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FOREWORD 


The title Sixteen Famous British Plays means, of course, 
plays that are famous in America. British playgoers have 
tastes tliat we Americans are often unable to fathom, and 
there have been occasions when plays that ran for five 
years in London withered away witliin a week in New 
York. 

The sixteen plays in this collection, however, made tlie- 
atrical history in the United States as well as in Britain, 
and certainly everybody who is at all interested in the 
drama wiU recognize every title as quickly as he did those 
that we included in our collection of famous American 
plays, published last year. 

We were anxious to head this collection with a play by 
Bernard Shaw, but the gentleman said "no.” He does not 
want his writings to appear in an antliology, regardless of 
its scope or possible convenience to the reading public. 
The only other play that we wanted and failed to obtain 
was John Balderston’s Berkeley Square, whose publishers 
were disinclined to grant the necessary permission. To the 
authors and publishers of all of the otlier plays we wanted, 
and who, in more than one instance, granted our request 
at some sacrifice to themselves, we oiler our grateful dianlcs. 

The plays in this volume are arranged chronologically 
in the order of their original presentation on the New York 
stage. We purposely avoided the inclusion of any two 
plays by the same autlror. And since the table of contents 
had been decided upon before John Mason Brown con- 
sented to write the introduction, it is obvious lliat any 
criticism of the selections must be levelled not at Mr. 
Brown but at die editors. Both of diem arc publishers. 
They can take itl 
New York 
January, 1942 


Bejstnett a. Cerf 
Van H. Cartmell 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY JOHN MASON BROWN 

Mrs. Wiggs and her Cabbage Patch are not as familiar as 
they once were. And Mrs. Wiggs, heaven knows, never 
thought of herself as a rival of die Messrs. Palgrave, Wooll- 
cott and Fadiman. Yet without knowing it, in her aproned 
way, she, too, possessed the courage and the optimism of 
an anthologist. It was she who, when Lovey Mary was 
journeying to Niagara, pressed an empty botde into Lovey 
Mary’s hands, urging her to fill it and to bring it back, so 
that on her return Mrs. Wiggs could sample in tlie comfort 
of her home the grandeur of the Falls. 

Although Lovey Mary failed in her mission, Bennett 
Cerf and Van Cartmell have succeeded to a surprising 
extent in theirs. As the editors of this volume they, too, 
have approached a Niagara with the equivalent of a bottle 
in their hands. Yet from the thousands of plays, many of 
them of high distinction, written by British dramatists since 
the modem English theatre came of age, the sixteen in- 
cluded here manage to suggest not only the quality and 
variety of that drama, but also die characteristics of some 
of its major contributors. 

Mr. Shaw, alas, is missing. One of the few reticences of 
the Sage of Ayot St. Lawrence happens to be anthologies. 
This is a pity. Although it may simplify an editor’s task by 
relieving him of the ugly problem of trying to pick the most 
typical of Mr. Shaw’s hyira-headed scripts, it still leaves a 
void. A collection of representative modem British plays 
whidi tries to get along without Mr. Shaw is a Golden 
Treasury decidedly on the silver standard. It is not Hamlet 
without Hamlet. Far from it. But it is like a history of the 
Comedie which fails to mention Moli^re, a study of the 
eighteenth century which omits Voltaire, or a chronicle of 
strip-teasers which overlooks Gypsy Rose Lee. Mr. Shaw 
is as well aware of this as are Mr. Cerf, Mr. Cartmell and 1. 

xi 
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What is more, he would be the first to trumpet it, which is 
not quite the same thing as admitting it. 

Why, you may ask, start off by toasting Mr. Shaw at a 
party he refuses to attend? The reasons are numerous and 
pressing. If that very Elderly Gentleman, that Methuselah 
of Gathleen ni Houlihan’s other island, haunts this volume 
Banquo-wise, it is because the theatre which most of these 
sixteen plays represent could never have existed had it not 
been for Mr. Shaw. 

Everyone knows, from the point of view of quantity, 
sometimes quality, that the renaissance of the English 
drama which began before the turn of the century, and 
survived that catastrophe now referred to as World War I, 
was one of the most productive periods in the annals of 
playwriting. To maintain that Mr. Shaw was alone respon- 
sible for it, or to picture him as a David who sallied forth 
single-handed to fight the Goliath of the Victorian drama, 
would be worse than an exaggeration. It would be a bare- 
faced lie. There were others at work— many others in many 
other coxmtries, who during die same burgeoning years 
were fighting the same good fight to emancipate the theatre 
from the bondage of its old-fasliioned puerilities. Wide- 
spread, however, as were the changes whida swept through 
the playhouses of the Old World in the nineties, and finally 
invaded our own stage in the twenties, the temperature of 
the new theatre they made possible can be taken with 
almost clinical accuracy by noting how different were not 
the merits but the assumptions of the English stage in 1940 
when The Corn Is Green was written from what they had 
been in 1893 when The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (or was it 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell?) took London by storm. 

The whole of London may have succumbed to “tlaat 
inte-resting play— The Second Mrs, Tanque-ray.” Not so 
the red-bearded critic in the Jaeger jacket who was Mr. 
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Shaw. He put his hobnail boots down on it. A new old 
play, he called it, when all England was admii'ing its nov- 
elty and saluting its author as a man of daringly original 
ideas. Mr. Shaw knew better. Altliough he did not under- 
estimate its theatrical merits, he realized tliat if The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueraij struck Londoners as outrageous, their out- 
rage was only a measure of their unreadiness for anything 
more. What was enough for England was not, and never 
has been, enough for Mr. Shaw. He could not hold his far- 
ranging mind down to die technical niceties of what he 
once described as “Pinerotic” plotting. He did not want the 
English theatre to be a translated version of the French. 
He hated “Sardoodledom,” and had as little respect for the 
big scenes and table-thumpings of Dumas fils. He was not 
satisfied with one raisonneur however logical; he wanted 
truth however illogical, and a whole stageful of raisonneurs 
ventriloquizing for Shaw. 

In the old theatre of over-colored grease-paint, sweet 
sentiment and valentine ethics, Mr. Shaw was the Devil’s 
Disciple, both creatively and critically, of the new. And 
the devil— at least in the literary London of those days— 
was that surprisingly chilly satan from the north; that brave 
champion of the Woman who then was New; that enemy 
of social evils and “the lie” lived; that formidable, dumpy 
httle rebel from Skien; in short { as one of the more scan- 
dahzed Engfish reviewers of the time had dubbed him) 
that “nookshotten Norwegian”— Hem'ik Ibsen. 

Mr. Shaw was an Ibsenite as surely as he was a Wagner- 
ite, a Fabian, a Nietzschean, an Erewhonian, or for that 
matter a cyclist and a vegetarian. But he was no more a 
perfect Ibsenite than he was a perfect Wagnerite. His treat- 
ment of both of his supposed idols was typical of the treat- 
ment he has meted out to all the men from whom he ha.<3 
admitted to have borrowed. Invariably his borrowings have 
been more than loans. They have been arrogant and gleeful 
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invasions of the minds of his so-called influences, during 
the course of which Mr. Shaw (at the very moment of 
swearing allegiance to them) has reduced his masters 
to so many unrecognizable colonials in a giddy intellectual 
empire of his own. Among his many high talents Mr. Shaw 
must count the genius which is his for turning his gods 
into unsuspecting worshippers while genuflecting before 
them. 

If Ibsen and Wagner, when he was through with them, 
ended up by becoming perfect Shavians, so, witli all its 
imperfections, has the modem English theatre, which is 
sampled in this volume, long since ceased to be the tlieafa'c 
of Aose two doubtful Toms— Reade and Robertson—, of 
H. J. Byron, Dumas fils, Sardou, Shakespeare a la Henry 
Ii-ving at die Lyceum, actor-managers rampant, or even 
Henry Arthur Jones and Pinero, those two all-important 
transitional figures. It has become, at least in its freedom, 
though not in its mentality or its technique, the tiieatre of 
Shaw. Not by any means die actual theatre he dreamed 
of, wrote for, or would approve of in toto, but still an ex- 
pression of that new theatre which he had helped to make 
possible. 

Although none of the plays to be found here is experi- 
mental in the sense that the word was employed in the 
Expressionistic twenties, almost aU of diem— yes, even Mr. 
Tim Passes By, widi its talk of bigamy— would have seemed 
revolutionary to audiences accustomed to Caste, M. P., 
Society, Saints and Sinners, The Silver King or The Money 
Spinners, If even the more daring of them are conservative 
enough when now read, the explanation lies in other things 
besides their being British. That they can be accepted 
without shock or controversy means only that the campaign 
against prudery which their very existence represents is 
now forgotten, having long ago been won. 
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All of these dramas, with, the exception of The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest which speaks a comedic language 
of Wilde’s own, are written in Ae image of realism. That 
is to say, they all endeavor to make what happens in them 
appear as if it could have happened in other places than 
behind the footlights. Tlie older Victorian playgoers had 
been willing— if not anxious— to accept the theatre as some- 
thing happily divorced from life. The playgoers who fol- 
lowed them, and who both in England and in this country 
have applauded the dramas herein assembled, have been 
ti'ained to a different expectancy. They take it for granted 
that blood and grease-paint can mix. Like all playgoers, 
malce-believe is their pleasure, but, unlike their grand- 
fathers, diey have grown accustomed to pretending in the 
interests of life rather than of pretense. 

The realistic drama resulting from this changed attitude 
toward make-believe was, of course, the product of that 
victory scored by the Naturalists in the Free Theatres, die 
Independent theatres, the Repertory companies, and the 
Art Theatres which mushroomed into existence over the 
whole spread of Europe in the nineties and after the tinn. 
of die century. If many of the first realists were identified 
as Naturalists in die more aggressive days of then youth, 
it is only because Naturalism was the name under which 
realism passed when it had to be fought for. The contribu- 
tion of the insurgent groups which waged their war under 
Ibsen’s bamier and turned their backs on the earlier theatre 
came as more than the triumph of an outward form dis- 
guising make-believe as reality. It meant that the theatre 
of the playwright had replaced the theatre of the actor. 

To this new theatre with its new freedoms and its fresh 
sensing of its own possibilities were drawn a host of authors 
who would not otherwise have been attracted to the stage. 
They were far more than jigsaw artists at what had once 
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been prized as theatrical effects. They were men of liter- 
ary distinction to whom what they had to say mattered 
more than what they had given others to play- The theatre 
diat enticed them was one in which the mind of Ibsen had 
demonstrated what could be added to the blueprint of 
Scribe. In England especially, at the disposal of these new 
dramatists were the :^its of a whole century of scientific 
discovery and the benefits of the same century’s battling for 
social reform. 

The paradox of the theatre s endeavors to deny itself as 
a medium (in other words to have its plays seem like life 
and not like plays) is that the dramatists employing tliis 
form could not help speaking for themselves while speak- 
ing for others. What was supposed to be a slice of life 
ended up by being a revelation of die author. Try as he 
might, the dramatist could not turn himself into a dicta- 
phone. He remained a man observing life and seeing other 
men, not through their eyes but his own. In short, he con- 
tinued to be an individualist And that personal possession 
of the common facts of hfe which in an author s transmis- 
sion of them is known as style is one of the cliief delights 
of the plays which follow. 

If some of diem have helped to make theatrical history, 
they have done so unconsciously. A dramatist does not 
write to make liistory. That is an historian’s job, Theati'ical 
history is something which is thrust upon the playwright 
by scholars rather than by audiences. It is die product of 
hindsight and has very litde to do with die pleasure of 
specific instances. And it is as specific instances of audiences 
satisfied, of single evenings well spent in the tiieatre, of the 
challenges of a difficult medium happily met and put to 
each dramatists individual uses that all sixteen of these 
plays have justified themselves. 

Had history been the editors’ solemn concern, this col- 
lection would have been a different affair. Like most an- 
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thologists diey would have been compelled to include 
Michael and His Lost Angel along with The Second Mrs. 
Tanquei'ay, because Henry Ardiur Jones and Pinero are 
always “discovered” ( to use the guilty verb so dear to the 
old stage directions) marching forward in the classrooms 
as the Siamese twins of transition. 

The editors would have had io find room, too, for the 
work of Elizabeth Baker, Stanley Houghton, Granville 
Barker and St. John Hankin. John Galsworthy would have 
been represented by such of his earlier (hence innova- 
tional) sociological dramas as Strife or Justice rather than 
by Loyalties, which, though one of his best, was wiitten 
long after its author’s dispassionate approach to a problem 
had become familiar. The Admirable Ciichton, because of 
its toyings with tire socially significant, would have prob- 
ably spoken for Barrie instead of the delights of What 
Every Woman Knows. 

Mr. Pirn would have been passed by entirely. Such melo- 
dramas as The Green Goddess and Dangerous Corner 
would have knocked in vain for admittance. Mr. Coward’s 
delegate to histoiy would have been either such a drama 
of post-war nerves as The Vortex, or such a comedy as Hay 
Fever, Private Lives, or Design for Living ratlier than such 
an untypical pageant of empire as Cavalcade, eloquent and 
supreme of its kind tlrough it happens to be. Some indica- 
tion would have had to be given of what British dramatists 
from Stephen Phillips, through T. S. Eliot and right down 
to Auden and Isherwood have tried to do to bring poetry 
back to a stage which, in an earlier dramatic renaissance, 
it had once made glorious. And to cover fully a theatre 
which, for all its fecundity, has been strangely lacking in 
dramatists either anxious to, or capable of, dealing with 
the ecstasies of true tragedy as opposed to the sorrows of 
the pathetic or the ironic, some place would have been left 
for such an attempt at the tragic as John Masefield’s 
Nan. 
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But in picking tliese plays, Mr. Cerf and Mr. Cartnaell 
have fortunately had more than cold history in mind. They 
have not forgotten the living theatre which is, after all, the 
dieatre playgoers remember with gratitude. All of die plays 
they have chosen have been popular successes. Moreover, 
though British, they have not been insular, as English plays 
have, unfortunately, tended to become in recent years. 
With the exception of Cavalcade, which was applauded 
here only for one week at the Pasadena Playhouse and 
then for a considerably longer period on the screen, almost 
all of them have managed to cross the Atlantic trium- 
phantly. They are plays with which any constant tlieatre- 
goer in New York is as happily familiar as tlie same kind 
of tlieatregoer would be in London. 

Moreover, they ai'e dramas still haunted by die memory 
of dieir performances. For most of us George Arliss stalks 
even now through our libraries widi all his sinister suavity 
as the wicked Rajah in The Green Goddess, diat melodrama 
which came to William Archer as the most profitable of 
dreams, and which was the last kind of play one would ever 
have expected from the austere Scot who, widi Shaw, was 
one of die sturdiest of Ibsen s champions. The frail poetess 
who escapes from die vile tyranny of her Victorian father 
in The Barretts is not the Elizabedi Barrett that Robert 
Browning knew— she is Katherine Cornell in all her shin- 
ing loveliness. It is Colin Keith-Johnston who, as Stan- 
hope with his frayed nerves, still dominates the dugout in 
Jonrnet/s End, that war play as typically British in its 
reticences as What Price Glory? was American in its vi- 
tality. 

Though gone, it is Mrs. Leslie Carter and John Drew 
who insist upon being present as Lady Kitty and Lord 
Porteous, those older social rebels whose disillusionment 
is played off contrapuntally against the hopes of the 
younger runaways in Mr. Maugham’s wise and witty com- 
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edy. The Circle. It is James Dale who, as the fetid Mr. 
Dulcimer, is even now arranging the flowers in The Green 
Bay Tree, and Leo G. Carroll who, as the butler, is handing 
diese same symbolical fleurs du mal first to Mr. Dale and 
then to Laurence Olivier as the boy whose character Mr. 
Dulcimer has taken away. 

Quite properly Laurette Taylor, the Mrs. Midget in the 
revival of two years back, and Dudley Digges, the heavenly 
customs’ official in the first American production seventeen 
years ago, join hands in time as the ideal spokesmen for 
the dead who haunt the decks of that unearthly steamer 
which is the scene of Outward Bound. Victoria Regina, 
Laurence Housman’s amusing series of historical vignettes, 
is for democrats on this side of the water as much domi- 
nated by the house of Hayes as that of Hanover. It is Helen 
Hayes, too, who for the present generation of playgoers 
still gives the final bloom of charm to the Shandyisms of 
Maggie Wylie, the invincible, in What Every Woman 
Knows. And the Ethel Barrymore who may have failed 
some years back as Paula Tanqueray, is even now con- 
tributing tire finest performance of her career as the Eng- 
lish schoolmistress who invades a Welsh mining town in 
The Corn Is Green. 

In a collection of plays as representative as this one is of 
Britain’s popular theatre, I, for one, wish that room could 
have been found for Ashley Dukes’s The Man with a Load 
of Mischief, a script which, though ruined in New York by 
a lamentable production, is one of the best comedies of 
maimers to have come out of modern England. Or that such 
a fantasy as John Balderstone’s Berkeley Square could have 
been included. Yes, and such a Jules Verne melodrama of 
what-might-have-happened at No. 10 Downing Street as 
Robert Nichols’s and Maurice Browne’s Wings Over 
Europe. 
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I also wish that since the editors have been too wise to 
place any academic bans on melodramas, they could have 
followed Dangerous Corner with one more such psycho- 
logical horror play as Patrick Hamilton’s Rope’s End, Geof- 
frey Dell’s Payment Deferred, or Reginald Denliam s and 
Edward Percy’s Ladies in Retirement. The English excel as 
much as guignols of tliis literate sort as we do at straight 
thr’ilers, witli their clutdiing hands. And for some of us 
who are ardent De Quinceyans, these chilling scripts, in 
which murder is treated as a fine art, have an inordinate 
fascination. 

Only critics, however, expect to get everything for nodi- 
ing. What really matters in this volume are not the editors’ 
inevitable omissions, which cannot be described as sins, 
but the virtues of tlieir inclusions. The sixteen plays they 
have chosen have been “famous” on the modern stage. No 
one can deny drat. They speak not only for themselves and 
for their authors hut for a theatre so free that nowadays we 
have almost forgotten its freedom ever had to be fought for. 

There have been disheartening moments when many of 
us as Americans, realizing what our stage once owed to 
England’s, have been forced to wonder if the renaissance 
of the modem British drama represented in these pages had 
not run its course. One can only hope this is not time. And 
hoping, be gi-ateful that the final play which speaks here 
for England (when not only England is threatened but so, 
too, are all the civilized values for which these dramas 
stand) is a script possessed of such luminous compassion 
as The Com Is Green. 

New-York City 
October, 1941 
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Mrs. Cortelyon 

Mary Talbot 

Ellean 
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Mr.T Kendal 



SCENE 


The Present Day. 

The Scene of Act One is laid at Mn. Tanquehay’s rooms. No. 2 x, the 
Albany, in the month of November; the occurrences of the succeeding 
Acts take place at his house, “Highercoombe," near Willowmere, Surrey, 
during the early part of the following year. 



THE SECOND MRS, TANQUERAY 


ACT ONE 


AUBREY TANQX7EHAY*s Chambers in the Albany— a richly and tastefully 
decorated room, elegantly and luxuriously furnished: on the right a large 
fair of doors opening into another room, on the left at the further end of 
the room a small door leading to a bed-chamber. A circular table is laid 
far a dinner for four persons, which has now reached the stage of dessert 
and coffee. Everything in the apaitment suggests wealth and refinement. 
The fire is burning brightly. 

AUBREY TANQUERAY, MisQuiTH, and JAYNE are Seated at the dinner- 
table. AUBREY is forty-two, handsome, winning in manner, his speech and 
bearing retaining some of the qualities of young-tnanlwod. misquith is 
about forty-seven, genial and portly, jayne is a year or two misquith’s 
senior, soft-speaking and precise— in appearance a type of the pro.fperous 
town physician, morse, Aubrey’s servant, places a little cabinet of cigars 
and the spirit-lamp on the table beside aubbey and goes out. 


MISQUITH. Aubrey, it is a pleasant 
yet dreadful fact to contemplate, 
but It’s nearly fifteen years since I 
first dined with you. You lodged in 
Piccadilly in those days, over a hat- 
shop. Jayne, I mot you at that din- 
ner, and Cayley Drummle. 

JAYNE. Yes, yes. What a pity it is 
that Cayley isn’t here tonight. 

AUBREY. Confound the old gossipl 
His empty chair has been staring 
us in the face all through dinner. 
I ought to have told Morse to take 
it away. 

misquith. Odd, his sending no, ex- 
cuse. 

AUBBEY. ril walk round to his lodg- 
ings later on and ask after him. 

misquith. I’ll go with you. 

JAYNE. So will I. 


AUBREY (opening the cigar-cab- 
inet) . Doctor, it’s useless to tempt 
you, I know. Frank— (misquith 
and AUBREY smoke) I particularly 
wished Cayley Drummle to be one 
of us tonight. You two feUows and 
Cayley are my closest, my best 
friends— 

misquith. My dear Aubreyl 

JAYNE. I rejoice to hear you say so, 

AUBREY. And I wanted to see the 
three of you round this table. You 
can’t guess the reason. 

MISQUITH. You desired to give us a 
most excellent dinner. 

JAYNE. Obviously. 

AUBREY (hesitatingly). Well— I— 
(Glancing at the clock)— Cayley 
won’t turn up now. 

5 
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JAYNE. H’m, hardly. 

AUBBEY. Then you two shall hear 
ft. Doctor, Frank, this is the last 
time we are to meet in these 
rooms. 

JAYNE. The last time? 

biisQuiTH. You’re going to leave the 
iVlbany? 

AUBHEY. Yes. You’ve heard me 
speak of a house I built in the 
country years ago, haven’t you? 

MiSQuiTii. In Surrey. 

AUBHEY. Well, when my wife died 
I cleared out of that house and let 
it. I think of trying tlie place again. 

MisQUTTH. But you’ll go raving mad 
if ever you find yourself down 
there alone. 

AUBBEY. Ah, but I sha’n’t be alone, 
and that’s what I wanted to tell 
you. I’m going to be married. 

j.AYNE. Going to be married? 

MisQuiTH. Married? 

AUBBEY. Yes— tomorrow. 

JAYNE. Tomorrow? 

MisQumi. You take my breatli 
awayl My dear fellow, I— I— of 
course, I congratulate you. 

JAYNE. And— and-so do I— heartily. 

AUBBEY. Thanks-thanks. 

{There is a moment or two of 
embarrassment.) 

MISQUITH. Er— ah— this is an excel- 
lent cigar. 


JAYNE. Ah— um— your "coffee is re- 
markable. 

AUBBEY. Look here; I dare say you 
two old friends think this treat- 
ment very strange, very unkind, 
So I want you to understand me. 
You know a marriage often cools 
friendships. What’s the usual 
course of things? A man’s engage- 
ment is given out, he is congratu- 
lated, complimented upon his 
choice; the church is filled with 
troops of friends, and he goes away 
happily to a chorus of good wishes. 
He comes back, sets up house in 
town or country, and thinks to re- 
sume the old associations, the old 
companionships. My dear Frank, 
my dear good doctor, it’s veiy sel- 
dom tliat it can be done. Gener- 
ally, a worm has begun to eat its 
way into those hearty, unreserved, 
pre-nuptial friendships; a dam- 
nable constraint sets in and acts 
like a wasting disease; and so, be- 
lieve me, in nine c.ises out of ten 
a man’s marriage severs for him 
more close ties than it forms. 

MISQUITH. Well, my dear Aubrey, I 
earnestly hope — 

AUBREY. I know what you’re going 
to say, Frank. I hope so, too. In 
the meantime lot’s face dangers. 
I’ve reminded you of the usual 
course of things, but my marriage 
isn’t even the conventional sort of 
marriage likely to satisfy society. 
Now, Cayley’s a bachelor, but you 
two men have wives. By-the-bye, 
my love to Mrs. Misquith and to 
Mrs. Jayne when you got home— 
don’t forget tlial. Well, your wives 
may not— like— the lady I’m going 
to marry. 

JAYNE. Aubrey, forgive mo for sug- 
gesting that the la^' you are going 
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to marry may not like our wives— 
mine at least; I beg your pardon, 
Fi’ank. 

AUBREY. Quite so; then I must go 
the way my wife goes. 

AjiSQUiTH. Come, come, pray don’t 
let us anticipate that either side 
will be called upon to make such 
a sacrifice. 

AUBBEY. Yes, yes, let us anticipate 
it. And let us make up our minds 
to have no slow bleeding-to-death 
of our friendship. We’ll end a 
pleasant chapter here tonight, and 
after tonight start afresh. When my 
wife and I settle down at Willow- 
mere it’s possible that we shall all 
come together. But if this isn’t to 
be, for Heaven’s sake let us recog- 
nise that it is simply because it 
can’t be, and not wear hypocritical 
faces and suffer and be wretched. 
Doctor, Fraitk— (holding out his 
hands, one to misquith, the other 
to Jayne)— good luck to all of usi 

MISQUITH. But— but— do I under- 
stand we are to ask nothing? Not 
even the lady’s name, Aubrey? 

AUBREY. The lady, my dear Frank, 
belongs to the next chapter, and 
in that her name is Mrs. Aubrey 
Tanqueray. 

JAYNE (raising his coffee-cup). 
Tlien, in an old-fashioned way, I 
propose a toast. Aubrey, Frank, I 
give you “The Next Chapter!” 
(They drink the toast, saying, “The 
Next Chapter) 

AUBBEY. Doctor, find a comfortable 
chair; Frank, you too. As we’re 
going to turn out by-and-bye, lei 
me scribble a couple of notes now 
while I think of them. 
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MISQUITH and jayne. Certainly- 
yes, yes. 

AUBREY. It might slip my memory 
when I get back. 

( AUBREY sits at a writing-table ai 
the other end of the room, and 
writes. ) 

JAYNE (to MISQUITH ftt fl whispei). 
Frank — (misquith quietly leaves 
his chair, and sits nearer to jayne) 
What is all this? Simply a morbid 
crank of Aubrey’s with regard tc 
ante-nuptial acquaintances? 

MISQUITH. H’m! Did you notice one 
expression he used? 

JAYNE. Let me think.^^ — 

MISQUITH. “My marriage is not 
even the conventional sort of mar- 
riage likely to satisfy society.” 

JAYNE. Bless me, yes! What does 
that suggest? 

MisQumr. That he has a particular 
rather than a general reason for 
anticipating estrangement from his 
friends, I’m afraid. 

JAYNE. A horrible mesalliance! A 
dairymaid who has given him a 
glass of milk during a day’s hunt- 
ing, or a little ■meemic shopgirl! 
Frank, I’m utterly wretched! 

MISQUITH. My dear Jayne, speakmg 
in absolute confidence, I have 
never been more profoundly de 
pressed in my life, 

(mohse enters.) 

MORSE (announcing). Mr. Drum- 
mle. 

( CAYLEY DHXHkiMLE enters briskly 
He is a neat little man of ahntif 
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jive-and-forty, in manner bright, 
airy, debonair, but with an under- 
current of seriousness, mobse re- 
tires.) 

DKUMMLE. I’m in disgrace; nobody 
realises that more thoroughly tlian 
I do. Where’s my host? 

AUBBEY (who has risen). Cayley. 

dhummle (shaking hands with 
him) . Don’t speak to me till I have 
tendered my e.vplanation. A harsh 
word from anybody would unman 
me. 

(misquith and jayne shake hards 
with DHUMMXE.) 

AUBBEY. Have you dined? 

DHUMMLE. No— unless you call a 
bit of Bsh, a cutlet, and a pancake 
dining. 

AUBBEY. Cayley, this is disgraceful. 

Jayne. Fish, a cutlet, and a pan- 
cake will require a great deal of 
explanation. 

vnsQOTTH. Especially the pancake. 
My dear friend, your case looks 
miserably weak. 

dbummle. Hear me! hear mel 

JAYNE. Now thenl 

MisQurni. Come! 

AUBREY, Well! 

dhummle. It so happens that to- 
night 1 was exceptionally early in 
dressing for dinner. 

For which diimer— the 
fish and cutlet? 


DHUMMLE. For this dinner, of 
course— really, Franlcl At a quarter 
to eight, in fact, I found myself 
trimming my nails, with ten min- 
utes to spare. Just then cuter my 
man with a note—would I hasten, 
as fast as cab could cany me, to 
old Lady Orreyed in Bruton 
Streel?-“sad trouble.” Now, recol- 
lect, please, I had ten minutes on 
my hands, old Lady Orreyed was a 
very dear friend of my mother’s, 
and was in some distress. 

AUBREY. Cayley, come to Iho fish 
■md cutlet! 

MisQuiTH and jayne. Yes, yes, and 
the pancake! 

DBUMMLE. Upon my word! Well, 
the scene in Bruton Street beggar's 
description; the women servants 
looked scared, the men dmnk; and 
there was poor old Lady Orroyod 
on the floor of her boudoir like 
Queen Bess among her pillows. 

AUBBEY. What’s the matter? 

DBUMMLE (to everybody). You 
know George Orreyed? 

MisQurrH. Yes. 

JAYNE, Fve met him. 

DBUMMLE. Well, he’s a thing of 
the past. 

AUBBEY. Not dead! 

DBUMMLE. Certainly, in the worst 
sense. He's married Mabel Hervey. 

MISQXHTH. Whatl 

DBUMMLE. It’s true— thls morning. 
The poor mother showed me his 
letter— a dozen curt words, and 
some of those ill-spelt. 
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misquith. (walking up to the fire- 
place), I’m very sorry. 

JAYNE. Pardon my ignorance— who 
was Mabel Hervey? 

dhummle. You don’t — ? Oh, of 
course not. Miss Hervey— Lady Or- 
reyed, as she now is— was a lady 
who would have been, perhaps has 
been, described in the reports of 
the Police or the Divorce Court 
as an actress. Had she belonged to 
a lower stratum of our advanced 
civilisation she would, in the event 
of judicial inquiry, have defined 
her calling with equal justification 
as that of a di'ossmaker. To do Ihst 
justice, she is a type of a class 
which is immortal. Physically, by 
the strange caprice of creation, cu- 
riously beautiful; mentally, she 
lacks even the strength of delib- 
erate viciousness. Paint her por- 
trait, it would symbolise a ci-eature 
perfectly patrician; lance a vein of 
her superbly-modelled arm, you 
would get the poorest vin ordi- 
naire! Her affections, emotions, im- 
pulses, her very existence— a bur- 
lesquel Flaxen, five-and-twenty, 
and feebly frolicsome; anybody’s, 
in less gentle society I should say 
everybody’s, property! That, doc- 
tor, was Miss Hervey who is the 
new Lady Orreyed. Dost thou like 
the picture? 

MisQxmrH. Very good, Cayleyl 
Bravo! 

AUBBEY (laying his hand on 
drummee’s Mulder) . You’d 
scarcely believe it, Jayne, but none 
of us really know anything about 
this lady, our gay young friend 
here, I suspect, least of 

DHUMMLE. Aubrey, I applaud your 
chivahy. 


AUBREY. And perhaps you’ll let me 
finish a couple of letters which 
Prank and Jayne have given me 
leave to write. (Returning to the 
writing-table) Ring for what you 
want, like a good fellow! 

( AUBREY resumes his writing.) 

MISQUITH (to dhummle). Still, the 
fish and cutlet remain unexplained, 

DHUMMLE. Oh, the poor old woman 
was so weak that 1 insisted upon 
her taking some food, and felt there 
was nothing for it but to sit down 
opposite her. The fool! the black- 
guard! 

MISQUITH. Poor Orreyed! Well, he’s 
gone under for a time. 

DnuMMLE. For a time! My dear 
Frank, I tell you he has absolutely 
ceased to be. (aubhey, who has 
been writing busily, turns his head 
towards the speakers and listens. 
His lips are set, and there is a frown 
upon his face) For all practical 
purposes you may regard him as 
the late George Orreyed. Tomor- 
row the very characteristics of his 
speech, as we remember them, will 
have become obsolete. 

JAYNE. But surely, in the course of 
years, he and liis wife will out- 
live — 

DHiHitMLE. No, no, Doctor, don’t 
try to upset one of my settled be- 
liefs. You may dive into many 
waters, but there is one social Dead 
Sea — ! 

JAYNE. Perhaps you’re right. 

dhummle. Ri^tl Good God! I wish 
you could prove me otherwise! 
Why, for years I’ve been sitting, 
and watching and waiting. 
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\asQurrH. Youre in form tonight, 
Cayley. May we ask where you’ve 
been in the habit of squandering 
your useful leisure? 

DRUMMLE. Where? On the shore of 
that same sea. 

MisQumi. And, pray, what have 
you been waiting for? 

DRUMMLE. For somc of my best 
friends to come up. (aubrey utters 
a half-stifled exclamation of impa- 
tience; then he hurriedly gathers 
up his papers from the writing- 
table. The three men turn to him) 
Eh? 

AUBREY. Oh, I— I’ll finish my letters 
in the other room if you’ll excuse 
me for five minutes. Teh Cayley 
the news. (He goes out.) 

DRUMMLE (hurrying to the door). 
My dear fellow, my jabbering has 
disturbed youl I’ll never talk again 
as long as I live! 

MisQuiTH. Close the door, Cayley. 
(drulimle shuts the door.) 

JAYNE. Cayley— 

DRUMMLE (advancing to the din- 
ner table). A smoke, a smoke, or I 

f ierish! {Selects o cigar from the 
ittle cabinet.) 

JAYNE. Cayley, marriages are in the 
air. 

DRUMMLE. Are they? Discover the 
bacillus. Doctor, and destroy it. 

JAYNE. I mean, among our friends. . 

DRUMMLE. Oh, Nugent Warrinder’s 
engagement to Lady Alice Tring. 


I’ve heard of that. They’re not to 
be married till the spring. 

JAYNE. Another marriage that con- 
cerns us a little takes place tomor- 
row. 

DRUMMLE. Whose marriage? 

JAYNE. Aubrey’s. 

DRUMMLE. Aub—— ! (Looking to- 
wards MisQrjTTH) Is it a joke? 

MISQUITH. No. 

DRUMMLE (looking from misquith 
to JAYNE ) . To whom? 

MISQUITH. He doesn’t tell us. 

JAYNE. Wo three were asked hero 
tonight to receive the announce- 
ment. Aubrey has some theory that 
marriage is likely to alienate a man 
from his friends, and it seems to me 
he has taken the precaution to wish 
us good-bye. 

sciSQuiTH. No, no. 

JAYNE. Practically, surely. 

DRUMMLE (thoughtfully). Mar- 
riage in general, does he mean, or 
this marriage? 

JAYNE. That’s the point. Frank 
says — 

MISQUITH. No, no, no; I feared it 
suggested — 

JAYNE. Well, well. (To drummle) 
What do you think of it? 

DRUMMLE (after a slight pause). 
Is there a light there? (Lighting 
his cigar) He— wraps the lady— in 
mystery— you say? 
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misquith. Most modestly. 

pbummle. Aubrey’s— not— a very- 
young man. 

jAVNE. Forty-three. 

DEUMMLE. Ah! L'age critique! 

MISQUITH. A dangerous age— yes, 
yes. 

DEUMMLE. When you two fellows 
go home, do you mind leaving me 
behind here? 

MISQUITH. Not at all. 

JAYNE. By all means. 

DEUMMLE. All right. (Anxiously) 
Deuce take it, the man’s second 
marriage mustn’t be another mis- 
take! (With his head bent he walks 
upU the fireplace.) 

JAYNE. You knew him in his short 
married life, Cayley. Terribly im- 
satisfactory, wasn’t it? 

DEUMMLE. Well— (Looking at the 
door) I quite closed that door? 

MISQUITH. Yes, (Settles himself on 
the sofa; jayne is seated in an arm- 
chair. ) 

DEUMMLE (smoking with his back 
to the fire) . He married a Miss Her- 
riott; that was in the year eighteen 
—confound dates— twenty years ago. 
She was a lovely creature— by Jove, 
she was; by religion a Roman 
Catholic. She was one of your cold 
sort, you know-all marble arms 
and black velvet, I remember her 
with painful distinctness as the 
only woman who ever made rae 
nervous. 


MISQUITH. Ha, ha! 

DEUMMLE. He loved her— to dis- 
traction, as they say. Jupiter, how 
fervently that poor devil courted 
her! But I don’t believe she allowed 
him even to squeeze her lingers. 
She was an iceberg! As for kissing, 
the mere contact would have given 
him chapped lips. However, he 
married her and took her away, the 
latter greatly to my relief. 

JAYNE. Abroad, you mean? - 

DEUMMLE. Eh? Yes. 1 imagine he 
gratified her by renting a villa in 
Lapland, but I don’t know. After 
a while they returned, and then I 
saw how wofully Aubrey had mis- 
calculated results. 

JAYNE. Miscalculated — ? 

DnuMMLE. He had reckoned, poor 
wretch, that in the early days of 
marriage she would thaw. But she 
didn’t. I used to picture him closing 
his doors and m^ing up the fire in 
the hope of seeing her features re- 
lax. Bless her, the thaw never set 
in! I believe she kept a thermome 
ter in her stays and always regis 
tered ten degrees below zero. How- 
ever, in time a child came— a 
daughter. 

JAYNE. Didn’t that — ? 

DEUMMLE. Not a bit of it; it made 
matters worse. Frightened at her 
failure to stir up in him some sym- 
pathetic religious belief, she de- 
termined upon strong measm-es 
with regard to the child. He op- 
posed her for a miserable year or 
so, but she wore him down, and 
the insensible little brat was placed 
in a convent, first in France, then 
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in Ireland. Not long afterwards the 
mother died, strangely enough, of 
fever, the only warmth, I believe, 
that ever came to that woman s 


MisQumi. Don't, Cayleyl 

jATOE. The child is living, we know. 

DKtnvrMLE. Yes, if you choose to call 
it living. Miss Tanqueray— a young 
woman of nineteen now— is in the 
Loretto convent at Armagh. She 
professes to have found her true 
vocation in a religious life, and 
within a month or two will take 
final vows. 

MSQuiTH. He ought to have re- 
moved his daughter from the con- 
vent when tlie mother died. 


was terribly shaken. I’m sure he’d 
clung to that hope from the per- 
sistent way in which he kept break- 
ing off in his talk to repeat one dis- 
mal word, as if he couldn’t realise 
his position without dinning this 
damned word into his head. 

JAYNE. What word was that? 

nnuMMLE. Alone— alone. 

(aubhey enters.) 

AUBBEY. A thousand apologies! 

DKUMMLE (gailij). We are talking 
about you, my dear Aubrey. 
(During the telling of the story, 
MisQUiTH has risen and gone to the 
fire, and dbummle has thrown him- 
self full-length on the sofa, aubbey 
now joins misquith and jayne.) 


DiujOiiMLE. Yes, yes, but absolutely 
at the end there was reconciliation 
between husband and wife, and she 
won his promise that the child 
should complete her conventual ed- 
ucation. He reaped his reward. 
When he attempted to gain his 
girl’s confidence and affection he 
was too latej he found he was deal- 
ing with the spirit of the mother. 
You remember his visit to Ireland 
last month? 

JAYNE. Yes. 

SBUMArLE. That was to wish his 
girl good-bye. 

msQuriH. Poor fellow! 

DBUMMLE. He sent for me when he 
came back. I thiidc he must have 
had a lingering hope that the girl 
would relent-would come to life, 
as it were— at the last moment, for, 
for an hour or so, in this room, he 


AXOTHEY. Well, Cayley, are you sur- 
prised? 

DBUMMLE. Snip — I I haven’t been 
surprised for twenty years. 

AxmBEY. And you’re not angry with 
me? 


DBUMMLE. Angiy! (Rising) Be- 
cause you considerately witlihold 
the name of a lady with whom it 
is now the object of my life to be- 
come acquainted? My dear fellow, 
you pique my curiosity, you give 
zest to my existence I And as for a 
wedding, who on earth wants to 
attend that familiar and probably 
draughty function? Ugh! My cigarx 
out. 


AUBBEY. Let's talk about something 
else. 

misquith (looking at his watch). 
Not tonight, Aubrey. 
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aubkey. My dear Frank! 

MisQtriTH. I go np to Scotland to- 
morrow, and there arc some little 
matters— 

■ JAYNE. 1 am oF too. 

AUBHEY. No, no. 

JAYNE. I must: I have to give a look 
to a caso in Clifford Street on my 
way home. 

AUBiiEY (going to the door ) . Well! 
(misquitii and jayne exchange 
looke with djiummle. Opening the 
door end calling) Morse, hats and 
coat.s! I shall write to you all next 
week from Genoa or Florence. 
Now, Doctor, Frank, remember, 
my love to Mrs, Misrjuith and to 
Mrs. Jayne! 

(mouse enters with hats and 
coats. ) 

MisQUiTii and jayne. Yes, yes— yes. 
yes. 

AuniiEY, And your young pcoplel 
(As MisyuiTit and jayne put on 
their coaLs there is the clatter of 
careless talk.) 

jayne. Cayley, I meet you at dinner 
on Sunday. 

DHUMMLE. At the Strallields’. That’s 
very pleasant. 

MisQumi (putting on his coat with 
AuiiHEYS aid). Ah-hl 

AuniiEY. What’s wrong? 

ivnsQoxTir. A twinge. Why didn’t 
1 go to Aix in August? 

jayne (shaking hands with dhom- 
mle). Good night, Cayley. 


drtjmmle. Good night, my dear 
doctor! 

MiSQUtTH (shaking hands with 
DHUMMLE ). Cayley, are you in 
town lor long? 

DHUMiiLE. Dear friend. I’m no- 
where for long. Good night. 

MJSQUiTH. Good night. 

( AUBREY, jayne, and MISQUITII go 
out, followed by morse; the hum 
of talk i.s continued outside.) 

AUBREY. A cigar. Prank? 

MISQUITII. No, thank you. 

AUBREY. Going to walk. Doctor? 

JAYNE. If Frank will. 

MISQUITII. By all means. 

AUBREY. It’s a cold night. 

(The door is closed, otiummle re- 
mains standing with his coal on his 
arm and his hat in his hand.) 

DHUMMLE (to himself, thotight 
fully ) . Now then! What the devil- 
(aubiusy returns.) 

AUBREY (eyeing drummle a little 
awkwardly). Well, Cayley? 

DHUMMLE. Well. Aubrey? 

(aubbey walks up to the fire and 
stands looking into it.) 

AUBREY. You’re not going, old chap? 

DHUMMLE (sitting). No. 

aubbey (after a slight pause, with 
a forced laugh). Hahl Cayley, 1 
never thought I should feel— My-- 
with you. 
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dbummle. Why do you? 

a.xibbe'S. Never mind. 

dkommle. Now, I can quite under- 
stand a man wishing to be married 
in the dark, as it were. 


aobhey. Some acts which one must 
trust to time to put right. 
(drummle watches him for a mo- 
ment, then takes up his hat and 
coat. ) 

nnuMMLE. Well, I’ll be moving. 


aobkev. You can? 

nnoMMLE. In your place I should 
very likely adopt the same course. 

AUBREY. You think so? 

dbummle. And if I intended mar- 
rying a lady not prominently in so- 
ciety, as I presume you do-as I 
presume you do— 

AUBREY. Well? 

drummle. As I presume you do, 
I’m not sure that I should tender 
her for preliminary dissection at 
afternoon tea-tables. 

AUBREY. No? 

DRirMMLE. In fact, there is prob- 
ably only one person— were I in 
your position tonight-with whom 
I should care to cliat the matter 
over. 


AUBREY. Cayley! Confound you and 
your old friendship! Do you think 
I forget it? Put your coat down! 
Why did you stay behind here? 
Cayley, the lady I am going to 
many is the lady— who is known 
as— Mrs. Jarman. 

(There is a pause.) 

DRUMMLE (in a loro voice). Mrs. 
Jarman! Are you serious? 

(He toalks up to the fireplace, 
where he leans upon the mantel- 
piece uttering something like a 
groan.) 

AUBREY. As you’ve got this out of 
me I give you leave to say all you 
care to say. Come, we’ll be plain 
with each other. You know Mrs 
Jarman? 

DHUMUfLE. I first met her at— what 
does it matter? 

AUBREY. Yes, yes, ovorylhingl 
Cornel 


AUBREY. Wlio s that? DRUMMLE. I met her at Homburg, 

two— throe seasons ago. 

DRUMMLE, Yourself, of course. 

(Going to AUBREY and standing aubhey. Not as Mrs. Jarman? 

beside him) Of course, yourself, 

old friend. drummle. No. 


AUBREY (after a pause). I must .iubrey. She was then-? 
seem a brute to you, Cayley. But 

there are some acts which are hard drummle. Mrs. Darlry. 
in explain, hard to defend— 

AUBREY. Yes, She has also .seen you 
drummle. To defend— in London, she says. 
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■BRUMMLE. Certainly. 

AUBREY. In Alford Street. Go on. 
DBUMMLE. Plensel 
AUBREY. I insist. 

DRUCNtMLE {wtth a slight shrug of 
the shoulders). Some time last year 
I was asked by a man to sup at his 
house, one night after the theatre. 

AUBREY. Mr. Selwyn Ethurst— a 
bachelor. 

DRUMMLE. Yes. 

AUBREY, You were sui-prised there- 
fore to find Mr. Ethurst aided in his 
cursed hospitality by a lady. 

DRUMMLE. I was Unprepared. 

AUDREY. The lady you had known 
as Mrs. Dartry? (drummle inclines 
his head silently) There is some- 
thing of a yachting cruise in the 
Mediterranean too, is there not? 

DRUMMLE. I joined Peter Jarman’s 
yacht at Marseilles, in the Spring, 
a month before he died. 

AUBREY. Mrs. Jarman was on board? 

DRUMMLE. She was a kind hostess. 

AXJBREY. And an old acquaintance? 

DRUMMLE. Yes. 

AUBREY. You have told yom- story. 

DRUMMLE. With your assistance. 

AUBREY. I have put you to the pain 
of telling it to show you that this 
is not the case of a blind man en- 


trapped by an artful woman. Let 
me add that Mrs. Jarman has no 
legal right to that name; that she 
is simply Miss Ray— Miss Paula 
Ray. 

DRUMMLE (after a pause), I should 
like to express my regret, Aubrey, 
for the way in which I spoke of 
George Oneyed’s marriage. 

AUBREY. You mean you compare 
Lady Orreyed with Miss Ray? 
(drummle is silent) Oh, of course! 
To you, Cayley, all women who 
have been roughly treated, and 
who dare to survive by borrowing 
a little of our philosophy, arc alike. 
You see in the crowd of the ill-used 
only one pattern; you can’t detect 
the shades of goodness, intelli- 
gence, even nobility there. Well, 
how should you? The crowd is 
dimly lighted! And, besides, yours 
is the way of the world. 

DRUMMLE. My dear Aubrey, I live 
in the world. 

AUBREY. The name we give our 
little parish of St. James’s. 

DRUMMLE (laying a hand on Au- 
brey’s shoulder). And you are 
quite prepared, my friend, to for- 
feit the esteem of your little parish? 

AUBREY. I avoid mortification by 
shifting from one parish to another. 
I give up Pall Mall for the Surrey 
hills; leave off varnishing my boots, 
and double the thickness of the 
soles. 

drummle. And your skin— do you 
double the thickness of that also? 

AUBREY. I know you think me a 
fool, Cayley— you needn’t infer that 
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I’m a coward into the bargain. Nol 
I know what I’m doing, and I do 
it deliberately, defiantly. I’m alone: 
I injure no living soul by the step 
I’m going to take; and so you can’t 
urge the one argument which might 
restrain me. Of course, I don’t ex- 
pect you to think compassionately, 
fairly even, of the woman whom I 
—whom I am drawn to— 

DRUMMLE. My dear Aubrey, I as- 
sure you I consider Mrs.— Miss Jar- 
man— Mrs. Ray— Miss Ray— delight- 
ful. But I confess there is a form 
of chivaliy which I gravely distrust, 
especially in a man of— our age. 

AimREY. Thanks. I’ve heard you say 
that from forty till fifty a man is at 
heart either a stoic or a satyr. 

DRUMMLE ( protestinghj ), Ahi 
now— 

ACBREY. I am neither. I have a 
temperate, honourable affection for 
Mrs. Jarman. She has never met a 
man who has treated her well— I 
intend to treat her well. That’s all. 
And in a few years, Cayley, if 
you've not quite forsaken me. I’ll 
prove to you that it’s possible to 
rear a life of happine.ss, of good 
repute, on a— miserable foundation. 

DRUMMLE {offering his hand). Do 
prove itl 

ACBREY (taking his hand) . We have 
spoken too freely of-of Mrs. Jar- 
man. 1 was excited-angry. Please 
forget it! 

nnuMMLE. My dear Aubrey, when 
^ shall remember 
nothing but my respect for the lady 
who bears your name, 

enters, closing the door be- 
hind him carefviRy.) 


AUBHEY, What is it? 

MORSE (hesitatingly). May I speak 
to you, sir? (In an undertone) Mrs. 
Jarman, sir. 

AUBREY (softly to MORSE ). Ml'S. 
Jarman! Do you mean she is at the 
lodge in her carriage? 

MORSE. No, sir— here, (aubhey looks 
towards drummle, perplexed) 
There’s a nice fire in your— in tirat 
room, sir. (Glancing in the direc- 
tion of the door leading to the bed- 
room.) 

AUBREY (between his teeth, an- 
grily). Very well. 

(morse retires.) 

DRUMMLE (looking at his watch), 
A quarter to eleven-horrible! (Tak- 
ing up his hat and coat) Must get 
to bed-up late every night tuis 
week, (aubhey assists drummle 
with his coat) Thank you. Well, 
good night, Aubrey. I feel I’ve been 
deuced serious, quite out of keep- 
ing with myself; pray overlook it. 

AUBREY (kindly). Ah, Cayleyl 

drummle (putting on a neck-hand- 
kerchief) . And remember that, after 
all. I’m merely a spectator in life; 
nothing more tlian a man at a play, 
in fact; only, like the old-fashioned 
playgoer, I love to see certain 
characters happy and comfortable 
at the finish. You understand? 

Aubrey. I think I do. 

drummle. Then, for as long as you 
can, old friend, will you-keen a 
stall for me? ^ 


Aubrey. Yes, Cayley, 
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drummle (gaily). Ah, hal Good 
night! (Buiftling io the door) Don’t 
bother! FII let myself out! Good 
night! God bless yer! 

(He goes out; aubrey follows him. 
MORSE enters by the other door, 
carrying some unopened letters, 
which after a little consideration 
he places on the mantelpiece 
against the clock, abbbey returns.) 

AUBREY. Yes? 

MORSE. You hadn’t seen your letters 
that came by the nine o’clock post, 
sir; I’ve put ’em where tliey’ll catch 
your eye by-and-bye. 

AUBREY. Thank you. 

MORSE (hesitatingly). Gunter’s cook 
and waiter have gone, sir. Would 
you prefer me to go to bed? 

AUBREY (frowning). Gertainly not. 

MORSE. Very well, sir. 

(He goes out.) 

AUBREY (opening the upper door). 
Paula! Paula! 

( PAULA enters and throws her arms 
round his neck. She is a young 
woman of about twenty-seven: 
beautiful, fresh, innocent-hoUng. 
She is in superb evening dress.) 

PAULA. Dearest! 

AxniBEY. Why have you come here? 
PAULA. Angry? 

AUBREY. Yes— no. But it’s eleven 
o’clock. 

PAULA (laughing). I know. 

AUBREY. What on earth will Morse 
think? 
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PAULA. Do you trouble yourself 
about what servants think.^ 

AUBREY. Of course. 

PAULA. Goose! They’re only ma- 
chines made to wait upon people— 
and to give evidence in the Divorce 
Court. (Looking round) Oh, in- 
deed! A snug little dinner! 

AUBREY. Three men. 

PAULA (suspiciously). Men? 

AUBREY. Men. 

PAULA (penitently). Ah! (Sitting at 
the table) I’m so himgry. 

AUBREY, Let me get you some game 
pie, or some— 

PAULA. No, no, hungry for this. 
What beautiful fruit! I love fruit 
when it’s expensive. (He clears a 
space on the table, places a plate 
before her, and helps her to fruit) 
I haven’t dined, Aubrey dear. 

AUBREY. My poor girl! Why? 

PAULA. In the first place, I forgot to 
order any dinner, and my cook, 
who has always loathed me, 
thought he’d pay me out before 
he departed. 

AOTBEY, The beast! 

PAULA, That’s precisely what I— 

ACTREY. No, Paulal 

PAULA. What I told my maid to 
call him. What next will you think 
of me? 

AUBREY. Forgive me. You must be 
starved. 
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PAULA ideating fruit). I didn’t care. 
As there was nothing to eat, I sat 
in my best frock, with my toes 
on the dining-room fender, and 
dreamt, oh, such a lovely dinner 
part)'. 

AUBHEY. Dear lonely little womani 

PAULA. It was perfect. 1 saw you at 
the end of a very long table, op- 
posite me, and we exchanged sly 
gjances now and again over the 
flowers. We were host and hostess, 
Aubrey, and had been married 
about five years. 

AUBBEY (kissing her hand). Five 
years. 

PAULA. And on each side of us 
was the nicest set imaginable-you 
know, dearest, the sort of men and 
women that can’t be imitated. 

AtTBREY, Yes, yes. Eat some more 
fruit. 

PAULA. But I haven’t told you the 
best part of my dream. 

WBBEY, Tell me. 

PAULA. Well, although we had been 
married only such a few years, I 
seemed to know by the look on 
their faces that none of our guests 
had ever heard anything— anything 
-anything peculiar about the fas- 
cinating hostess. 

AUBHEY. Tliat’s just how it will be, 
Paula. The world moves so quickly. 
That’s just how it will be. 

PAULA (with a little grimace), I 
wonder! (dancing at the fire) 
Ugb! Do throw another log on. 


AUBBEY (mending the fire). There. 
But you musn’t be here long. 

PAULA. Hospitable wrelchl I've 
something important to tell you. 
No, stay where you are. (Turning 
from him, her face averted) f^ook 
here, that was my dream, Aubrey; 
but the fire went out while 1 was 
dozing, and I woke up with a regu- 
lar fit of the shivers. And the result 
of it all was tliat I ran upstairs and 
scribbled you a letter. 

aubhey. Dear babyl 

PAULA. Remain where you are. 
(Taking a letter from her •pocket) 
This is it. I’ve given you an account 
of myself, furnished you with a list 
of my adventures since I— you 
know. (Weighing the letter in her 
hand) I wonder if it would go for 
a penny. Most of it you’re ac- 
quainted with; Toe told you a 
good deal, haven’t I? 

AUBREY. Oh, Paulal 

PAULA. What I haven’t told you 1 
dare say you’ve heard from others. 
But in case they’ve omitted any- 
thing-the dears-it’s all here. 

AUBHEY. In Heaven's name, why 
must you talk like this tonight? 

PAULA. It may save discussion by- 
Md-bye, don’t you think? (Hold- 
ing out the letter) There you are. 

AUBREY. No, dear, no, 

PAULA, Take i1. (He takes the let- 
ter) Read it through after I’ve 
gone, and then— read it again, and 
turn the matter over in your mbid 
finally. And if, even at the very last 
moment, you feel you-oughtn’t to 
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go to church with me, send a mes- 
senger to Pont Street, any time be- 
fore eleven tomorrow, telling me 
that you’re afraid, and I— I’ll talce 
the blow. 

AUBREY. Why, what— what do you 
think I am? 

PAULA. ’That’s it. It’s because I 
know you’re such a dear good fel- 
low that I want to save you the 
chance of ever feeling sorry you 
married me. I really love you so 
much, Aubrey, that to save you 
that, I’d rather you treated me as— 
as the others have done. 

AUBREY (turning from her with a 
cry). Oh! 

PAULA (after a slight pause). I 
suppose I’ve shocked you. I can’t 
help it if I have. 

(She sits, with assumed languor 
and indifference. He turns to her, 
advances, and kneels by her.) 

AUBREY. My dearest, you don’t un- 
der-stand me. I— I can’t bear to hear 
you always talking about— what’s 
done with. I tell you I’ll never re- 
member it; Paula, can’t you dis- 
miss it? Tr-y. Darling, if we promise 
each other to forget, to forget, 
we’re bound to be happy. After ail, 
it’s a mechanical matter; the mo- 
ment a wretched thought enters 
your head, you quickly tlrink of 
something bright— it depends on 
one’s will. Shall I bm-n this, dear? 
(Referring to the letter he holds in 
his hand) Let me, let me! 

PAULA (rolth a shrug of the shoul- 
ders) . I don’t suppose there’s much 
drat’s new to you in it,— just as you 
like. 

(He goes to the fire and bums the 
letter.) 
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AUBREY. There's an end of it. ( Re- 
turning to her) What’s the matter? 

PAULA (rising, coldly). Oh, noth- 
ing! I’ll go and pirt my cloak on. 

AUBMJY (detaining het). What is 
the matter? 

PAULA. Well, I think you might 
have said, “You’re very generous, 
Paula,” or at least, "Thank you, 
dear,” when I offered to set you 
free. 

AUBREY' (catching her in his arms ) . 
Ah! 

PAULA. Ah! ah! Ha! ha! It’s all very 
well, but you don’t know what it 
cost me to make such an offer. I do 
so want to be man-ied. 

AUBBEY. But you never imagined—? 

PAULA. Perhaps not. And yet I did 
think of what I’d do at the end of 
our acquaintance if you had pre- 
ferred to behave like the rest. 
(Taking a flower from her bodice.) 

AUBREY. Hush! 

PAULA. Oh, I forgot! 

AUBREY. What would you have 
done when we parted? 

PAULA. Why, killed myself. 

AUBREY. Paula, deal! 

PAULA. It’s true. ( Putting the 
flower in his buttonhole) Do you 
know, I feel certain I should make 
away with myself if anything seri- 
ous happened to me. 

AUBREY. Anything serious! What, 
has nothing ever been serious to 
you, Paula? 
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PAULA. Mot lately; not .since a long 
while ago. T made up inv mind then 
to have done with taking things 
scxiously. If [ hadn’t. I— IIowc\er, 
v,e won’t t.ilk about that. 

AUHHEY. But now, now, life will he 
diflereiit to you, won’t it— quite 
different’:' Eh, clear? 

PAtJLA. Oh, yes, now. Only, Aubrey, 
mind you keep me always happy. 

aubhey. I will try to. 

PAULY. I know I couldn’t swallow a 
second hig dose of misery. I Imow 
that if e-.ei I felt wretched again 
—truly wi etched— I should take a 
leaf out of Connie Tirlemont’s 
book. Y(Ju remember? They found 
her— (With a look of horror.) 

Atnmr.Y. For God’s sake, don’t let 
your thoughts run on such thingsl 

PAULA (laughine.). Ha, ha, how 
scared )uu lookl Tliere, think of 
the lime! Dcaiest, what will my 
coachm.iii .say? My cloak! 

(Slip runs off, gaily, hij the upper 
tlooi. ATiBiiEY loola' after her for a 
moimnt, then he teclks up to the 
flic and .\tatids u.armlug his feet 
at the Imi.s. As he docs so he raises 
his Lead and observes the letters 


upon the mantelpiece. He takes 
one down quickly.) 

AUBREY. Ahl Ellcaiil (Opening the 
letter and reading) “My dear 
father, -A groat change lui.s come 
o\er me. I believe my mother in 
Heaven has spoken to mo, and 
counselled me to turn to you in 
your loneliiicsss. At any rale, your 
words ha\o reached luy lioiirl, and 
I no longer feel fitted lor this .sol- 
emn life. I am ready to i.ike my 
place by you. Dear father, will 
you receive me?— eli.ean.” 

{pAUi.A re-enters, dressed in a 
handsome cloak. lie stares at hei 
as if he hardly realised her pres- 
ence.) 

PAULA. What are you stating at? 
Dorr’t you admire my cloak? 

AUBREY. Yes. 

PAULA. Couldn’t you wait till I’d 
gone before reading your letters? 

AUBREY (putting the Idler away). 
I beg your pardon. 

PAULA. Talce me downstairs to 
the carriage. (Slip]nng her arm 
ihiough his) How I louse you! 
Tomoirow! I’m so happy! (They 
go out.) 


ACT ■nvo 


A morning-room in aubrey tanqueray’s house, “Ilighercoombe’’ near 
U iUowmctc, Surrey-a bright and prettily furnished apartment of irregu- 
lar thepe, with double doors opening into a small hall at the hack, mwiher 
door on the left, and a large recessed window through which is ohlumed 
a view of e^ensivo grounds. Everything about the room is charmbi" and 
graceful. The fire is burning in the grate, and a small table is ta,s!cfid\j 
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hid for hreakfaht. It Is a morning in early sprmg, and the sun i't streaming 
m thtough the window. 

AiinnEY and r\uLA aic seated at hrcalefast, and aubrey is silently read- 
ing lus lellei.i. 'l'v)0 seramts, a man and a woman, hand dishes and then 
retire. After a little while Audrey puts his Jeiters aside and looks across 
to the window. 


AUDREY. Sun.shine! Springl 

PAUI.A (glancing at the clock). Ex- 
actly six minutes. 

AUBREY. Six minutes? 

PAULA. Six minutes, Aubrey dear, 
since you made your last remark. 

AUDREY. I beg your pardon: I was 
reading my letters. Have you seen 
Ellean tliis nioniiiig? 

PAULA (coldly). Your last obsoi-va- 
tioii but one was about Ellean. 

aubuey. Dearest, what shall I talk 
about? 

PAULA. Ellean breakfasted two 
hours ago, Morgan tells me, and 
then went out walking witli her 
dog. 

AUBREY. She wraps up warmly, I 
hope; this sunshine is deceptive. 

PAULA. I ran about the lawn last 
night, after dinner, in satin shoes. 
Were you anxious about me? 

AUDREY. Certainly. 

PAULA (melting). Really? 

AUBHEY. You make me wretchedly 
anxious; you delight in doing in- 
cautious things. You are Incurable. 

PAULA. Ah, what a beast I ami (Go- 
ing to him and kissing him, then 


glancing at the letters by his dda) 
A letter from Cayley? 

AUBREY. He is slaying veiy neat 
here, with Mrs. — Very near here. 

PAULA. With tile lady whose chim' 
neys we have the honour of con- 
templating from our windows? 

AUBREY. With Mrs. Corlelyon— yes. 

PAULA. Mrs. Cortelyonl The woman 
who might have set the example 
of calling on me when we first 
threw out roots in this deadly- 
lively soil! Deuce take Mrs. Cor- 
telyonl 

AUBREY. Hush! my dear girll 

PAULA (returning to her seat). Oh, 
I know she’s an old acquaintance 
of yours— and of tlio first Mm. 
Tanqueiay. And she joins the rest 
of ’em in slapping Uie second Mrs, 
Tanqueniy' in tho face. However. 
I have my revenge— she’s six-and- 
forly, and I wish nothing worse la 
happen to any woman. 

AUBREY'. Well, she’s going to town, 
Cayley says here, and Ins visit’s at 
an end. He’s coming over this 
morning to call on you. Shall we 
ask liim to transfer himself to us? 
Do say yes. 

PAULA. Yes. 

AUBREY (gladly). Ah, ha! old Cay- 
ley. 
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PAULA {coldly). He’ll amuse you. 

AUBREY, And you too. 

pAifLA. Because yon find a com- 
panion, shall I be boisterously hi- 
'avious? 

AUBREY. Come, cornel He talks 
London, and you know you like 
that. 

PAULA. London! London or Heavenl 
which is farther from me! 

AUBREY. Paula! 

PAULA. Oh! Oh, I am so bored, 
Aubrey! 

AUBREY (gathering up his letters 
and going to her, leaning ooer her 
shoulder). Baby, what can I do for 
you? 

PAULA. I suppose, nothing. You 
have done all you can for me. 

AUBREY. What do you mean? 

PAULA. You have married me. 

(He wallis away from her thought- 
fully, to the writing table. As he 
places his letters on the table he 
sees an addressed letter, stamped 
for the post, lying on the hlotting- 
book; he picks it up.) 

AUBREY (in an altered tone). 
You’ve been rvriting this morning 
before breakfast? 

PAULA (looking at him quickly, 
then away ogain). Er— that letter. 

AUBREY (with the letter in his 
hand). To Lady Orreyed. MTiy? 

PAULA. Why not? Mabel’s an old 
friend of mine. 


AtJBBEY. Are you— corresponding? 

PAULA. I heard from her yesterday. 
They’ve just returned from the 
Riviera. She seems happy. 

AUBREY (sarcastically). That’s good 
news. 

PAULA, why are you always so cut- 
ting about Mabel? She’s a kind- 
hearted girl. Everything’s altered; 
she even thinks of letting her hair 
go back to brown. She’s Lady 
Orreyed. She’s married to George. 
What’s the matter with her? 

AUBREY (turning away). Oh! 

PAULA. You drive me mad some- 
times with the tone you take about 
things! Great goodness, if you come 
to that, George Oneyed’s wife isn’t 
a bit worse than yours! (He faces 
her suddenly) I suppose I needn’t 
have made that observation. 

AUBREY. No, there was scarcely a 
necessity. 

(He throws the letter on to the 
table, and takes up the newspaper. ) 

PAtJLA. I am very sorry. 

AUBREY. All right, dear. 

PAULA (trifling with the letter). I 
—I’d better teU you what I’ve writ- 
ten. I meant to do so, of comse. I 
—I’ve asked the Orreyeds to come 
and stay with us. (Ho looks at her, 
and lets the paper fall to the ground 
in a helpless way) George was a 
great friend of Cayley’s; I’m sure 
he would be delighted to meet 
them here. 

AUBREY (laughing mirihlessly) . Ha, 
ha, ha! They say Orreyed has taken 
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to tippling at dinner. Heavens 
above! 

PAULA. Oh! I’ve no patience with 
you! You’ll kill me with thi.s life! 

selects some -floweis pom a 
vase on the table, cuts and arranges 
them, and fastens them in her bod- 
ice) Wliat is my existence, Sunday 
to Saturday? In the morning, a 
drive down to the village, with the 
groom, to give my ordeis to the 
badespeople. At lunch, you and 
Ellcan. In tire afternoon, a novel, 
the newspaper's: if fine, another 
drive— i/ fine! Tea— you and Ellean. 
Tlren two hours of dusk; then din- 
ner-— you and Ellean, Then a game 
of fiisique, you and 1, while Ellean 
reads a religious book in a dull 
corner. Tlren a yawn from me, an- 
other from you, a sigh from Ellean; 
three figures suddenly rise-“Good 
night, good night, good night!” 
(imitating a kiss) "God bless you!” 
Ah! 

AUBBEY. Yes, yes, Paula— yes, dear- 
est— that’s what it is note. But by- 
and-bye, if people begin to come 
round us— 

PAULA. Hah! That’s where we’ve 
made the mistake, ray friend Au- 
brey! (Pointing to the window) Do 
you believe these people will ever 
come round us? Your former crony, 
Mrs. Cortelyon? Or the grim old 
vicar, or that wife of his whose 
huge nose is positively indecent? 
Or the Ullatlrornes, or tire Gollans, 
or Lady William Petres? I know 
better! And when the young ones 
gradually take the place of the old, 
there will still remain the sacred 
tradition that the dreadful person 
who lives at the top of the hill is 
never, under any circumstances, to 
be called upon! And so we shall 


go oir hero, year in and year out, 
until the sap is riur out of our lives, 
and we’re stale and dry and with- 
ered from sheer, solitary respecta- 
bility. Upon my word, I wonder 
we didn’t see that we should have 
been far happier if we’d gone hr 
for the devil-may-care, cafe-living 
sort of life in town! After all, I 
have a set, and you might have 
joined it. It’s true, I did want, 
dearly, dearly, to be a married 
woman, but where’s the pride in 
being a married woman among 
manied women who are- married? 
If— (Seeing that aubbey’s head 
has sunk into his hands) Aubrey! 
My' dear boy! You’re not— raying? 
(He looks up, with a flushed face. 
EL7.EAN enters, dressed very simply 
for walking. She is a low-voiced, 
grave girl of about nineteen, with 
a face somewhat resembling a Ma- 
donna. Towards paula her manner 
is cold and distant.) 

AUBBEY (in an undertone). Ellean! 

ELLEAN. Good morning, papa. 
Good moi-ning, Paula. 

(paula puts her arms round el- 
I.EAN and kisses her. ellean makes 
little response.) 

PAULA. Good morning. (Brightly) 
We’ve been breakfasting tlris side 
of the house, to get the sun. (She 
sHs at the piano and rattles at a 
gay melody. Seeing that p.aula’s 
back is turned to them, ellean 
goes to AUBBEY and kisses him; he 
returns the kiss almost furtively. 
As they separate, the servants re- 
enter, and proceed to carry out the 
breakfast table.) 

AUBBEY (to ellean). I gueSS 
where you’ve been: there’s some 
gorse clinging to your frock. 
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ELLEAN (removing a sprig of gorse 
from her skirt). Rover and I 
walked nearly as far as Black 
Moor. The poor fellow has a thorn 
in his pad; I am going up-stairs 
for niy tweezers. 

A.XJBBEY. Elleanl (She returns to 
him) Paula is a little depressed 
—out of sorts. She_ complains that 
she has no companion, 

ELLEAN. I am with Paula nearly all 
the day, papa. 

AUBBEY. Ah, but you’re such a little 
mouse. Paula likes cheerful people 
about her. 

ELLEAN. I'm afraid I am naturally 
rather silent; and it’s so difficult to 
seem to be what one is not. 

AUBBEY. I don’t wish that, EUean. 

ELLEAN. I will offer to go down to 
the village with Paula tms momine 
-shaU I? ® 

AUBHEY (touching her hand 
gently). Thank you— do, 

ELLEAN. When I’ve looked after 
Rover, I’ll come back to her. (She 
goes out; Paula ceases playing, 
Jtnd turns on the music-stool, look- 
ing Ot AUBBEY.) 

PAULA, Well, have you and Kllnnii 
had your little confidence? 

AUBBEY. Confidence? 

PAULA. Do you think I couldn’t 
feel it, like a pain between my 
shoulders? 

AUBBEY. EUean is coming back in 
a few minutes to be with you. 


(Bending over her) Paula, Paula 
dear, is this how you keep your 
promise? 

PAULA. Ohl (Rising impatiently, 
and crossing swlply to the settee, 
where she sits, moving restlessly) 
I can't keep my promise; I am 
jealous; it won’t be smothered. I 
see you looking at her, watching 
her; your voice diups when you 
speak to her. I know how fond you 
are of that girl, Aubrey. 

ArmBEY. What would you have? 
I’ve no other home for her. She is 
my daughter. 

PAULA. She is your saint. Saint 
Elleanl 

AUBREY. You have often told me 
how good and sweet you think her. 

PAULA. Goodl— yesl Do you imag- 
ine that makes me less jealous? 
(Going to him and clinging to his 
arm) Aubrey, there are two sorts 
of affection— the love for a woman 
you respect, and the love for the 
woman you-love. She gets the first 
from you: I never can. 

AUBBEY. Hush, hushl You don’t 
realise what you say. 

PAULA. If EUean cared for me only 
a little, it would be different. I 
shouldn’t be jealous then. Why 
doesn't she care for me? 

AUBBEY. She— she— she will, in time. 

PAULA. You can’t say that without 
stuttering. 

AUBBEY. Her disposition seems a 
little unresponsive; she resembles 
her mother in many ways; I can 
see it every day. 
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PAULA. She's marble. It’s a shame. 
There’s not the slightest excuse; for 
all she knows. I’m as much a saint 
as she— only married. Dearest, help 
me to win her over I 

AUBREY. Help you? 

PAtTLA. You can. Teach her that it 
is her duty to love me; she hangs 
on to every word you speak. I’m 
sure, Aubrey, that the love of a 
nice woman who believed me to 
be like herself would do me a 
world of good. You’d get the bene- 
fit of it as well as I. It would 
soothe me; it would make me less 
horribly restless; it would take this 
—this— mischievous feeling from 
me. (Coaxingly) Aubrey! 

aubhey. Have patience; everything 
will come right. 

PAULA. Yes, if you help me. 

AUBHEY. In the meantime you will 
tear up your letter to Lady Or- 
reyed, won’t you? 

PAULA (kissing his hand). Of 
course I will— anything! 

AUBHEY. Ah, thank you, deai-estl 
(Laughing) Why, good graciousl 
—ha, ha!— just imagine "Saint El- 
lean” and that woman side by side! 

PAULA (going bach with a cry). 
Ah! 

AUBHEY. Wliat? 

PAULA (passionately). It’s Ellean 
you’re considering, not me? It’s all 
Ellean with you! Ellean! EUeanI 
(ellean re-enters.) 

ELLEAN. Did you call me, Paula? 
(Clenching his hands, axjbbey turns 
away and goes out) Is papa angry? 


PAULA. I drive him dishacted 
sometimes. There, I ainfess it! 

ELLEAN. Do you? Oh, why do youf 

PAULA. Because I— because I’rrl 


ELLEAN. Jealous? 

PAULA. Yes— of you. (ellean is 
silent) Well, what do you think of 
that? 

ELLEAN. I knew it; I’ve seen it. It 
hurts me dreadfully. What do you 
wish me to do? Go away? 

PAULA. Leave usl (Beckoning her 
with a motion of the head) Look 
here! (ellean goes to paula 
slowly and unresponsively) You 
could cure me of my jealousy very 
easily. Why don’t you— like me? 

ellean. What do you mean by- 
like you? I don’t understand. 

PAULA. Love me. 

ELLEAN. Love IS not a feeling that 
is under one’s control. I shall alter 
as time goes on, perhaps. I didn’t 
begin to love my father deeply till 
a few montlis ago, and men I 
obeyed my mother. 

PAULA. Ah, yes, you dream things, 
don’t you— see them in your sleep? 
You fancy your modier speaks to 
you? 

ELLEAN. When you have lost your 
mother it is a comfort to believe 
diat she is dead only to tliis life, 
that she still watches over her 
child. I do believe that of my 
mother. 

PAULA. Well, and so you haven’t 
been bidden to love me? 
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ELLEAN {after a pause, almost in- 
attdibly). No. 

PAULA. Dreams are only a hash- 
up of one’s day-thoughts, I suppose 
you know. Think intently of any- 
thing, and it’s bound to come hack 
to you at night. I don’t cultivate 
dreams myself. 

ELLEAN. Ah, I knew you would 
only sneerl 

PAULA. I’m not sneering; I’m 
speaking the truth. I say Aat if 
you cared for me in the daytime 
I should soon make friends with 
those nightmares of yours. Ellean, 
why don’t you hy to look on me 
as your second mother? Of course 
there are not many years between 
us, but I’m ever so much older 
than you— in experience. I shall 
have no cliildren of my own, I 
know that; it would be a real com- 
fort to me if you would make me 
feel we belonged to each other. 
Won’t you? Perhaps you think I’m 
odd— not nice. Well, die fact is I’ve 
two sides to my nature, and I’ve let 
the one almost smother the other. 
A few years ago I went through 
some trouble, and since then I 
haven’t shed a tear. I believe if 
you put your arms round me just 
once I should run rupstairs and 
have a good cry. There, I’ve talked 
to you as I’ve never talked to a 
woman in my life. Ellean, you 
seem to fear me. Don’t! Kiss me! 
(With a cry, almost of despair, el- 
uejlx iinns from paula and sinks 
on to the settee, covering her face 
with her hands.) 

PAULA (indignantly) . Oh! Why is 
it! How dare you treat me like 
this? What do you mean by it? 
What do you mean? 

(A SEUVANT enters.) 
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SERVANT. Mr. Drummlo, ma’am. 

( CAYLEY DRUMMLE, in ridiug-dress, 
enters briskly. The servant rg. 
tires.) 

PAULA (recovering herself). Well, 
Cayley! 

DRUMMLE (shaking hands with her 
cordially). How are you? (Shaking 
hands with ellean, who rises) 1 
saw you in the distance an hour 
ago, in the gorse near Stapleton’s. 

ELLEAN. I didn’t see you, Mr. 
Drummle. 

DHtUiiMLE. My dear Ellean, it is my 
experience that no charming young 
lady of nineteen ever does see a 
man of forty-five. (Laughing) Ila, 
Hal 

ELLEAN (going to the door ) . Paula, 
papa wishes me to drive down to 
the village with you this morning. 
Do you care to take me? 

PAULA (coldlij). Oh, by all means. 
Pray tell Watts to balance the cart 
for three. 

(ellean goes out.) 

DRUMMLE. How’s Aubrey? 

PAULA. Very well— when Ellenn’s 
about the house. 

DRUMMLE. And you? I needn’t ask. 

PAULA (walking away to the win- 
dow). Oh, a dog’s life, my dear 
Cayley, mine. 

DRUMMLE. Eh? 

PAULA. Doesn’t that define u happy 
marriage? I’m sleek, well-kept, 
well-fed, never without a bone to 
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gnaw and fresh straw to lie upon. 
(Gazing out of the window) Oh, 
dear me! 

DHUMMLE. H’ml Well, I heartily 
congi'atulate you on your kennel. 
The view from the terrace here is 
superb. 

PAULA. Yes; I can .see London. 

DBUMMLE. London! Not quite so 
far, surely? 

PAULA. I can. Also the Mediter- 
ranean, on a fine day. I wonder 
what Algiers looks like this morn- 
ing from the seal (Impulsioahj) 
Oh, Cayley, do you remember 
those jolly times on board Peter 
Jaiman’s yachf when we lay 
off—? (Stopping suddenly, seeing 
onuMMLE staring at her) Good 
gracious! What are we talking 
about! 

(axjbret enters.) 

AUBHEY (#0 drummle). Dear old 
chap! Has Paula asked you? 

PAULA. Not yet. 

AUBREY. We want you to come to 
us, now that you’re leavhig Mrs. 
Cortclyon— at once, today. Stay a 
month, as long as you please— eh, 
Paula? 

PAULA. As long as you can possibly 
endure it— do, Cayley. 

DBUMAiLE (looking at aubhey). 
Delighted. (To paula) Charming 
of you to have me. 

PAULA. My dear man, you’re a 
blessing. I must telegraph to Lon- 
don for more fish! A strange appe- 
tite to cater for! Something to do, 
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to do, to do! (She goes out in a 
mood of almost childish delight.) 

DBUMMLE (eyeing aubbey). Well? 

AUBBEY (with a wearied anxious 
look). Well, Cayley? 

DBUMMLE. How are you getting 
on? 

AUBBEY. My position doesn’t grow 
less difficult. I told you, when I 
met you last week, of this feverish, 
jealous attachment of Paula’s for 
Ellean? 

DBUMMLE. Yes. I hardly know why, 
but I came to the conclusion that 
you don’t consider it an altogether 
fortunate attachment. 

AUBBEY. Ellean doesn’t respond to 
it. 

DBUMMLE. These are early days. 
Ellean will warm towards your 
^vife by-and-bye. 

AUBBEY. Ah, but there’s the ques- 
tion, Cayley! 

DBUMMLE. What question? 

AUBREY. The question which posi- 
tively distracts me. Ellean is so dif- 
ferent from— most women; I don’t 
believe a purer creature exists out 
of heaven. And I— I ask myself, am 
I doing right in exposing her to the 
influence of poor Paula’s light, 
careless nature? 

DBUMMLE. My dear Aubrey! 

AUBBEY. That shocks you! So it 
does me. I assure you I long to 
urge my girl to break down the 
reserve which keeps her apart from 
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Paula, but somehow I can’t do it 
—well, I don’t do it. IIow can I 
make )oii underst.uid? lint when 
yon eojic to us you’ll uudei'stand 
fjuickly enough. Cayley, there’s 
hardly ?^ibjeel you can l>roach 
111 vl.ie’i poor Paula ha.sn’t some 
s'.i-.mgt', ( iil-of-lLe-way thought to 
guo uliciaiiee to; some cuiious, 
w<ifj)ed iiotjoii. T’lUy aic not mere 
\\ o rl (1 1 y th ,ii "hts— unless, good 
Coil! tliey hr long to the liltlo hell- 
ish world which our blachguiirdism 
ha? tieJi'l: no, her ideas h.i’.c 
too iH-.h e.deuhitkm in them t.o be 
tilk.l •.vorlJly. Put it lu de, it the 
ijo’.e Jit idful ih.it such thoughts 
'1 "il'l I'j ready, spontaneous; that 
c'.nvcL 'ing tlieni hc..s become a per- 
{e''lly niiHiral process: that her 
uMr.'ls, act.? oven, bavo almost loit 
Ihtir pnper sipiilicanco lor her, 
and sceiii beyond l;cr control. Ab, 
mid the puin of listening to it all 
fioiii the \'omau one loves, tlie 
woman one hoped to make happy 
and cvwiteiilcd, who is rcallv and 
tiuly ii good woman, as it were, 
mvlmedl Well, tin's it, rny burden, 
in.d I shouldn’t spcolc to you of it 
full for iny anxiety about Ellean. 
Pile in! A\hat is to he her future? 
It is in my hands; what am I to 
^, 1 .' CaUcy, when I reinember how 
isi'ean comes to me, from another 
’vorlil I alway.s think— when I real- 
j'c the chargfi that’s laid on me, I 
hrl nivfell wishing, in a sort of 
i‘"rror, tiiat my child were safe 
mi'Jer th-? ground! 

D’ai‘iiMi,E. Sly dear Aubrey, aren’t 
>' 0 'i making a mislalce? 

m.u v. Very lilcely. What is it? 

A mistake, not in ro- 
gaidiiig your Ellean as iin angel, 
but L>i believing that, under any 


circumstances, it would be possible 
for Iner to go Ibroiigh life witlioiit 
getting her \vdu'to lobc— shall v. c 
say, a little dusty at the liora? 
Don’t l.ike me for a cynic. 1 am 
sure iherc arc m.my women upon 
earth W'ho arc almost divinely in- 
nocent; i)ut being on earth, they 
mu.-.t send their robes to Lire laun- 
dry occasionally. Ah, and it’s right 
that they should !vi\c to do so, Jor 
what can they learn from the 
fliocki'no of their little washing- 
bill'. blit lessons of charily? Now 
1 sec but two courses open to you 
for the dispo.sal of your angel. 

AUBREY. Yes? 

DRUMMLE. You mu.st either restrict 
her to a paradi.se which is, like 
every earthly paradise, necessarily 
somewhat imperfect, or tri'al her 
as an ordinary fle.sh-and-hlood 
young woman, and give her tho 
advantages of that society to which 
she properly belongs. 

AUBREY. Advantages? 

DRUMWLE. My dear Aubrey, of all 
forms of innocence mere ignorance 
is tlie least admirable. 'Take my 
advice, lot her walk and talk and 
suffer and be healed witli the great 
crowd. Do it, and hope that she’ll 
some day meet a good, honest fi'l- 
low who’ll make her life compltlc, 
happy, secure. Now you see what 
I’m driving at. 

AUBREY. A sanguine programme, 
my dear Cayleyl Oh, I’m not pooh- 
poohing it. Putting sentiment aside, 
of course I laiow that a forlunalo 
man-iage for Ellean would bo the 
best— perhaps the only— solution of 
my difficulty. But you forget the 
danger of the course you suggest. 
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oHTOmLii. Danger? 

Ai uhry. If Ellean goes among men 
and women, how can she escape 
from learning, sooner or laler, the 
hi.'ioiy of— poor Paula’s— old life? 

iinuArMLE. H’ml You remember the 
episode of the Jeweller’s Son in the 
Arabian Niglils? Of course you 
don’t. Well, if your daughter lives, 
she cant escapc-whal you’re 
afraid of. (aubrey gives a half- 
sUfled exclamation of pain) An.d 
when she does hear the .story, 
surely it would bo better that she 
should have some knowledge of 
the vvoi'ld to help her to under- 
stand it. 

AomiEY. To understand! 

nnuAiMLE. To understand, to- 
philosophise. 

AueiiET. To plulo,sophise? 

DRUjiAruj;. Philosophy is toleration, 
and it is only one step from tolera- 
tion to forgiveness. 

AUBREY. You’re right, Caylcv; I be- 
lieve you always are. Yes, yes. But, 
even if I had iho courage to at- 
tempt to solve the problem of 
Ellean’s future in this way, I— Im 
helpless. 

DnuAfULE. How? 

AUDREY. What means have I now 
of placing my daughter in the 
world I’ve left? 

drummue. Oh, some friend— some 
woman friend. 

AUBREY. I have none; they’re gone. 

DKUMMLE. You’re wrong there; I 
know one— 


AUDREY {Uitening). That’s Paulas 
cart. Let’s discuss this again. 

DRtJMMLE (going tip to the toin- 
(low and. looking oul). ft is/i’t the 
dog-cart. {Turning to aubrey) I 
hope you’ll forgive me, old chap. 

AUBBRY. What for? 

DRUNtMLE. Who.se whecls do you 
tliink h.ivc been cutting ruts in 
your immaculate drive? 

(A servant enters.) 

SERVANT (to Audrey). Mrs. Cor- 
telyon, sir. 

AUBREY. Mrs. Cortelyon! (After a 
short pause) Very well. (The serv- 
ant ivithdraiDs) What on earth is 
the meaning of this? 

dp.ummle. AhomI Wlule I’ve been 
our old friend's guest, Aubrey, we 
have very naturally talked a good 
deal about you and yours. 

AUBREY. Indeed, have ymu? 

URUMMLE. Yes; and Alice Cortel- 
yon has arrived at the conclusion 
that it would have been far kinder 
had she called on Mrs. Tanqueray 
long ago. She’s going abroad for 
Easier before settling down m Lorn 
don for the season, and I believe 
she has come over this morning to 
ask for ElleaiTs companionsliip. 

AURiffiY. Oh, I see! (Frotdning) 
Quite a friendly little conspiracy, 
ray dear Cayley! 

DRUMMLE. Conspiracjyl Not at all, 
I assure you, (Laugning) Ha, hal 
(ellean enters from tho hall with 
MBS. CORTELYON, o hattdsome, 
good-humoured, spirited woman of 
about forty-fwe.) 
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ELLEAN. Papa— 

MBS. CORTELYON (tO ATOBEY, shak- 
ing hands with him heartily) . 
Well, Aubrey, how are you? I’ve 
just been teUing this great girl of 
yours that I knew her when she 
was a sad-faced, pale baby. How 
is Mrs. Tanqueray? I have been a 
bad neighbour, and I’m here to beg 
forgiveness. Is she indoors? 

AUBBEY. She’s upstairs putting on a 
hat, I believe. 

MRS. CORTELYON {.Sitting Comfort- 
ably). Ahl {She looks round: 
DRUMMLE and ELLEAN are talking 
together in the hall) We used to 
be very frank with each other, 
Aubrey. I suppose the old footing 
is no longer possible, eh? 

AUBREY. If so. I’m not entirely to 
blame, Mrs. Coitelyon. 

Mrs. CORTELYON. Mrs. Cortelyon? 
H’ml No, I admit it. But you must 
make some little allowance for me, 
Mr. Tanqueray. Your first wife and 
1, as girls, were like two cherries 
on one stalk, and then I was the 
confidential friend of your married 
life. That post, perhaps, wasn’t al- 
together a sinecure. And now— well, 
when a woman gets to my age I 
she’s a stupid, prejudiced, 
conventional creature. However, 
I’ve got over it and-(gjuing him 
her hand)— I hope you’ll be enor- 
mously happy and let me be a 
friend once more. 

AUBREY. Thank you, Alice. 

Mbs. CORTELYON. That’s right. I 
feel more cheerful than I’ve done 
for weeks. But I suppose it would 
serve me right if the second Mrs. 


Tanqueray showed me the door. 
Do you think she will? 

AUBREY {listening). Here is my 
wife. (MRS. CORTELYON rlsc’s, and 
PAULA enters, dressed for driving; 
she stops abruptly on seeing mrs. 
cortelyon) Paula, dear, Mrs. Cor- 
telyon has called to see you. 
(pAULA starts, looks at mrs, cor- 
telyon irresolutely, then after a 
slight pause barely touches mrs. 
cohtelyon’s extended hand.) 

PAULA {whose manner now alter- 
nates between deliberate insolence 
and assumed sweetness). Mrs. 
— ? What name, Aubrey? 

AUBREY. Mrs. Cortelyon. 

PAULA. Coitelyon? Oh, yes. Cor- 
telyon. 

MRS. CORTELYON {carefully guard- 
ing herself throughout against any 
expression of resentment). Aubrey 
ought to have told you that Alice 
Cortelyon and he are very old 
friends. 

PAULA. Oh, very likely he lias men- 
tioned the circumstance. I have 
quite a wretched memory. 

MRS. CORTELYON. You kiiow wo aro 
neighbours, Mrs. Tanqueray, 

PAULA. Neighbours? Are we really? 
Won’t you sit down? {They both 
sit) Neighbours! That’s most inter- 
estingl 

MRS. CORTELYON. Very near neigh- 
bours. You can see my roof from 
your windows. 

PAULA. I fancy I have observed a 
roof. But you have been away from 
homej you have only just returned 
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MBS. coBTELYON. I? What makes 
you think that? 

PAULA. Why, because it is tvvo 
months since we came to Higher- 
coombe, and I don’t remember 
your having called. 

MBS. COBTELYON. Your memory is 
now terribly accurate. No, I’ve not 
been away from home, and it is to 
explain my neglect that I am here, 
rather unceremoniously, this morn- 
ing. 

PAULA. Oh, to explain— quite so. 
(Wtih mock solicitude) Ah, you’ve 
been very ill; I ought to have seen 
that before. 

MBS. COBTELYON. Illl 

PAxmA. You look dreadfully pulled 
down. We poor women show ill- 
ness so plainly in our faces, don’t 
we? 

AUBREY (anxiously). Paula dear, 
Mrs. Cortelyon is the pictme of 
health. 

MBS. COBTELYON (wUh some as- 
perity). I have never felt better in 
my life, 

PAULA (looking round innocently). 
Have I said anything awkward? 
Aubrey, tell Mrs. Cortelyon how 
stupid and thoughtless 1 always 
ami 

MBS. COBTELYON (iO DBUMMLE, 

to/io is now standing close to her). 
Really, Cxwley— ! (He soothes her 
with a nod and smile and a motion 
of his finger to his lip) Mrs. Tan- 
queray, I am afraid my explanation 
will not be quite so satisfactory as 
either of those you have just helped 
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me to. You may have heard— but, 
if you have heard, you have doubt- 
less forgotten— that twenty years 
ago, when your husband first lived 
here, I was a constant visitor at 
Highercoombe. 

PAULA. Twenty years ago— fancy! 
I was a naughty little child then. 

MBS. COBTELYON. Possibly. Well, at 
tliat time, and till the end of het 
life, my affections were centred 
upon the lady of this house. 

PAULA. Were they? Tliat was very 
sweet of you. 

(ellean approaches mbs. cohtel- 
YON, listening intently to hei.) 

MBS. COBTELYON. I Will say no 
more on that score, but I must add 
this: when, two months ago, you 
came here, I realised, perhaps for 
the first time, that I was a middle- 
aged woman, and that it had be- 
come impossible for me to accept 
without some effort a breaking-in 
upon many tender associations. 
There, Mrs. Tanqueray, that is my 
confession. Will you try to under- 
stand it and pardon me? 

PAULA (watching elle.an,— sneer- 
ingly) . Ellean dear, you appear to 
be very interested in Mrs, Corlel- 
yon’s reminiscences; I don’t think 
I can do better tlian make )'ou my 
mouthpiece— there is such sym- 
pathy between us. What do you 
say— can we bring omrselves to for- 
give Mrs. Cortelyon for neglecting 
us for two weary months? 

MBS. COBTELYON (to ELLEAN, pleas- 
antly). Well, Ellean? (With a little 
cry of tenderness ellean impul- 
sively sits beside mbs. cortelyon 
and takes her hand) My dear 
child] 
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PAXiLA {in an undertone to ad- 
BBEir). Ellean isn’t so very slow in 
i-glfi ng to Mrs. Cortelyonl 

MBti. COHTELYON {tO PAULA and 
AUBREY ). Come, this encourages 
me to broach my scheme. Mrs. 
Tanqueray, it strikes me tliat you 
two good people are just now ex- 
cellent company for each other, 
while Ellean would perhaps be 
glad of a little peep into the world 
you are anxious to avoid. Now, I’m 
going to Paris tomorrow for a week 
or two before settling down in 
Chester Square, so-don’t gasp, 
both of youl-if this girl is willing, 
and you have made no other ar- 
rangements for her, will you let her 
come with me to Paris, and after- 
wards remain with me in town dur- 
ing the season? (ellean utters an 
exclamation of surprise, paula is 
siZenf) What do you say? 

AUBREY. Paula— Paula dear. (Hesi- 
tatingly) My dear Mrs. Cortelyon, 
this is wonderfully kiird of you; I 
am really at a loss to-eh, Cayley? 

DRUMMLE (watching PAULA appre- 
hensively). Kindi Now I must say 
I don’t mink so! I begged Alice to 
take me to Paris, and she declined. 
I am thrown over for Ellean! Ha! 
ha! 


MRS. CORTELYON. It would be a 
mercy to me. You can afford to be 
generous to a desolate old widow. 
Come, Mrs. Tanqueray, won’t you 
spare her? 

PAULA. Won’t I spare her. (Sus- 
piciously) Have you mentioned 
your plan to Aubrey — befoi'e I 
came in? 

MRS. CORTELYON. No, I had no op« 
portunity. 

PAULA. Nor to Ellean? 

MRS. CORTELYON. Oh, nO. 

PAULA (looking about her in sup- 
ressed excitement). This hasn’t 
een discussed at all, behind my 
back? 

MBS. CORTELYON. My dear Mrs. 
Tanqueray! 

PAULA. Ellean, let us hear your 
voice in the matter! 

ELLEAN. I should lilce to go with 
Mrs, Cortelyon— 

PAULA. Ah! 

ELLEAN. That is, if— if— 


MRS. CORTELYON (laughing). What 
nonsense you talk, Cayley! 

(The laughter dies out. paula re- 
mains quite still.) 


PAULA. If— what? 

ellean (looking towards aubrey, 
appealingly). Papa! 


AUBREY. Paula dear. 

PAULA (slowly collecting herself). 
One moment. I-I don’t quite— (To 
MBS. cortelyon) You propose that 
Ellean leaves HiAercoorabe al- 
most at once, and remains with 
you some months? 


PAULA (in a hard voice). Oh, of 
course— I forgot. (To aubrey) My 
dear Aubrey, it rests with you, nat- 
urally, whetiier I am— to lose— El- 
lean. 

AUBREY. Lose EUeanI (Advancing 
to paula) There is no question of 
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losing EUean. You would see El- 
lean in town constantly when she 
returned from Paris; isn’t that so, 
Mrs. Cortelyon? 

MBS. CORTELYON. Certainly. 

PAULA (hughim softly). Oh, I 
didn’t know I should be allowed 
that privilege. 

mbs. cobtelyon. Privilege, my 
dear Mrs. Tanquerayl 

PAULA. Ha, hal that makes all the 
difference, doesn’t it? 

AUBREY (with assumed gaiety). All 
the difference? I should think so! 
(To ELLEAN, laying his hand upon 
her head tenderly) And you are 
quite certain you wish to see what 
the world is like on the other side 
of Black Moorl 

ELIJIAN. If you are willing, papa, I 
am quite certain. 

AUBREY (looking at PAULA irreso- 
lutely, then speaking with an ef- 
fort). Then I-I am willing. 

PAULA (rising and strOdng the 
table lightly with her clenched 
hand). That decides iti (There is 
a general movement. Excitedly to 
MBS. COBTELYON, wko advotices 
towards her) When do you want 
her? 

MRS. COBTELYON. We go to to^vn 
this afternoon at five o’clock, and 
sleep tonight at Bayliss’s. There is 
barely time for her to make her 
preparations. 

PAULA. I will xmdertake that she is 
ready. 
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MBS. COBTELYON. I’ve a great deal 
to scramble through at home too, 
as you may guess. Good-byel 

PAULA (turning away). Mrs. Cor- 
telyon is going. ( PAULA stands 
looking out of the window, with 
her back to those in the room.) 

MRS. CORTELYON (tO VRVMMLE). 

Cayley— 

DRUMMLE (to her). Eh? 

MBS. CORTELYON. I’ve gone through 
it, tor the sake of Aubrey and his 
child, but I— I feel a hundred. Is 
lhat a mad-wonian? 

DRUMMLE. Of course; all jealous 
women are mad. (ffe goes out 
with AUBREY.) 

MBS. CORTELYON (hesitating, tc 
Paula). Good-bye, Mrs. Tan» 
queray. 

(PAULA inclines her head with the 
slightest possible movement, then 
resumes her former position, el- 
LEAN comes frotn the hall and takes 
MBS. CORTELYON out of the room. 
After a brief silence, paula turns 
with a fierce cry, and hurriedly 
takes off her coat and hat, and 
tosses them upon the settee.) 

PAULA. Who’s that? Ohl Ohl OhI 
(She drops into the chair as Au- 
brey returns; he stands looking at 
her.) 

AUBREY, I— you have altered your 
mind about going out? 

PAUTLA. Yes. Please to ring the bell. 

ATOBEY (touching the bell) . You 
are angry about Mrs. Cortelyon 
and EUean. Let me try lo e.q)lxin 
my reasons— 
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faoia. Be careful what you say to 
me just nowl I have never felt like 
this— except once— in my life. Be 
careful what you say to me! 

(A SERVANT enters.) 

faxjla (rising). Is Watts at the 
door with the cart? 

SERVANT. Yes, ma’am. 

PAULA. Tell him to drive down to 
the post-office directly with this. 
(Picking up the letter which has 
been lying upon the table.) 

aubrev. With that? 

PAULA. Yes. My letter to Lady Or- 
reyed. (Giving the letter to the 
SERVANT, who gOBS OUt.) 

AUBREY. Surely you don’t wish me 
to countermand any order of yours 
to a servant? Call the man back- 
take the letter from Ihml 

pAtmA. I have not the slightest in- 
tention of doing so. 

AUBREY, I must, then. (Going ta 
the door. She snatches tip her hat 
and coat and fallows him) What 
are you going to do? 

PAULA. If you stop that letter, I 
walk out of the house. (He hesi- 
tates, then leaves the door.) 

AUBREY. I am right in believing 
that to be the letter inviting 
George Oireyed and his wife to 
stay here, am I not? 

PAULA. Oh, yes-quite right. 

AUBREY. Let it go; I’ll write to him 
by-and-bye. 

PAULA (facing him). You darel 
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AUBREY. Hush, Paulal 

PAULA. Insult me again and, upon 
my word, I’ll go straight out of the 
housel 

AUBREY. Insult you? 

PAULA. Insult mel Wliat else is it? 
My GodI what else is it? What do 
you mean by taking Ellean from 
me? 

AUBREY. Listen—! 

PAULA. Listen to mel And how do 
you take her? You pack her ofiF in 
the care of a woman who has de- 
liberately held aloof from me, 
who’s thrown mud at mel Yet this 
Cortelyon creature has only to put 
foot here once to be entrusted with 
the charge of the girl you know I 
dearly want to keep near me! 

AUBREY'. Paula dear! hear me— 1 

PAULA. Ahl of course, of course! I 
can’t he so useful to your daughter 
as such people as this; and so I’m 
to be given the go-by for any town 
friend of yours who turns up and 
chooses to patronise usl Hahl Vei-y 
well, at any rate, as you take El- 
lean from me you justify my look- 
ing for companions where I can 
most readily find ’em. 

AUBREY. You wish me to fully ap- 

S reciate your reason for sending 
liat letter to Lady Orreyed? 

PAULA. Precisely— I do. 

AUBREY. And could you, after aD, 
go back to associates of that order? 
It’s not possiblel 
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TAiTLA {mockingly). What, not AimnEY. Piiula! 
after the refining influence of these 
intensely respectable surroundings? paula {violently). Well see! {She 
{Going to the door) We’ll seel goes out. He stands still looking 

after her.) 


ACT THREE 


The drawing-room at “Highercoombe.” Facing the spectator are two large 
French windows, sheltered by a verandah, leading into the garden; on the 
right is a door opening into a small haU. The fireplace, with a large mirror 
above it, is on the left-hand side of the room, and higher np in the same 
wall are double doors recessed. The room is richly furnished, and every 
thing betokens taste and luxury. The windows are open, and there is 
moonlight in the garden. 

LADY OKHEYED, a pretty, affected doll of a woman, with a mincing voice 
and flaxen hair, is silting on the ottoman, her head resting against the 
drum, and her eyes closed, paula, looking pale, worn, and thoroughly 
unhappy, is sitting at a table. Both are in sumptuous dinner-gowns. 


LADY OBBEYED {opening har eyes). 
Well, I never! I dropped off! 
{Feeling her hair) Just fancyl 
Where are the men? 

PAULA {icily). Outside, smoking. 
{A sebvant enters with coffee, 
which he hands to lady obbeyed. 

SIR GEORGE OBREYED COmes ill btj 

the window. lie is a man of about 
thirty-five, with a low forehead, a 
receding chin, a vacuous e.rpres- 
sion, and an ominous redness about 
the nose.) 

LADY OBBEYED {taking coffee). 
Here’s Dodo. 

SIB GEORGE. I say, the flies under 
the verandah make you swear. 
{The SEBVANT hands coffee to 
PAULA, who declines it, then to 
SIB GEOBCE, who takes a cup) Hil 
wait a bit! {He looks at the tray 
searchingly, then puts back his 


cup) Never mind. {Quietly to 
LADY obbeyed) I say, they’re 
dooced sparin’ with their liqueur, 
ain’t they? 

{The sebvant goes out at win- 
dow.) 

PAULA {to SIB geobge). Woii’t you 
take coffee, George? 

SIB GEOBGE, No, thanks. It’s geltin' 
near time for a whiskey and potass. 
{Apjiroaching paula, regarding 
LADY OBBEYED admiringly) I say. 
Birdie looks rippin’ tonight, don't 
she? 

PAULA. Your wife? 
sm GEOBGE. Yaas— Birdie. 

PAULA. Rippin’? 

SIB GEORGE. Yaas. 
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PAULA. Quite-quitc rippin’. 

{He moves round to tha settee. 
■’aul.v watches hhn with dLtaste, 
then r’' ‘i e.iid wcJhs awaij. sni 
nror.c.o f dh a l“ep on the settee.) 

i.ADY otuiLVED. P.iula love, I fitn- 
cied you and Aubrey wore u liUlc 
niojo friendly at ' dinner. You 
baven’t made it up, have you? 

PAULA, ^/e? Oil, no. Wo speak 
before oiliois, thads all. 

LADY onnUYCn. And how lonfr do 
you intend to carry on this game, 
dear? 

PAVLA (turning away impatiently). 
r really can't tcU >ou. 

L.VPY onncYEi). Sit down, old girl; 
don’t be so fidgety, (p.aula sits on 
the upper scat of the ottoman, 
tcHh her hack to l.idy orueyed) 
Of cours<!, it’s my duty, as aii old 
friend, to give you a good talking- 
to— (taul-v glares at her sudder^y 
and jiercdy)-l,ut really I’ve found 
r'U,* Pt-ls so n’uiiy smacks in the 
hue thrcii;h iiileifering in matri- 
niraiLal srjuabhlcs that I’ve deter- 
mined to drop it. 

I'at t.a. I lliiiik you’re wise. 

IaDV onUEYED. However, I must 
SdV that I do wish you'd look at 
marriage in a more solemn light— 
lust as I do. in fact. It is such a 
be.tutiful tliiiig-maniage, and if 
pt 'ple ill out position don’t respect 
it, and set a good example by liv- 
ing happily with their husbands, 
v.Cat can you expect from the 
middle classes? When did tliis sad 
State of affairs between you and 
.*uhrey actually begin? 
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PAULA. Actually, a fortnight and 
diree days ago; I haven’t ealcu- 
liled the minutes. 

L-'-DY oniiEYED. A day or two ho- 
lore Dodo and I turned up— ar- 
rived. 

p.vuLA. Yes. One always uiump- 
bers one thing by another; wo left 
off speaking to' each other iho 
morning I wrote asking you to visit 
us. 

LADY oniiEYED. Luclcy for you I 
was able to pop down, wasn’t it, 
dear? 

PAULA (glaring at her again). Most 
fortunate. 

LADY OHHEYED. A SCliOUS Split With 
your husband without a pal on tlie 
premises— I should say, without n 
friend in die hoiiso-would be most 
unpleasant. 

PAUL.A (turning to her ahniptly). 
lliis place must be horribly ilolcful 
for you and George just now. At 
least you ought to consider liim 
before me. Why didn’t you leave 
me to my difficulties? 

LADY ORUEYED. Oh, wo’ro quite 
comfortable, dear, tliank you— both 
of us. George and mo are so 
wrapped up in each other, it 
doesn’t matter where wc arc. I 
don’t want to crow over you, old 
girl, but I’ve got a perfect husband, 
(sm GEORGE is note fast asleep, his 
head thrown hack ami his mouth 
open, looking hideous.) 

PAULA (glancing at sni george). 
So you've given me to understand. 

LADY ORREYED. Not that we don’t 
have our little differences. Why, 
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we fell out only this very morning. 
You remember the diamond and 
ruby tiara Charley Prestwick gave 
poor dear Connie Tirlemont years 
ago, don’t you? 

PAULA. No, I do not. 

LADY OBIUSYED, No? Well, it’s ill 
the market. Benjamin of Piccadilly 
has got it in his shop window, and 
I’ve set my heart on it. 

PAULA. You consider it c|uilo ncccs- 
sar)'? 

LADY onuEYED. Ycs, bccausc what 
I say to Dodo is this— a lady of 
my station must smother herself 
with hair ornaments. It’s different 
with you, lovo— people don’t look 
for so much blazo from you, but 
I’ve got rank to keep up; haven’t 
I? 

PAULA. Yes. 

LADY ODHEYED. Well, that was the 
cause of the little set-to between I 
and Dodo lliis morning. He broke 
two chairs, he was in such a rage. 
I forgot they’re youi" chairs; do you 
mind? 

PAULA. No. 

LADY onnEYED. You know, poor 
Dodo can’t lose his temper with- 
out smashing something; if it isn’t 
a chair, it’s a mirror; if it isn’t that, 
it’s china— a bit of Dresden for 
choice. Dear old pet! he loves a 
bit of Dresden when he’s furious. 
He doesn’t really throw things at 
me, dear; he simply lifts them up 
and drops them, like a gentleman. 
I expect our room upstairs will 
look rather wrecky before I get 
that tiara. 
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PAULA. Excuse the suggestion; per- 
haps your husband can’t afford it. 

LADY oimEYED. Oh, liovv dreadfully 
changed you are, Paula! Dodo can 
always mortgage something, or 
borrow of his ma. What is coming 
to you! 

PAUL.S.. Ah! (She sils at the piano 
and touches tlio keys.) 

LADY onKEYED. Oh, yes, do play! 
That’s the one thing I envj' you for. 

PAULA. What shall I play? 

LADY ORISEYED. "W'hat was that 
heavenly piece you gave us List 
night, dear? 

PAULA. A bit of Schubert. Would 
you like to hear it again? 

LADY OBHEYED. You don’t know any 
comic songs, do you? 

PAULA. I'm afraid not. 

LADY OBBEYED. I leave it to you. 
(PAULA plays. AUBEEY Olid CAYLEY 

DHUMMLE appear outside the win- 
dow; they look into the room.) 

AUBHEY (to DHUMMLE ). You Can 
see her face in that mirror. Poor 
girl, how ill and wretched she 
looks. 

DHUMMLE. When are the OiTeyed.'i 
going? 

AUBREY. Heaven knowsi {Entering 
the room.) 

DHUMMLE, But yoiiro entertaining 
them; what’s it to do with heaven? 
(Following AUBREY.) 
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AUBREY. Do you know, Cayley, 
that even the Orreyeds serve a 
useful purpose? My wife actually 
speaks to me before our guests— 
think of that! I’ve come to rejoice 
at the presence of the Orreyeds! 

DHUMMLE. I dare say; we’re taught 
that beetles are sent for a benign 
end. 

AUBBEY Cayley, talk to Paula again 
tonight. 

DHUJ.IMLE. Certainly, if I get the 
chance. 

AUBHEY. Let’s contrive it. George 
is asleep; perhaps I can get that 
doll out of the way. (As they 
adtanco into the room, paula 
abruptly ceases playing and jinds 
interest in a colume of music, sib 
GEOBGE is now uodding and snor- 
ing apoplectically) Lady On-eyed, 
whenever you feel inclined for a 
game of billiards I’m at yom' serv- 
ice. 

LADY OBBEYED {jumping Up). 

Charmed, I’m sure! I really thou^t 
you’d forgotten poor little me. Oh, 
look at Dodo! 

AUBREY. No, no, don’t wake him; 
he’s tired. 


AUBBEY. You want a cigar, George; 
come into the billiard-room. {Giv- 
ing his arm to ladit obbeyed) Cay- 
ley, bring Paula, (aubbey and 
lady obbeyed go out.) 

sm GEOBGE {rising). Hey, whatl 
Billiard-room! {Looking at his 
watch) How goes the—? Phew! 
’Ullo, ’Ullol Whiskey and potass! 
{He goes rapidly after aubbey and 
LADY obbeyed. PAULA tesumes 
playing.) 

PAULA {after a pause) . Don’t moon 
about after me, Cayley; follow the 
others. 

DHUMMLE. Thanks, by-and-bye. 
{Sifting) That’s pretty. 

PAULA {after another pause, still 
playing) . I wish you wouldn’t stare 
so. 

dbummle. Was I staring? I’m 
sorry. {She plays a little longer, 
then stops suddenly, rises, and goes 
to the window, where she stands 
looking out. dbummle moves from 
the ottoman to the settee) A lovely 
night. 

PAULA {startled). Ohl {Without 
turning to him) Why do you. hop 
about like a monkey? 


lady OBBEYED. I must, he looks so 
plain. (Rousing sm geobge) Dodo! 
Dodo! 

sm GEOBGE (stupidly). ’Ullol 

lady OBBEYED. Dodo dear, you 
were snoring. 

SIB GEOBGE. Oh, I say, you could ’a 
told me that by-and-bye. 


DBUMMLE. Hot rooms play the 
deuce with the nerves. Now, it 
would have done you good to have 
walked in the garden with us after 
dinner and made merry. Why 
didn’t you? 

PAuiA. You know why. 

DBUMMLE. Ah, you’re thinking of 
the— difference between you and 
Aubrey? 
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PAULA. Yes, I am thinking of it. 

DRUMMLE- Well, so am I. How 
long-? 

PAULA. Getting on for three weeks. 

DRUMMLE. Bless me, it must be! 
And this would have been such a 
night to have healed it! Moonlight, 
the stars, the scent of flowers; and 
yet enough darkness to enable a 
land woman to rest her hand for 
an instant on the arm of a good 
fellow who loves her. Ah, ha! Its 
a wonderful power, dear Mrs. 
Aubrey, the power of an offended 
woman! Only realise it! Just that 
one touch— the mere tips of her 
fingers— and, for herself and an- 
other, she changes the colour of 
the whole world. 

PAULA (turning to him calmly). 
Cayley, my dear man, you talk 
exactly like a very romantic old 
lady. (She leaves the window and 
sits playing with the knick-knacks 
on the talm.) 

DRUMMLE (to Mmself) . H’m, that 
hasn’t done it! Well— ha, ha!— I 
accept tlie suggestion. An old 
woman, eh? 

PAULA. Oh, I didn’t intend— 

DRUMMLE. But why not? I’ve every 
qualification— well, almost. And I 
confess it would have given this 
withered bosom a throb of grand- 
motherly satisfaction if I could 
have seen you and Aubrey at peace 
before I take my leave tomorrow. 

PAULA. Tomorrow, Cayley! 


PAULA. Oh, this house is becoming 
unendurable. 

DRUMMLE. You’re very kind. But 
you’ve got the Orreyeds. 

PAULA (fiercely). The Orreyeds! I 
—I hate the Orreyeds! I lie awake 
at night, hating them! 

DRUMMLE. Pardon me. I’ve under- 
stood that their visit is, in some 
degree, owing to— hem— yom' sug- 
gestion. 

PAULA. Heavens! that doesn’t make 
me like them better. Somehow or 
another, I-I’ve outgrown these 

S le. This woman— I used to 
: her “joUyl”— sickens me. I 
can’t breathe when she's neat me: 
the whiff of her handkerchief turns 
me faint! And she patronises me 
by tire hour, until I— I feel my nails 
growing longer with every word 
she speaks! 

DRUMMLE. My dear' lady, why on 
earth don’t you say all this to 
Aubrey? 

PAULA. Oh, I've been such an utter 
fool, Cayley! 

DRUMMLE (soothingly). Well, well, 
mention it to Aubrey! 

PAULA. No, no, you don’t under- 
stand. What do you think I’ve 
done? 

DRUMMLE. Done! What, since you 
invited the Orreyeds? 

PAULA. Yes; I must tell you— 

DRUMMLE. Perhaps you'd beltw 
not. 


DRUMMLE. 1 must. 
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PAtTLA. Look herel I’ve intercepted 
some letters from Mrs. Cortelyon 
and Ellean to— him. (Producing 
three unopened letters from the 
bodice of her dress) There are the 
accursed things! From Paris— two 
from the Cortelyon woman, the 
other from Ellean! 

DROMMUE. But why— why? 

PAULA. I don’t know. Yes, I do! I 
saw letters coming from Ellean to 
her father; not a line to me— not a 
line. And one morning it happened 
I was downstairs before he was, 
and I spied this one lying with his 
heap on the breakfast-table, and I 
slipped it into my pocket— out of 
malice, Cayley, pure deviltry! And 
a day or two afterwards I met 
Elwes the postman at the Lodge, 
and took the letters from him, and 
foimd these others amongst ’em. 1 
felt simply fiendish when I saw 
them— fiendish! (Returning the let- 
ters to her bodice) And now I 
carry them about with me, and 
they’re scorching me like a mustard 
plaster! 

DBUMMUB. Oh, this accounts for 
Aubrey not hearing from Paris 
lately! 

PAULA. That’s an ingenious conclu- 
sion to arrive at! Of course it does! 
{With an hysterical laugh) Ha, ha! 

DRUMMLE. Well, well! (Laughing) 
Ha. ha, ha! 

PAULA (turning upon him). I sup- 
pose it is amusing! 

DRUMMLE. I beg pardon. 

PAULA. Heaven knows I’ve little 
enough to brag about! I’m a bad 


lot, but not in mean tricks of this 
sort. In all my life this is the most 
caddish thing I’ve done. How am I 
to get rid of these letters- that’s 
what I want to know? How am I 
to get rid of them? 

DRUMMLE. If I were you I should 
take Aubrey aside and put them 
into his hands as soon as possible. 

PAULA. Wliatl and tell him to his 
face that I— I No, thank you. I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t like to— 

DRUMMLE. No, DO; I won’t touch 
’em! 

PAULA. And you call yourself my 
friend? 

DRUMMLE (good-humouredly). No, 
I don’t! 

PAULA. Perhaps I’ll tie them to- 
gether and give them to his man 
in the morning. 

DRUMMLE. That won’t avoid an ex- 
planation. 

PAULA (recklessly). Oh, then he 
must miss them— 

DRUMMLE. And trace them. 

PAULA (throwing herself upon the 
ottoman). I donT care! 

DRUMMLE. I know you don’t; but 
let me send him to you now, may 

PAULA. Now! What do you think a 
woman’s made of? I couldn’t stand 
it, Cayley. I haven’t slept for 
nights; and last night there was 
thunder, too! I believe I’ve got the 
horrors. 
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DRUMMLE {taking the little hand- 
mirror from the table). You’ll sleep 
well enough when you deliver 
those letters. Come, come, Mrs. 
Aubrey— a good night's rest! {Hold- 
ing the mirror before her face) It’s 
quite time. {She looks at herself 
for a moment, then snatches the 
minor from him.) 

PAULA. You brute, Cayley, to show 
me thatl 

DBUMMLE. Then— may I? Be 
euided by a fr— a poor old woman! 
May I? 

PAULA. You’ll hill me, amongst you! 

DRUMMLE. What do you say? 

PAULA {after a pause). Very well. 
{He nods his head and goes out 
rapidly. She looks after Mm for a 
moment, and calls “Cayley! Cay- 
ley!” Then she again produces the 
letters, deliberately, one by one, 
fingering them with aversion. Sud- 
denly she starts, turning her head 
towards the door) Ah! 

(AUBREY enters quickly.) 

AUBREY. Paula! 

PAULA {handing him the letters, 
her face averted). There! (He ex- 
amines the letters, puzzled, and 
looks at her enquiringly) They are 
many days old. I stole them, I sup- 
pose to make you aiudous and un- 
happy, {He looks at the letters 
again, then lays them aside on the 
table.) 

AOTBEY {gently). Paula, dear, it 
doesn’t matter. 

PAULA [after a short pause). Why 
^why do you take it like this? 


AUBREY, What did you expect? 

PAULA. Oh, but I suppose silent 
reproaches are really the .severest. 
And then, naturally, you are itch- 
ing to open your letters. [She 
crosses the room as if to go.) 

AUBREY. Paula! {She pauses) 
Surely, surely, it’s all over now? 

PAULA. All over! (Mockingly) Has 
my step-daughter returned then? 
When did she arrive? I haven’t 
heal'd of it! 

AUBREY. You can be very cruel. 

PAULA. That word's always on a 
man’s lips; he uses it if his soup's 
cold. {With another movement as 
if to go) Need we— 

AUBREY. I know I've wounded you, 
Paula? But isn't there any way out 
of this? 

PAULA. When does Ellean return? 
Tomorrow? Next week? 

AUBREY (wearily). Oh! Why 
should we grudge Ellean the little 
pleasure she is likely to find in 
Paris and in London? 

PAULA. I grudge her nothing, if 
that’s a hit at me. But with that 
woman—? 

AUBREY. It must be that woman oi 
another. You know that at present 
we are unable to give Ellean the 
opportunity of— of— 

PAULA. Of mixing with respectable 
people. 

AUBREY. The opportunity of gain- 
ing friends, experience, ordinary 
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knowledge of the world. If you are 
interested in Ellean, can’t you see 
how useful Mrs. Cortelyon’s good 
offices ai-e? 

pAUL-'i. May I pul one question? At 
the end of the London season, 
when Mrs. Cortelyon has done with 
Ellean, is it quite understood tliat 
the girl comes back to us? (aubhky 
is silent) Is it? Is it? 

AUBiiEY. Let us wait till the end of 
the season— 

PAULA. Ohl I knew it. You're only 
fooling me; you put me off with 
any trash. I believe you’ve sent 
Ellean away, not for the reasons 
you give, but because you don’t 
consider me a decent companion 
for her, because you’re afraid she 
might get a little of her innocence 
rubbed off in my company? Come, 
isn’t that the truth? Be honest! 
Isn’t that it? 

aubbey. Yes. (There is a moment’s 
silence on both sides.) 

PAULA (luifh uplifted hands os if 
to strike him). Ohl 

aubhey (taking her btj the wrists). 
Sit down. Sit down. (He puts her 
into a chair; she shakes herself free 
with a cry) Now listen to me. Fond 
as you are, Paula, of harking badr 
to yom: past, there’s one chapter of 
it you always let alone. I’ve never 
asked you to speak of it; you’ve 
never offered to speak of it. I mean 
the chapter that relates to the time 
when you were-like Ellean. (She 
attempts to rise; he restrains her) 
No, no. 

^ULA, I don’t choose to talk about 
mat time. I won’t satisfy your 
curiosity. ■' ' 


AUBHEY. My dear Paula, I have no 
curiosity— I know what you were 
at Ellean’s age. I’ll tell you. You 
liadn’t a thought that wasn’t a 
wholesome one, you hadn’t an im- 
pulse that didn’t tend towards 
good, you never harboured a no- 
tion you couldn’t have gossiped 
about to a parcel of children. (She 
makes another effort ■ to rise: he 
lays his hand liglaly on her shoul- 
der) And this was a very few years 
back— there are days now when 
you look like a schoolgirl— but 
think of the difference between the 
two Paulas. You’ll have to think 
hard, because after a cruel life, 
one’s perceptions grow a thick skin. 
But, for God’s sake, do think till 
you get these two images clearly 
in your mind, and then ask your- 
self what sort of a friend such a 
woman as you are today would 
have been for the girl of seven or 
eight years ago. 

PAULA (rising). How dare you? I 
could be almost as good a friend 
to Ellean as her own mother would 
have been had she lived. I Icnow 
what you mean. How dare you? 

AUBHEY. You say that; very likely 
you believe it. But you’re blind, 
Paula; you’re blind. You! Every 
belief that a young, pure-minded 
girl holds sacred— that you once 
held sacred— you now make a tar- 
get for a jest, a sneer, a paltry cyni- 
cism. I tell you, you’re not mistress 
any longer of your thoughts or your 
tongue. Why, how often, sitting 
between you and Ellean, have I 
seen her cheeks turn scarlet as 
youve rattled off some tale that 
belongs by right to the club or the 
smoking-room! Have you noticed 
the blush? If you have, has the 
cause of it ever struck you? And 
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this is the girl you say you love, 
I admit that you do love, whose 
love you expect in return! Oh, 
Paula, I make the best, the only, 
excuse for you when I tell you 
you’re blind! 

I’AULA. Ellean— Ellean blushes 
easily. 

AUBREY. You blushed as easily a 
few years ago. 

PAULA (aper a short pause). Well! 
Have you finished your sermon? 

AUBREY {with a gesture of de- 
spair). Oh, Paula! 

(Going up to the window, and 
standing with his hack to the 
room.) 

PAXH.A (to herself). A few— years 
ago! (She walks slowly towards 
the door, then suddenly drops 
upon the ottoman in a paroxysm of 
weeping) O God! A few year.s 
ago! 

AUBREY (going to her). Paula! 

PAULA (sobbing). Oh, don’t touch 
me! 

AUBREY. Paula! 

PAULA. Oh, go away from me! (He 
goes back a few steps, and aper a 
little while she becomes calmer 
and rises unsteadily; then in an 
altered tone) Look here—! (He 
advances a step; she checks him 
with a quick gesture) Look here! 
Get rid of tliese people— Mabel 
and her husband— as soon as pos- 
sible! I— I’ve done with them I 

AUBREY (in a whisper). Paula! 

PAxmA. And then— then-when the 
time comes for Ellean to leave Mrs. 


Cortelyon, give me— give me an- 
other chancel (He advances again j 
hut she shrinks away) No, no! 
(She goes out by the door on the 
right. He sinks on to the settee, 
covering his eyes with his hands. 
There is a brief silence, then a 
SERVANT enters.) 

SERVANT. Mrs. Cortelyon. sir, witiv 
Miss Ellean. 

(aubrey rises to meet mrs. cor- 
telyon, who enters, followed by 
ELLEAN, both being in travelling 
dresses. The sebv.wjt withdraws.) 

MRS. CORTELYON (shaking hands 
with aubrey). Oh, my dear Au- 
brey! 

AUBREY. Mrs. Cortelyon! (Kis.sing 
ellean) Ellean dear! 

ELLEAN. Papa, is all well at home? 

MRS. coRi'ELYON. We’re .shockingly 
anxious. 

AUBREY. Yes, yes, all’s well. This 
is quite unexpected. (To mbs. 
cortelyon) Y’ou’ve found Paris 
insufferably hot? 

MBS CORTELYON. Insufferably hot! 
Paris is pleasant enough. We’ve 
had no letter from you! 

AUBREY. I wrote to Ellean a week 
ago. 

MRS. CORTELYON. Witliout alluding 
to the subject I had written to you 
upon. 

AUBREY (thinking) . Ah, of course^- 

MRS. CORTELYON. And since then 
we’ve both written, and you’ve 
been absolutely silent. Oh, it's too 
bad! 
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EL.LEAN (in a low voice, embracing 
MBS. cortelyon). I can’t thank 
you. Dear Mis. CoitelyonI 

MBS. CORTELYON (her arms round 
ELLEAN, tn a whisper to aubrey). 
Speak a word to her. (iviRS. cor- 
telyon goes out.) 

AUBREY (to ellean). Ellean, I’m 
going to see Mis. Coitelyon home. 
Tell Paula wheie I am; explain, 
dear. (Going lo the door.) 

ELLEAN (her head drooping). Yes. 
(Quickly) Fatheil You aie angiy 
"ivith me— disappointed? 

AUBREY. Angry? No 

ELLEAN. Disappointed? 

AUBREY (smiling and going to her 
and taking her hand). It so, it’s 
only because you’ve shaken my be- 
lief in my discernment. I thought 
you took after youi poor mother a 
little, Ellean; but theie’s a look on 
your face tonight, dear, that I 
ne^■er saw on hers— never, never. 


V i" , I 

ELLEAN. |i'' 

unkind. ^ 

AUBREY I' 

head). Bo ^, 1 , ? 

(He goes out 
mg after 

thorightfiiUij A '' 
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pears out sides ^ 
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ELLEAN (leaning her head on hrs 
shoulder). Perhaps I ought not to 
hai’e gone away. 
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HUGH. I’m BUS S'bj' , fi; , 
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AUBREY Hush! you’ie quite haonv? P®^P your- ‘its.* 
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your falhorp diT'-'' > , 
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r paUicuJ want you to do for 
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MiiS. cor.jELYON. Youiig Ardale- 
Ellcaiil 

AUiiur.Y. All iittiichmoiit? 

iVfi'b conri'i.'iON. Yes, Aubrey. 
(Af/cr a little pavse) Well, I sup- 
pose J’s'c gol myself iuio .sad dis- 
grace. Rm really I didn’t foiesoe 
anylliing of this kind. A serious, 
reserved child lilce Ellcan, and a 
boyish, high-.spiiitcd soldier— it 
never .struck me as being likely. 
(aUbhey paces to mul po ihciight- 
pilly) I did all f could diiectly 
Captain Ardalo spoke— wrote to 
you at once. Why on eulh don’t 
you iccoivo yoiu- lottci.s piompEly, 
and ivhoi- you do got them why 
c.in’t you opi'u them? I ciiduicd 
the an\ioly till last night, and then 
made up my mind— homo! Of 
comsG, it has woiricd me toiribly. 
fify head’s bui sling. Aic them any 
sails idioul? (AniKi r fetches a 
hoille from the cahimi and hands 
it to her) We’ve h.ai one of ibosc 
baleful smoolh crossin gj ih.al won't 
let you be propoily iudi,sposcd. 


that that has stirred the depths of 
your child’s nature. I’ve watched 
her while we've been dragging the 
story out of him, and if angels look 
diifcrrnt irom Ellean at that mo- 
inenl, I don’t desire to meet any. 
that’s all! 

AUBBEY. If you vicie in my posi- 
tion—? Cut )ou can’t judge. 

MRS. coianiAOv. ^Vhy, if I laid a 
mariiageabJj danglitcr of my own, 
and Captain Aidale pirposed foi 
her, natinall) 1 should tiv my eves 
out all niglil— lull t should thank 
Heaven in the luoiriing. 

.lUBBEi'. luu believe so thoroughly 
in him'.’ 

MBS. rOBTLLYON. Do )OU thild: I 
sliould have only a hoakalio at 
diis minute if I didn’t! Look liere, 
you’v'C got to sec me down the 
lane; that’s the least you c.m do, 
my iriuid. Come into my house for 
a moment auJ shake hands with 
Hugh. 


AOBBEY. My dear Alice, I assiuc 
you I’v'C no thought of blaming 
you. 


MBS. COBTELYON. That .Statement 
always precedes a quarrel 


AUBREY. I don’t know wliclher this 
is the worst oi the best hick. How 


vill my wife regaid it? Is Captain 
ii, I d V a good fellow? 


0 f » 

i * * * , , 

& if . .1., ,'.1 > . . 


^ • Aubrey, 

\ ccounts 

■l I &CO to 

BBng^cck; 

^S^Hioer- 


AUBBEY. Mdiat, iv ho here? 

MBS. COBTELYON. IIc camo through 
with U.S, to present himselt fouiv 
ally tonioiiow. Wheio .aio my 
gloves? ( AUDiUZY fetchrs ihcin from 

the ottoman) Make mv ilpoIop,i.^^^ 
to Mrs. Tanqiiera), jili'.is*’. !-'uo’>i 
well, 1 hope? (Coing 
door) I can’t led sou/ die Iki.mPi 
seen me in this anulilinn' 

ELLEAN enters. 

EIXEAN (iO MRS. COIUlfOONf) . J 

been wailing to ww' f SOod 
night. I was afr.ikl f<l nnsscitl y»ou. 

MBS. COBTELYON. Gwd Iligllt, JgJ, 
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ELLEAN (in a low voice, embracing 
MBS. cortelyon). I Can’t thank 
you. Dear Mrs. Cortelyon! 

MBS. CORTELYON (her arms round 
ELLEAN, in a whisper to aotbey). 
Speak a word to her. (mbs. cob- 
TELYON goes out.) 

AXJBBEY (to ellean). Ellean, I’m 
going to see Mrs. Cortelyon home. 
Tell Paula where I am; explain, 
dear. (Going to the door.) 

ellean (her head drooping). Yes. 
(Quickly) Father! You are angry 
with me— disappointed? 

AUBBEY. Angry? No. 

ELLEAN. Disappointed? 

AUBREY (smiling and going to her 
and taking her hand). If so, it’s 
only because you’ve shalren my be- 
lief in my discernment. I thought 
you took after your poor motlier a 
little, Ellean; but there’s a look on 
your face tonight, dear, that I 
never saw on hers— never, never. 

ELLEAN (leaning her head on his 
shoulder). Perhaps I ought not to 
have gone away. 

AUBREY. Hush! you’re quite happy? 
ELiXAN. Yes. 

.vuBBEY. That’s right. Then, as you 
are quite happy, diere is something 
I paiticularfy want you to do for 
me, Ellean. 

Ellean. What is that? 

AUBREY. Be very gentle witli Paula. 
Will you? 


ellean. You think I have been 
unkind. 

AUBREY (kissing her upon the fore- 
head). Bo very gentle with Paula. 
(He goes out, and she stands look- 
ing after him; then, as she turns 
thoughtfully from the door, a rose 
is thrown through the window and 
falls at her feet. She picks up the 
flower wonderinghj and goes to the 
window . ) 

ELLEAN (starling back). Hugh! 
(HUGH ABDALE, a hondsome young 
man of about seven-and-twenty, 
with a boyish face and manner, ap- 
pears outside the window.) 

HUGH. Nelly! Nelly dear! 

ELLEAN. What’s the mailer? 

HUGH. Hush! Nothing. It’s only 
fun. (Laughing) Ha, ha, ha! I’ve 
foxmd out that Mrs. Coitelyon’s 
meadow runs up to your father’s 
plantation; I’ve come through a 
gap in the hedge. 

ELLEAN. Why, Hugh? 

HUGH. I’m miserable at The War 
ren: it’s so different from the Ave- 
nue de Friedland. Don’t look like 
that! Upon my word I meant just 
to peep at yoiu- home and go back, 
but I saw figures moving about 
hero, and came nearer, hoping to 
get a glimpse of you. Was that 
your father? (Entering the room.) 

ELLEAN. Yes. 

HUGH. Isn’t this fun! A rabbit ran 
across my foot while I was hiding 
hehmd that old yew. 

ELLEAN. You BQust go away; it’s 
not ri^t for you to be here like 
this. 
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HtJGH. But its only fun, I tell you. 
You take everything so seriously. 
Do wish me good night. 

ELLEAN. We have said good night. 

HUGH. In the hall at The Warren, 
before Mrs. Cortelyon and a man- 
servant. Oh, it’s so different from 
tire Avenue de Friedland! 

ELLEAN ( giving him her hand 
hastily). Good night, Hugh. 

HUGH. Is that all? We might be the 
merest acquaintances. (He mo- 
mentarily embraces her, but she 
releases herself.) 

ELLEAN. It’s when you’re like this 
that you make me feel utterly mis- 
erable. (Throwing the rose from 
her angrily) OhI 

HUGH. I’ve offended you now, I 
suppose? 

ELLEAN. Yes. 

HUGH. Forgive me, Nelly. Come 
into the garden for five minutes; 
we’ll stroll down to the plantation. 

ELLEAN. No, no. 

HUGH. For two minutes— to tell me 
you forgive me. 

ELLEAN. I forgive you. 

HUGH. Evidently. I sha’n’t sleep a 
wink tonight after this. What a 
fool I am! Come down to the plan- 
tation. Make it up with me. 

ELLEAN. There is somebody com- 
ing into this room. Do you wish 
to be seen here? 


HUGH. 1 shall wait for you behind 
that yew tree. You must speak to 
me. Nelly! 

(He disappears, pauua enters.) 
PAULA. EUeani 

ELUJAN. You— you are very sur- 
prised to see me, Paula, of course, 

PAULA. Why are you here? Wh) 
aren’t you with— your friend? 

ELLEAN. I’ve come home— if you’ll 
have me. We left Paris this morn- 
ing; Mrs. Cortelyon brought me 
back. She was here a minute or two 
ago; papa has just gone with her 
to 'The Warren. He asked me to 
tell you. 

PAXH-A. There are some people 
sta^g with us that I’d rather you 
didn’t meet. It was hardly worth 
your while to return for a few 
hours. 

ELLEAN. A few hours? 

PAULA. Well, when do you go to 
London? 

ELLEAN. I don’t tlrink I go to Lon- 
don, after all. 

PAULA (eagerly). You— you’va 
quarrelled with her? 

ELLEAN. No, no, no, not that; but 
—Paula! (In an altered tone) 
Paula! 

PAULA (startled). Eh? (ellean 
goes deliberately to paula and 
kisses her) Ellean! 

ELLEAN. Kiss me. 

PAULA. What— what’s come to you? 
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ELLEAN. I want to behave differ- 
ently to you in the future. Is it too 
late? 

fAULA. Too— latel (Impulsively 
.tissing ELLEAN and crying) No- 
no— no! No— no! 

ELLEAN. Paula, don’t cry. 

PAtTLA (wiping her eyes). I’m a 
little shaky; I haven’t been sleep- 
ing. It’s all right,— talk to me. 

ELLEAN. There is something I want 
to tell you— 

PAULA. Is there— is there? 

( They sit together on the ottoman, 
PAULA taking ellean’s hand.) 

ELLEAN. Paula, in our house in tlie 
Avenue de Friedland, on the floor 
below us, there was a Mrs. Brere- 
ton. She used to be a friend of 
my mother’s. Mrs. Cortelyon and 
I spent a great deal of our time 
with her. 

PAULA (suspiciously) . Ohl (Let- 
ting ellean’s hand fall) Is this lady 
going to take you up in place of 
Mrs. Cortelyon? 

ELLEAN. No, no. Her brother is 
.staying with her— mas staying with 
her. Her brother— (Breaking off in 
confusion, ) 

PAULA. Well? 

ELLEAN (almost inat/dibly). Paula— 
(She rises and walks away, paula 
following her.) 

PAULA. EUean! (Taking hold of 
her) You’re not in love! (ellean 
looks at PAULA appealir^ly) Oh, 
you in love! You! Oh, this is why 
youVe come home! Of course, you 


can make friends witli me now! 
You’ll leave us for good soon, I 
suppose; so it doesn’t much mailer 
being civil to me for a little while! 

ELLEAN. Oh, Paula! 

PAULA. Why, how you have de- 
ceived us— all of us! We’ve taken 
you for a cold-blooded little saint. 
The fools you’ve made of us! Saint 
Ellean, Saint Ellean! 

ELLFAN. Ah, I might have Icnown 
you’d only mock me! 

PAULA (her tone changing). Eh? 

ellean. I— I can’t talk to you. 
(Sitting on the settee) You do 
nothing else but mock and sneer, 
nothing else. 

PAULA. Ellean dear! Ellean! I 
didn’t mean it. I’m so horribly 
jealous, it’s a sort of curse on me. 
(Kneeling beside ellean and em- 
bracing her) My tongue runs 
away with me. I’m going to alter, 
I swear I am I’ve made some good 
resolutions, and as God’s above 
me. I’ll keep them! If you are in 
love, if you do ever marry, that’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t be 
fond of each other. Come, you’ve 
kissed me of your own accord— 
you can’t take it back. Now we’re 
friends again, aren’t we? Ellean 
dear! I want to loiow everything, 
everything. Ellean dear, Ellean! 

ELLEAN. Paula, Hugh has done 
something that makes me very 
angry. He came with us from Paris 
today, to see pma. He Is staying 
with Mrs. Cortelyon and— I ought 
to tell you— 

PAULA. Yes, yes. What? 
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KLLEAN. He has found his way by 
The Warren meadow through the 
plantation up to this house. He is 
waiting to hid me good night. 
{Glancing toioards the garden) 
He is— out there. 

PAULA. Oh! 

ELLEAN. What shall I do? 

PAULA. Bring him in to see me! 
Will you? 

ELLEAN. No, no. 

PAULA. But I’m dying to know him. 
Oh, yes, you must. I shall meet 
him before Aubrey does. {Excit- 
edly running her hands over her 
hair) I’m so glad, (ellean goes 
out hy the window) 'The mirror- 
mirror. What a fright I must look! 
(Not finding the hand-glass on the 
table, she jumps on to the settee, 
and surveys herself in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece, then sits 
quietly down and waits) Ellean! 
Just fancy! Ellean! 

(After a pause ellean enters by 
the window with hugh.) 

ELLEAN. Faula, this is Captain Ar- 
dale— Mrs. Tanqueray. 

( PAULA rises and turns, and she 
and HUGH stand staring blankly at 
each other for a moment or two; 
then PAULA advances and gives 
him her hand.) 

PAULA (in a strange voice, but 
calmly). How do you do? 

riuGH. How do you do? 

PAULA (to ellean). Mr. Ardale 
and I have met in I^ndon, Ellean. 
Er— Captain Ardale now? 


HUGH. Yes. 

ellean. In London? 

PAULA. They say the world’s very 
small, don’t they? 

HUGH. Yes. 

PAULA. Ellean, dear, I want to 
have a little talk about you to Mr. 
Aidale — Captain Ardale — alone. 
(Putting her arms round ellean, 
and leading her to the door) 
Come back in a little while, (el- 
lean nods io PAULA uiith a smile 
and goes out, while paula stands 
watching her at the open door) 
In a little while— in a little— (Clos- 
ing the door and then taking a seat 
facing HUGH) Be quicki Mr. Tan- 
queray has only gone down to The 
Warren with Mrs. Cortelyon. What 
is to he done? 

HUGH (blankly). Done? 

PAULA. Done— done. Something 

must be done. 

HUGH. I understand that Mr. Tan- 
queray had married a Mrs.— Mrs.— 

PAULA. Jarman? 

HUGH. Yes. 

PAULA. I’d been going by that 
name. You didn’t follow my doings 
after we separated. 

HUGH. No. 

PAULA (sneeringly) . No. 

HUGH. I went out to India. 

PAULA. What’s to be done? 
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HUGH. Damn tins chance! 

PAULA. Oh, my God! 


MtiGH. Your husband doesn’t know, 
does he? 

PAULA. That you and I-? 

HUGH. Yes, 

PAULA. No. He knows about others. 

HUGH. Not about me. How long 
were we—? 

PAULA. I don’t remember, exactly. 

HUGH. Do you— do you think it 
matters? 

PAULA. His-his daughter. (With a 
muttered exclamation he turns 
away, and sits with his head in his 

hands) What’s to be done? 

% 

HUGH. I wish I could think. 

PAULA. Oh! Oh! What happened 
to that flat of ours in Eftelbert 
Street? 

HUGH. I let it. 

PAULA. All that pretty furniture? 
HUGH. Sold it. 

PAULA. I came across the key of 
the escritoire the other day in an 
old purse! (Suddenly realising the 
horror and hopelessness of her po- 
sition, and starting to her feet with 
an hysterical cry of rage) What am 
I maundering about? 

HUGH. For God’s sake, be quiet! Do 
let me think. 


PAULf.. This will send me modi 
(Suddenly turning and standing 
over him) You— you boast, to crop 
up in my life again like this! 

HUGti. I always treated you fairly. 

PAULA (weakly). Oh! I beg your 
pardon— I know you did— I— (She 
sinks on to the settee crying hys- 
terically. ) 

HUGH. Hush! 

PAULA, she kissed me tonight! I’d 
won her over! I’ve had such a fight 
to make her love me! and now- 
just as she’s beginning to love me, 
to bring this on her! 

HUGH. Hush, hush! Don’t break 
down! 

PAULA (sobbing). You don’t know! 
I— I haven’t been getting on well itt 
my marriage. It’s been my fault. 
The life I used to lead spoilt me 
completely. But I’d made up my 
mind to turn over a new leaf from 
tonight. From tonight! 

HUGH. Paula— 

PAULA. Don't you call me that! 

HUGH. Mrs. Tanqueray, there is no 
cause for you to despair in this 
way. It's all right, I tell you— it 
shall be all right. 

PAULA (shivering) . What are we to 
do? 

HUGH. Hold our tongues. 

PAULA. Eh? (Staring vacantly.) 

HUGH. The chances are a hundred 
to one against any one ever turn- 
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ing up who knew us when we were 
together. Besides, no one would be 
such a brute as to split on us. If 
anybody did do such a thing we 
.should have to liel What are we 
upsetting ourselves like this for, 
when we’ve simply got to hold our 
tongues? 

PAULA. You’re as mad as I am! 

HUGH. Can you think of a better 
plan? 

PAULA. There’s only one plan pos- 
sible-let’s come to our senses!— Mr. 
Tanqueray must be told. 

HUGH. Your husbandl What, and I 
lose Ellean! I lose Ellean! 

PAULA. You’ve got to lose her. 

HUGH. I won't lose her; I can’t lose 
hcrl 

PAULA. Didn’t I read of your doing 
any number of brave things in 
India? Why, you seem to he an aw- 
ful coward! 

HUGH. That’s another sort of pluck 
altogether; I haven’t this sort of 
pluck. 

PAULA. Oh, I don’t ask you to tell 
Mr. Tanqueray. That’s my job. 

HUGH {standing over her). You— 
you— you’d better! You— 

PAULA (rising). Don’t bully me! I 
intend to. 

EtuGH (taking hold of her; she 
wrenches herself free). Look here, 
Paula, I never treated you badly— 
you’ve owned it. Why should you 
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want to pay me out like this? You 
don’t know how I love Ellean! 

PAULA. Yes, that’s just what I do 
know. 

HUGH. I say you don't! She’s as 
good as my own mother. I’ve been 
downright honest with her, too. I 
told her, in Paris, that I’d been a 
bit wild at one time, and, after a 
damned wretched day, she prom- 
ised to forgive me because of what 
I’d done since in India. She’s be- 
haved like an angel to me! Sui'cly 
I oughtn’t to lose her, after all, just 
because I’ve been like other fellows! 
No; I haven’t been half as rackety 
as a hundred men we could think 
of. Paula, don’t pay me out for 
nothing; be fair to me, there’s a 
good girl— be fair to me! 

PAULA. Oh, I’m not considering you 
at all! I advise you not to stay here 
any longer: Mr. Tanqueray is sure 
to be back soon. 

HUGH (taking tip hi.s hat). What’s 
the understanding between us, 
then? What have we arranged to 
do? 

PAULA. I don’t know what you’re 
going to do; I’ve got to teU Mr. 
Tanqueray. 

HUGH. By God, you shall do noth- 
ing of the sort! (Approaching her 
fiercely. ) 

PAULA. You shocking coward! 

HUGH. If you dai-e! (Going up to 
the window) Mind! If you dare! 

PAULA (following him) . Why, what 
would you do? 

HUGH (after a short pause, sul 
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hnly). Nothing. I’d shoot myself— 
that’s nothing. Good night. 

Paula. Good night. 

(He disappears. She walks un- 


steadily to the ottoman, and sits, 
and as she does so her hand falls 
upon the little silver mirror, which 
she takes up, staring at her own 
reflection.) 


ACT FOUR 


The drawing room at “Highercoombe,” the same evening. 

ru.LA is .still seated on the ottoman, looking vacantly before her, with 
the liltle mirror in her hand, laby ohreyed enters. 


la 7)Y oniiEYED. Theic you are! You 
Tit*\er c.une into the billiard room. 
Irn't it maddening— Ca)'le 3 ' Drum- 
nik' gives me .si’rty out of a hun- 
dred, and beats me. I must bo out 
of fo'-ai. because I know 1 play 
roniarl-ahlv well for a lady, Only 
last month- ( PAULA rises) What- 
ever is the matter with you, old 
girl? 

Paula. Whv? 

ouHEYEo (staring). It’s the 
light, I suppose, (paula rcplace.s 
thf mirror on the table) By Au- 
b!vy’.s bolting from the billiard 
Itible in that fashion I thought 
perhaps— 

PAULA. Yes, it’s all right. 

Laly oivueved. You’ve patched it 
up:* (pAX'i,A nods't Oh, I am jolly 
ci,nl— 1 1 mean— 


Pavla. Yes, I ktiiiw what you mean. 
'Ih.inhs. Mabel. 

LAOY OIUIEYED (kissing Paula), 
New take my advice; for the fu- 
ture - 


PAULA. Mabel, if I’ve been di.s 
agreeable to you while you’ve been 
staying here, I— I beg your pardon. 
{Walking away and sitting down.) 

lady oemeyed. You disagreeable, 
my dear? I haven’t noticed it. Dodo 
and me both con.sider you make a 
first-class hostess; but then you’ve 
had such practice, haven’t you? 
(Dropping on to the olloman and 
gaping) Oh, talk about being 
sleepy— 1 

PAULA. Why don’t you—! 

LADY obkeyed. Why, dear, I must 
hang about for Dodo. You may as 
well know it; he’s in one of his 
moods. 

PAULA (under her breath). Oh—! 

lady ohkeyed. Now, it’s not his 
fauk; it was deadly dull for him 
while we were playing billiards. 
Cayley Drummle did ask him to 
mark, but I stopped that; it’s so 
easy to make a gentleman look like 
a billiard-marker. This is just how 
it always is; if poor old Dodo has 
nothing to do, he loses count, as 
you may say. 
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j'aula. IlarkI 

(&in GEOiiGis onnEYED enters, todk- 
ing slowhj and delibcraiehj; he 
looks pale and walenj-eijed.) 

sm GEOncR (with mournful indis- 
linUness). I'm ’fraid woVo lof jou 
a grea’ deal to yourself tonigliL, 
Mrs. Ttmqueray. AHia’tions of bil- 
liaiiJs. I aptjrgiso. I sny, wlierc’s ol’ 
Aubrey? 

PAULA. My Iiiisbaiid has been 
oidiged to go out to n iieighliours 
house. 

sin GEOUGE. 1 want bis advice on a 
rather pi-essiiig Matter counectod 
with my family— my family. (Sit- 
ting) Tomorrow will do just as 
well. 

I.AUY OUHEYlin (to 1’aula) . TliLs is 
the mood E hale so— drivelling 
about his piccions family. 

siH GEOUGE. The fact i.s, Mrs. Tan- 
queray, I am not easy in my rain' 
’bout the way I am Irealiii’ my jxior 
oI' mother. 

LADY ORREYED (fO PAULA ) . Do YOU 

hoar that? That’s his mother, but 
my mother he won’t so much as 
look at! 

sm GEORGE. I shall write to Bruton 
Street firs’ thing in the morning. 

LADYOUKEYED (io PAULA ). Mamma 
has stuck to me through everything 
— w.'"'!!, you know! 

sm GEORGE. Til get ol’ Aubrey to 
figure out a letter. I’ll drop line to 
Uucle Fitz too— dooced shame of 
the ol’ feller to chuck me over in 
this manner. (Wiping his eyes) All 
my family have chucked me over. 


L,u>Y onHEYEu (riling). Dodo! 

SIR GEORGE. Jus’ becausp I’ve inar- 
lic'd I)eneath mo, to bo chucked 
over! Aunt Lj'dia, the General, 
Hooky VVhilgrave, Lad)- SugnilJ— 
my own dear sister!— all turn tlicir 
back.s on me. It’s mme than I can 
sUon’l 

LUDY oiiREYED (appiouchiiig him 
with dignity). Sir George, wi.sh 
Mrs. Timqueray good night at once, 
.and come upstairs. Do you hoar 
me? 

SIR GEORGE (rising angrily). Wha— ! 

LVDY ORREYED. Be quiutl 

.sm GEOPGE. You pre-soom to order 
me about! 

LADY ouimYTD, You’ro making an 
exhibition of yourself! 

sm GEORGE. Look ’ore—! 

mujy oiuiEYED. Come along, I tell 
you! 

(Us hesitates, utters a few inarticn- 
late .sounds, then snatches up a 
fragile ornament from the table, 
and is about lo clash it on the 
ground, lady orreyed retreats, and 
I'Aui^A goes to him.) 

PAULA. George! 

(lie replaces the ornament.) 

SIR GEORGE (shaking i« aula’s 
hand). Good ni’, Mrs. Tanqueray. 

LADY ORREYED (tO PAULa). Good 
night, darling, Wish Aubrey good 
night for me. Now, Dodo? (She 
goes out.) 

SIR GEORGE (to PAULA ). I say, are 
you goin’ to .sit up for ol’ Aubrey? 
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PAULA. Yes. 

SIB GEOBGE. Shall I keep you com- 
p’ny? 

PAULA. No, thank you, George, 
sni GEORGE. Sure? 

PAULA. Yes, sure. 

siH GEOBGE {shaking hands). Good 
night again. 

PAULA. Good night. 

(She turns away. He goes out, 
steadying himself carefully, druw- 
MLB appears outside the window, 
smoking.) 

DBUMAfLE (looking into the room 
and seeing paula). My last cigar. 
Where’s Aubrey? 

p.AULA. Gone down to The Warren, 
to see Mrs. Cortelyon home. 

nRUMAiLE (entering the room). 
Eh? Did you say Mrs. Cortelyon? 

Paula. Yes. She has brought Ellean 
back. 

nnuEiAiLL, Bless my soull Why? 

PAULA. I— I’m too tired to tell you, 
Cayley. If you stroll along the lane 
youll meet Aubrey. Get the news 
from him. 

DBUMAiLE (going up to the win- 
dow). Yes, yes. (Returning to 
Paula) I don't want to botlier you, 
only— the anxious old woman, you 
know. Are you and Aubrey—? 

PAXTA. Good friends again? 

tmuMMLE (nodding). Um. 


PAULA (giving him her hand) 
Quite, Cayley, quite. 

DBUMMLE (retaining her hand). 
That’s capital. As I’m off so early 
tomorrow morning, let me say 
now— thank you for your hospi- 
tality. 

(He bends over her hand gallantly, 
then goes out Ity the window.) 

PAULA (to herself). “Are you and 
Aubrey—?’’ “Good friends again?” 
‘Tes.” "Quito, Cayley, quite.” 
(There is a brief pause, then Au- 
brey enters hurriedly, wearing a 
light overcoat and carrying a cap.) 

AXJBREY. Paula dear I Have you seen 
Ellean? 

PAXTLA. I found her hero when I 
came down. 

AxmREY. She— she’s told you? 

PAxmA. Yes, Aubrey, 

axtobey. It's extraordinary, isn't itl 
Not that somebody shoiild fall in 
love with Ellean, or that Ellean 
herself should fall in love. All that’s 
natural enough and was bound to 
happen, I suppose, sooner or later. 
But this young fellowl You know 
liis history? 

PAULA. His history? 

AUBREY. You remember die papers 
were full of his name a few months 
ago? 

PAULA. Oh, yes. 

AUBREY. The man’s as brave as a 
lion, there’s no doubt about that; 
and, at the same time, he’s like a 
big good-natured schoolboy, Mrs. 
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Cortelyon sayjf. Have you over pic- 
tured the kind of man Ellean would 
marry some day? 

PAULA. I can’t say that I have. 

aubbey. a grave, sedate fellow I’ve 
thought about— hah! She has fallen 
in love with the way in which 
Ardale practically laid down his 
life to save those poor people shut 
up in the Residency. (Talcing off 
his coat) Well, I suppose if a man 
can do that sort of thing, one ought 
to be content. And yet— (Throwing 
his coat on the settee) I should 
have met him tonight, but he’d 
gone out. Paula dear, tell me how 
you look upon this business. 

PAULA. Yes, I will-I must. To be- 
gin with, I— I’ve seen Mr. Ardale. 

AUBiUEY. Captain Ardale? 

PAULA. Captain Ardale. 

AUBBEY. Seen him? 

PAULA. While you were away he 
came up here, through our grounds, 
to try to get a word with Ellean. 
I made her fetch him in and pre- 
sent him to me. 

AUBBEY (frowning). Doesn’t Cap- 
tain Ardale know there’s a lodge 
and a front door to this place? 
Never mind! What is your impres- 
sion of him? 

PAULA. Aubrey, do you recollect my 
bringing you a letter— a letter giv- 
ing you an account of myself— to 
the Albany late one night— the 
night before we got marriedr 

vubhey. a letter? 


PAULA. You burnt it; don't you 
know? 

AUBREY. Yes, I know. 

PAULA. His name was in that letter. 

AUBBEY (going back from her 
slowly, and staring at her). I don’t 
understand. 

PAULA. Well— Ardale and I once 
kept house togetlier. (He remains 
silent, not moving) Why don’t you 
strike me? flit me in the face— I’d 
ratlier you did! Hurt me! Hurt me! 

AUBBEY (aper a pause) . What did 
you— and this man— say to each 
other— just now? 

PAULA. I— hardly— know. 

AUBBEY. Think! 

PAULA. The end of it all was that 1 
—I told him I must inform you of- 
what had happened ... he didn’t 
want me to do that ... I de 
dared that I would ... he daied 
me to. (Breaking doum) Let m<r 
alone!— ohi 

AUBBEY. Where was my daughtei: 
while this went on? 

PAULA. I— I had sent her out of the 
room . . . that is all right. 

AUBBEY. Yes, yes— yes, yes. (He 
turns his head towards the door.) 

PAULA. Who's that? 

(A SERVANT enters with a letter.) 

SERVANT. The coachman has just 
run up with this from The Warren, 
sir. (aubbey takes the letter) It’s 
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for Mrs. Tanqueray, sir; there’s no 
answer. 

(The sebvant withdraws, aubbey 
goes to PAULA and drops the letter 
into her lap: she opens it with un- 
certain hands.) 

PAULA {reading it to herself). It’s 
from— hin. He’s going away— or 
gone— I thini. {Rising in a weak 
way) What does it say? I never 
could make out his writing. (She 
gives the letter to aubbey, and 
stands near him, looking at the 
letter over his shoulder as he 
reads.) 

AUBBEY' (reading). "I shall be in 
Paris by tomorrow evening. Shall 
wait there, at Meurice’s, for a week, 
ready to receive any communica- 
tion you or your husband may ad- 
dress to me. Please invent some ex- 
planation to EUean. Mrs. Tan- 
queray, fop God’s sake, do what 
you can for me.” 

( PAULA and AUBBEY soeak in low 
voices, both still looking at the 
letter.) 

PAULA. Has he left The Warren, I 
wonder, already? 

AUBREY. That doesn’t matter. 

PAULA. No, but I can picture him 
going quietly off. Very likely he’s 
walking on to Bridgeford or Cot- 
tering tonight, to get the first train 
in the morning. A pleasant stroll for 
him. 

AUB^Y. We’ll reckon he’s gone, 
that’s enough. 

PAULA. That isn’t to be answered in 
any way? 

aubbey. Silence wBl answer that. 


PAULA. He’ll soon recover his spir- 
its, I know. 

AUBBEY. You know. (Offering her 
the letter) You don’t want this, I 
suppose? 

PAULA. No. 

AUBBEY. It’s done with— done with. 
(He tears the letter into small 
pieces. She has dropped the en- 
velope; she searches for it, finds it, 
and gives it to him.) 

PAULA. Herel 

AUBBEY (looking at the remnants 
of the letter). This is no good; I 
must burn it. 

PAULA. Bum it in your room. 
ATOBEY. Yes. 

PAVLA. Put it in your pocket for 
now. 

AUBBEY. Yes, (He does so. ellean 
enters, and they both turn, guilty, 
and stare at her.) 

bllean ( after a short silence, won- 
deringly). Papa- 

aubhey. What do you want, Ellean? 

ellean. I heard fiom Willis that 
you had come in; I only want to 
wish you good night, (paula steals 
away, without looking back) 
What’s the matter? Ahl Of course, 
Paula has told you about Captain 
Ardale? 

aubbey. Well? 

ellean. Have you and he met? 
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acbhey. No. 

ELLEAN. You are angry with him; 
so was I. But tomorrow when he 
calls and expresses his regret-to- 
morrow— 

AUBnEY. Elleau-EUeanl 

ELLEAN. Yes, papa? 

AUBREY. I'-I can t let you see this 
man again. (He walks away from 
her in a paroxysm of distress, then, 
after a moment or two, he returns 
to her and takes her to his arms) 
ElleanI My childl 

ELLEAN (releasing herself). What 
has happened, papa? What is it? 

AUBREY (thinking out his words de- 
liberately). Something has oc- 
curred, something has come to my 
knowledge, in relation to Captain 
Ardale, which puts any further ac- 
quaintanceship between you two 
out of the question. 

ELLEAN. Any further acquaintance- 
ship , , . out of the question? 

AUBREY. Yes. (Advancing to her 
quickly, hut she shrinks from him.) 

ELLEAN, No, no— I am quite well 
(After a short pause) Its not an 
hour ago since Mrs. Cortelyon left 
you and me together here; you had 
nothing to urge against Captain 
Ardale then. 


ELLEAN. Mrs. Cortelyon couldn’t 
have spoken against him to you 
just now. No, no, no; she’s too good 
a friend to both of us. Aren’t you 
going to^ give me some explanation? 
You can’t take this position towards 
me-towards Captain Ardale-with- 
out affording me the fullest ex- 
planation. 

AUBBEY. Ellean, there are circum- 
stances connected with Captain 
Ai'dale’s career which you had bet- 
ter remain ignorant of. It must be 
sufficient for you that I consider 
these circumstances render him un- 
fit to be your husband. 

ellean. Fadier! 

AUBREY. You must trust me, Ellean; 
you must try to understand the 
depth of my love for you and the- 
the agony it gives me to hurt you. 
You must trust me, 

ellean. I will, father; but you must 
trust me a little too. Circumstances 
connected with Gapain Ardale’s 
career? 

AUBREY. Yes. 

ellean. When he presents himself 
here tomorrow of course you will 
see him and let him defend him' 
self? 

AUBREY. Captain Ardale will not be 
here tomorrow. 


AUBREY. No. 

ELLEAN. You don't know each 
other; you haven’t even seen him 
this evening. Patherl 

AUBREY, I have told you he and I 
ha.\e not met. 


ELLEAN, Not! You have stopped hiA 
coming here? 

AUBREY. Indirectly— yes. 

ELLEAN. But just now he was talk- 
ing to me at that window! Nothing 
had taken place then! And since 
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then nothing can have— I Oh! Why ellean. He o£Fered to go away, 
-you have heard something against not to approach me again, 
him from Paula. 

AUBBEY. And you— you accepted his 
AUBHEY. From— Paula! view of what a man’s life is? 


ELLEAN. She knows him. 

AUBHEY. She has told you so? 

ELLEAN. When I introduced Cap- 
tain Ardale to her she said she had 
met him in London. Of course! It is 
Paula who has done this! 

AUBREY (in a hard voice). I— I 
hope you— you’ll refrain from rush- 
ing at conclusions. There’s nothing 
to be gained by trying to avoid the 
main point, which is that you must 
drive Captain Ardale out of your 
thoughts. Understand thatl You’re 
able to obtain comfort from your 
religion, aren’t you? I’m glad to 
think that’s so. I talk to you in a 
harsh way, Ellean, but I feel your 
pain almost as acutely as you do. 
(Going to the door) I— I can’t say 
anything more to you tonight. 

ELLEAN. Father! (He pauses at the 
door) Father, I’m obliged to ask 
you this; there’s no help for it— 

I ve no mother to go to. Does what 
you have heard about Captain 
Ardale concern the time when he 
led a wild, a dissolute life in 
London? 

AUBREY (returning to her slowly 
and staring at her) . Explain your- 
self! 

ellean. He has been quite honest 
with me. One day — in Paris — he con- 
fessed to me— what a man’s life is 
^what his life had been. 

AUBREY (under his breath). Ohl 


ELLEAN. As far as I could forgive 
him, I forgave him. 

aubbey (with a groan). Why, 
when was it you left us? It hasn’t 
taken you long to get your robe 
“just a little dusty at the hem!” 

ellean. what do you mean? 

AUBBEY. Hahl A few weeks ago my 
one great desfre was to keep you 
ignorant of evil. 

ELLEAN. Father, it is impossible to 
be ignorant of evil. Instinct, com- 
mon instinct, teaches us what is 
good and bad. Surely I am none 
the worse for knowing what is 
wicked and detesting itl 

AUBBEY. Detesting it! Why, you 
love this fellow! 

ELLEAN. Ah, you don't understand! 

I have simply judged Captain Ai- 
dale as we ^ pray to be judged. 

I have lived in imagination through 
that one week in India when ne 
deliberately offered his life back to 
God to save those -wi-etched, des- 
perate people. In his whole career 
I see now nothing but that one 
week; those few hours bring him 
nearer tlie saints, I believe, than 
fifty uneventful years of mere 
blamelessness would have done! 
And so. Father, if Paula has re- 
ported anything to Captain Ardale’s 
discredit— 


AUBREY. Paula— 1 
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ellean. It must be Paula; it can’t 
be anybody else. 

ATmnEV. You— you’ll please keep 
Paula out of the question. Finally, 
Ellean, understand me— I have 
made up my mind. (Again going to 
the door.) 

ellean. Bui wail— listeni I have 
made up my mind. also. 

AUBREY. Ahl I recognise your 
mother in you now! 

ELLEAN. You need not speak against 
my mother because you are angry 
•with mel 

AUBBEY. I— I hardly know what I’m 
saying to you. In the morning— in 
the morning— 

(He goes out. She remains .Hand- 
ing, and turns her head to listen. 
Then, after a moments hesitation 
she goes softly to the window, and 
looks oat under the oerandah.) 

ELLEAN (in a whisper). Paulal 
Paula! 

( PAULA appears outside the win- 
dow and steps into the room; her 
face is white and drawn, her hair 
is a little disordered.) 

PAmuA (huskily). Well? 

ELLEAN. Have you been under the 
verandah all the while— listening? 

PAULA. N— no, 

ELLEAN. You /ifloc Overheard us— 
I see you have. And it is you who 
have been spealdng to my father 
against Captain Ardale. Isn't it? 
Paula, why don’t you own it or 
deny it? 


PAULA. Oh, I— I don’t mind owning 
it; why should I? 

ellean. Ahl You seem to have been 
very, very eager to tell your tale. 

PAULA. No, I wasn’t eager. Ellean. 
I’d have given something not to 
have had to do it. I wasn’t eager. 

ELLEAN. Not! Oh, I think you might 
safely have spared us all for a little 
while, 

PAULA. But Ellean, you forget I— 
I am your stepmother. It was my— 
my duty— to tell your father what I 
—what I knew— 

ELLEAN. What you knew! Why, 
after all, what can you know? You 
can only speak from gossip, report, 
hearsay! How is it possible that 
you—! (She stops abruptly. The two 
women stand staring at each other 
for a moment; then ellean hacks 
away from paula slowly) Paula! 

PAULA. Wlrat— what’s the matter? 

ELLEAN. You-you kuew Captain 
Ardale in London! 

PAtmA. Why— what do you mean? 

ELLEAN. Oh! (She makes far the 
door, but PAULA catches her by 
the wrist.) 

PAULA. You shall tell me what you 
mean! 

ELLEAN. Ah! (Suddenly, looking 
fixedly into paula’s face) You know 
what I mean. 

PAULA, Y'ou accuse me! 

ELLEAN. It’s in youT face! 
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PA’TLiV (?JoarscZj/'). You— yoti think 
I’m— that sort of creature, do you? 

EixEAX, Lei 1110 ;^;o! 

PAUi,A. Amwtr rn '! 'V'ou’ro iihvavs 
1. iced me! (Shah Ifr) Out with 
ill 

I.EEE.'.’C. Yon hurt me! 

PAULA. Wu’ve always luitcd me! 
Yon Siiall answer me! 

ELI EA.V. Well, then. I have always— 
aiwaiih- 

P.U'L'. Wlut.^ 

ELLE w. I have ahviiys known what 
you vverol 

I'ACE-v. Ah! Who— who told you? 

Ei-LuviJ. Nobody but yom-self. 
From the fust momuiit I saw you 
I kucv.' >ou were aUoj;e5.1ier unlike 
the good womeu I’d left; directly 
I saw you j knew wluit my father 
liA'l done. You’ve wondered why 
I'v e turned from you! There-that’s 
die re visual Oh, hut this is a hor- 
ri'Mc way for the truth tu came 
home to evety one! Oh! 

IVAI V. It’.s a lie! It’s all a lie! 
(fotchi!' ELiJ 2 .\x down upon tier 
kncft) \ou shall beg my pardon 
f.5.- it. (eli.evn utters a loud shriek 
f / trr.vr) Ellean, I’m a good 
w i ’.nan! I swcvit I am! I’ve always 
I’l eu a good woman! You dare to 
say I’ve ever been airy thing else! 
ivs a lie! {Throwing her off vio- 
h’utly. ) 

hu’nKEE re-enters,) 

AVEnEy. Paula! (paula stagers 
hrreh cs AtnsREv cuivotices, Rnising 
EELEAN) What’s this? What’s this? 


ELLEAN (faintlij). Nothing. It’s— 
it's my fault. Father, I— I don’t wish 
to SCO C!ay)tain Avdale again. (She 
goes out, AunHEY slowly following 
her to the door . ) 

PAULA. Aubrey, she— she guesses. 

AUnnEr. Guesses? 

PAULA. About me— and Arrlalc. 

aubuey. About you— and Ardale? 

PAVLA. She says sho .suspected my 
eliaracter from the beginning . . . 
that’s why she’s always kept me at 
a dislan ;c . . . and now sho sees 
through— (She falters; he helps her 
to the ottoman, tohere she sits.) 

AtJEnEY (bonding over her). Paula, 
you must have said something— ad- 
mitted sometliing— 

PAtmA. I don’t think so. It— it’s in 
my face. 

aubhey. What? 

Paula. She tells me so. She’s right! 
I’m tainted through and through; 
anybody can see it, anybody can 
find it out. You said much the same 
to me tonight. 

aubbey. If she has got this idea into 
her head we must drive it out, 
that’s all. We must lake steps to- 
What shall we do? We had better— 
better-what-what? (Sitting ami 
staling before him.) 

Paula. Ellean! So meek, so demurel 
You’ve often said she reminded you 
of her mother. Yes, I know now 
what your first marriage was like. 
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aubkky. We must drive this idea 
out of her hciacl. Wc’ll do some- 
thing. What .si 111 11 wo do? 

taula. Shoes' a roguliir woman 
too. She could forgive him easily 
enough— but met Tliat’s just n 
wom.'iul 

AtmnEY. What can vve do? 

PAULA. Why Jiolhing! She’d have 
no diflicully in following up her 
,su.spiL'ion.s. SiispieionsI You should 
have scon how sho looked at me! 
(lie hiirins hit head in hii hands. 
There is silence for a time, then 
she rises shiolij, ami goes and sits 
beside him) Aubrey. 

AunnEv. Yc,s. 

PAULA. I’m very sorry. (Withaut 
meeting her eyas, he lays his hand 
<m her anti for a snomeut.) 

AunuEY. Well, wo must look things 
straight in the face. (Glancing 
around) At any rate, we’ve done 
with this. 

PAULA. I .suppose so. (After a brief 
pause) Of course, she and I can’t 
live under the .same roof any more. 
You know she kissed me tonight, of 
her own accord. 

auhrey. I asked her to alter to- 
wards you. 

PAULA, That was it, then. 

AUBKEY. I— Tm .sorry I sent her 
away. 

PAULA, It wa.s my fault; I made it 
necessary. 

AUBBEY. Perhaps now she’ll pro- 
pose to return to the convent— well, 
she must. 


Paula. Would you like to keep her 
\villi yon and— and leave mo? 

AUBBEY. Paula- -1 

PAOU. Yon needn’t he afraid I’d go 
back to— what 1 wa.s. 1 couldn't. 

AUBKEY. S— sh, for God’s s.tkcl 
—you and 1— we’U get out ol this 
place . . . What a fool I was to 
come here again! 

PAULA. You lived hero with your 
first wife! 

AUBKEY. We'll gel out of this pl.ice 
and go abioad again, and imgin 
afresh. 

PAULA. Begin afresh? 

AUBKEY. There’.s no reason why the 
future shouldn’t be happy for us— 
no imson that I can see— 

PAULA. Aubrey! 

AUBKEY. Yes? 

PAULA. You’ll never forget this, you 
know. 

AUBKEY. This? 

PAULA. Tonight, and everything 
that’s led up to it. Our coming 
here, Ellean, our quarrels— cat and 
dogl— Ml’S. Cortelyon, the Or- 
reyeds, this man I What an ever- 
lasting nightmare for you! 

AUBREY. Oh, we can forget it, if 
we choose. 

PAULA. That was always your cry. 
How can one do it? 

AUBKEY. We’ll make our calcula- 
tions solely for the future, talk 
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About the future, think uboul the 
future. 

PAULA. I believe the future is only 
the past again, entered through an- 
other gate. 

aubkey. That’s an awful belief. 

PAULA. Tonight proves it. You must 
see now that, do what we will, go 
where wc will, you 11 be contin- 
ually reminded of— what I was. I 
■see it. 

AUBUEY. You’re frightened tonight; 
meeting tins man has frightened 
you. But that sort of tiling isn’t 
likely to recur. The world isn’t 
quite so small as all that. 

PAULA. Isn’t it! The only great dis- 
tances it contains are those we 
carry within ourselves-the dis- 
tances that separate husbands and 
wives, for instance. And so it’ll be 
with us. You’ll do your best— oh, I 
know that— you’re a good fellow. 
But circumstances will be too 
strong for you in the end, mark 
my words. 


queer, fantastic light at night or in 
toe ^are of the mornuig-tliat hor- 
rid, irresistible truth that physical 
repulsion forces on men and 
women will come to you, and 
you’ll sicken at me. 

aubbey. I— I 

PAULA. You’ll see me then, at last, 
with other people’s eyes; you’ll see 
me just as your daughter does now, 
as all wholesome folks see women 
like me. And I shall have no 
weapon to fight with- not one 
serviceable little bit of prcttincss 
left me to defend myself with? A 
wom-out creature— broken up, veiy 
hkely, some time before I ought to 
be— my hair bright, my eyes dull, 
my body too thin or too stout, my 
cheeks raddled and ruddled— a 
ghost, a wreck, a caricatoro, a 
candle that gutters, call such an 
end M'hat you like! Oh, Aubrey, 
what shall I be able to say to you 
then? And this is the future you 
talk about! I know il-I know it! 
(He is still sitting staring forward; 
she rocks herself io and fro as if in 
pain) Oh, Aubrey! Oh! Oh! 


AUBBEY. Paula—! 

PAULA. Of course I’m pretty now 
—I’m pretty stiU— and a pretty 
woman, whatever else she may be, 
is always— well, endurable. But 
even now I notice that the lines 
of my face are getting deeper; so 
are the hollows about my eyes. 
Yes, my face is covered with little 
shadows that usen’t to he there. 
Oh, I know Tm “going off,” I hate 
paint and dye and Aose messes, 
but, by-and-bye, I shall drift die 
way of the others; I sha’n’t be able 
to nelp myself. And then, some day 
—perhaps very suddenly, under a 


AUBKEY. Paula—! {Trying to coin- 
fort her.) 

PAULA. Oh, and I wanted so much 
to sleep tonight! {Laying her head 
upon his shoulder. From the dis- 
tance, in the garden, there comes 
the sound of dkummle’s voice; he 
is singing as he approaches the 
house) That’s Cayley, coming back 
from The Wan-en. {Starting up) 
He doesn’t know, evidently, I— I 
won’t see him! {She goes out 
quickly, diiummle’s voice comes 
nearer, aubbey rouses himself and 
snatches up a hook from the table, 
making a pretence of reading. 
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After a moment or two, dhummle 
appears at the window and looks 
in.) 

drummle. Aha! my dear chap! 
AUBREY. Cayley? 

drummle {coming into the room). 
I went down to The Warren after 
you. 

AUBREY. Yes? 

drummle. Missed you. Well— I’ve 
been gossiping widi Mrs. Cortel- 
yon. Confound you, I’ve heard the 
news! 

AUBREY, What have you heard? 

drummle. What have I heard! 
Why— Ellean and young Ai'dale! 
(Looking at aubrey keenly) My 
dear Aubrey! Alice is under the 
impression lhat you are inclined to 
look on the aflFair favourably. 

AUBREY (rising and advancing to 
dhtuumle). You’ve not— met-Cap- 
tain Ardale? 

DRUMMLE. No. Why do you ask? 
By-the-bye, I don't know that I 
need tell you— but it’s rather 
strange. He’s not at The Wan-en 
tonight. 

AUBREY. No? 

DRUMMLE. He left the house half 
an hour ago, to sti-oll about the 
lanes; just now a note came from 
him, a scribble in pencil, simply 
teUing Alice that she would receive 
a letter from him tomorrow. What's 
the matter? There’s nothing very 
wrong, is there? My dear chap. 


pray forgive me if I’m asking too 
much. 

AUBREY. Cayley, you— you urged 
me to send her away! 

DRUMMLE. Ellean! Yes, yes. But— 
but— by all accounts this is quite 
an eligible young fellow. Alice has 
been giving me the history— 

AUBREY. Curse him! (Hurling his 
book to the floor) Curse him! Yes, 
I do curse him— him and his class! 
Perhaps I emse myself too in doing 
it. He has only led “a man’s life" 
—just as I, how many of us, have 
done! The misery he has brought 
on me and mine it's likely enough 
we, in our time, have helped to 
bring on others by this leading “a 
mans life!” But I do curse him for 
all that. My God, I’oe nothing 
more to fear— I’ve paid my find 
And so I can curse him in safety. 
Curse him! Curse him! 

DRUMMLE. In Heaven’s name, tell 
me what’s happened? 

AUBREY (gripping dhummle’s 
arm). Paula! Paula! 

DRUMMLE. What? 

AUBREY. They met tonight here. 
They— they— they’re not strangers 
to each other. 

DRUMMLE. Aubrey! 

AUBREY. Curse him! My poor 
wretched wife! My poor, wretched 
wife! 

(The door opens and ellean ap- 
pears. The two men turn to her. 
There is a moment’s silence.) 

ELLEAN. Father . . . father ... 1 
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AXJBKEY. EUean? 
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JELLEAK. I— I want you. (He goes 
to her) Father ... go to Paula! 
(He looks into her face, startled) 
Quickly— quickly! (He passes her 
to go out; she seizes his arm, with 
a cry) No, no; don't gol (He 
shakes her off and goes, ellean 
staggers back towards dbummle.1 

DRUMMLE (to ELLEAN ). Wliat do 
you mean? What do you mean? 

ellean. I— I went to her room— to 


tell her I was sorry for something 
I had said to her. And I was sorry 
—I was sorry. I heai'd the fall. I— 
I’ve seen her. It s horrible. 

DRUMMLE. She— she has— I 

ellean. Killed- herself? Yes— yes. 
So everybody will say. But I know 
—I helped to kill her, If I’d only 
been merciful! (She faints upon 
the ottoman. He pauses for a mo- 
ment irresolutely— then he goes to 
the door, opens it, and stands look- 
ing out.) 
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ACT ONE 


Scene— Afoming-raoin in algebnon’s flat in Half-Moon Street. The loorn 
is luxuriously and artistically furnished. The sound of a piano h heard i < 
the adjoining room. 

(lane is arranging afternoon tea on the table, and after the music hat 
ceased, Algernon enters.) 


ALGERNON. Did you hear what I 
was playing, Lane? 

LANE. I didn’t think it polite to 
listen, sir. 

ALGERNON. I’m soiiy for tliat, for 
your sake. X don’t play accurately 
—anyone can play accural ely-but 
1 play with wonderful e.’cpression. 
As far as the piano is concerned, 
sentiment is ray forte. I keep sci- 
ence for Life. 

LANE. Yes, sir. 

ALGERNON. And, Speaking of the 
science of Life, have you got tire 
cucumber sandwiches cut for Lady 
Bracknell? 

LANE. Yes, sir. (Hands them on a 
salver.) 

ALGERNON (iiispecis them, takes 
two, and sits down on the sofa). 
Oh! ... by the way. Lane, I see 
from your book that on Thursday 
night, when Lord Slioreman and 
Mr. Worthing were dining with 
me, eight bolues of champagne are 
entered as having been consumed. 


LANE. Yes, sil-; eight bottles and ir 
pint. 

ALGERNON. Why is it that at a 
bachelor’s establishment tlic serv- 
ants invariably drink the cham- 
pagne? I ask merely for informa- 
tion. 

LANE. I attribute it to the snperioi 
quality of the wine, sir. I ha\e 
olten observed that in married 
households the champagne is rarely 
of a first-rate brand. 

ALGERNON. Good Ileuvensl Is mar- 
riage so demoralizing as that? 

3UANE. I believe it is a very pleasant 
state, sir. I have had very little ex 
perience of it myself up to the 
present. I ha\'e only been married 
once. That was in consequence of 
a misunderstanding between my- 
self and a young woman. 

ALGERNON (languidly). I don’t 
know that I run much interested 
in yoiu family life. Lane. 

LANE. No, sir; it is not a very 
interesting subject. I never tlrink 
of it myself. 
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aloehnon. Very natural, I am sure. 
That will do, Lane, thank you. 

laa-e. Thank you, sir. (lane goes 
out.) 

ALGERNON. Lane’s views on mar- 
riage seem somewhat lax. Really, 
if the lower orders don’t set us a 
good e::ample, what on eartli is the 
use of them? Tlrey seem, as a class, 
to have absolutely no sense of 
moral responsibility. 

(Enter LANE.) 

lane. Mr. Ernest Worlliing. 

(Enter jack, lane goes out.) 

ALGERNON. How are you, my detu 
Ernest? What brings you up to 
town? 

JACK. Oh, pleasure, pleasurel What 
else should bring one anywhere? 
Eating as usual, I see, Algy! 

ALGERNON {sUfflij). I believe it is 
customary in good society to take 
some slight refreshment at five 
o’clock. Where have you been since 
last Thursday? 

JACK {sitting down on the sofa). 
In die country. 

ALGERNON. What On earth do you 
do there? 

JACK {pulling off his gloves). 
When one is in town one amuses 
oneself. When one is in the coun- 
try one iwnuscs other people. It is 
excessively boring. 

ALGERNON And who are the people 
you amuse? 

JACK (oir%). Oh, neighbours, 
neighbours. 
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ALGERNON. Got nice neighbours in 
your part of Shropshire? 

JACK. Perfectly horrid! Never speak 
to one of them. 

ALGERNON. How immensely you 
must amuse them! (Goes over and 
takes sandwich) By the way. 
Shropshire is your county, is it not? 

JACK. Eh? Shropshire? Yes, of 
course. Hallo! Wliy all these cups? 
Why cucumber sandwiches? Wliy 
such reckless extravagance in one 
so young? Who is coming to tea? 

ALGERNON. Oh! merely Aunt Au- 
gusta iind Gwendolen. 

JACK. How perfectly delightfull 

ALGERNON. Yes, that is all very 
well; but I am afraid Aunt Augusta 
won’t quite approve of your being 
here. 

JACK. May I ask why? 

ALGERNON. My dear fellow, the 
way you flirt with Gwendolen is 
perfectly disgraceful. It is almost 
as bad as the way Gwendolen flirts 
xvith you. 

JACK. I am in love with Gwen- 
dolen. I have come up to town 
expressly to propose to her. 

ALGERNON. I thought you had come 
up for pleasure? ... I call that 
business. 

JACK. How utterly unromanlic you 
are! 

ALGERNON. I really don’t see any- 
thing romantic in proposing. It is 
very romantic to be in love. But 
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there is nothing romantic about a 
definite proposal. Why, one may 
be accepted. One usually is, I be- 
lieve. Then the excitement is all 
over. The very essence of romance 
is uncertainty. If ever I get mar- 
ried, I’ll certainly try to forget the 
fact. 

JACK. I have no doubt about that, 
dear Algy. The Divorce Court was 
specially invented for people whose 
memories are so curiously consti- 
tuted. 

algebnon. Ohl there is no use 
speculating on that subject. Di- 
vorces are made in Heaven— (jack 
puts out his hand to take a sand- 
wich. ALGEBNON at 07100 inter- 
feres) Please don’t touch the cu- 
cumber sandwiches. They are or- 
dered specially for Aunt Augusta. 
(Takes one and eats it.) 

JACK. Well, you have been eating 
them all the time. 

ALGEBNON. That is quite a different 
matter. She is my aunt. (Takes 
plate from below) Have some 
bread and butter. The bread and 
butter is for Gwendolen. Gwen- 
dolen is devoted to bread and but- 
ter. 

JACK (advancing to table and help- 
ing him.self) . And very good bread 
and butter it is, too. 

ALGERNON. Well, my dear fellow, 
you need not eat as if you were 
going to eat it all. You behave as if 
you were married to her already. 
You are not married to her already, 
and I don’t think you ever will be. 

JACK. Why on earth do you say 
thot? 


ALGEKNON. Well, in the first place 

f irls never marry the men they 
irt with. Girls don’t think it right. 

JACK. Oh, that is nonsense! 

ALGERNON. It isn’t. It is a great 
tmth. It accounts for the extraor- 
dinary number of bachelors that 
one sees all over the place. In the 
second place, I don’t give my con- 
sent. 

JACK. Your consent! 

ALGERNON. My deal' fellow, Gwerf- 
dolen is my first cousin. And beforr 
I allow you to marry her, you will 
have to clear up the whole ques- 
tion of Cecily. (Rings bell.) 

JACK. Cecily! What on earth do you 
mean? What do you mean, Algy, 
by Cecily? I don’t know anyone ol 
the name of Cecily. 

(Enter lane.) 

ALGERNON. Bring me that cigarette 
case Mr. Worthing left in tire 
smoking-room the last time he 
dined here. 

LANE. Yes, sir. (lane goes out.) 

JACK. Do you mean to say you have 
had my cigarette case all this time? 
I wish to goodness you had let me 
know. I have been writing frantic 
letters to Scotland Yard about it. 
I was very nearly' offering a large 
reward. 

ALGERNON. Well, I ivish you would 
offer one. I happen to be more 
than usually hard up. 

JACK. There is no good offering a 
large reward now mat the tiring is 
found. 
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{Enter lane with the cigarette 
case on a salver. Algernon takes 
it at once, lane goes out.) 

ALGERNON. I think that is rather 
mean of you, Ernest, I must say. 
{Opens case and examines it) 
However, it makes no matter, for, 
now that I look at the inseription, 
I find that the thing isn’t yours 
after aU. 

JACK. Of couj'se it’s mine. (Moving 
to him) You have seen me with it 
a hundred times, and you have no 
right whatsoever to read what is 
written inside. It is a very ungen- 
tleman (y thing to read a private 
ciga'ette case. 

ALGERNON. Oh! it is absurd to have 
a hard-and-fast rule about what 
one should read and what one 
shouldn't. More than half of mod- 
en\ culture depends on what one 
shouldn’t i-ead. 

JACK. I am quite aware of the fact, 
and I don’t propose to discuss mod- 
em culture. It isn’t the sort of thing 
one should talk of in private. I 
simply want my cigarette case 
back. 

ALGERNON. Ycs; hut this isn’t your 
cigarette case. This cigarette case 
is a present from someone of the 
name of Cecily, and you said you 
didn’t know anyone of that name. 

JACK. Well, if you want to know, 
Cecily happens to be my aunt. 

ALGERNON, Yolir aUDtl 

picK, Yes. Charming old lady sh© 
is, too. Lives at Tunbridge Wells 
Just give it back to me, Algy. 


ALGERNON {retreating to back of 
sofa). But why does she call her- 
self little Cecily if she is your aunt 
and lives at Tunbridge Wells? 
{Reading) "From little Cecily with 
her fondest love,” 

JACK {moving to sofa and kneeling 
upon it) . My dear fellow, what on 
earth is there in that? Some aunts 
are tall, some aunts are not tall. 
That is a matter that surely an 
aunt may he allowed to decide for 
herself. You seem to think that 
every aunt should be exactly like 
your aunt! That is absurd! For 
Heaven’s salce give me back my 
cigarette case. {Follows ehnest 
round the room.) 

ALGERNON. Yes. But why does your 
aunt call you her uncle? “From 
little Cecily, with her fondest love 
to her dear Uncle Jack.” There is 
no objection, I admit, to an aunt 
being a small aunt, but why an 
aunt, no matter what her size may 
be, should call her own nephew 
her uncle, I can’t quite make out. 
Besides, your name isn't Jack at 
all; it is Ernest. 

JACK. It isn’t Ernest; it’s Jack. 

ALGERNON. You have always told 
me it was Ernest. I have intro- 
duced you to everyone as Emost. 
You answer to the name of Ernest. 
You look as if your name was Er- 
nest. You are the most earnesl-look- 
ing person I ever saw in my life. It 
is perfectly absurd your saying that 
your name isn’t Enrest. It’s on your 
cards. Here is one of them {Taking 
it from case) "Mr. Ernest Worth- 
B 4, The Albany.” I’ll keep 
^ as a proof your name is Ernest 
If ever you attempt to deny it to 
me, or to Gwendolen, or to anyone 
else. {Puts the card in his pocket . ) 
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jack. Well, my name is Ernest in 
town and Jack in the country, and 
the cigarette case was given to me 
in the country. 

ALGERNON. Yes, but that does not 
account for the fact that your small 
Aunt Cecily, who lives at Tun- 
bridge Wells, calls you her dear 
uncle. Come, old boy, you had 
much better have the thing out at 
once. 

JACK. My dear Algy, you talk ex- 
actly as if you were a dentist. It is 
very vulgar to talk like a dentist 
when one isn’t a dentist. It pro- 
duces a false impression. 

ALGERNON. Well, that is exactly 
what dentists always do. Now, go 
onl Tell me the whole thing. I may 
mention that I have always sus- 
pected you of being a confirmed 
and secret Bunburyist; and I am 
quite sure of it now. 

JACK. Bunburyist? What on earth 
do you mean by a Bunburyist? 

ALGERNON. I’ll reveal to you the 
meaning of that incomparable ex- 
pression as soon as you are kind 
enough to inform me why you are 
Ernest in town and Jack in the 
country. 

JACK. Well, produce my cigarette 
caso first. 

ALGERNON. Here it is. {Hands ciga- 
rette case) Now produce your ex- 
planation, and pray make it im- 
probable. {Sits on sofa.) 

JACK. My dear fellow, there is noth- 
ing improbable about my explana- 
tion at all. In fact it’s perfectly 
ordinary. Old Mr. Thomas Cardew, 


who adopted me when I was a 
little boy, made me in his will 
guardian to his grand-daughter. 
Miss Cecily Cardew. Cecily, who 
addresses me as her uncle from 
motives of respect that you could 
not possibly appreciate, lives at my 
place in the country under the 
charge of her admirable governess, 
Miss Prism. 

ALGERNON. Where is that place in 
the country, by the way? 

JACK. Tliat is nothing to you, dear 
boy. You are not going to be in- 
vited. ... I may tell you candidly 
that the place is not in Shropshire. 

ALGERNON. I suspected that, my 
dear fellowl I have Bunburyed all 
over Shropshire on two separate 
occasions. Now, go on. Why are 
you Ernest in town and Jack in the 
country? 

JACK. My dear Algy, 1 don’t Icnow 
whether you will be able to under- 
stand my real motives. You are 
hardly serious enough. When one 
is placed in the position of guard- 
ian, one has to ^opt a very high 
moral tone on all subj’eots. It’s 
one’s duly to do so. And as a high 
moral tone can hardly bo said to 
conduce very much to either one’s 
health or one's happiness, in order 
to get up to town I have always 
pretended to have a younger 
brother of ilie name of Ernest, 
who lives in the Albany, and gets 
into the most dreadful scrapes. 
That, my dear Algy, is the whole 
truth pure and simple. 

ALGERNON. The truth is rarely pure 
and never simple. Modern life 
would bo very tedious if it were 
either, and modem literature a 
complete impossibility! 
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JACK. That wouldn’t be at all a bad 
thing. 

ALGERNON. Literary criticism is not 
your forte, my dear fellow. Don’t 
try it. You should leave that to 
people who haven’t been at a Uni- 
versity. They do it so well in the 
daily papers. What you really are 
is a Bunbury'ist. I was quite right 
in saying you were a Bunburyist. 
You are one of the most advanced 
Bunburyists I know. 

JACK. What on earth do you mean? 

ALGERNON. You have invented a 
very useful younger brother called 
Ernest, in order that you may be 
able to come up to town as often 
as vou like. I have invented an 
invaluable permanent invalid 
called Bunbury, in order that I 
may be able to go down into the 
country whenever I choose. Bun- 
bury is perfectly invaluable. If it 
wasn’t for Bunbury’s extraordinary 
bad health, for instance, I wouldn’t 
be able to dine with you at Willis’s 
tonight, for I have been really en- 
gaged to Aunt Augusta for more 
Qian a week. 

JACK. I haven’t asked you to dine 
with me anywhere tonight. 

ALGERNON. I loiow. You 010 abso- 
lutely careless about sending out 
invitations. It is very foolish of you. 
Nothing annoys people so much as 
not receiving invitations. 

JACK. You had much better dine 
with your Aunt Augusta. 

algehnon. I haven’t the smallest 
intention of doing anything of the 
kind. To begin with, I dined there 
on Monday, and once a week is 


quite enough to dine with one’s 
own relatives. In the second place, 
whenever I do dine there I am 
always treated as a member of the 
family, and sent down with either 
no woman at all, or two. In the 
third place, I know perfectly well 
whom she wiU place me next to, 
tonight. She will place me next 
Mary Farquhar, who always flirts 
vath her own husband across the 
dinner-table. That is not very 
leasant. Indeed, it is not even 
ecent . . . and that sort of thing 
is enormously on the increase. 'The 
amount of women in London who 
flirt with their own husbands is 
perfectly scandalous. It looks so 
bad. It is simply washing one’s 
clean linen in public. Besides, now 
that I know you to be a confiimed 
Bunburyist I naturally want to talk 
to you about Bunbuiying. I want 
to tell you the rules. 

JACK. I'm not a Bunburyist at aU. 
If Gwendolen accepts me, I am 
going to kill my brother, indeed I 
Slink TU kill him in any case- 
Cecily is a little too much inter- 
ested in him. It is rather a bore. 
So I am going to get rid of Ernest. 
And I strongly advise you to do 
tlie same with Mr. . . . with your 
invalid friend who has the absurd 
name. 

ALGERNON. Nothing will induce me 
to part with Bunbury, and if you 
ever get married, which seems to 
me extremely problematic, you will 
be very glad to know Bunbury. A 
man who marries without knowing 
Bunbury has a very tedious time 
of it. 

JACK. That is nonsense. If I marry 
a charming girl like Gwendolen, 
and she is the only girl I ever saw 
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in my life that I would marry, I 
certainly won't want to know Bun- 
bury. 

ALGERNON. Then your wife will. 
You don’t seem to realize, that in 
married life three is company and 
two is none. 

JACK (sententiomhj). That, my 
dear young friend, is the dieory 
that the corrupt French Drama has 
been propounding for the last fifty 
years. 

ALGERNON. Yes; and that the happy 
English home has proved in half 
the time. 

JACK. For heaven’s sake, don’t try 
to be cynical. It’s perfectly easy to 
be cynical. 

ALGERNON. My dear fellow, it isn’t 
easy to be anything now-a-days. 
There’s such a lot of beastly com- 
petition about. (The sound of an 
electric bell is heard) Ahl that 
must be Aunt Augusta. Only rela- 
tives, or creditors, ever ring in that 
Wagnerian manner. Now, if I got 
her out of the way for ten minutes, 
so that you can have on oppor- 
tunity for proposing to Gwendolen, 
may I dine with you tonight at 
Willis’s? 

JACK. I suppose so, if you wfint to. 

ALGERNON. Yes, but you must be 
serious about it. I hate people who 
are not serious about meals. It is 
so shahow of them. 

(Enter lane.) 

LANE. Lady Bracknell and Miss 
Fairfax. (Algernon goes forward 
to meet them. Enter lady Brack- 
nell and GWENDOLEN.) 


L.UJY BRACKNELL. Good aftemoon, 
dear Algernon, I hope you are be- 
having very well. 

ALGERNON. I’m feeling very well. 
Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL. That’s not quite 
the same thing. In fact the two 
things rarely go together. (Sees 
JACK and bows to him with icy 
coldness.) 

ALGERNON (tO GWENDOLEN). Dear 

me, you are smart! 

GWENDOLEN. I am always smart! 
Aren’t 1, Mr. Worthing? 

JACK. You’re quite perfect. Miss 
Fairfa.'c. 

GWTENDOLEN. Ohl I hope I am not 
that. It would leave no room for 
de\-elopments, and I intend to de- 
velop in many directions. (Gwen- 
dolen and' JACK sit down together 
in the corner.) 

lady BRACKNELL. I’m SOTT/ if WC 
are a little late, Algernon, but I 
was obliged to call on dear Lady 
Harbuiy. I hadn’t been there since 
her poor husband’s death. I never 
saw a woman so altered; she looks 
quite twenty years younger. And 
now I’ll have a cup of tea, and one 
of those nice cucumber sandwiche.s 
you promised me. 

ALGERNON. Certainly, Aunt Au- 
gusta. (Goes over to tea-table.) 

LADY BRACKNELL. Won’t yOU COIUO 
and sit here, Gwendolen? 

GWENDOLEN. Thanks, mamma, I’m 
quite comfortable where I am. 
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A.Lt.i:i{NO>.' (picking up cmptij plate 
in honor). Good heavens! Lund 
are tlierc no ouciimTier sand- 
v.'k-lios? I ordered them specially. 

LA-'j.; (gracehf). There ’vere no 
cucumhers in the market this morn- 
ing, sir. I went down twice. 

ALCiiRNOT'J. No cucumhers! 

LAKE. No, sir. Not even for ready 
money. 

ALGERNON. That '\vill do, Lane, 
thank yon. 

LANE. Thank you, sir. (Goes out.) 

ALGERKO.v. I am greatly distressed. 
Aunt Augusta, about tliere being 
no cucumbers, not ev’en for ready 
money. 

L.ADY BRACKNELL. It really makes 
no matter, Algernon. I had some 
ciumpets with Lady Harbury, who 
seems to me to be living entirely 
tor pleasure now. 

ALGERNON. 1 hear her hair has 
turned quite gold from grief. 

i \DY BRACKNELL. It Certainly has 
thiHigeJ its colour. From what 
'■ausu I, of course, cannot say. (al- 
cLENox cros.ses and hands tea) 
Thank you. I’ve quite a treat for 
you tonight, Algernon. I am going 
to send you down with Mary 
Farquhar, She is such a nice 
wt>man, and so attentive to her 
husband. It's delightful to watch 
them. 

ALCEBNON. 1 am afraid. Aunt Au- 
gusta, 1 shall have to give up the 
pleasure of dining with you to- 
ni^t after aH. 


LADY BmvCKNELL (ffowning). 1 
ln‘po not, Algernon. iL would put 
my table coinplctclv out. Your 
uncle would luive to dinr; upstairs. 
Fortunately ho is accustomed to 
that. 

ALGERNON. It is a great bore, and, 
1 need hardly say, a terrible di.sup- 
pointment to me, but the fact is I 
have just had a telegram to say 
that my poor friend Bunbury is 
very ill again. (E.xchanges glances 
with j.vck) Tliey seem to think I 
should bo with him. 

LADY BRACKNELL. It is Veiy 

strange. This Mr. Bunbury seems 
to sulfer from curiously bad health. 

ALGERNON. Ycs; poor Bunbury is a 
dreadful invalid. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Well, I must say, 
Algernon, that I think it is high 
time that Mr. Bunbury made up 
his mind whether he was going to 
live or to die. This shilly-shallying 
with the question is absurd. Nor 
do I ill any way approve of the 
modern sympathy witli invalid.s. I 
consider it morbid. Illness of any 
kind is hardly a thing to be encour- 
aged in others. Health is the pri- 
mary duty of life. I am always tell- 
ing that to youi poor uncle, but he 
never seems to take much notice 
... as far as any improvement in 
his ailments goes. I should be much 
obliged if you would ask Mr. Bun- 
bur)', from me, to be kind enough 
not to have a relapse on Saturday, 
for I rely on you to arrange my 
music for me. It is my last recep- 
tion and one wants something that 
will encourage conversation, par- 
ticularly at the end of the season 
when everyone has practically said 
whatever diey had to say, which, 
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in most cases, was probably not 
much. 

ALGERNON. I’ll Speak to Bunbury, 
Aunt Augusta, it he is still con- 
scious, and 1 think I can promise 
you he'll be all right by Saturday. 
You see, il one plays good music, 
people don’t listen, and if one 
plays bad music people don’t talk. 
But I’ll run over the programme 
I’ve drawn out, if you will kindly 
come into the next room for a mo- 
ment. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Thank you, Al- 
gernon. It is very thoughtful of 
you. (Rising, and following Al- 
gernon) I’m sure the programme 
will be delightful, after a few ex- 
purgations. French songs I cannot 
possibly allow. People mways seem 
to think that they are improper, 
and either look shocked, which is 
vulgar, or laugh, which is worse. 
But German sounds a thoroughly 
respectable Imiguage, and indeed, 
I believe is so. Gwendolen, you 
will accompany me. 

G^vENDOLEN. Certainly, mamma. 
(lady bdacknell and Algernon 
go into the music-room, Gwendo- 
len remains behind,) 

JACK. Charming day it has been, 
Miss Fairfax. 

GWENDOLEN. Pray don’t talk to me 
about the weather, Mr. Worthing. 
Whenever people talk to me about 
the weather, I always feel quite 
certain that they mean something 
else. And that makes me so nerv- 
ous. 

JACK. 1 do mean something else. 

GWENDOLEN. I thought SO. In fact, 
I am never wrong. 


JACK. And I would like to be al- 
lowed to take advantage of Ladj 
Bracknell’s temporary absence . . . 

GrvENDOLEN. I would certainly ad- 
vise you to do so. Mamma has a 
way of coming back suddenly into 
a room that I have often had to 
speak to her about. 

JACK (nervously). Miss Fairfax, 
ever since I met you I have ad- 
mired you more than any girl . . . 
I have ever met since ... I met 
you. 

GWENDOLEN. Yes, I am quite aware 
of the fact. And I often wish that 
in public, at any rate, you had 
been more demonstrative. For me 
you have always had an irresistible 
fascination. Even before I met you 
I was far from indifferent to you. 
(jack looks at her in amazement) 
We live, as I hope you know, Mr. 
Worthing, in an age of ideals. The 
fact is constantly mentioned in the 
more expensive monthly maga- 
zines, and has reached the pro- 
vincial pulpits I am told; and my 
ideal has always been to love some 
one of the name of Ernest. There 
is something in that name that in- 
spires absolute confidence. The 
moment Algernon first mentioned 
to me that he had a friend called 
Ernest, I knew I was destined to 
love you. 

JACK. You really love me, Gwen- 
dolen? 

GWENDOLEN. Passionatelyl 

JACK. Darling! You don’t know how 
happy you've made me, 

GWENDOLEN. My owo Emestl 
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JACK. But you don’t really mean to 
s<iy that you couldn’t love me if my 
name wasn’t Ernest? 

GWENDOLEN. But your name is Er- 
nest. 

JACK. Yes, I know it is. But suppos- 
ing it was something else? Do you 
mean to say you couldn’t love me 
then? 

GWENDOLEN (gUbltj) . Ahl that is 
clearly a metaphysical speculation, 
and like most metaphysical specu- 
lations has very little reference at 
all to the actual facts of real life, as 
sve know them. 

JACK. Personally, darling, to speak 

r ’te candidly, I don’t much care 
ut the name of Ernest ... I 
doij’t think that name suits me at 
all. 

GWENDOLEN. It suits you perfectly. 
It is a divine name. It has a music 
of its o^vTl. It produces vibrations. 

JACK. Well, really, Gwendolen, I 
must say that I think there are 
lots of otlier much nicer names. I 
think. Jack, for instance, a charm- 
ing name. 

GWENDOLEN. Jack? . . . No, there 
is very little music in the name 
Jack, if any at all, indeed. It does 
not thrill. It produces absolutely 
no vibrations. ... I have known 
several Jacks, and they all, without 
e.\ception, were more than usually 
plain. Besides, Jack is a notorious 
domesticity for John! And I pity 
any woman who is married to a 
man called John. She would prob- 
ibly never be allowed to know the 
entnmeing pleasure of a single 
moment’s solitude. The only really 
safe name is Ernest. 


JACK. Gwendolen, I must get 
cliristened at once— I mean we 
must get married at once. There 
is no time to be lost. 

GWENDOLEN. Married, Mr. Worth- 
ing? 

JACK (astounded). Well . . . 
surely. You know that I love you, 
and you led me to believe, Miss 
Fairfax, that you were not abso- 
lutely indifferent to me. 

GWENDOLEN. I adore you. But you 
haven’t proposed to me yet. Noth- 
ing has been said at aU about mar- 
riage. The subject has not even 
been touched on. 

JACK. Well . . . may I propose to 
you now? 

GWENDOLEN. I think it would be 
an admirable opportunity. And to 
spare you any possible disappoint- 
ment, Mr. Worthing, I think it 
only fail' to tell you quite frankly 
beforehand that I am fully deter- 
mined to accept you. 

JACK. Gwendolen! 

G^vENDOLEN. Ycs, Mr. Worthing, 
what have you got to say to me? 

JACK. You know what I have got 
to say to you. 

G^VENDOLEN. Yes, but you don’t say 
it. 

JACK. Gwendolen, will yon marry 
me? (Goes on his knees.) 

oi\t:ndolen. Of course I will, dar- 
ling. How long you ha\'e been 
about it! 1 am afraid you lia-.'e liad 
veiy little experience in how to 
piopose. 
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JACK. Niy own one, I have never 
loved anyone in the world but you. 

GWENDOLEN. Ycs, but men often 
propose for practice. I know my 
brother Gerald does. All my girl- 
friends tell me so. What wonder- 
fully blue eyes you have, Ernest! 
They are quite, quite blue, I hope 
you will always look at me just like 
that, especially when there arc 
other people present, 

(Enter l,\dy ukackneli..) 

LADY BRACKNELL. Mr. Worthing! 
Rise, sir, from this semi-recumbent 
posture. It is most indecorous. 

GWENDOLEN. Mammal (He tries to 
rise; she restrains him) I must beg 
you to retire. This is no place for 
you. Besides, Mr. Worthing has 
not quite finished yet. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Finished what, 
may I ask? 

GWENDOLEN. I am engaged to Mr. 
Worthing, mamma. (They rise to- 
gether.) 

L-UJY BRACKNELL. Paidon me, you 
aie not engaged to anyone. When 
you do become engaged to some 
one, I or your father, should his 
health permit him, will inform you 
of the fact. An engagement should 
come on a young girl as a surprise, 
pleasant or unpleasant, as the case 
may be. It is hardly a matter that 
she could be allowed to arrange 
tor herself. . . . And now I have 
a few questions to put to you, Mr. 
Worthing. While I am making 
these inquiries, you, Gwendolen, 
will wait for me below in the car- 
riage. 

G^vENDOLEN (reproochfully) . Mam- 
ma! 


LADY BRACKNELL. In the carriage, 
Gwendolen! (cwekool.ek goes to 
the door. She and jack blow kisses 
to each other behind lady Brack- 
nell’s back. l.ADY BRACKNELL 
looks vagtichj about as if she could 
not understand tvhat the noise was 
Finally turns round) Gwendolen, 
the carriage! 

GWENDOLEN. Ycs, mamma. (Goa 
out, looking back at jack.) 

LADY BRACKNELL (sitting dotCn) . 
You can take a seat, Mr. Worthing. 
(Looks in her pocket for notebook 
and pencil.) 

JACK. Thank you, Lady Bracknell, 
I prefer standing. 

LADY BRACKNELL (pencil and note- 
book in hand). I feel boimd to 
tell you tliat you are not down on 
my list of eligible young men, al- 
though I have the same list as the 
dear Duchess of Bolton has. We 
work together, in fact. However, I 
am quite ready to enter your name, 
should your answers be what a 
really affectionate mother requires. 
Do you smoke? 

JACK. Well, yes, I must admit 1 
smoke. 

LADY BRACKNELL. I am glad to hear 
it. A man should always have an 
occupation of some kind. There are 
far too many idle men in London 
as it is. How old are you? 

JACK. Twenty-nine. 

LADY BRACKNELL. A Very good age 
to be married at. I have always 
been of opinion that a man who 
desires to get married should know 
either everything or nothing. 
Which do you know? 
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JACK {aper some hesitation). I 
knov' nothing. Lady Bracknell. 

LADY BRACKNELL. I am pleased to 
hear it. I do not approve of any- 
thing that tampers with natural 
ignorance. Ignorance is like a deli- 
cate exotic fruit; touch it and the 
bloom is gone. The whole theory 
of modern education is radically 
unsound. Fortunately in England, 
at any rate, education produces no 
effect whatsoever. If it did, it 
would prove a serious danger to 
the upper classes, and probably 
lead to acts of violence in Gros- 
venor Square. What is your in- 
come? 

JACK. Between seven and eight 
thousand a year. 

LADY DBACKNELL (makes a note in 
her book). In land, or in invest- 
ments? 

JACK. In investments, chiefly. 

LADY BRACKNELL. That is Satisfac- 
tory. What between the duties ex- 
pected of one during one’s life- 
time, and the duties exacted from 
one after one’s death, land has 
ceased to be either a profit or a 
pleasure. It gives one position, and 
prevents one from keeping it up. 
That’s all that can be said about 
land. 

J.ACK. I have a country house with 
some land, of course, attached to 
it, about fifteen hundred acres, I 
believe; but I don’t depend on that 
for my real income. In fact, as far 
as I can make out, the poachers are 
the only people who make any- 
thing out of it. 

LADY BRACKNELL. A oountiy house! 
How many bedroooms? Well, that 


point can be cleared up afterwards. 
You have a town house, I hope? 
A girl with a simple, unspoiled na- 
ture, like Gwendolen, could hardly 
be expected to reside in the coun- 
try. 

JACK. Well, I own a house in Bel- 
grave Square, but it is let by the 
year to Lady Bloxham. Of course, 
I can get it back whenever I like, 
at six months’ notice. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Lady Bloxham? 
I don’t know her. 

JACK. Oh, she goes about very 
little. She is a lady considerably 
advanced in years. 

LADY BRACKNELL. All, now-a-days 
that is no guarantee of respecta- 
bility of character. What number 
in Belgrave Square? 

JACK. 149 . 

LADY BRACBCNELL (shaking her 
head). The unfashionable side. 1 
thought there was something. How- 
ever, that could easily be altered, 

JACK. Do you mean the fashion, or 
the side? 

LADY BRACKNELL (stemfy) . Both, 
if necessary, I presume. What ai-e 
your politics? 

JACK. Well, I am afraid I really 
have none. I am a Liberal Unionist. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Oh, they count 
as Tories. They dine with us. Or 
come in the evening, at any rate. 
Now to minor matters. Are your 
parents living? 

JACK. I have lost both my parents. 
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lady BRACKNELL. Both? . . . That 
seems like carelessness. Who was 
your father? He was evidently a 
man of some wealtli. Was he horn 
in what the Radical papers call the 
put pie of commerce, or liid he rise 
from the ranks of the aristocracy? 

JACK. I am afraid I really don’t 
know. The fact is, Lady Bracknell, 
I said I had lost my parents. It 
would be nearer the truth to say 
that my parents seem to have lost 
me ... I don’t actually know 
who I am by birth. I was . . . 
well, I was found. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Foundl 

JACK. The late Mr. Thomas Car- 
dew, an old gentleman of a very 
charitable and kindly disposition, 
found me, and gave me the name 
of Worthing, because he happened 
to have a first-class ticket for 
Worthing in his pocket at the time. 
Worthing is a place in Sussex. It 
is a seaside resort. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Where did the 
charitable gentleman who had a 
first-class ticket for tins seaside re- 
sort find you? 

JACK {gravely). In a hand-bag. 

LADY BRACKNELL. A hand-bag? 

JACK {very seriously). Yes, Lady 
Bracknell. I was in a hand-bag— a 
somewhat large, black leather 
hand-bag, with handles to it— an 
ordinary hand-bag in fact. 

LADY BRACKNELL. In what locality 
did this Mr. James, or Thomas, 
Cardew come across this ordinary 
hand-bag? 
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JACK. In the cloak-room at Victoria 
Station. It was given to him in 
mistake for his own 

L/JJY BRACKNELL. The cloak-i'oom 
at Victoria Station? 

JACK. Yes. The Brighton line. 

LADY BRACKNELL. The line is im- 
material. Mr. M^orthing, I confess 
I feel somewhat bewildered by 
what you have just told me. To 
be born, or at any rate bred, in a 
hand-bag, whether it had handles 
or not, seems to me to display a 
contempt for the ordinary decen- 
cies of family life that remind one 
of tire worst excesses of the French 
Revolution. And I presume you 
know what that unfortunate move- 
ment led to? As for the particular 
locality in which tlie hand-bag was 
found, a cloak-room at a railway 
station might serve to conceal a 
social indiscretion— has probably, 
indeed, been used for that puipo.se 
before now— but it could hardly be 
regarded as an assured basis foi 
a recognised position in good so- 
ciety. 

JACK. May I ask you then what 
you would advise me to do? I need 
hardly say I would do anything 
in the world to ensure Gwendo- 
len’s happiness. 

LADY BRACKNELL. I would Strongly 
advise you, Mr. Worthing, to try 
and acquire some relations as soon 
as possible, and to make a definite 
effort to produce at any rate one 
parent, of either sex, before the 
season is quite over, 

JACK. Well, I don’t see how I could 
possibly manage to do that. I can 
produce the hand-bag at any mo- 
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meiit. It is in my dressing-room at 
home. I really think that should 
satisfy yon. Lady Bracknell. 

L.A.DY BRACKNELL. Me, sii'I What 
has it to do with me? You can 
hardly imagine that I and Lord 
Bracknell would dream of allowing 
our only daughter— a girl brought 
up with the utmost care— to marrj'' 
into a cloak-room, and form an 
alliance with a parcel? Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Worthing! (lady baiVCK- 
NELL sweeps out in majestic in- 
dignation. ) 

JACK. Good morning! (Algernon, 
from the other room, strikes up 
the Wedding March, jack looks 
perfectly furious, and goes to the 
door) For goodness’ sake don’t 
p!ay that ghastly tune, Algy! How 
idiotic you are! (The music stops, 
and ALGERNON enters cheerily.) 

ALGERNON. Didn’t it go off all right, 
old boy? You don’t mean to say 
Gwendolen refused you? I know it 
is a way she has. She is always 
refusing people. I think it is most 
ill-natured of her. 

JACK. Oh, Gwendolen is as right 
as a trivet. As far as she is con- 
cerned, we are engaged. Her 
mother is perfectly unbearable. 
Never met such a Gorgon ... I 
don't really know what a Gorgon 
is like, but I am quite sure that 
I-..dy Bracknell is one. In any case, 
she is a monster, without being a 
myth, which is rather unfair. . . . 
I beg your pardon, Algy, I suppose 
I shouldn’t talk about your own 
amit in that way before you. 

ALGERNON. My dear boy, I love 
hearing my relations abused. It is 
the onw thing that makes me put 


up witli them at all. Rclatiors are 
simply a tedious pack of people, 
who haven’t got the remotest 
knowledge of how to live, nor the 
smallest instinct about when to 
die. 

JACK. Oh, that is nonsense! 

ALGERNON. It isn’t! 

J.ACK. Well, I won’t argue about 
the matter. You always want to 
argue about things. 

ALGERNON. That is exactly what 
things were originally made for. 

JACK. Upon my word, if I drought 
that. I’d shoot myself ... (A 
pause) You don’t think diere is 
any chance of Gwendolen becom- 
ing like her mother in about a hun- 
dred and fifty years, do you, Algy? 

ALGERNON. All woRien become lilco 
their mothers. That is their trag- 
edy. No man does. That’s his. 

JACK. Is that clever? 

ALGERNON. It is perfectly phrased! 
and quite as true as any obserr'u- 
don in civilized life .should be. 

JACK. I am sick to dcadr of clever- 
ness. Everybody is clever now-a- 
days. You can’t go anywhere with- 
out meeting clever people. Tlie 
thing has become an absolute pub- 
lic nuisance. I wish to goodness 
we had a few fools left. 

ALGERNON. Wc liaVO. 

JACK. I should extremely like to 
meet them. What do they talk 
about? 
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ALGERNON'. The fools? Oh! about 
the clever people, of course, 

JACK. What fools! 

ALGERNON. By the way, did you 
tell Gwendolen the truth about 
your being Ernest in town, and 
Jack in the country? 

JACK (in a venj patronising man- 
ner). My dear fellow, the truth 
isn’t quite the sort of thing one 
tells to a nice, sweet, refined girl. 
What extiaordinary ideas you have 
about the way to hehave to a 
womiui! 

ALGERNON. The Only way to be- 
have to a woman is to make love 
to her, if she is pretty, and to some- 
one else if she is plain. 

JACK. Oh, that is nonsense. 

ALGERNON. What about your 
brother? What about the profligate 
Ernest? 
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denly in Paris, by a severe chill. 
Tliat gets rid of him. 

ALGERNON. But I thought you said 
that . . . Miss Cardevv was a 
little too much interested in your 
poor brother Ernest? Won’t she 
feel his loss a good deal? 

JACK. Oh, that is all right. Cecily 
is not a silly, romantic girl, I am 
glad to say. She has got a capital 
appetite, goes for long walks, and 
pays no attention at all to her les' 
sons. 

ALGERNON. I would rather like to 
see Cecily. 

JACK. I will take very good care 
you never do. She is excessively 
pretty, and she is only just eight- 
een. 

ALGERNON. Have you told Gwen- 
dolen yet that you have an exces- 
sively pretty ward who is only just 
eighteen? 


, , , , , JACK. Oh! one doesn’t blurt these 

JACK. Oh before the end of the to Cecily and 

week I shall have got rid of him. Gwendolen are perfectly ceitain to 
111 say he died in Paris of apo- extremely great friends. I’ll bet 
plexy. Lots of people die of apo- ^ anything you like that half an 
plexy, quite suddenly, don t they? ^ftg, they have met, they will 

be calling each other sister. 

ALGERNON. Ycs, but it’s hereditary, 

my dear fellow. It’s a sort of thing Algernon. Women only do that 
that runs in families. You had when ^they have called each other 
mucli better say a severe chill. ^ jot of otlier things firet. Now, my 

dear boy, if we want to get a good 
JACK. You are sure a sevei'e chill table at Willis’s, we really must go 
isn’t hereditary, or anything of that and dress. Do you know it is nearly 
kind? seven? 


ALGERNON. Of couTse it isn’t! JACK (irritably). Oh! it always is 

nearly seven. 

JACK. Very well, then. My poor 

brother Ernest is carried off sud- Algernon. Well, I’m hungiy. 
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JACK. I never knew you when you 
weren’t. . . . 

ALGERNON. What shall we do after 
dinner? Go to a theatre? 

JACK. Oh, no! I loathe listening. 

ALGERNON. Well, let us go to the 
Club? 

JACK. Oh, no! I hate talking. 

ALGERNON. Well, wc might trot 
round to the Empire at ten? 

JACK. Oh, no! I can’t bear looking 
at things. It is so silly. 

ALGERNON. Well, what shall we do? 

JACK. Nothing! 

ALGERNON. It is awfuHy hard work 
doing nothing. However, I don’t 
mind hard work where there is no 
definite object of any kind. 

{Enter lane.) 

LANE. Miss Fairfax. 

{Enter Gwendolen, lane goes 
out.) 

ALGERNON. Gwendolen, upon my 
wordl 

GWENDOLEN. Algy, kindly turn your 
back. I have something very par- 
ticular to say to Mr. Worthing. 

ALGERNON. Really, Gwendolen, I 
don’t think I can allow this at all. 

GR"ENDOLEN. Algy, you always 
adopt a strictly immoral attitude 
towards life. You are not quite old 
enough to do that. (Algernon re- 
tires to the -fireplace.) 


JACK. My own darling! 

GWENDOLEN. Emcst, WO may never 
be manied. From the expression 
on mamma’s face I fear we never 
shall. Few pai-ents now-a-days pay 
any regard to what their chilchen 
say to them. The old-fashioned re- 
spect for the young is fast dying 
out. Whatever influence I ever had 
over mamma, I lost at the age of 
tliree. But although she may pre- 
vent us from becoming man and 
wife, and I may marry someone 
else, and mai-ry often, nothing that 
she can possibly do can alter my 
eternal devotion to you. 

JACK. Dear Gwendolen. 

GWENDOLEN. The story of your ro- 
mantic origin, as related to me by 
mamma, with unpleasing com- 
ments, has naturally stirred the 
deeper fibres of my nature. Your 
Christian name has an irresistible 
fascination. The simphcity of your 
character makes you exquisitely in- 
comprehensible to me. Your town 
address at the Albany I have. Wliat 
is your address in the country? 

JACK. The Manor House, Woolton, 
Hertfordshire, (algernon, who has 
been carefully listening, smiles to 
himself, and writes the address on 
his shirt-cuff. Then picks up the 
Railway Guide.) 

GWENDOLEN. ’There is a good postal 
service, I suppose? It may be nec- 
essary to do something desperate. 
That, of course, will require se- 
rious consideration. I will commu- 
nicate with you daily. 

JACK. My ovm one! 

GWENDOLEN. How long do you re- 
main in town? 
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JACK. Till Monday. 

evvENDOLKN. Good! Algy, you may 
turn round now. 

ALGEBNON. Thanks, I’ve turned 
round already. 

GWENDOLEN. You may also ring the 
bell. 

JACK. You will let me see you to 
your carriage, my own darling? 

GWENDOLEN. Certainly. 

JACK (to LANE, who tiow enters). 
I will see Miss Faii-fax out. 

LANE. Yes, sir. (jack and Gwen- 
dolen go off. LANE presents sev~ 
eral letters on a salver to Alger- 
non. It is to be surmised that they 
are bilk, as algehnon, after look- 
ing at the envelopes, tears them 
up.) 

ALGEHNON. A glass of shcrry, Lane. 
LANE. Yes, sir. 

ALGERNON. TomoiTow, Lane, I’m 
going Bimburying. 

LANE. Yes, sir. 

ALGERNON. I shall piobably not be 
back till Monday. You can prrt up 
my dress clothes, my smoking 


jacket, and all the Bunbury 
suits . . . 

LANE. Yes, sir. (Handing sherry.) 

ALGERNON. I hope toHiorrow will 
be a fine day, Lane, 

LANE. It never is, sir. 

ALGERNON. Lane, you’re a perfect 
pessimist. 

LANE. I do my best to give satis- 
faction, sir. 

(Enter jack, lane goes off.) 

jack. There’s a sensible, intellec- 
tual girl! the only girl I ever cared 
for in my life. (Algernon is laugh- 
ing immoderately) What on earth 
are you so amused at? 

ALGERNON. Oh, I’m a little anxious 
about poor Bunbury, that’s all. 

JACK. If you don’t take care, your 
friend Bunbury will get you into a 
serious scrape some day. 

ALGERNON. I love scrapes. They aro 
the oiJy things that are never se- 
rious. 

JACK. Oh, that’s nonsense, Algy. 
You never talk anything but non- 
sense. 

ALGERNON. Nobody ever does. 
(jack looks indignantly at him, and 
leaves the room. Algernon lights 
a cigarette, reads his shirt-cuff and 
smiles . ) 
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ACT TWO 


ScESK— Garden at the Manor House. A flight of gray stone steps leads up 
to the house. The garden, an old-fashioned one. fuU of roses. Time of year, 
July, l^asket chairs, and a table covered tcith hooks, are set under a large 
yew tree. 

( MISS I’HisM discovered .seated at the table, cecily is at the back water- 
ing flowers.) 


MISS riusM (calling). Cecily, Ce- 
cily! Surely such ii utilitarian occu- 
pation as the watering of flowers 
is rather Moulton’s duty than 
yi'urs? Especially at a moment 
when intellectual pleasures await 
you. 'four German grammar is on 
the table. Pray open it at page 
fifteen. We wifi repeat yesterday’s 
lesson. 

CECILY (coming over very slowhj). 
But I don’t like German. It isn’t at 
all a becoming language. I know 
perfectly well that I look quite 
plain after my German lesson. 

MISS PiusM. Child, you know how 
anxious your guardian is that you 
should improve yourself in every 
way. lie laid particular stress on 
your German, as he was leaving 
for town yesterday. Indeed, he al- 
ways lays stress on yom German 
when he is leaving for town. 

CECILY. Dear Uncle Jack is so very 
serious! Sometimes he is so serious 
that I think he cannot be quite 
well. 

MISS PBiSM (drawing herself up). 
Your guardian enjoys the best of 
lealtli, and his gravity' of de- 
meanour is especially to be com- 


mended in one so comparatively 
young as he is. I know no one who 
has a higher sense of duty and 
responsibility. 

CECILY. I suppose that is why he 
often looks a little bored when we 
three are together. 

MISS pnisM. Cecily! I am surprised 
at you. Mr. Worthing has many 
troubles in his life. Idle memment 
and triviab'ty would be out of place 
in bis conversation. You must re- 
member his constant anxiety about 
that unfortunate young man, his 
brother. 

CECILY. I wish Uncle Jack would 
allow' that unfortunate young man, 
his brother, to come down here 
sometimes. We might have a good 
influence over him. Miss Prism. I 
am sure you certainly would. You 
know German, and geology, and 
things of that kind influence a man 
very much, (cecily begins to 
write in her diary.) 

MISS PRISM (shaking her head). I 
do not think that even I could pro- 
duce any effect on a character tiiat, 
according to his own brother’s ad- 
mission, is irretrievably weak and 
vacillating. Indeed, I am not sure 
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that 1 would desire to reclaim him. 
I am not in favour of this modem 
mania for turning bad people into 
good people at a moment’s notice. 
As a man sows so let him reap. You 
must put away your diary, Cecily. 
I really don’t see why you should 
keep a diary at all. 

CECILY. I keep a diary in order to 
enter the wonderful secrets of my 
life. If I didn’t write them down 
I should probably forget all about 
them. 

MISS PMSM. Memory, my dear 
Cecily, is the diary that we all 
carry about with us. 

CECILY. Yes, but it usually chron- 
icles the things that have never 
happened, and couldn’t possibly 
have happened. I believe that 
Memory is responsible for nearly 
all the three-volume novels that 
Mudie sends us. 

MISS PBisM. Do not speak slight- 
ingly of the three-volume novel, 
Cecily. I wrote one myself in 
earlier days. 

CECILY. Did you really. Miss 
Prism? How wonderfully clever 
you are! I hope it did not end 
happily? I don’t like novels that 
end happily. Tliey depress me so 
much. 

MISS PRISM. The good ended hap- 
pily, and the bad unhappily. That 
is what Fiction means. 

CECILY. I suppose so. But it seems 
very unfair. And was your novel 
ever published? 

MISS PRISM. Alas! no. The manu- 
script unfortunately was aban- 


doned. T use the word in the sense 
of lost or mislaid. To your work, 
child, these speculations are profit- 
less. 

CECILY (smiling). But I see dear 
Dr. Chasuble coming up through 
tlie garden. 

MISS PRISM (rising and advancing). 
Dr. Chasuble! This is indeed u 
pleasure. 

(Enter canon chasuble.) 

CHASUBLE. And how are we this 
morning? Miss Prism, you are, I 
bust, well? 

CECILY. Miss Prism has just been 
complaining of a slight headache. 
I think it would do her so much 
good to have a short stroll with you 
in the park, Dr. Chasuble. 

MISS PRISM. Cecily, I have noi 
mentioned anything about a bead- 
ache. 

CECILY. No, dear Miss Prism, 1 
know that, but I felt instinctively 
that you had a headache. Indeed 
I was thinking about that, and not 
about my German lesson, when the 
Rector came in. 

CHASUBLE. I hope, Cecily, you are 
not inattentive. 

CECILY. Oh, I am afraid I am. 

CHASUBLE. That is strange. Were I 
fortunate enough to be Miss Prism’s 
pupil, I would hang upon her lips. 
(miss PRISM glares) I spoke meta- 
horically.— My metaphor was 

rawn from bees. Ahem! Mr. 
Worthing, I suppose, has not re- 
turned from town yet? 
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M!js phism. We do not expect him 
till ^fonday afternoon. 

Cii/'SOBLE. Ah yes, he usuaHy likes 
t'j spend his Sunday in LDndon. He 
is not one of those whose sole aim 
is enjoyment, as, by all accounts, 
that unfoitunate young man, his 
brother, seems to be. But I must 
not disturb Egeria and her pupil 
any longer, 

MISS PRISM. Egeria? My name is 
LiEtitia, Doctor, 

cnasuBLE (hawing). A classical al- 
lusion merely, drawn from the Pa- 
gan authors. I shall see you both 
no doubt at Evensong. 

MISS PRISM. I think, dear Doctor, 

I will have a stroll with you. I find 
I have a headache after aU, and 
a walk might do it good. 

CHASUBLE. With pleasure. Miss 
Prism, with pleasure. We might 
go as far as the schools and back. 

MISS PRISM. That would be de- 
lightful. Cecily, you will read your 
Political Economy in my absence. 
The chapter on the Fall of the 
Rupee you may omit. It is some- 
what too sensational. Even these 
metallic problems have their melo- 
dramatic side. 

(Goes down the garden with dr. 
CHASUBLE.) 

CECILY (picks up books and throws 
them back on table). Horrid Po- 
litical Economyl Horrid Geographyl 
Horrid, horrid Germanl 
(Enter merbiman with a card on 
a stdver.) 

MERBiMAN, Mr, Emest Worthing 
has just driven over from the sta- 


tion. He has brought his luggage 
with him. 

CECILY (takes the card and reads 
it ) . “Mr. Ernest Worthing, B 4 The 
Albany, W.” Uncle Jack’s brother! 
Did you tell him Mr. Worthing 
was in towm? 

MEHRiMAN. Yes, Miss. He seemed 
very much disappointed. I men- 
tioned that you and Miss Prism 
were in the garden. He said he was 
anxious to speak to you privately 
for a moment. 

CECILY. Ask Mr. Emest Worthing 
to come here. I suppose you had 
better talk to the housekeeper 
about a room for him. 

MERRIMAN. YeS, MisS. ( MEHRIMAN 
goes off.) 

CECILY. I have never met any really 
wicked person before. I feel rather 
frightened. I am so afraid he will 
look just like everyone else. (Enter 
ALGERNON, very gay and debo- 
nair) He does! 

ALGERNON (raising his hat). You 
are my little cousin Cecily, I’m 
sure. 

CECILY. You are under some 
strange mistake. I am not little. In 
fact, I am more than usually tall 
for my age. (Algernon is rather 
taken aback) But I am your cousin 
Cecily. You, I see from your card, 
are Uncle Jack’s brother, my cousin 
Emest, my wicked cousin Emest. 

ALGERNON. Oh! I am not really 
wicked at all, cousin Cecily, You 
mustn’t think that I am wicked. 

CECILY. If you are not, then you 
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have certainly been deceiving us 
all in a very inexcusable manner. 
I hope you have not been leading 
a double life, pretending to be 
wicked and being really good all 
the time. That would be hypocrisy. 

ALGERNO.v (looks at her in amaze- 
ment). Oh! of course I have been 
rather reckless. 

CECILY. I am glad to hear it. 

ALGERNON. In fact, now you men- 
tion the .subject, I have been very 
Ixtd in my own small way. 

CECILY. I don’t think you should 
be so proud of that, though I am 
sure it must have been very pleas- 
ant. 

ALGERNON. It IS much pleasanter 
being here with you. 

CECILY. I can’t understand how 
you are here at all. Uncle Jack 
won’t be back till Monday after- 
noon. 

ALGERNON. That is a great disap- 
pointment. I am obliged to go up 
by the first train on Monday morn- 
ing. I have a business appoint- 
ment that I am anxious ... to 
miss. 

CECILY. Couldn’t you miss it any- 
where but in London? 

ALGERNON. Noj the appointment is 
in London. 

CECILY. Well, I know, of couise, 
how important it is not to keep a 
business engagement, if one wants 
to retain any sense of the beauty 
of life, but still I think you had 
better wait till Uncle Jack arrives. 
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I know he wants to speak to you 
about your emigrating. 

ALGERNON. About my what? 

CECILY. Your emigrating. He has 
gone up to buy your outfit. 

ALGERNON. I certainly wouldn’t let 
Jack buy my outfit. He has no taste 
in neckties at all. 

CECILY. I don’t think you will re- 
quire neckties. Uncle Jack is send- 
ing you to Australia. 

ALGERNON. Australia! I’d sooner die. 

CECILY. Well, he said at dinner on 
Wednesday night, that you would 
have to choose between this world, 
the next world, and Australia. 

ALGERNON. Oh, Well! Tlie accounts 
I have received of Australia and 
the next world, are not particularly 
encouraging. This world is good 
enough for me, cousin Cecily. 

CECILY. Yes, but are you good 
enough for it? 

ALGERNON. I’m afraid I’m not that. 
That is why I want you to reform 
me. You might make that yom' mis- 
sion, if you don’t mind, cousin 
Cecily. 

CECILY. I’m afraid I've not time, 
this afternoon. 

ALGERNON. Well, would you mind 
my reforming myself this after- 
noon? 

CECILY. That is rather Quixotic oJ 
you. But I think you should try. 

ALGERNON. I Will. I feel better al- 
ready. 
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CECILY. You are looking a little 
worse. 

ALGERNON. That is because I am 
hungry. 

CECILY. How thoughtless of me. I 
should have remembered that 
when one is going to lead an en- 
tirely new life, one requires reg- 
ular and wholesome meals. Won’t 
you come in? 

ALGERNON. Thank you. Might I 
have a button-hole first? I never 
have any appetite unless I have a 
button-hole first. 

CECILY. A Mar^chal Niel? (Picks 
up scissors.) 

ALGERNON. No, I’d sooner have a 
pink rose. 

CECE.Y. Why? (Cuts a fatjoer.) 

ALGERNON. Because you are like a 
pink rose, cousin Cecily. 

CECILY. I don’t think it can be 
right for you to talk to me like 
that. Miss Prism never says such 
things to me. 

ALGERNON. Then Miss Prism is a 
short-sighted old lady, (cecily 
puts the rose in his hutton-hole) 
You are the prettiest girl I ever 
saw. 

CECILY. Miss Prism says that aU 
good looks are a snare. 

ALGERNON. They are a snare that 
every sensible man would like to 
be caught in. 

■CECILY. Oh! I don’t think I would 
care to catch a sensible man. 1 


shouldn’t know what to talk to him 
about. 

(They pass into the house, miss 
PRISM and DR. CHASUBLE return.) 

MISS PRISM. You are too much 
alone, dear Dr. Chasuble. You 
should get married. A misanthrope 
I can understand— a womanthrope, 
never! 

CHASUBLE (ioith a scholar’s shud- 
der) . Believe me, I do not deserve 
so neologistic a phrase. The pre- 
cept as well as the practice of the 
Primitive Church was distinctly 
against matrimony. 

MISS PRISM (sententioushj) . Tliat is 
obviously the reason why the Prim- 
itive Church has not lasted up to 
tlie present day. And you do not 
seem to realize, dear Doctor, that 
by persistently remaining single, a 
man converts himself into a per- 
manent public temptation. Men 
should be caieful; this very celi- 
bacy leads weaker vessels astray. 

CHASUBLE. But is a man not equally 
attractive when married? 

MISS PRISM. No married man is 
ever attractive except to his wife. 

CHASUBLE. And often, I’ve been 
told, not even to her. 

MISS PRISM. That depends on the 
intellectual sympathies of the 
woman. Maturity can always be 
depended on. Ripeness can be 
trusted. Young women are green. 
(dr. CHASUBLE Starts) I spoke hor- 
ticulturally. My metaphor was 
drawn from fruits. But where is 
Cecily? 

CHASUBLE. Perhaps she followed us 
to the schools. 
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{Enter jack slotoly from the back 
of the garden. He is dressed in the 
deepest mourning, with crape hat- 
band and black gloves.) 

MISS PRISM. Mr. Worthing! 

CHASUBLE. Mr. Worthing? 

MISS PRISM. This is indeed a sur- 
prise. We did not look for you till 
Monday afternoon. 

JACK {shakes miss prism’s hand in 
a tragic manner). I have returned 
sooner than I expected. Dr. Chas- 
uhle, I hope you are well? 

CHASUBLE. Dear Mr. Worthing, I 
trust this garb of woe does not be- 
token some teiTible calamity? 

JACK. My brother. 

MISS PRISM. More shameful debts 
and e.xtravagance? 

CHASUBLE. Still leading his life of 
pleasure? 

JACK {shaking his head). Dead! 

CHASUBLE. Your brother Ernest 
dead? 

JACK. Quite dead. 

MISS PRISM, What a lesson for him! 
I trust he will profit by it. 

CHASUBLE. Mr. Worthing, I offer 
you my sincere condolence. You 
have at least the consolation of 
knowing that you were always the 
most generous and forgiving of 
brothers. 

JACK. Poor Ernest! He had many 
faults, but it is a sad, sad blow. 


CHASUBLE. Very sad indeed. Were 
you with him at the end? 

JACK. No. He died abroad; in Paris, 
in fact. I had a telegram last night 
from the manager of the Grand 
Hotel. 

CHASUBLE. Was the cause of death 
mentioned? 

JACK. A severe chill, it seems. 

MISS PRISM. As a man sows, so shall 
he reap. 

CHASUBLE {raising his hand) . Char- 
ity, dear Miss Prism, chaiity! None 
of us are perfect. I myself am pe- 
culiarly susceptible to draughts, 
Will the interment take place 
here? 

JACK. No. He seems to have ex- 
pressed a desire to be buried in 
Paris. 

CHASUBLE. In Paris! {Shakes his 
head) I fear that hardly points to 
any very serious state of mind at 
the last. You would no doubt wish 
me to make some slight allusion 
to this tragic domestic affliction 
next Sunday, (jack presses his 
hand convulsively) My sermon on 
the meaning of the manna in the 
wilderness can be adapted to al- 
most any occasion, joyful, or, as in 
the present case, distressing. (AH 
sigh) I have preached it at harvest 
celebrations, cluistenings, confir- 
mations, on days of humiliation and 
festal days. The last time I deliv- 
ered it was in the Catliedral, as a 
charity sermon on behalf of the 
Society for the Prevention of Dis- 
contentment among the Upper 
Orders. The Bishop, who was pres- 
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ent, was much struck by some of 
the analogies I drew. 

JACK. Ah, that reminds me, you 
mentioned christenings I think. Dr. 
Chasuble? I suppose you know how 
to christen all right? (on. chasuble 
looks astounded) I mean, of course, 
you are continually christening, 
aren’t you? 

miss prism. It is, I regret to say, 
one of the Rector’s most constant 
duties in this parish. I have often 
spoken to the poorer classes on the 
subject. But they don’t seem to 
know what thrift is. 

CHASUBLE. But is there any par- 
ticular infant in whom you are in- 
terested, Mr. Worthing? Your 
brother was, I believe, unmarried, 
was he not? 

JACK. Oh, yes. 

MISS PRISM {bttterly). People who 
live entii'ely for pleasure usually 
are. 

JACK. But it is not for any child, 
dear Doctor. I am very fond of 
children. No! the fact is, I would 
like to be christened myself, this 
afternoon, if you have nothing bet- 
ter to do. 

CHASUBLE. But surely, Mr. Worth- 
ing, you have been christened al- 
ready? 

JACK. I don’t remember anything 
about it. 

CHASUBLE. But have you any grave 
doubts on the subject? 

JACK. I certainly intend to have. 
Of course, I don’t know if the 


thing would bother you in any 
way, or if you think I am a little 
too old now. 

CHASUBLE. Not at all. The sprin- 
kling, and, indeed, the immersion 
of adults is a perfectly canonical 
practice. 

JACK. ImmersionI 

CHASUBLE. You need have no ap- 
prehensions. Sprinkling is all that 
is necessary, or indeed I think ad- 
visable. Our weather is so change- 
able. At what hour would you wish 
the ceremony performed? 

JACK. Oh, I might trot around about 
five if that would suit you. 

CHASUBLE. Perfectly, perfectlyl In 
fact I have two similar ceremonies 
to perform at that time. A case of 
twins that occurred recently in one 
of the outlying cottages on your 
own estate. Poor Jenkins the carter, 
a most hard-working man. 

JACK. OhI I don’t see much fun in 
being christened along with other 
babies. It would be childish. 
Would half-past five do? 

CHASUBLE. Admirably! Admirably! 
(Takes out watch) And now, dear 
Mr. Worthing, I will not intrude 
any longer into a house of sorrow. 

I would merely beg you not to be 
too much bowed down by grief. 
What seem to us bitter trials at the 
moment are often blessings in dis- 
guise. 

MISS PRISM, This seems to me a 
blessing of an extremely obvious 
kind. 

(Enter CEciLy from the house.) 
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CECILY. Uncle JackI Oh, I am 
pleased to see you back. But what 
horrid elothes you have onl Do go 
and change them. 

MISS piusM. Cecily I 

CHASUHLE. My childl my childl 
(CECILY goes towards jack; he 
kUises her brow in a melancholy 
manner.) 

CECILY. What is the matter. Uncle 
Jack? Do look happy! You look as 
if you had a toothache and I have 
such a surprise for you. Who do 
you think is in the dining-room? 
Your brotherl 

JACK. Who? 

CECILY. Your brother Ernest. He 
arrived about half an hour ago. 

JACK. What nonsense! I haven’t got 
a brother. 

CECILY. Oh, don’t say that. How- 
ever badly he may have behaved 
to you in the past he is still your 
brotlier. You couldn’t bo so heart- 
less as to disown him. I’ll tell him 
to come out. And you will shake 
hands with him, won’t you. Uncle 
Jack? (Rtms back into the house.) 

CHASUBLE. These are very joyful 
tidings. 

MISS PBISM. After we had all been 
resigned to his loss, his sudden 
return seems to me peculiarly dis- 
tressing. 

JACK. My brother is in the dining- 
room? 1 don’t loiow what it all 
means. I tliink it is perfectly absurd. 
(Enter algebnon and cecily hand 


in hand. They come slowly up to 

J-VCK.) 

JACK. Good heavens! (Motions al- 
CEHNON away . ) 

algehnox. Brotlier John, I have 
come down from towm to tell you 
that I am very sori-y for all the 
trouble I have given you, and that 
I intend to lead a better life in the 
future, (jack glares at him and 
does not take his hand.) 

CECILY. Uncle Jack, you are not 
going to refuse your own brodier’s 
hand? 

jack. Nothing will induce me to 
take his hand. I think his coming 
down here disgraceful. He knows 
perfectly well why. 

CECILY. Uncle Jack, do be nice. 
There is some good in eveiyone. 
Ernest has just been telling me 
about his poor invalid friend, Mr. 
Bunbury, whom he goes to visit 
so often. And smely there must he 
much good in one who is kind to 
an invalid, and leaves the pleasures 
of London to sit by a bed of pain. 

JACK. Oh, he has been talking about 
Bunbury, has he? 

CECILY. Yes, he has told me all 
about poor Mr. Bunbury, and his 
terrible state of health. 

JACK. Bunburyl Well, I won’t have 
him talk to you about Bunbury oj 
about anything else. It is enough to 
drive one perfectly frantic. 

ALGERNON. Of oourse I admit that 
the faults were all on my side. But 
I must say that I think that Brother 
John’s coldness to me is peculiarly 
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painful. I expected a more en- 
thusiastic welcome, especially con- 
sidering it is the first time I have 
come here. 

cjiCiLY. Uncle Jack, if you don’t 
shake hands with Ernest I will 
never forgive you. 

JACK. Never forgive me? 

CECILY. Never, never, never! 

JACK. Well, this is the last time I 
shall ever do it. {Shakes hands with 
ALGERNON and glares.) 

CHASUBLE. It’s pleasant, is it not, 
to see so perfect a reconciliation? 
I think we might leave the two 
brothers together. 

MISS PRISM. Cecily, you will come 
with us. 

CECILY. Certainly, Miss Prism. My 
little task of reconciliation is over. 

CHASUBLE, You have done a beauti- 
ful action today, dear child. 

Miss PRISM. We must not be prema- 
ture in our judgments. 

CECILY'. I feel very happy. {They 
all go of.) 

JACK. You young scoundrel, Algy, 
you must get out of this place as 
soon as possible. I don’t aUow any 
Bunburying here. 

(Enter merriman.) 

meeiuman. I have put Mr. Ernest’s 
tilings in the room next to yoiurs, 
iii. I suppose that is all right? 

JACK. What? 


merriman. Mr. Ernest’s luggage, 
sir. I have unpacked it and put it 
in the room next to your own. 

JACK. His luggage? 

merriman. Yes, sir. Three port- 
manteaus, a dressing-case, two hat- 
boxes, and a large luncheon-basket. 

ALGERNON. I am afraid I can’t stay 
more than a week this lime. 

JACK. Merriman, order the dog-cart 
at once. Mr. Ernest has been sud- 
denly called back to town. 

MERRIMAN. Yes, sir. {Goes back 
into the house.) 

ALGERNON. What a fearful liar you 
are, Jack. I have not been called 
back to town at all. 

JACK. Yes, you have. 

ALGERNON. I haven’t heard anyone 
call me. 

JACK. Your duty as a gentleman 
calls you back. 

ALGERNON. My duty as a gentleman 
has never interfered witli my pleas- 
ures in the smallest degree. 

JACK. I can quite understand that. 

ALGERNON. Well, Ceclly is a dar- 
ling. 

JACK. You are not to talk of Miss 
Cardew like that. I don’t like it. 

ALGERNON. Well, I don’t like your 
clothes. You look perfectly ridicu- 
lous in them. Why on eai-th don’t 
you go up and change? It is per- 
fectly childish to be in deep mourn- 
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ing for a man who is actually stay- 
ing for a whole week with you in 
your house as a guest. I call it 
grotesque. 

JACK. You arc certainly not staying 
wiUi me for a whole week as a 
guest or anything else. You have 
got to leave ... by the four-five 
train. 

ALGERNON. I Certainly won’t leave 
you so long as you are in mourning. 
It would be most unfriendly. If I 
were in mourning you would stay 
witli me, I suppose. I should think 
it very unkind if you didn’t. 

JACK. Well, will you go if I change 
my clothes? 

ALGERNON. Ycs, if you are not too 
long. I never saw anybody take 
so long to dress, and with such 
little result. 

JACK. Well, at any rate, that is bet- 
ter than being always over-dressed 
as you are. 

ALGERNON. If I am occasionally a 
little over-dressed, I make up for 
it by being always immensely over- 
educated. 

JACK. Your vanity is ridiculous, 
your conduct an outrage, and your 
presence in my garden utterly ab- 
smd. Ilowevei', you have got to 
catch the four-five, and I hope you 
will have a pleasant journey back 
to town. This Bunburying, as you 
call it, has not been a great success 
for you. {Goes into the house.) 

ALGERNON. I think it has been a 
great success. I’m in love with 
Cecily, and that is everything. {En- 
ter CECILY at the back of the 
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garden. She picks up the can and 
begins to water the flowers) But 
I must see her before I go, and 
make arrangements for another 
Bunbuiy. Ah, there she is. 

CECILY. Oh, I merely came back 
to water the roses. I thought you 
were with Uncle Jack. 

ALGERNON. He’s gone to order the 
dog-cart for me. 

CECILY. Oh, is he going to take you 
for a nice drive? 

ALGERNON. Hc’s going to Send me 
away. 

CECILY. ’Then have we got to part? 

ALGERNON. I am afraid so. It’s a 
very painful parting. 

CECILY. It is always painful to 

E art from people whom one has 
aown for a veiy brief space of 
time. The absence of old friends 
one can endure with equanimity. 
But even a momentary separation 
from anyone to whom one lias just 
been introduced is almost unbear- 
able. 

ALGERNON. Thmik you. 

{Enter lUEREiarAN.) 

MEHHiMAN. The dog-cart is at the 
door, sir. (Algernon looks appeal- 
inglij at CECILY.) 

CECILY. It can wait, Merriman . . . 
for . . . five minutes. 

MERRIMAN. Yes, miss. 

{Exit MERRIMAN.) 

ai.gernon. 1 hope, Cecily, I shall 
not offend you if I state quite 
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frankly and openly that you seem to 
me to be in every way the visible 
personification of absolute perfec- 
tion. 

CECILY. I think your frankness does 
you great credit, Ernest. If you will 
allow me I will copy your remarks 
into my diary. (Goes over to table 
and begins writing in diary.) 

ALGERNON. Do you really keep a 
diary? I’d give anything to look at 
it. May I? 

CECILY. Oh, no. (Flits her hand 
over it) You see, it is simply a very 
young girl’s record of her own 
thoughts and impressions, and con- 
sequently meant for publication. 
When it appears in volume form I 
hope you will order a copy. But 
pray, Ernest, don’t stop. I ielight 
in taking down from dictation. I 
have reached “absolute perfection." 
You can go on. I am quite ready 
for more. 

ALGERNON (somewhat taken 
aback), Aheml Aheml 

CECILY. Oh, don’t cough, Ernest. 
When one is dictating one should 
speak fluently and not cough. Be- 
sides, I don’t know how to spell a 
cough. (Writes as Algernon 
sfcaks.) 

ALGERNON (spBaJdng vcty rapidly) . 
Cecily, ever since I first looked 
upon your wonderful and incom- 
parable beauty, I have dared to 
love you wildly, passionately, de- 
votedly, hopeless^. 

CECILY. I don’t think that you 
dmld teE me that you love me 
wildly, passionately, devotedly, 


hopelessly. Hopelessly doesn’t seem 
to make such sense, does it? 

ALGERNON. Cecilyl 
(Enter mehhiman.) 

MERBiMAN. The dog-cart is waiting, 
sir. 

ALGERNON. Tell it to come round 
next week, at the same hour. 

MERBIMAN (looks at CECILY, who 
makes no sign). Yes, sir. 
(merhiman retires.) 

CECILY. Uncle Jack would be very 
much annoyed if he knew you were 
staying on till next week, at the 
same hour. 

ALGERNON. Oh, I doii’t Care about 
Jack. I don’t care for anybody in 
the whole world but you. I love 
you,^ Cecily. You will marry me, 
won’t you? 

CECILY. You silly you! Of course. 
Why, we have been engaged for 
the last three months. 

ALGERNON. For the last three 
months? 

CECILY. Yes, it will be exactly three 
months on Thursday. 

ALGERNON. But how did we be- 
come engaged? 

CECiLy, Well, ever since dear Uncle 
Jack fust confessed to us that he 
had a younger brother who was 
very wicked and bad, you of 
course have formed the chief topic 
of conversation between myself and 
Miss Prism. And of course a man 
who is much talked about is al- 
ways very attractive, One feeU 
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there must be something in him 
after ail. I daresay it was foolish 
of me, but I fell in love with you, 
Ernest. 

algebnon. Darling! And when was 
the engagement actually settled? 

CECILY. On the 4th of February 
last. Worn out by jrour entire ig- 
nonmee of my e.Yistcnce, I de- 
termined to end the matter one 
way or the otlier, and after a long 
struggle with my.self I accepted 
you under this dear old tree here. 
The next day I bought this little 
ring in your name, and this is the 
little bangle with tlie time lovers’ 
knot I promised you always to 
wear. 

ALGERNON. Did I give j'ou this? It’s 
very pretty, isn’t it? 

CECIL!’. Yes, you’ve wonderfully 
good taste, Ernest. It’s the excuse 
I’\c always given for your leading 
sudi a bad life, And this is the box 
m which I keep all your dear let- 
ters. (Kneels at table, opens box, 
and produces letters tied up with 
blue ribbon.) 

ALGERNON, My letters! But my own 
sweet Cecily, I have never written 
you any letters. 

CECILY. You need hardly remind 
me of that, Ernest. I remember only 
too well that I was forced to write 
your letters for you. I wrote always 
three times a week, and sometimes 
oftener. 

ALGERNON. Oh, do let me read 
them, Cecily? 

CEciLy. Oh, I couldn’t possibly. 
They would make you far too con- 


ceited. (Replaces box) The three 
you wrote me after I had broken 
off the engagement are so beautiful, 
and so badly spelled, that even now 
I can haidly read them without 
ciying a little. 

ALGERNON. But was our engage- 
ment ever broken off? 

CECILY. Or course it was. On the 
22nd of last Maicli. You can see 
the entry if you like. (Shows diauj) 
“Today I broke off niy engagement 
with Ernest. I feel it is lieltcr to 
do so. The weather still continues 
charming.” 

ALGERNON. But why on earth did 
you break it off? What had I done? 
I had done nothing at all. Cecily, 
I am very much hurt indeed to heai 
you broke it off. P.irticularly when 
the weather was so charming. 

CECILY. It would hardly have been 
a really serious engagement if it 
hadn’t been broken off at least 
once. But I forgave you before the 
we.ek was out. 

ALGERNON (cwssitig to her, and 
hieeling). What a peifect angel 
you me, Cecily. 

CECILY. You dear romantic boy. 
(He kisses her, she puts her fingers 
through his hair) I hope your hair 
curls naturally, does it? 

ALGERNON. Ycs, darling, with a lit- 
tle help from others. 

casciLY. I am so glad. 

ALGERNON. You’ll never break off 
our engagement again, Cecily? 

CECILY. I don’t tliink I could break 
it off now that I have actually met 
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you. Besides, of course, there is the 
question of your name. 

ALGERNON. Yes, of course. (Nerv- 
ously. ) 

CECILY. You must not laugh at me, 
dai-ling, hut it had always been a 
girlish dream of mine to lore some 
one whose name was Eniesl. (Al- 
gernon rises, CECILY also) There 
is something in that name tliat 
seems to inspire absolute confi- 
dence. I pity any poor manded 
woman whose husband is not called 
Ernest. 

iiLGEHNON. But, my dear child, do 

J 'ou mean to say you could not 
ove me if I had some other name? 

CECILY. But what name? 

ALGERNON. Oh, any name you like 
—Algernon, for instance. . . . 

CECILY. But I don't like the name 
of Algernon. 

ALGERNON. Well, my own dear, 
sweet, loving little darling, I really 
can’t see why you should object to 
the name of AJgemon. It is not at 
all a bad name. In fact, it is rather 
an aristocratic name. Half of die 
chaps who get into die Bankruptcy 
Court are called Algernon. But 
seriously, Cecily . . . (Moving to 
her) ... if my name was Algy, 
couldn’t you love me? 

CECILY (rising). I might respect 
you, Ernest, I might admire your 
character, but I fear that 1 should 
not be able to give you my un- 
divided attention. 

ALGERNON. Aheml Cecilyl (Picking 
itv hat) Your Rector here is. I 


suppose, thoroughly experienced in 
the practice of aU the rites and 
ceremonials of tlie church? 

CECILY. Oh, yes. Dr. Chasuble is a 
most learned man. He has never 
written a single book, so you can 
imagine how much he knows. 

ALGERNON. I inust See him at once 
on a most important christening— I 
mean on most important business. 

CECILY. Oh! 

ALGERNON. I sha’n’t be away more 
than half an hour. 

CECILY. Considering that we have 
been engaged since February the 
14th, and diat I only met you to- 
day for the first time, I think it is 
rather hard that you should leave 
me for so long a period as half an 
hour. Couldn’t you make it twenty 
minutes? 

ALGERNON. I’ll be back in no time. 
(Kisses her and rushes down the 
garden.) 

CECILY. What an impetuous boy he 
is. I like his hair so much. I must 
enter his proposal in my diary. 

( Enter mehriman. ) 

MERRiMAN. A Miss Fairfax has just 
called to see Mr. Worthing. On 
very important business, Miss Fair- 
fax states. 

CECILY. Isn’t Mr. Worthing in his 
library? 

MERRIMAN. Mr. Worthing went 
over in the direction of the Rectory 
some time ago. 

CECILY. Pray ask the lady to come 
out here; Mr. Worthing is sure to 
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be back soon. And you can bring 
tea. 

MEBBiMAN. Yes, miss. (Goes out.) 

CECILY. Miss Fairfax! I suppose one 
of the many good elderly women 
M'ho are associated with Uncle Jack 
in some of his philanthropic work 
in London. I don’t quite like 
women who are interested in phil- 
anthropic work. I think it is so 
forw'ard of them. 

(Enter merbiman.) 

MEBBIMAN. Miss Fairfax. 

(Enter G^VENDOLEN. Exit mebbi- 

MAN.) 

CECILY (advancing to meet her). 
Pray let me introduce myself to 
you. My name is Cecily Caidew. 

GWENDOLEN. Cecily Cardew? 
(Mooing to her and shaking hands) 
What a very sweet name! Some- 
thing tells me tliat we are going to 
be great friends. I like you already 
more than I can say. My first im- 
pressions of people are never 
wrong. 

CECILY. How nice of you to like 
me so much after we have known 
each other such a comparatively 
short time. Fray sit down. 

GWENDOLEN (stHl Standing up). I 
may call you Cecily, may I not? 

CECILY. With pleasure! 

G^VENDOLEN. And you will always 
call me Gwendolen, won’t you? 

CECILY. If you wish. 

GWENDOLEN. Then that is all quite 
settled, is it not? 


CECILY. I hope so. (A pause. They 
both sit down together.) 

GWENDOLEN. Perhaps this might be 
a favorable opportunity for my 
mentioning who I am. My father 
is Lord Bracknell. You have never 
heard of papa, I suppose? 

CECILY. I don't think so. 

GWENDOLEN. Outside the family 
circle, papa, I am glad to say, i.s 
entirely unknown. I tliink that is 
quite as it should be. The home 
seems to me to be the proper 
sphere for the man. And certainly 
once a man begins to neglect his 
domestic duties he becomes pain- 
fully effeminate, does he not? And 
I don’t like that. It makes men so 
very attractive. Cecily, mamma, 
whose views on education are re- 
markably strict, has brought me up 
to be extremely short-sighted; it is 
part of her system; so do you mind 
my looking at you through inj 
glasses? 

CECILY. Oh, not at all, Gwendolen. 
1 am very fond of being looked at. 

GU’ENDOLEN (after examining ce- 
cily carefully through a lorgnette) 
You are here on a short visit, 1 
suppose. 

CECILY. Oh, no, I live here. 

GWENDOLEN (severely). Really? 
Your mother, no doubt, or some 
female relative of advanced years, 
resides here also? 

CECILY. Oh, no. I have no mother, 
nor, in fact, any relations. 

GWENDOLEN. Indeed? 
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CECILY. My dear guardian, with 
the assistance of Miss Prism, has 
the arduous task of looking after 
me. 

GwrENDOLEN. Your guardian? 

CECILY. Yes, I am Mr. Worthing s 
ward. 

GWENDOLEN. Oh! It is Strange he 
never mentioned to me that he had 
n ward. How secretive of him! He 
grows more interesting hourly. I 
am not sure, however, that the news 
inspires me with feelings of un- 
mixed delight. (Rising and going 
to her) I am very fond of you, 
Cecily; I have liked you ever since 
I met you. But I am bound to state 
that now that I know that you are 
Mr. Worthing’s ward, I cannot help 
expressing a wish you were— well, 
just a little older than you seem to 
be-and not quite so very alluring 
in appearance. In fact, if I may 
speak candidly 

CECILY. Pray do! I think that when- 
ever one has anything unpleasant 
to say, one should always be quite 
candid. 

GWENDOLfj.'f. Well, to speak with 
perfect candour, Cecily, I wish that 
you were fully forty-two, and moro 
than i.saal]y plain for your age. 
Ernest ’ras a strong upright nature. 
He is 'Jie veiy soul of truth and 
honou’ . Disloyalty would be as im- 
possible to him as deception. But 
even men of the noblest possible 
moral cliaracter are extremely sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the 
pbysic.ll charms of others. Modern, 
no les.s than Ancient History, sup- 
plies ns with many most painful ex- 
amples of what I refer to. If it 


were not so, indeed, History would 
be quite unreadable. 

CECILY. I beg your pardon, Gwen- 
dolen, did you say Ernest? 

GSVENDOLEN. YeS. 

CECILY. Oh, but it is not Mr. 
Ernest Worthing who is my guard- 
ian. It is liis brother— his cider 
brother. 

GWENDOLEN (sitting down again). 
Ernest never mentioned to me that 
he had a brother. 

CECILY. I am sorry to say they have 
not been on good terms for a long 
time. 

GWENDOLEN. Ah! that accounts for 
it. And now that I think of it I 
have never heard any man mention 
his brother. The subject seems dis- 
tasteful to most men. Cecily, you 
have lifted a load from my mind. I 
was growing almost anxious. It 
would have been terrible if any 
cloud had come across a friendship 
like ours, would it not? Of course 
you are quite, quite sure that it is 
not Mr. Ernest Worthing who is 
your guardian? 

CECILY. Quite sure. (A pause) In 
fact, I am going to be his. 

GWENDOLEN (enqiUringly) , I beg 
your pardon? 

CECILY (rather shy and confid- 
Dearest Gwendolen, there 
is no reason why I should make a 
secret of it to you. Our little county 
newspaper is sure to chronicle the 
fact next week. Mr. Ernest Worth- 
ing and 1 are engaged to be mar- 
ried. 
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GWENDOLEN {quite politely, rising) . 
My darling Cecily, I think there 
must be some slight error. Mr. 
Ernest Worthing is engaged to me. 
The announcement will appear in 
the Morning Post on Saturday at 
the latest. 

CECILY {very politely, rising). I am 
afraid you must be under some mis- 
conception. Ernest proposed to me 
e.iactly ten minutes ago. {Shows 
diary.) 

GWENDOLEN {examines diary 
through her lorgnette carefully). 
It is certainly very curious, for he 
asked me to be his wife yesterday 
afternoon at 5.30. If you would 
care to verify the incident, pray do 
so. {Produces diary of her own) I 
never ti-avel without my diaiy. One 
should always have something sen- 
sational to read in the train. I am 
so sorry, dear Cecily, if it is any 
disappointment to you, but I am 
afraid I have the prior claim. 

CECILY. It would distress me more 
than I can tell you, dear Gwendo- 
len, if it caused you any mental or 
physical anguish, but I feel bound 
to point out that since Ernest pro- 
posed to you he clearly has changed 
his mind. 

GWENDOLEN {meditatively). If the 
poor fellow has been entrapped 
into any foolish promise I shall con- 
sider it my duty to rescue him at 
once, and with a firm hand. 

CECILY {thoughtfully and sadly). 
Whatever unfortunate entangle- 
ment my dear boy may have got 
into, I vail never reproach him with 
it after we are married. 

GWENDOLEN. Do you aUudc to me, 
Miss Cardew, as an entanglement? 


You are presumptuous. On an oc- 
casion of this kind it becomes more 
tlian a moral duty to speak one’s 
mind. It becomes a jsleasure. 

CECILY. Do you suggest. Miss Fair- 
fax, that I entrapped Ernest into 
an engagement? How dare you? 
This is no time for wearing the 
shallow mask of manners. When 
I see a spade I call it a spade. 

GWENDOLEN {satirically). I am 
glad to say that I have never seen 
a spade. It is obvious lhal out 
social spheres have been widely 
different. 

{Enter merbiman, /oHomed by the 
footman. He carries a salver, table- 
cloth, and plate-stand, cecily is 
about to retoit. The presence of the 
servants exercises a restraining in- 
fluence, under which both girls 
chafe.) 

MERBIMAN. Shall I lay tea here as 
usual, miss? 

CECILY {sternly, in a calm voice). 
Yes, as usual, (merbiman begins to 
clear and laij cloth. A long pause. 
CECILY and G^vENDOLEN glare at 
each other.) 

GWENDOLEN Are there many inter- 
esting walks in the vicinity. Miss 
Cardew? 

cECiLr. Oh, yes, a great many. 
From die top of one of the hills 
quite close one can see five coun- 
ties. 

GVi^NDOLEN. Five countiesi I don’t 
think I should like that. I hate 
crowds. 

CECILY {sweetly). I suppose that 
is why you live in town? (gwen- 
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Doi.EN' bites her Up, and heats her 
foot nervously with her parasol.) 

GwiiNnoLEN {looking round). Quite 
a well-kept garden this is, Miss 
Cardew. 

CECILY. So glad you like it. Miss 
Fairfax. 

GWENDOLEN. I had no idea there 
were any flowers in the country. 

CECILY. Oh, flowers ore as common 
here, Miss Fairfax, as people are in 
London. 

GWENDOLEN. Personally I cannot 
understand how anybody manages 
to exist in the country, if anybody 
who is anybody does. The country 
always bores me to death. 

CECILY. Alil Tliis is what the news- 
papers call agricultural depression, 
is it not? I believe the aristocracy 
are suffering very much fiom it 
just at present, "it is almost an 
epidemic amongst them, I have 
been told. May I ofl^er you some 
tea, Miss Fairfax? 

GWENDOLEN {with elaborate polite- 
ness) . Thank you. {Aside) Detest- 
able girl! But I require tea! 

CECILY {sweetly). Sugar? 

GWENDOLEN {sUpeTcHiOUslu) . No, 
diauk you. Sugar is not fashionable 
any more, (cecily looks angrily at 
her, takes up the tongs and puts 
four lumps of sugar into the cup.) 

CECILY {severely). Cake or bread 
.ind butter? 

GWENDOLEN {in a bored manner), 
bread and butter, please. Cake is 


rarely seen at the best houses now* 
a-days. 

CECILY {cuts a very large slice of 
cake, and puts it on the tray). 
Hand that to Miss Fairfax, (mehbi- 
MAN does so, and goes out with 
footman. Gwendolen drinks the 
tea and makes a grimace. Futs 
down cup at once, reaches out her 
hand to the bread and butter, 
looks at it, and finds it is cake. 
Rises in indignation.) 

GWENDOLEN. You have filled my 
tea with lumps of sugar, and 
though I asked most distinctly for 
bread and butler, you have given 
me cake. I am known for the gen- 
tleness of my disposition, and the 
extraordinary sweetness of my na- 
tuie, but I warn you. Miss Cardew, 
you may go loo far, 

CECILY {rising). To save my poor, 
innocent, trusting boy from the 
machinations of any other girl 
there are no lengths to which I 
would not go. 

GWENDOLEN. Fiom the moment I 
saw you I distrusted you. I folt that 
you were false and deceitful. I am 
never deceived in such matters. My 
first impressions of people are in- 
variably right. 

CECILY. It seems to me. Miss Fair- 
fax, that I am trespassing on your 
valuable time. No doubt you have 
many otlier calls of a similar char- 
acter to make in the neighborhood. 
{Enter jack,) 

GWENDOLEN {catching sight of 
him). EmestI My own EmestI 

JACK. Gwendolenl Darling! {Offers 
to lass her.) 
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GWENDOLEN {drawing back). A 
momenti May I ask if you are en- 
gaged to be married to this young 
lady? {Points to cecily.) 

JACK {laughing). To dear little 
Cecily! Of course not! What could 
have put such an idea into your 
pretty little head? 


CECILY. Thank you. {Presenting 
her check to he kissed) You may. 
(ALGERNON kissps her.) 

GWENDOLEN. I felt there was some 
slight error. Miss Cardew. The 
gentleman who is now embracing 
you is my cousin, Mr. Algernon 
Moncrieff. 


GWENDOLEN. Thank you. You may. 
{Offers her cheek.) 

CECILY {very sweetly). I knew 
there must be some misunderstand- 
ing, Miss Fairfax. The gentleman 
whose arm is at present around 
your waist is my dear guardian, 
Mr. John Worthing. 

G^VENDOLEN. I bcg your pardon? 

CECILY'. This is Uncle Jack. 

GWENDOLEN {receding). Jack! OhI 
{Enter Algernon.) 

CECILY. Here is Ernest. 


ALGERNON {goes Straight over to 
CECILY without noticing anyone 
else). My own love! {Offers to kiss 
her.) 


CECILY {drawing back). A moment, 
Ernest! May I ask you— are you en- 
gaged to be married to this young 


CECILY {breaking away from Al- 
gernon). Algernon Moncrieff! Oh! 
{The two girls move towards each 
other and put their arms round 
each others waists as if for pro- 
tection.) 

CECILY. Are you called Algernon? 
ALGERNON. I caimot deny it. 
CECILY. Oh! 

GWENDOLEN. Is your name really 
John? 

JACK {standing rather proudly). 1 
could deny it if I liked. I could 
deny anything if I liked. But my 
name certainly is John. It has been 
John for years. 

CECILY (fo Gwendolen). A gross 
deception has been practiced on 
both of us. 

GWENDOLEN. My poor wounded 
Cecily! 


ALGERNON {looking Tound) . To 
what young lady? Good heavens! 
Gwendolen! 

CECILY. Yes, to good heavens, 
Gwendolen, I mean to Gwendolen. 

ALGERNON {laughing) . Of course 
not! What could have put such an 
idea into your pretty little head? 


CECILY. My svveet, wronged Gwen- 
dolen! 

GWENDOLEN {slowly and seriously). 
You will call me sister, will you 
not? {They embrace, jkck. and 
ALGERNON groan and walk up and 
doton.) 

CECILY {rather brightly). There ia 
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just one question I would like to 
be allowed to ask my guardian. 

G'U’ENDOLEN. An admirable idea! 
Mr. Worthing, there is just one 
question I would like to be per- 
mitted to put to you. Where is 
your brother Ernest? We are both 
engaged to be married to your 
brother Ernest, so it is a matter of 
some importance to lis to know 
where your brother Ernest is at 
present. 

JACK (slowly and hesitatingly). 
Gwendolen— Cecily— it is very pain- 
ful for me to be forced to spetde the 
truth. It is the first time in my life 
that I have ever been reduced to 
such a painful position, and I am 
really quite inexperienced in doing 
anydving of the kind. However 1 
will tell you quite frankly that I 
have no brother Ernest. I have no 
brother at all. I never had a 
brother in my life, and I certainly 
have not the smallest intention of 
ever having one in the future. 

CECILY (surprised). No brother at 
all? 

JACK (cheerily), Nonel 

GWENDOLEN (semtely) . Had you 
never a brother of any kind? 

JACK (pleasantly) . Never. Not even 
of any kind. 

GWENDOLEN. I am afraid it is quite 
clear, Cecily, that neither of us is 
engaged to be married to anyone. 

CEcmv. It is not a very pleasant 
position for a young girl suddenly 
to find herself in. Is it? 

GWENDOLEN. Let US go into the 


house. They will hardly venture to 
come after us there. 

CECILY. No, men are so cowardly, 
aren’t they? (They retire into the 
house with scornful looks.) 

JACK. This ghastly state of things 
is what you call Bunburying, I 
suppose? 

ALGERNON. Yes, and a perfectly 
wonderful Bunburying it is. The 
most wonderful Bunbuiy I have 
ever had in my life. 

JACK. Well, you’ve no right whatso- 
ever to Bunbury here. 

ALGERNON. That is absurd. One has 
a right to Bunbury anywhere one 
chooses. Every serious Bunbmyist 
knows that. 

JACK. Serious Bunburyistl Good 
heavensl 

ALGERNON. Well, One must be seri- 
ous about something, if one wants 
to have any amusement in life. I 
happen to be serious about Bun- 
burying. What on earth you are 
serious about I haven’t got the re- 
motest idea. About everything, I 
should fancy. You have such an 
absolutely trivial nature. 

JACK. Well, the only small satisfac- 
tion I have in the whole of this 
wretched business is that your 
friend Bunbury is quite exploded. 
You won’t be able to run down to 
the country quite so often as you 
used to do, dear Algy. And a very 
good thing, too, 

ALGERNON. Your brother is a little 
oflE colour, isn’t he, dear Jack? You 
wont be able to disappear to Lon- 
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don quite so frequently as your 
wicked custom was. And not a bad 
thing, either. 

JACK. As for your conduct towards 
Miss Cardew, I must say that your 
talcing in a sweet, simple, innocent 
girl like that is quite inexcusable. 
To say nothing of the fact that she 
is my ward. 

ALGERNON. I can see no possible de- 
fence at all for your deceiving a 
brilliant, clever, thoroughly ex- 
perienced young lady like Miss 
Fairfax. To say nothing of tlie fact 
that she is my cousin. 

JACK. I wanted to be engaged to 
Gwendolen, that is all. I love her. 

ALGERNON. Well, I simply wanted 
to be engaged to Cecily. I adore 
her. 

JACK. There is certainly no chance 
of your marrying Miss Cardew. 

ALGERNON, I don’t thinlc there is 
much likelihood, Jack, of you and 
Miss Fairfax being united. 

JACK. Well, that is no business of 
yours. 

ALGERNON. If it was my business, 1 
wouldn’t talk about it. (Begins to 
eat muffins) It is very vulgar to 
talk about one’s business. Only 
people like stock-brokers do that, 
and then merely at dinner parties. 

JACK. How you can sit there, calmly 
eating mufSns, when we are in this 
horrible trouble, I can’t make out. 
You seem to me to be perfectly 
heartless. 

ALGERNON. Well, I Can’t eat muf- 
fins in an agitated manner. The 


butler would probably get on my 
cufiFs. One should always eat muf- 
fins quite calmly. It is the only 
way to eat them. 

JACK. I say it’s perfectly heartless 
your eating muffins at all, under 
the circumstances. 

ALGERNON. When I am in trouble, 
eating is the only thing that con- 
soles me. Indeed, when I am in 
really gi-eat trouble, as anyone who 
knows me intimately will tell you, 
I refuse everything except food and 
drink. At the pre.sent moment I am 
eating muffins because I am rm- 
happy. Besides, I am particularly 
fond of muffins. (Rising.) 

JACK (rising). Well, that is no rea- 
son why you should eat them all in 
that greedy way. (Takes muffins 
from algernoii.) 

ALGERNON (offering tea-cake). I 
wish you would have tea-cake in- 
stead. I don’t like tea-cake. 

JACK. Good heavens! I suppose a 
man may eat his own muffins in 
his own garden. 

ALGERNON. But you have just said 
it was perfectly heartless to eat 
muffins. 

JACK. I said it was perfectly heart- 
less of you, under the circum- 
stances. That is a very different 
thing. 

ALGERNON. That may be. But the 
muffins are the same. (He seizes 
the muffin-dish from jack.) 

JACK. Algy, I wish to goodness you 
would go. 
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algei.\on. You can’t possibly ask 
me to go without having some din- 
ner. It’s absurd. I never go with- 
out iny dinner. No one ever does, 
except vegctaiians and people like 
that. Besiiles I have just made ar- 
rangements with Dr. Chasuble to 
be christened at a quarter to six 
under the name of Ernest. 

TACK. My dear fellow, die sooner 
you give up that nonsense the 
better. I made arrangements this 
morning with Dr. Chasuble to be 
christened myself at 5.30, and I 
naturally will take the name of 
Ernest. Gwendolen would wish it. 
Vve can’t both be christened Ernest. 
It’s absuid. Besides, I have a per- 
fect right to be christened if I like. 
There is no evidence at all that I 
ever have been christened by any- 
body. I should think it extremely 
probable I never was, and so does 
Dr. Chasuble. It is entirely differ- 
ent in your case. You have been 
christened already. 

ALGERNON. Yes, but I havc not been 
chiistened for years. 

JACK. Yes, but you have been chris- 
tened. That is the important thing. 

ALGERNON. Quite so. So I know my 
constitution can stand it. If you 
are not quite sure about your ever 
having been cliristened, I must say 
1 think it rather dangerous your 
venturing on it now. It might make 
you very unwell. You can hardly 
have forgotten that someone very 


closely connected with you was 
very nearly carried off this week 
in Paris by a severe chill. 

JACK. Yes, but you said yourself 
tliat a severe cbdl was not heredi- 
tary. 

ALGERNON. It usedn’t to be, I know 
—but I daresay it is now. Science 
is always making wonderful im- 
provements in things. 

JACK (picking up the muffin-dish). 
Oh, that is nonsense; you are al- 
ways talking nonsense. 

ALGERNON. Jack, you are at the 
muffins againi I wish you wouldn’t. 
There are only two left. (Takes 
them) I told you I was particularly 
fond of niufiSns. 

JACK. But I hate tea-cake, 

ALGERNON. Why on earth then do 
you allow tea-cake to be served 
up for your guests? What ideas 
you havc of hospitahtyl 

JACK. Algemonl I have already 
told you to go. I don’t want you 
here. Why don’t you go? 

ALGERNON. I haven’t quite finished 
my tea yet, and there is still one 
muffin left, (jack groans, and sinks 
into a chair. Algernon still con- 
tinues eating.) 


CURTAIN 
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ACT THREE 


Scene— Morning-room at the Manor 
at the window, looking out into the 

GWENDOLEN. Tho fact that they 
did not follow us at once into the 
house, as anyone else would have 
done, seems to me to show that 
they have some sense of shame 
left. 

CECILY. They have ’been eating 
mufHn.s. That looks like repentance. 

GWENDOLEN (after a pause). They 
don’t seem to notice us at all. 
Couldn’t you cougli? They’re look- 
ing at us. What eft-onlery! 

CECILY. They’re approaching. That’s 
very forward of them. 

GWENDOLEN. Let US preserve a dig- 
niScd silence. 

CECILY. Certainly. It’s the only 
thing to do now. 

(Eitter JACK, folloioed by Alger- 
non. They whistle some dreadful 
popular air from a British opera.) 

GWENDOLEN. This dignified silence 
seems to produce an unpleasant 
effect. 

CECILY. A most distasteful one. 

GIVENDOLEN. But we will not be 
the first to speak. 

CECILY. Certainly not. 

GWENDOLEN. Mr. Worthing, I have 


House. GWENDOLEN and cecily are 
garden. 

something very particular to ask 
you. Much depends on your reply. 

CECILY. Gwendolen, your common 
.sense is invaluable. Mr. Moncrieff, 
Idndly answer me the following 
qiie.sb'on. Why did you pretend to 
be my guardian’s brother? 

ALGEBNON. In Order that I might 
have an opportunity of meeting 
you. 

CECILY (to givendolen). Tliat 
certainly seems a satisfactory ex- 
planation, does it not? 

GWENDOLEN. Ycs, dear, if you be- 
lieve him. 

CECILY. I don’t. But that does not 
affect the wonderful beauty of his 
answer. 

GWENDOLEN. True. In matters of 
grave importance, style, not sin- 
cerity, is the vital thing. Mr. Worth- 
ing, what explanation can you 
offer to me for pretending to have 
a brother? Was it in older that 
you might have an opportunity of 
coming up to town to see me as 
often as possible? 

JACK. Can you doubt it, Miss Fair- 
fax? 

GWENDOLEN. I have the gravest 
doubts upon the subject. But I in- 
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tend to crush them. Tliis is not the 
inoineiit for German scepticism. 
(MorAng to cmctly) Then' exphna- 
tions appear to be quite satisfac- 
tory, especially Mr, Worthing’s. 
That seems to me to have the 
stamp of truth upon it. 

CECiLv. I am more than content 
with what Mr, MoncrielF said. His 
voice alone inspires one with ab- 
solute credulity. 

GWENDOLEN. Tlien you think we 
should forgive tliemP 

CECILY. Yes. 1 mean no. 

GWENDOLEN. Truel I had forgotten. 
There are principles at stake that 
one cannot surrender, Which of us 
should tell them? The task is not a 
pleasant one. 

CKCELi’. Could we not both speak 
at the same time? 

ervENDOLEN. An escellent ideal I 
tiearly always speak at the same 
lime as other people. Will you take 
the time from me? 

CECILY. Certainly. (Gwendolen 
heats time with uplifted filler.) 

GTIXNDOLEN AND CECILY {speaking 
together). Your Christian names 
are still an insuperable barrier. 
That is aBI 

JACK AND ALGEBNON {speaking to- 
gether). Our Christian names! Is 
tliat all? But we are going to be 
christened this afternoon. 

GWENDOLEN {to jack). For my 
sake you ate prepared to do this 
terrible thing? 


j.ACK. I am. 

CECTLY (to algehnon). To please 
me you are ready to face this fear- 
ful ordeal? 

ALGEBNON. I ami 

GWENDOLEN. How absurd to talk 
of the equality of tlie sexes! Where 
questions of self-sacrifice are con- 
cerned, men are infiniloly beyond 
os. 

JACK. We are. {Clasps hands with 

ALGEBNON, ) 

CECILY. They have moments tif 
physical courage of which we 
women know absolutely nothing. 

GWENDOLEN {to JACK). Darling! 

ALGEBNON (to cEciLv). Darling! 
{They faU Into each other’s arms. 
Enter mebbiman. When he enters 
he coughs loudly, seeing the situa- 
tion.) 

mekbiman. AhemI Aheml Lady 
Bracknell! 

JACK. Good heavens! 

{Enter lady bhacknell. The 
couples separate in alarm. Exit 
mebhiman.) 

lady Bhacknell. Gwendolen! 
What does this mean? 

GWENDOLEN. Merely that 1 am en- 
^ged to be married to Mr. Woith- 
ing. Mamma, 

lady bbacknell. Come here. Sit 
down. Sit down immediately. Hesi- 
tation of any kind is a sign of men- 
tal decay in the young, of physical 
Weakness in the old. {Tarns to 
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jack) Apprised, sir, of my daugh- 
ter’s sudden flight by her trusty 
maia, whose confidence I pur- 
chased by means of a small coin, 
I followed her at once by a lug- 
gage ti-ain.' Pier unhappy father is, 
I am glad to say, under tlie impres- 
sion that she is attending a more 
than usually lengthy lecture by the 
University Extension Scheme on 
tlie Influence of a Permanent In- 
come on Thought. I do not pro- 

E ose to undeceive him. Indeed I 
ave never undeceived him on any 
question. I would consider it 
wrong. But of course, you will 
clearly understand that all com- 
munication between yourself and 
my daughter must cease imme- 
diately from this moment. On tins 
point, as indeed on all points, I 
am firm. 

JACK. I am engaged to be married 
to Gwendolen, Lady Bracknell! 

LADY BBACKNELL, You are nothing 
of the kind, sir. And now, as re- 
gards Algernon! , . . Algernon! 

ALGERNON. Yes, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY nnACKNELL. May I ask if it is 
in this house that your invalid 
friend Mr. Bunbury resides? 

ALGERNON (^Stammering) . Oh, noi 
Bunbury doesn’t live here. Bun- 
buiy is somewhere else at present. 
In fact, Bunbury is dead. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Dead! When did 
Mr. Bmibury die? His death must 
have been exhemely sudden. 

ALGERNON (airily). Oh, I killed 
Bunbuiy this afternoon. I mean 
poor Bunbury died this afternoon. 


L.ADY BRACKNELL. \\Tiat did he die 
of? 

ALGERNON. Bunbuiy? Oh, he was 
quite exploded. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Exploded! Was 
he the victim of a revolutionary 
outrage? I was not aware that Mr. 
Bunbury was interested in social 
legislation. If so, he is well pun- 
ished for his morbidity. 

ALGERNON. My dear Aunt Augusta, 
I mean he was found out! The 
doctors found out that Bunbuiy 
could not live, Jjiat is what I mean 
—so Bunbury died. 

LADY BRACKNELL. He seems to 
have had great confidence in the 
opinion of his physicians. I am 
^ad, however, that he made up 
his mind at the last to some def- 
inite course of action, and acted 
under proper medical advice. And 
now that we have finally got rid of 
this Mr. Bunbury, may I ask, Mr. 
Worthing, who is that young per- 
son whose hand mv nephew Al- 
gernon is now holding in what 
seems to me a peculiarly unneces- 
sary manner? 

JACK. That lady is Miss Cecily Car- 
dew, my ward, (lady bracknell 
botos coldly to cecily.) 

ALGERNON. I am engaged to be 
married to Cecily, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL. I beg youT par- 
don? 

CECILY. Mr. Moncrieff and I are 
engaged to be mamed, Lady 
Braclaiell. 

LADY BRACKNELL (with O shiOeV, 

crossing to the sofa and sitting 
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down). I do not know whetlier 
ihere is anything peculiarly excit- 
ing in the air of this particular part 
of Hertfordshire, but the number 
of engagements that go on seems 
to me considerably above the 
proper average that statistics have 
laid down for our guidance. I think 
some preliminary enquiry on my 
part would not be out of place. 
Mr. Worthing, is Miss Cardew at 
all connected with any of the larger 
railway stations in London? I 
merely desire information. Until 
yesterday I had no idea that there 
were any families or persons whose 
origin was a Terminus, (jack loohs 
petfecihj furious, hut restrains hwi- 
self.) 

JACK (in a clear, cold voice). Miss 
Cardew is the grand-daughter of 
the late Mr. Thomas Cardew of 
149, Belgrave Square, S.W.; Cer- 
vase Park, Dorking, Surrey; and 
the Sporran, Fifeshire, N.B. 

lady BRACKNELL. Tliat souiids not 
unsatisfactory. Tlrree addresses al- 
ways inspire confidence, even in 
tradesmen. But what proof have I 
of their authenticity? 

JACK. I have carefully preserved 
the Court Guide of the period. 
They are open to your inspection, 
Lady Braclmell. 

LADY BRACKNELL (grimly), I have 
known .strange errors in that pub- 
lication. 

Jack. Miss Cardew's family solici- 
tors are Messrs. Markby, Markby, 
and Markby. 

L.ADY BRACKNELL. Markby, Markby, 
.and Markby? A firm of the very 
liighesl position in their profession. 


Indeed I am told that one of the 
Mr. Markbys is occasionally to be 
seen at dinner parties. So far I am 
satisfied. 

JACK (very irritably). How ex- 
ti-emely kind of you. Lady Brack, 
nelll I have also in my possession, 
you will be pleased to hear, cer- 
tificates of Miss Cardew’s birth, 
baptism, whooping cough, registra- 
tion, vaccination, confirmation, and 
the measles; both the German and 
the English variety. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Ah! A life 
crowded with incident, I see; 
tlrough perhaps somewhat too ex- 
citing for a young girl. I am not 
myself in favour of premature ex- 
periences. (Rises, looks at her 
watch) GwendolenI lire time ap- 
roaches for our departure. We 
ave not a moment to lose. As a 
matter of form, Mr. Worthing, I 
had belter ask you if Miss Cardew 
has atry little fortune? 

JACK. Oh, about a hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds in the 
Frmds. That is all. Good-bye, Lady 
Bracknell. So pleased to have seen 
you. 

LADY BRACKNELL (sitting dowtl 
again). A moment, Mr. Worthing. 
A hundred and thirty thousand 
potmds! And in the Fhnds! Miss 
Cardew seems to me a most at- 
tractive young lady, now that I 
look at her. Few girls of the pres- 
ent day have any really solid qual- 
ities, any of tire qualities that last, 
and improve with time. We live, I 
regret to say, in an age of surfaces, 
(To cscast) Come over here, dear. 
(CECILY goes across) Pretty child 1 
your dress is sadly simple, and 
your hair seems almost as Nature 
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might have left it. But \ve can soon 
alter all that. A thoroughly experi- 
enced French maid produces a 
really marvellous result in a very 
brief space of time. I remember 
recommending one to young Lady 
Lancing, and after three months 
her own husband did not know 
her. 

JACK (aside). And after six months 
nobody knew her. 

LADY BHACKNKLL (glaTBS at JACK 
for a few moments. Then bends, 
with a practised smile, to cecily). 
Kindly turn round, sweet child. 
(CECILY turns completely round) 
No, the .side view is what I want. 
(CECILY presents her profile) Yes, 
<[uite as I expected. There are dis- 
tinct social possibilities in your pro- 
file. The two weak points in our 
!ige are its want of principle and 
its want of profile. The chin a little 
higher, dear. Style largely depends 
on the way tbs chin is worn. They 
are worn very high, just at present. 
Algeinonl 

ALGEBNON. Ycs, Aunt Augusta! 

LADY BRACKNELL. There are dis- 
tinct social possibilities in Miss 
Cardew’s profile. 

ALGEBNON. Cecily is the sweetest, 
dearest, prettiest girl in the whole 
world. And I don t care twopence 
about social possibilities. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Never speak dis- 
respectfully of society, Algernon, 
Only people who can’t get into it 
do that. (To cecily) Dear child, 
of course you know that Algernon 
has nothing but his debts to de- 
pend upon. But I do not approve 
of mercenary marriages. When I 


married Lord Bracknell I had no 
fortune of any kind. But I never 
dreamed for a moment of allowing 
that to stand in my way. Well, L 
suppose 1 must give my consent. 

ALGERNON. Thank you. Aunt Au 
gusta. 

lady BRACKNELL. Cecilv, you may 
kiss me! 

CECILY (kisses her). Thank you. 
Lady Bracknell. 

LADY BB.ACKNELL. You may also 
address me as Aunt Augusta for 
the future. 

CECILY. Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL. The marriage, I 
think, had better take place quite 
soon. 

•ALGERNON. Thank you. Aunt .A.ii’ 
gusta. 

CECILY. Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

LADY BRACKNELL. To spcak frankly, 
I am not in favour of long engage- 
ments. They give people the op- 
portunity of finding out each 
other’s character before marriage, 
which I think is never advisable. 

JACK. I beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting you. Lady Bracknell, but 
this engagement is quite out of the 
question. I am Miss Cardew’s 
guardian, and she cannot many 
without my consent until she comes 
of age. Tliat consent I absolutely 
decline to gh'o. 

LADY BRACKNELL. Upon wllut 
grounds, may I a.sk? Algernon is 
an extremely, I may almost say an 
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ostentatiously, eligible young man. 
He has nothing, but he looks every- 
thing. What more can one desire? 

JACK. It pains me very much to 
have to speak frankly to you. Lady 
Bracknell, about your nephew, but 
the fact is that I do not approve 
at all of his moral character. I sus- 
pect him of being untruthful, (al- 
GEBNON and CECILY look at him in 
indignant amazement.) 

LADY BHACKNELL. Untruthful! My 
nephew Algernon? Impossible! He 
is an Oxonian. 

JACK. I fear there can he no pos- 
sible doubt about the matter. This 
afternoon, during my temporary 
absence in I .ondon on an important 
question of romance, he obtained 
admission to my house by means 
of the false pretence of being my 
brother. Under an assumed name 
he drank. I’ve just been informed 
by my butler, an entire pint bottle 
of my Perrier-Jouet, Brut, ’89; a 
wine I was specially reserving for 
myself. Continuing his disgraceful 
deception, he succeeded in the 
course of the afternoon in alienat- 
ing the affections of my only ward. 
He subsequently stayed to tea, and 
devoured every single muflBn. And 
what makes his conduct all the 
more heartless is, that he was per- 
fectly well aware from tire first that 
I have no brother, that I never had 
a brother, and that I don’t intend 
to have a brother, not even of any 
kind. I distinctly told him so my- 
self yesterday afternoon. 

LADY BHACKNELL. Ahem! Mr. 
Worthing, after careful considera- 
tion 1 have decided entirely to 
overlook my nephew’s conduct to 
you. 


JACK. That is very generous of you. 
Lady Bracknell. My own decision, 
however, is unalterable. I decline 
to give my consent. 

LADY BRACKNELL (tO CECILY ). 

Come here, sweet child, (cecily 
goes over) How old are you, dear? 

CECILY. Well, I am really only 
eighteen, but I always admit to 
twenty when I go to evening 
parties. 

LADY BHACKNELL. You are perfectly 
right in making some slight altera- 
tion. Indeed, no woman should 
ever be quite accurate about her 
age. It looks so calculating. . , . 
(In meditative manner) Eighteen, 
but admitting to twenty at eve- 
ning parties. Well, it will not be 
very long before you are of age 
and free from the restraints of 
tutelage. So I don’t think your 
guardian’s consent is, after all, a 
matter of any importance. 

JACK. Pray excuse me. Lady Brack- 
nell, for interrupting you again, but 
it is only fair to tell you that ac- 
cording to the terms of her grand- 
father’s will Miss Cardew does not 
come legally of age till she is 
thirty-five. 

LADY BBACKNELL. That does not 
seem to me to be a grave objection. 
Hiirty-five is a very atti-active age. 
London society is full of women of 
the very highest birth v/ho have, 
of their own free choice, remained 
thirty-five for years. Lady Duble- 
ton is an instance in point. To my 
own knowledge she has been 
thirty-five ever since she arrived 
at tlie age of forty, which was 
many years ago now. I see no rea- 
son why our dear Cecily should 
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not be even still more attractive at 
the age you mention than she is at 
present. There will be a large ac- 
cumulation of property. 

CECILY. Algy, could you wait for 
me till I was thirty-five? 

ALGEjaNON. Of course I could, 
Cecily. You know I could. 

CECILY. Yes, I felt it instinctively, 
but I couldn’t wait all that time. 
I hate waiting even five minutes 
for anybody. It always makes me 
rather cross. I am not punctual my- 
self, I know, but I do like punc- 
tuality in others, and waiting, even 
to be maiTied, is quite out of the 
question. 

ALGEHNON. Then what is to be 
done, Cecily? 

CECILY. I don’t know, Mr. Mon- 
crieff. 

LADY BRACKNELL. My deal' Mr. 
Worthing, as Miss Cardew states 
positively that she cannot wait till 
she is thii-ty-five— a remark which 
I am bomid to say seems to me to 
show a somewhat impatient natoe 
—I would beg of you to reconsider 
your decision. 

JACK. But my dear Lady Bracknell, 
the matter is entirely in your 
hands. The moment you consent 
to my marriage with Gwendolen, 
I will most gladly allow your 
nephew to form an alliance with 
my ward. 

LADY BRACKNELL (rising and draw- 
ing herself up). You must be quite 
aware Uiat what you propose is out 
of the question. 


JACK. Tlien a passionate celibacy is 
all that any or us can look forward 
to. 

LADY BRACKNELL. That is not the 
destiny I propose for Gwendolen. 
Algernon, of course, can choose for 
himself. (Pulls out her watch) 
Come, dear, (orvENDOLEN rises) 
we have already missed five, if not 
six, trains. To miss any more might 
expose us to comment on the plat- 
form. 

(Enter db. chasuble.) 

CHASUBLE. Everything is quite 
ready for the christenings. 

LADY BRACKNELL. The christenings, 
sir! Is not that somewhat prema- 
ture? 

CHASUBLE (looking rather puzzled, 
and pointing to jack and Alger- 
non). Both these gentlemen have 
expressed a desire for immediate 
baptism. 

LADY BHACKNEii. At their age? 
The idea is grotesque and irreli- 
gious! Algernon, I forbid you to be 
baptised. I will not hear of such 
excesses. Lord Bracknell would be 
highly displeased if he learned that 
that was tlie way in which you 
wasted your time and money. 

CHASUBLE. Am I to Understand 
then that there are to be no chris- 
tenings at all this afternoon? 

JACK. I don’t think tliat, as things 
are now, it would be of much prac- 
tical value to either of us. Dr. 
Chasuble. 

CHASUBLE. I am grieved to hear 
such sentiments from you, Mr. 
Worthing. They savoui- of the he- 
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'•etical views of the Anabaptists, 
views that I have completely re- 
futed in four of my unpublished 
sennons. However, as your present 
mood seems to be one poculiailv 
secular, I will return to the church 
at once. Indeed, I have just been 
into-med by the pew-opener that 
for the last hour and a half Miss 
Prism has been waiting for me in 
^ic vestry. 

t.ADY BRACKNELL (^Starting) . Miss 
Prism! Did I hear you mention a 
Miss Prism? 

CHASUBLE. Yes, Lady Bracknell. I 
am on my way to join her. 

LADY BR.VCKNELL. Pray allow me 
to detain you for a moment. This 
matter may prove to be one of vital, 
importance to Lord Bracknell and^ 
myself. Is this Miss Prism a female 
of repellent aspect, remotely con- 
nected with education? 

CHASUBLE (somewhat iudignanthj) . 
She is tlie most cultivated of ladies, 
and die very picture of respecta- 
bility. 

LADY BRACKNELL. It is obviOUsIy 
the same person. May I ask what 
position she holds in your house- 
hold? 

CHASUBLE (severely). I am a celi- 
bate, madam. 

j.ACK (interposing). Miss Prism, 
Lady Bracknell, has been for the 
last three years Miss Cardew’s -es- 
teemed governess and valued com- 
panion. 

LADY BRACKNELL. In Spite of what 
1 heu: of her, I must see her at 
»»nvc. Let her be sent for. 


chjVSUBle (looking off). She ap- 
proaches; she is nigh. 

(Enter miss prism hurriedly.) 

MISS PRISM. I was told you ex- 
pected me in the vestry, dear 
Canon. I have been waiting for 
you there for an hour and three- 
quarters. (Catches sight of lady 
BRACKNELL, who hos fixed her with 
a stony glare, miss prism grotos 
pale and quads. She looks anxiously 
round as if desirous to escape.) 

LADY BRACKNELL (in 0 scvere, ju- 
dicial voice). PrismI (miss prism 
bows her head in shame) Come 
here. Prism! (miss prism ap- 
proaches in a humble manner) 
Prism! Where is that baby? (Gen- 
eral consternation. The Canon 
starts back in horror. Algernon 
and JACK pretend to he anxious to 
shield CECILY and givendolen 
from hearing the details of a ter- 
rible public scandal) Twenty-eight 
years ago. Prism, you left Lord 
Bracbiell’s house, Number 104, 
Upper Grosvenor Street, in charge 
of a perambulator that contained 
a baby, of the male sex. You never 
returned. A fev/ weeks later, 
through the elaborate investiga- 
tions of the Metropolitan police, 
the perambulator was discovered 
at midnight, standing by itself in 
a remote comer of Bayswater. It 
contained tlie manuscript of a 
three-volume novel of more than 
usually revolting sentimentality. 
(miss prism starts in involuntary 
indignation) But the baby was not 
there! (Everyone looks at miss 
prism) Prism, where is tliat baby? 
(A pause.) 

Miss prism. Lady Bracknell, 1 ad- 
mit with shame that I do not know. 
I only wish I did. The plain facts 
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of the case are these. On the morn- 
ing of the day you mention, a day 
that is forever branded on my 
memory, I prepared as usual to 
take the baby out in its perambu- 
lator. I had also with me a some- 
what old but capacious hand-bag 
in which I had intended to place 
the manuscript of a work of fiction 
that I had written during my few 
unoccupied hours. In a moment of 
mental abstraction, for which I 
never can forgive myself, I de- 
posited the manuscript in the bas- 
sinette, and placed the baby in the 
hand-bag. 

JACK {who has been listening at- 
tentively). But where did you de- 
posit the hand-bag? 

MISS PMSM. Do not ask me, Mr. 
Wordiing. 

JACK. Miss Prism, this is a matter 
of no small importance to me. I 
insist on knowing where you de- 
posited the hand-bag that con- 
tained that infant. 

MISS FRiSM. I left it in the cloalc- 
room of one of the larger railway 
stations in London. 

JACK. What railway station? 

MISS PRISM (quHe crushed). Vic- 
toria. The Brighton line. (Sinks 
into a chair.) 

JACK. I must retii’e to my room for 
a moment. Gwendolen, wait here 
for me. 

GWENDOLEN. If you are not too 
long, I will wait here for you all 
my life. 

(Exit JACK in great excitement.) 
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CHASUBLE. What do you think this 
means. Lady Bracknell? 

LADY BRACKNELL. I dare IlOt 6 VCD 
suspect. Dr. Chasuble. I need 
hardly tell you that in families of 
high position strange coincidences 
are not supposed to occur. They 
are hardly considered the thing. 
(Noises heard overhead as if 
someone was throwing trunks 
about. Everybody looks up.) 

CECILY. Uncle Jack seems strangely 
agitated. 

CHASUBLE. Your guardian has a 
very emotional nature. 

LADY BRACKNELL. This noise is ex- 
tremely unpleasant. It sounds as if 
he was having an argument. I dis- 
like arguments of any kind. They 
are always vulgar, and often con- 
vincing. 

CHASUBLE (looking up). It has 
stopped now. (The noise is re- 
doubled.) 

LADY BRACKNELL. I Wish he WOuld 
arrive at some conclusion. 

GWENDOLEN. This suspense is ter- 
rible. I hope it will last. 

(Enter jack with a hand-bag of 
black leather in his hand.) 

JACK (rushing over to miss prism). 
Is tliis the hand-bag. Miss Prism? 
Examine it carefully before you 
speak. Tlie happiness of more than 
one life depends on your answer. 

miss prism (calmly). It seems to 
be mine. Yes, here is die injury it 
received through the upsetting of 
a Gower Street omnibus in younger 
and happier days. Here is the stain 



on the lining caused by the explo- 
sion of a temperance beverage, an 
incident that occurred at Leammg- 
ton. And here, on the lock, are my 
initials. I had forgotten that iri an 
extravagant mood I had had them 
placed there. The bag Ls undoubt- 
edly mine. I am delighted to have 
it so unexpectedly restored to me. 

It has been a great inconvenience 
being without it all these years. 

JACK (In a pathetic voice)- Miss 
Prism, more is restored to you than 
this hand-bag. I was the baby you 
placed in it. 

MISS PBiSM (amazed ) . You? 

JACK (embracing her). Yes . . . 
motherl 

MISS piusM (recoiling in indigrtavA 
aitor^hment) . Mr. Worthing! I am 
unmaniedl 

JACK. Unmarriedl I do not deny 
that is a serious blow. But after 
all, who has the right to cast a 
stone against one who has sufiEered? 
Cannot repentance wipe out an act 
of folly? Why should there be one 
law for men and another for 
women? Mother, I forgive you. 
(Trie,? to embrace her again.) 

\nss PRISM (still more indignant). 
Mr. Worthing, there is some error. 
(Pointing to lady bhacknell) 
There is the lady who can tell yon 
who you really are. 

JACK (after a pause ) . Lady Brack- 
well, I hate to seem inquisitive, hut 
would you kindly inform me who 
i am? 

lAOV fiUACKrtEXJU I am afeaid that 
the news 1 have to give you will 
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not altogether please you. You are 
the son of my poor sister, Mrs. 
Moncrieff, and consequently Alger- 
non’s elder brother. 

JACK. Algy’s elder brother! Then I 
have a brother after all. I knew I 
had a brother! I always said I had 
a brother! Cecily,-how could you 
have ever doubted that I had a 
brother? (Seizes hold of Alger- 
non) Dr. Chasuble, my unfortu- 
nate brother. Miss Prism, my un- 
fortunate brother. Gwendolen, my 
unfortunate brother. Algy, you 
young scoundrel, you will have to 
treat me with more respect in the 
future. You have never behaved to 
me like a brother in all your life. 

ALGERNON. Well, not till today, 
old boy, I admit. I did my best, 
however, though I was out of prac- 
tice. (Shakes hands.) 

GWENDOLEN (tO JACK) . My OWd! 
But what own are you? What is 
your Christian name, now that you 
have become someone else? 

JACK. Good heavens! ... I had 
quite forgotten that point. Your de- 
cision on the subject of my name 
is irrevocable, I suppose? 

GWENDOLEN. I never change, ex- 
cept in my affections. 

CECILY. What a noble nature you 
have, Gwendolen! 

JACK. Then the question had bet- 
ter be cleared up at once. Aimt 
Augusta, a moment. At the time 
when Miss Prism left me in the 
hand-bag, had I been christened 
already? 

LADY BRACKNELL. Every IiDOiry 
that money could buy, including 
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christening, had been lavished on 
you by your fond and doting par- 
ents. 

JACK. Then I was christened! llrat 
is settled. Now, what name was I 
given? Let me know the worst. 

LADY BHACiorLLL. Being the eldest 
son you were naturally christened 
after your father. 

JACK (initabhj) . Yes, but what was 
my father’s Christian niune? 

LADY BRACKNELL {meditatwehj) . 
I cannot at the present moment 
recall what the General’s Christian 
name was, But 1 have no doubt he 
had one. He was eccentric, I ad- 
mit. But only in later years. And 
tliat was the result of the Indian 
climate, and marriage, and indi- 
gestion, and other things of that 
md. 

JACK. Algy! Can’t you recollect 
what our father’s Christian name 
was? 

ALGERNON. My dear boy, we were 
never even on speaking terms. He 
died before I was a year old. 

JACK. His name would appear in 
the Army Lists of tire period, I 
suppose. Aunt Augusta? 

LADY BRACKNELL. The General was 
essentially a man of peace, except 
in his domestic life. But I have no 
doubt his name would appear in 
any military directory. 

JACK. The Army Lists of the last 
forty years are here. These delight- 
ful records should have been rny 
constant study. {Rushes to book- 
case and tears the books out) M. 
Generals . . . Mollam, Maxbohm, 
Magley, what ghastly names they 
have— Markby, Migsby, Mobbs, 
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Moncrieff! Lieutenant 1840. Cap- 
tain, Lieuteirant-Colouel, C’rrloncl, 
General 1869, Chiistiau rranres, 
Ernest John. (P/zts l/ook very 
quietly down and speaks quite 
calmly) I alwaj's told you. Gwen- 
dolen, my name was Ernest, didn’t 
I? Well, it is Ernest after all. 1 
meatr it naturally is Ernest. 

LADY BRACKNi!LL. Y'es, I remember 
that the General was called Ernest. 
I knew I had some paiticular rea- 
son for disliking the name. 

GWENDOLEN. Emest! My own Er- 
nest! I felt from the first that yoi>. 
could have no other name! 

JACK. Gwendolen, it is a terTible 
thing for a man to find out sud- 
denly that all his life he has been 
speaking nothing but the truth. 
Can you forgive me? 

CfWENDOLEN. I coii. For I feel that 
you are sure to change. 

JACK. My own one! 

CHASUBLE (to MISS PRISM ). Lmtitial 
(Embraces her.) 

MISS PRISM (enthusiastically), 
Frederick! At last! 

ALGERNON. Cecily! (Embraces her) 
At last! 

JACK. Gwendolen! (Embraces her) 
At last! 

LADY BRACKNELL. My nephew, you 
seem to be displaying signs of 
triviality. 

JACK. On the conb-aiy, Aunt Au- 
gusta, I’ve now realized for the 
first time in my life the vital Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. 
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ACT ONE 


JAMES WYLIE IS about to make a move on the damhrod, and in the tittle 
Scotch room there is an atofid silence befitting the occasion, james with 
his hand poised— for if he touches a piece he has to play it, alick will see 
to that— raises his red head suddenly to read alick’s face. His father, who 
is ALICE, is pretending to be in a panic lest jaaies .should make this mooe. 
JAMES grins heartlessly, and his fingers are about to close on the “mart’ 
when some instinct of self-preseroation makes him peep once more. This 
time ALICE is caught: the unholy ecstasy on his face tells as plain as por- 
ridge that he has been luring james to destruction, james glares; and, 
too late, his opponent is a simple old father again, james mops his head, 
sprawls in the manner most conducive to thought in the wylie family, 
and, protruding his underlip, settles down to a reconsideration of the 
board, alice blows out his cheeks, and a drop of water settles on the 
point of his nose. 

You will find them thus any Saturday night {after family worship, 
which sends the servant to bed) j and sometimes the pauses are so long 
that in the end they forget whose move it is. 

It is not the room you would be shown into if you were calling socially 
on MISS WYLIE. The drawing-room for you, and miss wylie in a coloured 
merino to receive you; very likely she would exclaim, “This is a pleasant 
surprlser though she has seen you coming up the avenue and has fust 
had time to whip the dust-cloths off the chairs, and to warn alice, david 
and JAMES, that they had better not dare come in to see you before they 
have put on a dickey. Nor is this the room in which you would dine in 
solemn grandeur if invited to drop in and take pot-luck, which is how 
the WYLIES invite, it being a famUtj weakness to pretend that they sit 
down in the dining-room daily. If is the real living room of the house, 
where alice, who will never get used to fashionable ways, can take o-ff 
his collar and sit happily in his stocking soles, and james at times would 
do so also; but catch maggie letting him. 

There is one very fine chair, but, heavens, not for sitting on; just to give 
the room a social standing in an emergency. It sneers at the other chairs 
with an air of insolent superiority, like a haughty bride who has married 
into the house for money. Otherwise the furniture is homely; most of it 
has come from that smaller house where the ■n’YLiES began. There is the 
large and shiny chair which can be turned into a bed if you look the 
other way for a moment, james cannot sit on this chair without gradually 
sliding down it till he is lying luxuriously on the small of his back, his 
legs indicating, like the hands of a clock, that it is ten past twelve; a po- 
sition in which maggie shudders to see him receiving company. 

The other chairs are horse-hair, than which nothing is more comfortable 
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if there be a good slit down the seat. The seats are heaoHy dented, because 
all the \vYLiE family sit down with a dump. The draught-board is on the 
edge of a large centre table, which also displays four books placed at equal 
distances from each other, one of them a Bible, and another the family 
album. If these were the only books they would not justify maggie in 
calling this chamber the library, her dogged name for it; while david and 
JAMES call it the west-room and alick calls it “the room,” which is to him 
the natural name for any apartment without a bed in it. There is a book- 
case of pitch pine, which contains six hundred hooks, with glass doors to 
prevent your getting at them. 

Wo one docs try to get at the books, for the yrasES are not a reading 
family. They lUce you to gasp when you see so muck literature gatherm 
together in one prison-house, but they gasp themselves at the thought 
that there are persons, chiefly clergymen, who, having finished one book, 
coolly begin another. Nevertheless H was not all vainglory that made 
DAVID buy this library: it was rather a mighty respect for education, as 
something that he has missed. This same feeling makes him take in the 
Contemporaiy Review and stand up to it like a man. xlick, who also has 
a respect for education, tries to read the Contemporary, but becomes dh- 
pirited, and may be heard muttering over its pages, “No, no use, no use, 
no,” and sometimes even "Oh hell.” James has no respect for education; 
and MAGGIE is at present of an open mind. 

They are wyuE and sons of the local granite quarry, in which auck 
was throughout his working days a mason. It is david who has raised 
them to inis position; he dimbed up himself step by step (and hewed 
the steps), and drew the others up after him. "wylie bhothebs,” auck 
would have had the firm called, but david said No, and james said No, 
and MAGGIE said No; first honour must be to their father; and alick now 
likes it on the whale, though he often sighs at having to shave every day; 
and on some sneU mornings he still creeps from his couch at four and 
even at two (thinking that his mallet and chisel are calling him), and 
begins to pull on his trousers, until the grandeur of them reminds him 
that he can go to bed again. Sometimes he cries a little, because there is 
no mare worn for him to do for ever and ever; and then maggie gives him 
a spade (without telling david) or david gives him the logs to saw (with- 
out telling maggie) . 

We have given james a longer time to make his move than our kind 
friends in front will give him, but in the meantime something has been 
Jmppening, david has come in, wearing a black coat and his Sabbath 
boots, for he lias been to a public meeting, david is nigh forty years of 
age, whidtered like his father and brother (Alice’s whiskers being worn 
as a sort of cravat round the neck) , and he has the too-brisk manner of 
one who must arrive anywhere a little before anyone else. The painter 
who did the three of them for flfteen pounds (you may observe the can- 
vases on the walls) has caught this characteristic', perhaps accidentally, 
for DAVID is almost stepping out of his frame, as if to hurry off somewhere; 
ioniZe aixck and james look as if they were pinned to the wall for life. 

the six of them, men and pictures, however, have a family resem- 
blance, like granite blocks from their own quarry. They are as Scotch as 
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peat for instance, and they might exchange eyes without any neighbour 
noticing the difference, inquisitive little blue eijes that seem to he always 
totting tip the price of things. 

The danihrod players pay no attention to da\'id, nor does he regard 
them. Dumping down on the sofa he removes his Tastic sides, as his Sab- 
bath boots are called, by pushing one foot against the other, gets into a 
pair of hand-sewn .slippers, deposits the boots as according to rule in the 
ottoman, and crosses to the fire. There must be something on daviu’s 
mind tonight, for he pays no attention to the game, neither gives advice 
(than which nothing is more maddening) nor exchanges a wink with 
ALICE over the parlous condition of james’s crown. Yon can hear the wag- 
ut-the-wall clock in the lobby ticking. Then daviid lets hhnself go; it runs 
out of him like a hymn; 


DAvm. Oh, let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet, 
Before my life has found 
What some have found so 
sweet. 

(This is not a soliloquy, but is of- 
fered as a definite statement. The 
players emerge from their game 
with difficulty.) 

ALICE (with James’s crown in his 
hand). What’s that you’re saying, 
David? 

DAVID (like a public speaker ex- 
plaining the situation in a few well- 
chosen words). The thing I’m 
speaking about is Love. 

JAMES (keeping control of himself ) . 
Do you stand there and say you're 
in love, David Wylie? 

DAVID. Me; what would I do with 
the thing? 

JAMES (who is by no means with- 
out pluck). I see no necessity for 
calling it a thing, 

(They are two hachehrs who all 
their lives have been afraid of noth- 
ing hut Woman, david in his spor- 
tive days— which continue— has 
done roguish things with his arm 


when conducting a lady home 
under an umbrella from a soiree, 
and has both chuckled and been 
scared on thinking of it afterwards. 
JAMES, a commoner fellow alto- 
gether, has discussed the sex ovei 
a glass, but is too canny to be in 
the company of less than iwc 
young women at a time.) 

DAVID (derisively). Oho, has she 
got you, James? 

JAMES (feeling the sting of it) . 
Nobody has got me. 

DAVID. They’ll catch you yet, lad 

JAMES. They’ll never catch me. 
You’ve been nearer calched your- 
self. 

ALICE. Yes, Kitty Menzies, David, 

DAVID (feeling himself under the 
umbrella). It was a kind of a shave 
that. 

ALICE (who knows all that is to be 
known about women and can speak 
of them without a tremor). It’s a 
curious thing, but a man cannot 
help winking when he hears tliat 
one of his friends has been catched. 
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DAVID. Tliat’s so. 

JAMES (clinging to his manhood). 
And fear of that wink is what has 
kept the two of vs single men. 
And yet what's the glory of being 
single? 

pAViD. There’s no particular glory 
in it, but it’s safe. 

jAiiES (putting atcaij his aspira- 
tions), Yes, it’s lonely, but it’s safe. 
But who did you mean the poetry 
for, then? 

DA\TD. For Maggie, of course. 

(Yoit don’t know david and james 
till you know how they love their 
sister maggie.) 

ALtcK- I thought that. 

DAVID (coming to the second point 
of his statement about Love). 1 
saw her reading poetry and saying 
those words over to herself. 

JAMES. She has such a poetical 
mind. 

p.wtD. Love, There’s no doubt as 
that’s what Maggie has set her 
heart on. And not merely love, but 
one of those grand noble loves; 
for though Maggie is undersized 
she has a passion for romance. 

JAMES (wandering miserably about 
the room). It's terrible not to be 
able to give Maggie what her heart 
is set on. 

( The others never pay much atten- 
tion to JAMES, though he is quite a 
smart figure in less important 
houses.) 

aeice: (violently). Those idiots of 
men. 


DAVID. Father, did you tell her who 
had got the minister of Galashiels? 

AEtcK (wagging his head sadly). \ 
had to tell her. And then I— I— 
bought her a sealskin muff, and I 
just slipped it into her hands and 
came away. 

JAMES ( illusirating the sense of jus- 
tice in ihe Wylie family). Of 
course, to be fair to the man, he 
never pretended ho wanted her. 

DAvm. None of tliein wants her; 
that’s what depresses her. 1 was 
thinldng, father, I would buy her 
that gold watch and chain in Snib- 
by’s window. She hankers after it. 

JAMES (slapping his pocket). 
You’re too late, David; I’ve got 
them for her. 

DAVID. It’s ill done of the minister. 
Many a pound of steak has that 
man had in this house. 

ALICE. You mind the slippers she 
worked for him? 

JAMES. I mind them fine; she began 
tliem for William Cathro. She’s 
getting on in years, too, though 
she looks so young. 

ALICE. I never can make up my 
mind, David, whether her cuius 
make her look younger or older. 

nAvn? (determinedly). Yoimger. 
Whisht! I hear her winding the 
clock. Mind, not a word about the 
minister to her, James. Don’t even 
mention religion this day. 

JAMES. Would it be like me to do 
such a thing? 
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DAVID, It would be very like you. 
And there’s that other matter: say 
not a syllable about our having a 
reason for sitting up late tonight. 
When she says it’s bed-time, just 
all pretena we’re not sleepy. 

alick. Exactly, and when— 

{Here macgie enters, and all 
three are suddenly engrossed in 
the dambrod. We could describe 
MAGGIE at great length. But what 
Is the use? What you really want 
to know is whether she was good- 
looking. No, she was not. Enter 
MAGGIE, who is not good-looking. 
When this is said, all is said. Enter 
MAGGIE, as it were, with her throat 
cut from ear to ear. She has a soft 
Scotch voice and a more resolute 
manner than is perhaps fitting to 
her plainness; arid she stops short 
at sight of JAMES sprawling uncon- 
sciously in the company chair.) 

MAGGIE. James, I wouldn’t sit on 
the fine chair. 

JAMES, I forgot again. {But he 
wishes she had spoken more 
sharply. Even profanation of the 
fine chair has not roused her. She 
takes up her knitting, and they all 
suspect that she knows what they 
have been talking about.) 

MAGGIE, you’re late, David, it’s 
nearly bed-time. 

DAVID {finding the subject a safe 
one). 1 was kept late at the public 
meeting. 

ALicH {glad to get so far away 
from Galashiels). Was it a good 
meeting? 

DAVID. Fairish. {With some heat) 
That young John Shand would 
make a speecl^ 
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MAGGIE. John Shand? Is that the 
student Shand? 

DAVID. The same, It’s true he’s a 
student at Glasgow University in 
the winter months, but in summer 
he’s just the railway porter here; 
and I think it’s very presumptuous 
of a young lad like that to make a 
speech vihcn he hasn’t a penny to 
bless himself with. 

AiiCK. The Shands were always an 
impudent family, and jealous. I 
suppo.se that’s the mason they 
haven’t been on speaking terms 
with us this six years. Was it a 
good speech? 

DAVID ( Olustrating the famih/s gen- 
erosity). It was veiy fine; but he 
needn’t have made fun of me. 

MAGGIE {losing a stitch). He 
dared? 

DAvro {depressed). You see I ctm 
not get started on a speech with- 
out saying things like “In rising foi 
to make a few remarks.” 

JAMES. What’s wong with it? 

DAVID. He mimicked me, and said 
"Will our worthy chairman come 
for to go for to answer my ques- 
tions?” and so on; and they roared. 

JAMES {slapping his money 
pocket). The sacket 

DAVID. I did feel bitterly, father, 
the want of education. {Without 
knowing it, he has a beautiful way 
of pronouncing this noble word.) 

MAGGIE {holding out a kind hand 
to him). David. 
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KLicK. I've missed it sore, David. 
Even now I feel the want of it in 
die very marrow of me. I’m shamed 
to think I never gave you your 
chance. But when you were young 
I was so desperate poor, how could 
I do it, Maggie? 

MAGGIE. It wasn’t possible, father. 

.VLicK (gazing at the bookshelves). 
To be able to understand these 
books! To up with them one at a 
lime and scrape them as clean as 
though they were a bowl of brose. 
"Lads, it’s not to riches, it’s to schol- 
arship that I make my humble 
how. 

JAMES (who is goad at bathos). 
There’s ten yards of them. And 
they were selected by the minister 
of Galashiels. He said— 

UAViD (quicUtj). James. 

JAMES. I mean— I mean— 

itiAGCiE (calmly). I suppose you 
mean what you say, James. I hear, 
David, that the minister of Gala- 
shiels is to be married on that Miss 
rumbull. 

DAvu) (on guard) . So they were 
saying. 

ALICE. All I can say is she has 
made a poor bargain. 

EEAGGiE (the damned). I wonder 
at you, father. He’s a very nice 
gentleman. I’m sure I hope he has 
chosen wisely. 

jAAtES. Not him. 

MACGce (getting near her tragedy). 
How can you say that when you 


don’t know her? I expect she is full 
of charm. 

ALICE. Charm? It’s tlie very word 
he used. 

DAVID. Havering idiot. 

ALICE. Wliat is chai-m, exactly, 
Maggie? 

MAGGIE. Oh, it’s-it’s a sort ot 
bloom on a woman. If you have it, 
you don’t need to have anything 
else; and if you don’t have it, it 
doesn’t much matter what else you 
have. Some, women, the few, have 
charm for all; and most have charm 
for one. But some have chaim for 
none. (Somehow she has stopped 
knitting. Her men-folk are very de- 
pressed. JAMES brings his fst down 
on the table with a bang.) 

JAMES (shouting). 1 have a sister 
that has charm. 

MAGGIE. No, James, you haven’t. 

JAMES (rushing at her with the 
watch and chain), Ha’e, Maggie, 
(She lets them lie in her lap.) 

DAVID. Maggie, would you like a 
silk? 

MAGGIE. What could I do with a 
silk? (With a gust of passion) 
You might as well dress up a little 
brown hen. 

(They wriggle miserably.) 

JAMES (stamping). Bring him here 
to me. 

MAGGIE. Bring whom, James? 

JAMES. David, I would be obliged 
if you wouldn’t kick me beneath 
the table. 
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MAGGIE (rising). Let’s be practical; 
let’s go to our beds. 

(This reminds them that they have 
a job on hand in which she is not 
to share.) 

DAVID (slihj), I don’t feel very 
sleepy yet. 

ALICE. Nor me eillier. 

JAMES. You’ve just taken the very 
words but of my mouth. 

DAVID (with unusual politenes.s). 
Good night to you, Maggie. 

MAGGIE (iking the three of them). 
Ml of you unsleepy, when, as is 
well known, ten o’clock is yom 
regular bed-time? 

JAMES. Yes, it’s common knowledge 
that we go to our beds at ten. 
(Chuckling) That’s what we’re 
counting on. 

MAGGIE. Counting on? 

DAVID. You stupid whelp. 

JAMES. What have I done? 

MAGGIE (folding her arms) . There's 
something up. You’ve got to tell 
me, David. 

DAVID (who knows when he is 
beaten). Go out and watch, James. 

MAGGIE. Watch? 

( JAMES takes himself off, armed, as 
xHAGGiE notices, with a stick.) 

DAVID (in his alert business way). 
Maggie, there are burglars about. 

MAGGIE. Bursars? (She sUs rigid, 
but she is not the land to scream. ) 
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DAvm. We hadn’t meant for to tell 
you till we nabbed them; but 
they’ve been in this room twice of 
late. We sat up last night waiting 
for them, and we’re to sit up again 
tonight. 

EiAGGiE. The silver plate. 

DAVID. It’s all safe as yet. That 
makes us think that they were 
either frightened away these other 
times, or that they are coming back 
for to make a clean sweep. 

MAGGIE. How did you get to know 
about thi.s? 

DAVID. It was on Tuesday that the 
polissman called at the quarry with 
a very queer story. He had seen a 
man climbing out at this window 
at ten past two. 

MAGGIE. Did he chase him? 

DAVID. It was so dark he lost sight 
of him at once. 

ALICE. Tell her about the window. 

DAVID. We’ve found out that tUe 
catch of the window has been 
pushed back by slipping the blade 
of a knife between the woodwork. 

MAGGIE. David. 

ALICE. The polissman said ho was 
canying a little carpet bag. 

MAGGIE. The silver plate is gone. 

DAVID. No, no. We were tliinking 
that very likely he has bunches of 
keys in the bag. 

MAGGIE. Or weapons. 
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DAVID. As for that, we have some 
prf.tty stout weapons ourselves in 
the umbrella stand. So, if you’ll go 
to your bed, Maggie— 

MAGGIE. Me? and my brothers in 
danger. 

AiicK. There’s just one of them. 

MAGGIE. 'The polissman just saw 
one. 

DA\TD (licking his palms). I would 
be veiy pleased if there were duee 
of them. 

MAGGIE. I watch with you. I would 
be very pleased if there were four 
of them. 

DAVID. And they say she has no 
chorml 

(JAMES returns on tiptoe as if the 
burglars were beneath the table. He 
signs to every one to breathe no 
more, and then whispers his news.) 

(AMES. He’s there. I had no sooner 
gone out than I saw him sliding 
down the garden wall, dose to the 
rhubarbs. 

ALICE. What’s he like? 

jAEiEs. He’s an ugly customer. 
That’s all I could see. There was 
a little carpet bag in his hand. 

DAvm. That’s him. 

jAMEf. He slunk into the rhodyden- 
drons, and he’s there now, watch- 
ing the wndow. 

David. We have him. Out with the 
light. 

t The room is beautified by a chan- 
dflier fitted ior three gas jets, but 


with the advance of progress i-ne 
of these has been removed and 
the incandescent light put in its 
place. This alone is lit. Alice 
climbs a chair, pulls a little chain, 
and the room is note but vaguely 
lit by the fire. It plays fitfully on 
four spariding faces.) 

MAGGIE. Do you think he saw you, 
James? 

JAMES. I couldn’t say, but in any 
case I was too clever for him. I 
looked up at the stars, and yawned 
loud at them as if I was tremen- 
dous sleepy. 

(There is a long pause during 
which they are lumng in the shad- 
ows. At last they hear some move- 
ment, and they steal like ghosts 
from the room. We see david turn- 
ing out the lobby light; then the 
door closes and an empty room 
atuaits the intruder with a shudder 
of expectancy. The window opens 
and shuts as softly as if this were 
a mother peering in to see whether 
her baby is asleep. Then the head 
of a man shows between the cur- 
tains. The remainder of him fol- 
lows. He is carnjing a little carpet 
bag. He stands irresolute; what 
puzzles him evidently is that the 
Wylies should have retired to rest 
without lifting that piece of coal 
o§ the fire. He opens the door and 
peeps into the lobby, listening to 
the wag-at-the-wali clock. All 
seems serene, and he turns on the 
light. We see him clearly now. He 
is JOHN SHAND, age twenty-one, 
boots muddy, as an indignant car- 
pet can testify. He wears a shabby 
topcoat and a cockerty bonnet, 
otherwise he is in the well^vom 
corduroys of a railway porter. His 
movements, at first stealthy, be- 
come almost homely as he feels 
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Aat he Is secure. He opens the bag 
atid takes out a bunch of keif.s, a 
small paper parcel, and a black 
implement that may be a burglars 
jemmy. This cool customer exam- 
ines the fire and piles on more 
coals. With the keys he opens the 
door of the bookcase, selects two 
large volumes, and brings them to 
tne table. He takes off his topcoat 
and opens his parcel, which we 
now see contains sheets of foolscap 
paper. His next action shows that 
the “jemmy" is really a ruler. He 
knows where the pen and ink are 
kept. He pulls the fine chair neater 
to the table, sits on it, and pro- 
ceeds to write, occasionally dot- 
ting the carpet with ink as he stabs 
the air with his pen. He is so occu- 
pied that he does not see the door 
opening, and the Wylie family 
staring at him. They are armed 
vith sticks.) 

'.LICK (at last) . When you’re ready, 
John Shand. 

(joiiN hints back, and then has the 
grace to rise, dogged and expres- 
sionless.) 

JAMES (like a railway porter). 
Ticket, please. 

DAVID. You can’t think of anything 
clever for to go for to say now, 
John. 

MAGGIE. I hope you find that chair 
comfortable, young man. 

JOHN. I have no complaint to make 
against the chair. 

ALICE (who is really distressed). 
A native of the town. The disgrace 
to your family. I feel pity for the 
Shands this night. 


JOHN (glowering). I’ll thank you 
Mr. Wylie, not to pit)' my family. 

JAMES. Canny', canny. 

MAGGIE (that sense of justice 
again). I think j'ou should let the 
young man explain. It mayn’t be 
so bad as we thought. 

DAVID. Explain away, my billie. 

JOHN. Only the uneducated would 
need an explanation. I’m a student, 
(with a little passion) and I’m 
desperate for want of books. You 
have all I want here; no use to yot' 
but for display; well, I came heie 
to study. I come twice weekly. 
(Amazement of his hosts.) 

DAvro (who is the first to recover). 
By the window. 

JOHN. Do you think a Shand would 
so far lower himself as to entei 
your door? Well, is it a case for 
the police? 

JAMES. It is. 

MAGGIE (not so much out of the 
goodness of her heart as to pa- 
tronise the Shands). It seems to 
me it’s a case for us all to go to 
our beds and leave the young man 
to study; but not on that chair. 
(And she wheels the chair away 
from him.) 

JOHN. Thank you. Miss Maggie, but 
I couldn’t be beholden to you. 

JAMES. My opinion is that he’s no^ 
body, so out with him. 

JOHN. Yes, out witli me. And you’ll 
be cheered to hear I’m likely to be 
a nobody for a long lime to come. 
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DAVID {who had been beginning 
to respect him). Are you a poor 
scholar? 

JOHN. On the contrary, I’m a bril- 
liant scholar. 

DAVID. It’s siller, then? 

JOHN (glorified by experiences he 
has shared with many a gallant 
soul). My fiist year at coUege I 
lived on a barrel of potatoes, and 
we had just a sofa-bed between 
two of us; when the one lay down 
the other had to get up. Do you 
think it was hardship? It was sub- 
lime. But this year I can’t afford 
it. I’ll have to stay on here, col- 
lecting the tickets of the illiterate, 
such as you, when I might be with 
Romulus and Remus among the 
stars. 

JAMES (summing up). Havers. 

DAVID (in whose head some design 
is vaguely taking shape). Whisht, 
James. I must say, young lad, I like 
your spirit. Now tell me, what’s 
your professors’ opinion of your 
future. 

JOHN. They think me a young man 
of esrtraordinary promise. 

DAvm. You have a name here for 
high moral character. 

JOHN. And justly. 

DAVID. Are you serious-minded? 

JOHN. 1 never laughed in my life. 

DAVID, Who do you sit under in 
Glasgow? 

fOHN, Mr. Flenrister of the Sau- 
chiehall High. 
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DAVID. Are you a Sabbath-school 
teacher? 

JOHN. I am. 

DAVID. One more question. Are you 
promised? 

JOHN. To a lady? 

DAVID. Yes. 

JOHN. I’ve never given one of them 
a single word of encouragement. 
I ni too much occupied thinking 
about my career. 

DAVID. So. (He reflects, and finally 
indicates by a jerk of the head that 
he wishes to talk with his father 
behind the door.) 

JAMES (longingly). Do you want 
me too? (But they go out without 
even answering him.) 

MAGGIE. I don’t know what mag- 
got they have in their heads, but 
sit down, young man, till they 
come back. 

JOHN. My name’s Mr. Shand, and 
uu r m called that I decline to sit 
down again in this house. 

MAGGIE. Then I’m thinking, young 
sir, you’ll have a weary wait. 

(Whde he waits you can see how 
pinched his face is. He is little 
more than a boy, and he seldom 
has enough to eat. david and alick 
return presently, looking as sly as 
if they had been discussing some 
move on the dambrod, as indeed 
they have.) 

DAVID (suddenly become genial). 
Sit down, Mr. Shand, and pull in 
your chair. You’ll have a thimble- 
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f«l of something to keep the cold 
out? {Briskly) Glasses, Maggie. 
(She wonders, but gets glasses and 
decanter from the sideboard, which 
JAMES calls the chiffy. oAvm and 
ALICE, in the most friendly man- 
ner, also draw tin to the table) 
You’re not a totaller, I hope? 

JOHN (guardedly). I’m practically 
a totaller. 

nAvro. So are we. How do you take 
it? Is there any hot water, Maggie? 

JOHN. If I take it at all, and I 
haven’t made itp my mind yet. I’ll 
take it cold. 

BAViD. You’ll take it hot, James? 

JAMES (also sitting at the table but 
completely befogged). No, I— 

DAVm (decisively), I think you’ll 
take it hot, James. 

JAMES (sidking). I’ll take it hot 

UAvm. Tlie kettle, Maggie. 

( JAMES has evidently to take it hot 
so that they can get at the business 
now on hand, whde maggie goes 
kitchenward for the kettle.) 

ALICE. Now, David, quick, before 
she comes back. 

DAvro. Mr. Shand, we have an offer 
to make you. 

JOHN (wamingly). No patronage. 

ALICE. It’s strictly a business affair. 

DAVID. Leave it to me, father. It’s 
this— (But to his annoyance the 
suspicious MAGGIE hos already re- 
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turned with the kettle) Maggie, 
don’t you see that you’re not 
wanted? 

MAGGIE (sitting down by the fire 
and resuming her knitting). I do, 
Dax-id. 

DAvm. I have a proposition to put 
before Mr. Shand, and women are 
out of place in business transac- 
tions. 

(The needles continue to click.) 

ALICE (sighing). We’ll have to let 
her bide, David. 

DAVID (sternly). Woman. (But 
even this does not budge her.) 
Very well then, sit there, but don’t 
interfere, mind. Mr. Shand, we’re 
xviUing, the three of us, to lay out 
£.300 on your education if— 

JOHN. Talce care— 

DAVID (slowly, which is not his 
wont) . On condition that five years 
from now, Maggie Wylie, if still 
unmarried, can claim to many you, 
should such be her wish; the thing 
to be perfectly open on her side, 
but you to be strictly tied dovm, 

JAMES (enlightened). So, so. 

DAVID (resuming his smart man- 
ner). Now, what have you to say? 
Decide. 

JOHN (after a pause). I regret to 
say— 

MAGGIE. It doesn’t matter what ho 
regrets to say, because I decide 
against it. And I think it was very 
ill-dune of you to make any such 
proposal. 
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i)AviD {without looking at her). 
Quiet, Maggie. 

JOHN (looking at her). I must say, 
Miss Maggie, I don^t see what rea- 
sons you can have for being so set 
against it. 

Maggie. If you would grow a 
beard, Mr. Shand, the reasons 
wouldn’t be quite so obvious. 

JOHN, I’ll never grow a beard. 

Maggie. Then you’re done for at 
the start. 

.ALICE. Come, come. 

MAGGIE. Seeing I have refused the 
young man— 

JOHN. Refusedl 

DAVID. That’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t have his friendly opinion. 
Your objections, Mr. Shand? 

JOHN. Simply, it’s a one-sided bar- 
gain. I admit I’m no catch at pres- 
ent; but what could a man of my 
abilities not soar to with three hun- 
dred pounds? Something far above 
what she could aspire to. 

LtACGiE. Oh, indeed. 

D.AVID. The position is that without 
the three hundred you can’t soar. 

JOHN. You have me there. 

Maggie. Yes. but— 

Ai.tCK. You .see you’re safe-guarded, 
Maggie; you don’t need to take 
i»iin unless you like, but he has to 
Vike vou. 
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JOHN. That’s an unfair arrange- 
ment also. 

MAGGIE. I wouldn’t dream of it 
without that condition. 

JOHN. Then you are tliinking of it? 

MAGGIE. Poof. 

DAVID. It’s a good arrangement for 
you, Mr. Shand. The chances are 
you’ll never have to go on with it, 
for in all probability she’ll marry 
soon. 

JAMES. She’.s ti-einendoi:s run after. 

JOHN. Even if that’s trae, it’s just 
keeping me in resei-ve in case she 
misses doing better. 

DAVID (relieved). That’s the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. 

JOHN. Another thing. Supposing 1 
was to get fond of her? 

ALICE (wistfully). It’s very likely. 

JOHN. Yes, and then suppose she 
was to give me the go by? 

DAVID. You Lave to risk that. 

JOHN. Or take it the other way. 
Supposing as I got to know her I 
could not endure her? 

DAVID (suavely). You have both to 
take rLsks. 

JAMES (less suavely). What you 
need, John Shand, is a clout on tlie 
head. 

JOHN. Three hundred pounds is no 
great sum. 
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DAVID. You can take it or leave it. 

.VLICK. No great sum for a student 
studying for the ministryl 

JOHN. Do you think that with that 
amount of money I would stop 
short at being a minister? 

D.AViD. That’s how I like to hear 
^ou speak. A young Scotsman of 
your ability let loose upon the 
world with £300, what could he 
not do? It’.", almost appalling to 
think of; e.specially if he went 
among the English. 

JOHN. What do you think, Miss 
Maggie? 

MAGGIE (toho is knitting). I have 
no thoughts on the subject either 
way. 

JOHN (after looking her over), 
What’s her age? She looks yoimg, 
but they say it’s the curls that does 
it. 

DAVID (rather happily). She’s one 
of those women who are eternally 
yoimg, 

JOHN. I can’t take that for an an- 
swer. 

DAVID. She’s twenty-five. 

JOHN. I’m just twenty-one. 

JAMES. I read in a book that about 
four years’ difference in the ages 
is the ideal thing. (As usual he is 
disregarded.) 

DAVID. Well, Mr. Shand? 

JOHN (where is his motherl). I’m 
willing if she’s willing. 


DAVID. Maggie? 

MAGGIE. There can be no "if’ about 
it. It must be an offer. 

JOHN. A Shand give a Wylie such 
a chance to humiliate him? Never. 

MAGGIE. Then all is off. 

DAVID. Come, come, Mr. Shand, it's 
just a forai. 

JOHN (reluctantly). Miss Maggie, 
will you? 

M.'IGGIE (doggedly). Is it an offer? 

JOHN (dourly). Yes. 

MAGGIE (rising). Before I ansvvev 
I want first to give you a chance 
of drawing back. 

DAVID. Maggie. 

MAGGIE (bravely). When they said 
that I have been run after they 
were misleading you. I’m without 
charm; nobody has ever been after 
me. 

JOHN. Oho! 

ALICE. They will be yet. 

JOHN (the innocent). It shows at 
least that you haven’t been after 
them. 

(His hosts exchange a self-con- 
scious glance.) 

MAGGIE. One thing more; David 
said I'm twenty-five. I’m twenty, 
six. 

JOHN. Aha! 



MAGGIE. Now be practical. Do you 
withdraw from the bargain, or do 
you not? 

JOHN (on reflection). It’s a bargain. 

MAGGIE. Then so bo it. 

DAVID (hurriedly) • And thats set- 
tled. Did you say you would take 
it hot, Mr. Shand? 

JOHN. I think ni take it neat. 

(The others decide to take it hot, 
and there is some careful business 
here with the toddy ladles.) 

alick. Here’s to you, and your 
career. 

JOHN. Tliank you. To you. Miss 
Maggie. Had we not better draw 
up a legal document? Lawyer Cros- 
bic could do it on the quiet. 

DANUD. Should we do that, or 
should we just trust to one an- 
other’s honour? 

AUCK (gallantlj/) . Let Maggie de- 
cide. 

MAGGIE, I think we would better 
have a legal document. 

DAVID. We’ll have it drawn up to- 
morrow. I was thinking the best 
way would be for to pay the money 
in five yearly instalments. 

JOHN. I was thinking, better bank 
the whole .sum in my name at once. 

ALICK. I think David's plan’s the 
best. 

JOHK. I think not. Of course if it’s 
not convenient to you— 
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DAVID (touched to the quick). It’s 
perfectly convenient. What do you 
say, Maggie? 

MAGGIE. I agree with John. 

DAVID (with an odd feeling that 
MAGGIE is now on the other side). 
Very well. 

JOHN. Then as that's settled I tliink 
I’ll be stepping. (He is putting his 
papers back in the bag.) 

ALICE (politely). If you would like 
to sit on at your books— 

JOHN. As I can come at any orra 
time now I think I’ll be stepping. 
(MAGGIE helps him into his top 
coat.) 

MAGGIE. Have you a muffler, 
John? 

JOHN. I have. (He gets it from his 
pocket.) 

MAGGIE. You had better put it 
twice round. (She does this for 
him.) 

DAVID. Well good night to you. 
Mi. Shand. 

ALICE. And good luck. 

JOHN. Thank you. The same to you. 
And I’ll cry in at your office in the 
morning before the 0.20 is due. 

DAvm. TU have the document 
ready for you. (There is the awk- 
ward pause that sometimes follows 
great events) I tliink, Maggie, you 
might see Mr. Shand to me door. 

MAGGIE. Certainly, (john is going, 
by the window) This way, John. 
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(She takes him off by the more 
usual exit.) 

DAVID. He’s a fine frank fellow; and 
you saw how cleverly he got the 
bettor of me about banking the 
money. (As the heads of the con- 
spirators come gleefully together) 
I tell you, father, he has a grand 
business head. 

AUCK. Lads, he’s canny. He’s can- 
nier than any of us. 

JAMES. Except maybe Maggie. He 
has no idea what a remarkable 
woman Maggie is. 

ALICE. Best he shouldn’t know. 
Men are nervous of remarkable 
women. 

JAMES. She’s a long time in coming 
back. 

DAVID (not quite comfortable). It’s 
a good sign. H’sh. What sort of a 
night is it, Maggie? 

MAGGIE. It’s a little blowy. (She 
gets a large dust-cloth which is 
Tying folded on a shelf, and pro- 
ceeds to spread it over the fine 
chair. The men exchange self-con- 
scious glances. ) 

DAVID (stretching himself). Yes- 
well, well, oh yes. It’s getting late. 
What is it with you, father? 

ALICE. I’m ten forty-two. 

JAMES, I’m ten forty. 

DA VXD. Ten forty-two. 

(They wind up their watches.) 

MAGGIE. It's high time we were 
bedded. (She puts her hands on 
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their .shoulders lovingly, which ii 
the very thing they have been try- 
ing to avoid) You’re very kind to 
me. 

DAVID. Havers. 

ALICE. Havers. 

JAMES (but this does not matter) 
Havers. 

MAGGIE (a little dolefully). I’m a 
sort of sorry for the young man, 
David. 

DAvm. Not at all. You'll be the 
making of him. (She lifts the two 
volumes) Are you taking the books 
to your bed, Maggie? 

MAGGIE. Yes. I don’t want him to 
know things I don’t know myself. 
(She departs with the books; and 
ALICE and D.Avm, the villains, now 
want to get away from each other.) 

ALICE. Yes— yes. Oh yes— ay, man— 
it is so— umpha. You’ll lift the big 
coals off, David. 

(He wanders away to his spring 
mattress, david removes the coals.) 

JAMES (who would like to sit down 
and have an argy-bargy). It’s a 
most romantical affair. (But he gets 
no answer) I wonder how it’ll turn 
out? (No answer) She’s queer, 
Maggie. I wonder how some clever 
writer has never noticed how queer 
women are. ITs my belief you 
could write a whole book about 
them, (david remains obdurate) It 
was veiy noble of her to tell hin? 
she’s twenty-six. (Muttering as he 
too wanders away) But I thought 
she was twenty-seven. 

(david turns out the light.) 
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ACT TWO 


Sii years have elapsed and joiin shand’s great hour has coine. Perhaps 
his gieat hour really lies ahead of him, perhaps he had it six years ago; 
it often passes vs by in the night with such a faint call that we don’t 
even turn in our beds. But according to the trumpets this is John’s great 
hour; it is the hour for which he has long been working with his coat off; 
and now the coat is on again (broadcloth but ill-fitting), for there is no 
more to do but await results, He is standing for Parliament, and this is 
election night. 

As the scene discloses itself you get, so to speak, one of joim shand's 
posters in the face. Vote for shand. shand, siiand, shand. Civil and 
Bcligious Liberty, Faith, Hope, Freedom. They are all fly-blown names 
for SHAND. Have a placard about shand, have a hundred placards about 
him, it is snowing shand tonight in Glasgow; take the paste out of your 
eye, and you will sec that we are in one of shand’s committee rooms. 
Jt has been a liairdresse/s emporium, but shand, shand, shand has 
swept through it like a wind, leaving nothing but the fixtures; why shave, 
why have your head doused in those basins when you can be brushed 
and scraped and washed up for ever by simply voting for shand? 

There are a feto hard chairs for ijeUing shand from, and then rushing 
away. There is an iron spiral staircase Hiat once led to the ladies’ hair- 
dressing apartments, but now leads to more shand, shand, shand, A glass 
door at the back opens on to the shop proper, screaming CivU and Re- 
ligious Liberty, shand, as it opens, and beyond is the street crammed 
with still more shand pro and con. Men in every sort of garb rush in and 
Old, up and down the stair, shouting the magic word. Then there is a 
lull, and down the stair comes magghs ■\vylie, decidedly over-dressed 
in blue velvet and (let us get this over) less good-looking than ever. 
She raises her hands to heaven, she spins rouria like a little teetotum. 
To her from the street, suffering from a determination of the word shand 
to the mouth, rush alick and david. alick is thinner {being older), 
DAVID is stouter (being older), and they are both in tweeds and silk hats. 


MAGGIE. David— have they— is he? 
fjnick, quicic! 

DAVID. 1 here’s no news yel, no 
news. It’s terrible. 

(The teetotum revolves more 
ipHcklij ) 

ALICE. For God's sake, Maggie, sit 
down. 


MAGGIE. I can’t, I can’t. 

DAVID. Hold her down. 

(They press her into a chair; james 
darts in, stouter also. His necktie 
has gone; he will never again be 
able to attend a funeral in that 
hat.) 


JAMES (wildly). John Shand's the 
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man for you. John Shand’s the man 
for you. John Shand’s the man for 
you. 

DAVID (clutching him). Have you 
heard anything? 

JAMES. Not a word. 

aljck. Look at her. 

DAVID. Maggie (he goes on his 
knees beside her, pressing her to 
him in affectionate anxiety) It was 
mad of him to dare. 

MAGGIE. It was grand of him. 

ALICE (moving about distraught). 
Insane ambition. 

MAGGIE. Glorious ambition. 

DAVID. Maggie. Maggie, my lamb, 
best he prepared for the worst. 

MAGGIE (husky). I am prepared. 

ALICE. Six weary years has she 
waited for this night. 

MAGGIE. Six brave years has John 
toiled for this night. 

JAMES. And you could have had 
him, Maggie, at the end of five. 
The document says five. 

MAGGIE. Do you think I grudge not 
being married to him yet? Was I 
to hamper him till the fight was 
won. 

DAVID (with wrinkled brows). But 
if it’s lost? (She cant answer.) 

ALICE (starting). What’s that? 

(The three listen at the door; the 
shouting dies down.) 
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DAVID. They’re terrible still; what 
can make them so still? 

( JAMES spirits himself away, alick 
and DAvm blanch to hear maggie 
speaking softly as if to John.) 

MAGGIE. Did you say you had lost, 
John? Of course you would lose 
the first time, dear John. Sk years. 
Very well, we'll begin another sk 
tonight. You’ll win yet. (Fiercely) 
Never give in, John, never give in! 
(The roar of the multitude breaks 
out again and comes roiling 
nearer . ) 

DAVID. I think he’s coming. 

(JAMES is fired into the room like 
a squeezed onion.) 

JAMES. He’s coming! 

(They may go on speaking, but 
through the clang outside none 
could hear. The populace seem to 
be trying to take the committee 
room by assault. Out of the scrim- 
mage a man emerges dishevelled 
and bursts into the room, closing 
the door behind him. It is john 
SHAND in a fiue-giiinca .wit. In- 
cluding the hat. There are other 
changes in him also, for he has 
been delving his way through 
loamy ground all those years. His 
right shoulder, which he used to 
raise to pound a path through the 
crowd, now remains permanently 
in that position. Jlis mouth tends 
to close like a box. His eyes arc 
fired, they need some one to pull 
the lids over them and send him 
to sleep for a week. But Ihey arc 
honest eyes still, and faithful, and 
could even light up his face ai 
times with a .smile, if the month 
would give a little help.) 

JOHN (clinging to a chair that he 
may not fly straight to heaven). 
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I’m in; I’m elected. Majority two 
hundred and forty-four; I’m John 
Shand, M.P. 

(The crowd have the news by this 
time and their roar breaks the door 
spen. JAMES is off at once to tell 
them that he is to be Shanks 
brother-in-law. A teardrop clings to 
Alice’s nose; david hits out play- 
fully at JOHN, and john in an ec- 
stasy returns the blow.) 

DAVID. Fling yourself at the door, 
father, and bar them out. Maggie, 
what keeps you so quiet now? 

MACGu: {weak in her limbs). 
You’re sure you’re in, John. 

JOHN. Majority 244. I’ve beaten the 
baronet. I’ve done it, Maggie, and 
not a soul to help me; I’ve done it 
alone. (His voice breaks; you could 
almost pick up the pieces) I’m as 
hoarse as a crow, and I have to 
address the Cowcaddens dub yet; 
David, pump some oxygen into me. 

DAVID. Certainly, Mr, Shand. 
(While he does it, maggie is see- 
ing visions.) 

ALiCK. What are you doing, Mag- 
gie? 

MAGGIE. This is the House of Com- 
mons, and I’m John, catching the 
Speaker’s eye for the first time. Do 
you see a queer little old wifie sit- 
ting away up there in the Ladies’ 
GaUeiy? That’s me. Mr. Speaker, 
sir, I rise to make my historic 
maiden speech. I am no orator, 
sir; voice from Ladies’ Gallery, 
“Are you not, John? you’ll soon 
let them see that”; cries of "Si- 
lence, woman,” and general indig- 
nation. Mr. Speaker, sir, I stand 
here diffidently with my eyes on 


the Treasui-y Bench; voice from the 
Ladies’ Gallery, “And you’ll soon 
have your coat-tails on it, John”; 
loud cries of “Remove that little 
old wifie,” on which she is forcibly 
ejected, and the honourable gen- 
tleman resumes his seat in a tor- 
rent of admiring applause. 

( ALICE and DAVID waggle their 
proud heads.) 

JOHN (tolerantly). Maggie, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. You’re not angry with me, 
John? 

JOHN. No, no. 

MAGGEE. But you glowcrcd. 

JOHN. I was thinking of Sir Pere- 
grine. Just because I beat him at 
Uie pofl he took a shabby revenge; 
he congratulated me in French, a 
language I haven’t taken the 
trouble to master. 

MAGGIE (becoming a little laUer). 
Would it help you, John, if you 
were to marry a woman that could 
speak French? 

DAVID (quickly). Not at all. 

MAGGIE (gloriously). Mon cher 
Jean, laissez-moi pai-ler le frangais, 
voulez-vous un interpr^te? 

JOHN. HuUol 

MAGGIE. Je suis la sceur frangaise 
de mes deux fibres dcossais. 

DAVID (worshipping her). She's 
been learning Frendi. 

JOHN (lightly). Well done. 

MAGGIE (grandly). They’re arriv- 
ing. 
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ALICE- Who? 

MAGGIE. Our guests. This is Lon- 
don, and Mrs. John Shand is giving 
her fiist reception. (Airily) Have 
I told you, darling, who are coining 
tonight? There’s that dear Sir Pere- 
grine. (To ALICE) Sir Peregrine, 
tiiis is a pleasure. Avez-vous. . . . 
So sorry we beat you at the poll. 

JOHN. I’m doubting the baronet 
would sit on you, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Fve invited a lord to sit 
on the baronet. VoMl 

DAVID (delighted). You thing! 
You’ll find the lords expensive. 

MAGGIE. Just a little cheap lord. 
(jambs enters importaralu) My 
dear Lord Cheap, this is hind of 
you. 

(jAMias hopes that maggib’s reason 
is not unbalanced.) 

DAVID (loho really ought to have 
had education). How de doo, 
Cheap? 

JAMES (bewildered). Maggie— 

MAGGIE. Yes, do call me Maggie. 

ALICE (grinning). She’s practising 
her first party, James. Tne swells 
are at the door. 

JAMES (heavily). That’s what I 
came to say. They are at the door. 

JOHN. Who? 

JAMES. The swells; a carriage and 
pair. (He gives john three cards.) 

JOHN. "Mr. Tenterden.” 
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DAVID. Him that was speaking foi 
you? 

JOHN. The same. He’s a whip and 
an Honourable. “Lady Sybil Ten- 
terden.” (Frowns) Her! She’s his 
sister. 

MAGGIE. A married woman? 

JOHN. No. “The Coratesse de la 
Bri^e." 

MAGGIE (the scholar). She must be 
French. 

JOHN. Yes; I think she’s some rela. 
tion. She’s a widow. 

JAMES. But what am I to say to 
them? (“Mr. Shanks compliments, 
and he will be proud to receive 
them" is the very least that the 
Wylies expect.) 

JOHN (who was evidently made jot 
great ends). Say I’m very busy, 
but if they care to wait I hope 
presently to give them a few min- 
utes. 

JAMES (thunderstruck). Good God, 
Mr. Shand I 

(But it makes him John’s more 
humble servant than ever, and he 
departs with the message.) 

JOHN (not unaware of the sensation 
he has created). I’ll go up and let 
the crowd see me from the win- 
dow. 

MAGGIE. But— but— what are we to 
do with these ladies? 

JOHN (as he tramps upwards). It’s 
your reception, Maggie; this will 
prove you. 
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MAGGIE (growing smaller) . Tell me 
what you know about this Lady 
Sybil? 

JOHN. The only thing I know about 
her is that she thirucs me vulgar. 

MAGGIE. You? 

JOHN. She has attended some of my 
meetings, and I’m told she said 
that. 

MAGGIE. What could the woman 
mean? 

JOHN. I wonder. When 1 come 
down I’ll ask her. 

(With his departure Maggie’s 
nervousness increases.) 

aeick (encouragingly) . In at them, 
Maggie, with your French. 

MAGGIE. It’s all slipping from me, 
father. 

DAVID (gloomily). I’m sure to say 
‘‘for to come for to go.” 

(The newcomers glorify the room, 
and MAGGIE feels that they have 
lifted her up with the tongs and 
deposited her in one of the basins. 
They are far from intending to be 
rude; it is not their fault that thus 
do swans scatter the ducks. They 
da not know that they are guests 
of the family, they think merely 
that they are waiting with other 
strangers in a public room; they 
undulate enquiringly, and if mag- 
gib could undulate in return she 
would have no cause for offence. 
But she suddenly realises that this 
is an art as yet denied her, and 
that though david might buy her 
evening gowns as fine as theirs 
(and is at this moment probably 
deciding to do so), she would look 


better carrying them in her anm 
than on her person. She also feels 
that to emerge from wraps as they 
are doing is more difficult than to 
plank your money on the counter 
for them. The comtesse she could 
forgive, for she is old; but lady 
SYBIL is young and beautiful and 
comes lazily to rest like a stately 
ship of Tarsus.) 

COMTESSE (smiling divinely, and 
speaking with such a pretty ac~ 
cent) . I hope one is not in the way. 
We were told vve might wait. 

MAGGIE (bravely climbing out of 
the basin). Certainly— I am sure— 
if you will be so— it is— 

(She knows that david and her 
father are very sorry for her. A 
high voice is heard orating out- 
side.) 

SYBIL (screwir^ her nose deli- 
ciously) . He is at it again. Auntie. 

COMTESSE. Mon DieuI (Like one 
begging pardon of the universe) 
It is Mr. Tenterden, you under- 
stand, making one more of his de- 
lightful speeches to the crowd. 
Would you be so charming as to 
shut the door? 

(This to DAVID in such appeal that 
she is evidently making the petition 
of her life, david saves her.) 

MAGGIE (determined not to go 
under), J’espbre que vous— trouvez 
—cette— reunion— int^ressante? 

COMTESSE, Vous parlez francais? 
Mais e’est charmantl Voyons, cau- 
sons un peu. Raconlez-moi tout de 
ce grand homme, toutes les cboses 
merveiUeuses qu’il a faites. 

MAGGIE. I— I— Je connais— (Alas/) 
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roMTESSE (naughtiZy). Forgive mo, 
Mademoiselle, I thought you spoke 
French. 

SYBIL (who knows that david ad- 
mires her shoulders). How wicked 
of you, Auntie. (To maggie) I as- 
sure you none of us can understand 
her when she gallops at tliat pace. 

MAGGIE (crushed). It doesn’t mat- 
ter. I will tell Mr. Shand that you 
are here. 

SYBIL (drawling). Please don’t 
trouble him. We are really only 
waiting till my brother recovers 
and can take us back to our hotel. 

MAGGIE. I’ll tell him. 

(She is ghd to disappear up the 
stair.) 

COMTESSE. The lady seems dis- 
tressed. Is she a relation of Mr. 
Shand? 

DAvm. Not for to say a relation. 
She’s my sister. Our name is 
Wylie. 

(But granite quanies are nothing 
to them.) 

COMTESSE. How do you do. You are 
die committee man of Mr. Shand? 

DAvro. No, just friends. 

COMTESSE (gaily to the basins). 
Aha! I know you. Next, please! 
Sybil, do you wei^ yourself, or 
are you asleep? 

(lady sybil has sunk indolently 
into a weighing-chair.) 

SYBIL. Not quite. Auntie. 

COMTESSE (the mirror of la poli- 
tesse). TeU me all about Mr. 
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Shand. Was it here that he— picked 
up the pin? 

DAVin. The pin? 

COMTESSE. As I have read, a self- 
made man always begins by pick- 
ing up a pin. After that, as the 
memoirs say, his rise was rapid. 
(david, however, is once more 
master of himself, and indeed has 
begun to tot up the cost of their 
garments. ) 

DAvro. It wasn’t a pin he picked 
up, my lady; it was £.300. 

ALICE (who feels that John’s great- 
ness has been outside the conversa- 
tion quite long enough). And his 
rise wasn’t so rapid, just at fii’st, 
David! 

DAVID. He had his fight. His orig- 
inal intention was to become a min- 
ister; he’s university-educated, you 
know; he’s not a workingman 
member. 

ALICE (with reverence). He’s an 
M.A. But while he was a student 
he got a place in an iron cementer’s 
business. 

COMTESSE (now far out of her 
depths) . Iron cementer? 

DAVID. Tliey scrape boilers. 

COMTESSE. I see. Hie fun men 
have, Sybil! 

DAVID (with some solemnity). 
There have been millions made in 
scraping boilers. They say, father, 
be went into business so as to be 
able to pay off the £.300. 

ALICE (slily). So I’ve heard. 
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coMTessE. Aha— it was a loan? 
(da\td and alick are astride their 
great subject now.) 

DAVID. No, a gift— of a sort— from 
some well-wishers. But they 
wouldn’t hear of his paying it off, 
father! 

ALicK. Not theml 

COMTESSE (restraining an impulse 
to think of other things). Tliat wa« 
land, charming. 

ALICE (with a look at david). Yes. 
Well, my lady, he developed a 
perfect genius for the iron cement- 
ing. 

DAVID. But his ambition wasn’t sat- 
isfied. Soon he had public life in 
his eye. As a heckler he was some- 
thing fearsome; they had to seat 
him on the platform for to keep 
him quiet. Next they had to let him 
into the Chair. After that he did 
all the speaking; he cleared all 
roads before him like a fire-engine; 
and when this vacancy occurred, 
you could hardly say it did occur, 
so quickly did he step into it. My 
lady, there are few more impres- 
sive sights in the world than a 
Scotsman on the make. 

coMTEssE. 1 can well believe it. 
And now he has said farewell to 
boilers? 

DAVID (impressively). Not at all; 
the firm promised if he was elected 
for to m^e him their London man* 
ager at £.800 a year. 

coMTESsE. There is a strong man 
for you, Sybil; but I believe you 
are asleep. 


SYBIL (stirring herself). Honestly 
I’m not. (Sweetly to the others) 
But would you mind finding out 
wbethei- my brotber is drawing to 
a close? 

(DAvro goes out, leaving poor 
ALICK marooned. The comtesse is 
kind to him.) 

COMTESSE. Thank you very much. 
(Which helps auck out) Don’t 
you love a sb-ong man, sleeov- 
head? 

SYBIL (preening herself). I never 
met one. 

COMTESSE. Neither have I. But if 
you did meet one, would he wake 
you up? 

SYBIL. I dare say he would find 
there were two of us. 

COMTESSE (considering her.) Yes, 
I think he would. Ever been in 
love, you cold thing? 

SYBIL (yawning). I have never 
shot up in flame. Auntie. 

COMTESSE. Think you could man- 
age it? 

SYBIL. If Mr. Right came along. 

COMTESSE. As a girl of today it 
would he your duty to tame him. 

SYBIL. As a girl of today I would 
try to do my duty. 

COMTESSE. And if it turned out that 
he tamed you instead? 

SYBIL. He would have to do that 
if he were my Mr. Right. 


COMTESSE. And then? 
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SYBIL. Then, of course, I should 
adore hiin. Auntie, I think if I ever 
really love it will be like Maiy 
Queen of Scots, who said of her 
Bothwell that she could follow him 
round the world in her nighty. 

coMTESSE. My petite! 

SYBIL. I believe I mean it. 

COMTESSE. Oh, it is quite my con- 
ception of your character. E)o you 
know, I am rather sorry for this 
Mr. John Shand. 

SYBIL {opening her fine eyes). 
Why? He is quite a boor, is he 
not? 

COMTESSE. For that veiy reason. 
Because his great hour is aheady 
nearly sped. That wild-bull mannei 
that moves the multitude— they will 
laugh at it in your House of Com- 
mons. 

SYBIL (indifferent). I suppose so. 

COMTESSE Yet if he had educa- 
tion— 

SYBIL. Have we not been hearing 
how superbly he is educated? 

COMTESSE. It is such as you or me 
that he needs to educate him now. 
You could do it almost too well. 

SYBIL (with that pretty stretch of 
neck). I am not suiEciently inter- 
ested. I retire in your favoui'. How 
would you begin? 

COMTESSE. By asking liim to drop 
in, about five, of course. By the 
way, I wonder is there a Mrs. 
Shand? 
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SYBIL. I have no idea. But they 
marry young. 

COMTESSE. If there is not, there is 
probably a lady waiting for him, 
somewhere in a boiler. 

SYBIL. I dare say. 

Jmaggie descends.) 

MAGGIE. Mr. Shand will be down 
directly. 

COMTESSE. Thank you. Your 
brother has been giving us such 
an interesting account of his ca- 
reer. I forget, Sybil, whether he 
said that he was married. 

MAGGIE. No, he’s not married; but 
he will be soon. 

COMTESSE. Ah! (She is merely 
making conversation) A friend of 
yours? 

MAGGIE (now a scomer of herself/, 
I don’t think much of her. 

COMTESSE. In that case, tell me all 
about her. 

MAGGIE. There’s not much to tell 
She’s common, and stupid. One 0/ 
those who go in for seH-culture, 
and then when the test comes tliej 
break down. (With sinister enjoy- 
ment) She’ll be the ruin of him 

COMTESSE. But is not that sad! 
Figure to yourself how many men. 
with greatness before them have 
been shipwiecked by marrying in 
the rank from which they sprang. 

MAGGIE. I’ve told her that. 

COMTESSE. But she will not give 
him up? 
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MAGGIE. No. 

SYBIL. Why should she if he cares 
for her? What is her name? 

MAGGIE. It’s— Maggie. 

COMTESSE (still uninterested ) . 
Well, I am afraid that Maggie is 
to do for John, (john comes 
down) Ah, our herol 

JOHN. Sorry I have kept you wait- 
ing. The Comtesse? 

COMTESSE. And my niece Lady 
Sybil Tenterden. (sybil’s head in- 
clines on its stem) She is not really 
all my niece; I mean I am only 
half of her aunt. What a triumph, 
Mr. Shandl 

JOHN. Oh, pretty fair, pretty fair. 
Your brother has just fcished ad- 
dressing the crowa. Lady Sybil. 

SYBIL. Then we must not detain 
Mr. Shand, Auntie. 

COMTESSE (who unless her heart is 
touched thinks insincerity charm- 
ing). Only one word. I heard you 
speak last night. Sublimel Just the 
sort of impassioned eloquence that 
your House of Commons loves. 

JOHN. Il^s very good of you to say 
so. 

COMTESSE. But we must run. Bon 
soir. 

(sybil bows as to some one far 
away.) 

JOHN. Good-night, Lady Sybil. I 
hear you think I’m vulgar. 
{Eyebrows are raised.) 

COMTESSE, My dear Mr. Shand, 
what absurd— 


JOHN. 1 was told she said that after 
hearing me speak. 

COMTESSE. Quite a mistake, I— 

JOHN (doggedly). Is it not true? 

SYBIL (“waking up”). You seem to 
know, Mr. Shand; and as you press 
me so uimecessarily— well, yes, that 
is how you struck me. 

COMTESSE. My childl 

SYBIL (who is a little agitated). He 
would have it. 

JOHN (perplexed). What’s the mat- 
ter? I just wanted to know, because 
if it’s true I must alter it. 

COMTESSE. There, Sybil, see how he 
values your good opinion. 

SYBIL (her svelte -figure giving like 
a fly-rod). It is very nice of you 
to put it in that way, Mr. Shand. 
Forgive me. 

JOHN. But I don’t quite understand 
yet. Of course, it can’t matter to 
me. Lady Sybil, what you think of 
me; what I mean is, that I mustn’t 
be vulgar if it would be injurious 
to my career. 

(The fly-rod regains its rigidity.) 

SYBIL. I see. No, of course, I could 
not affect your career, Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (who quite understands that 
he is being challenged). That’s so. 
Lady Sybil, meaning no offence. 

SYBIL (tvho has a naughty little 
impediment in her voice when she 
is most alluring). Of course not. 
And we are friends again? 
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JOHN. Certainly. 

SYBIL. Then I hope you will come 
to see me in London as I present 
no terrors. 

JOHN (he is a man, is john) . I’ll be 
very pleased. 

SYBIL. Any afternoon about five. 

JOHN. Much obliged. And you can 
teach me the things I don’t know 
yet, if you’ll be so kind. 

SYBIL {the impediment becoming 
more assertioe). If you wish it, I 
shall do my best. 

JOHN. Thank you. Lady Sybil. And 
who knows Acre may be one or 
two things I can teach you. 

SYBIL (if has now become an 
angel’s hiccough). Yes, we can help 
one another. Good-bye till then. 

JOHN. Good-bye. Maggie, the ladies 
are going. 

{During this skirmish Maggie has 
stood amrt. At the mention of her 
name they glance at one another, 
JOHN escorts sncsn., but the com- 
TESSE turns back. She says; ) 

"Are you, then, the Maggie? ( Mag- 
gie nods rather defiantly and the 
coMTESSE is distressed) But if I 
had known I would not have said 
those things. Please forgive an old 
woman." 

"It doesn’t matter.” 

“I— I dare say it will be all right. 
Mademoiselle, if I were you I 
would not encourage those tSte-d- 
thvs with Lady Sybil. I am the 
rude one, but she is the dangerous 
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one; and I am afraid his impu- 
dence has attracted her. Bon voy- 
age, Miss Maggie.” 

"Good-bye— but I can speak 
French. Te parle fran^ais. Isn’t that 
right?” 

"But, yes, it is e.Yce]Jent. {Making 
things easy for her) Cest trfes 
bien.” 

“Je me suis embrouillfe— la der- 
ni^re fois.” 

"Good! Shall I speak more slowly?" 
“No, no. Non, non, faster, faster.” 
"J’admire votre courage!” 

“Je comprends chaque mot.” 
“Parfaitl Bravo!” 

“Voil^I” 

"Superbe!" 

{The COMTESSE goes, applauding; 
and MAGGIE has a moment of ela- 
tion, which however has passed 
before john returns for JUs hat.) 

"Have you more speaking to do, 
John?” 

{He is somehow in high good- 
humour.) 

"I must run across and address the 
Cowcaddens Club. {Ho sprays his 
throat with a hand-spray) I won- 
der if I am vulgar, Maggie?” 

“You are not, but I am.” 

“Not that I can see.” 

"Look how over-dressed I am, 
John! I knew it was loo showy 
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when I ordered it, and yet I could 
not resist the thing. But I will tone 
down. I will. What did you think 
of Lady Sybil?” 

“That young woman had better be 
careful. She’s a bit of a beson, 
Maggie.” 

“She’s beautiful, John.” 

“She has a neat way of stretching 
herself. For playing with she 
would do as well as another.” 
(i^cciE looJiS at him wistfully.) 

“You couldn’t stay and have a talk 
for a few minutes?” 

“If you want me, Maggie. Tlie 
longer you keep them waiting, the 
more they think of you.” 

“When are you to announce that 
We’re to be married. John?” 

“I won’t be long. You’ve waited a 
year more than you need have 
done, so I think it’s your due I 
should hurry things now.” 

'T think it’s noble of you.” 

“Not at all, Maggie; the nobleness 
has been yours in waiting so pa- 
Sently. And your brothers would 
insist on if at any rate. They’re 
watching me like cats with a 
mouse.” 

“It’s so little I’ve done to help.” 
'Three hundred pounds.” 

”I’rn getting a thousand per cent. 

“And very pleased I am you should 
think so, Maggie.” 


“Is it terrible hard to you, John?” 

“It’s not hard at all. I can say 
truthfully, Maggie, that all, or 
nearly all. I’ve seen of you in those 
six years has gone to increase my 
respect for you.” 

“Respect!” 

“And a bargain’s a bargain.” 

"If it wasn’t that you’re so glorious 
to me, John, I would let you off.” 
[There is a gleam in his eye, hut 
he puts it out.) 

“In my opinion, Maggie, we’ll be a 
very happy pair.” 

(She accepts this eagerly.) 

“We know each other so well, 
John, don’t we?” 

“I’m an extraordinary queer char* 
acter, and I suppose nobody knows 
me well except myself; but I know 
you, Maggie, to the very roots of 
you." 

(She magnanimously lets this re- 
mark alone.) 

“And it’s not as if there was any 
other woman you— fancied more, 
John.” 

"There’s none whatever,” 

"If there ever should be-oh, if 
there ever should be! Some woman 
with charm.” 

"Maggie, you forget yourself. 
There couldn’t be another woman 
once I was a married man.” 

“One has heard of such things.” 

“Not in Scotsmen, Maggie; not in 
Scotsmen,” 
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Tve sometimes tliought, John, that 
the difference between us and the 
English is that the Scotch are hard 
in all other respects but soft with 
women, and the English are hard 
with women but soft in all otlier 
respects.” 

"You’ve forgotten the grandest 
moral attribute of a Scotsman, 
Maggie, that he’ll do nothing 
which might damage his cai-eer.” 

"Ah, but John, whatever you do, 
you do it so tremendously; and if 
you were to love, what a passion 
it would be.” 

“There’s something in that, I sup- 
pose.” 

“And then, whal could I do? For 
the desire of my life now, John, is 
to help you to get everything you 
want, except just that I want you 
to have me, loo.” 

"We’ll gel on fine, Maggie." 

“You’i'e just making the best of it. 
They say that love is sympathy, 
and if that’s so mine must be a 
great love for you, for I see all you 
are feeling this night and bravely 
hiding; I feel for you as if I was 
John Shand myself.” (john stgfis.) 

“I had best go to the meeting, 
Maggie.” 

“Not yet. Can you look me in the 
face, John, and deny that there is 
surging within you a mighty desire 
to be free, to begin the new life 
untrammelled?” 

"Leave such maggots alone, Mag- 
gie." 


“It’s a shame of me not to give you 
up.” 

“I w'ould consider you a very fool- 
ish woman if you did." 

“If I were John Shand I would no 
more want to take Maggie Wylie 
with me through the beautiful door 
that has opened wide for you than 
I would want to take an old pair 
of shoon. Why don’t you bang the 
door in my face, John? (A tremor 
runs through John.) 

“A bargain’s a bargain, Maggie.” 
(magcus moves about, an eerie 
figure, breaking into little cries. 
She fiutters round him, threaten- 

“Say one word about wanting to 
get out of it, and I’ll put the law- 
yers on you." 

“Have I hinted at such a thing?” 

“The document holds you bard 
and fast.” 

“It does.” 

{She gloats miserably.) 

“Tlie woman never rises with the 
man. I’ll drag you down, John. I’ll 
drag you down.” 

“Have no fear of that, I won’t let 
you. I’m too strong.” 

"You’ll miss the prettiest thing in 
the world, and all owing to me.” 

"What’s thatr 

“Romance.” 

“Poof.” 
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"All’s cold and grey without it, 
John. They that have had it have 
slipped in and out of heaven.” 

"YouTe exaggerating, Maggie.” 

“You’ve worked so hard, you’ve 
had none of the fun that comes to 
most men long before they’re youi- 
age.” 

“I never was -one for fun. I cannot 
call to mind, Maggie, ever having 
laughed in my life.” 

**You have no sense of humour.” 

“Not a spark.” 

“I’ve sometimes thought that if you 
had, it mivht make you fonder of 
me. I think one needs a sense of 
humour to be fond of me.” 

"I remember reading of some one 
that said it needed a .surgical oper- 
ation to get a joke into a Scots- 
man’s head.” 

"Yes, that’s been said.” 

"What boats me, Maggie, is how 
you could insert a joke with an 
operation.” (He considers this and 
gives up.) 

“That’s not the kind of fim I was 
thinking of. I metui fun with the 
lasses, John— gay, jolly, harmles.'! 
fun. They could be impudent fash- 
ionable beauties now, stretching 
themsellves to attract you, like tliat 
hiccoughing little devil, and run- 
ning away from you, and crooking 
their fingers to you to run after 
tlitra.” 

{joHJt draws a hig breath.) 

"No, I never had that.” 
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“It’s every man’s birtluight, and 
you would have it now but for 
me. 

"I can do without, Maggie.” 

“It’s like missing out all the Sat- 
urdays.” 

“You feel sure, I suppose, that an 
older man wouldn’t suit voii better, 
Maggie?” 

"I couldn’t feel surer of anything. 
You’re just my ideal.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, that’s as it should 
be.” 

(She threatens him again.) 

“David has the document. It’s care- 
fully locked away.” 

“He would naturally take good 
care of it.” 

(The pride of the Wylies deserts 
her.) 

‘7ohn, I make you a solemn prom- 
ise that, in consideration of the 
circumstances of our marriage, if 
you should ever fall in love I’ll act 
differently from other wives.” 

"There will be no occasion, Mag- 
gie.” 

(Her voice becomes tremulous.) 

“John, David doesn’t have the doc- 
ument. He thinks he has, but I 
have it here.” (Somewhat heavily 
JOHN surveys the fatal paper.) 

“Well do I mind the look of it. 
Maggie. Yes, yes, that’s it. Umpha.” 

“You don’t ask why I’ve brought 
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"Why did you?” 

"Because I tliought I might per- 
haps have the courage and the 
womanliness to give it back to 
you. {foils ha^ a hripf dream) Will 
you never hold it up against me in 
the future that I couldn’t do that?” 

"I promise you, Maggie. I never 
will.” 

“To go back to the Pans and take 
up my old life there, when all these 
sk years my eyes have been cen- 
tred on this night! Tvo been wait- 
ing for this night as long as you 
have been; and now to go back 
tliere, and wizen and dry up, 
when I might be married to John 
Shandl” 

“And you will be, Maggie. You 
have my word.” 

“Never-never-never. (She tear^ 
up the document. He remains 
seated immovable, but the gleam 
returns to his eye. She rages first 
at herself and then at him) I’m a 
fool, a fool, to let you go. I tell 
you, you’ll rue this day, for you 
need me, you’ll come to grief with- 
out mo. There’s nobody can help 
you as I could have helped you. 
I’m essential to your career, and 
you’re blind not to see it.” 

“What’s that, Maggie? In no cir- 
cumstances would I allow any 
meddling with my career.” 

“You would never have known I 
was meddling with it. But that’s 
over. Don’t be in too great a hurry 
to marry, Johir. Have your fling 
\vith the beautiful dolls first. Get 
the whiphand of the haughty ones, 
John. Give them their licks. Every 
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time they hiccough let them have 
an extra slap in memory of me. 
And be sure to remember this, my 
man, that the one who marries you 
will find you out.” 

“Find me out?” 

"However careful a man is, his 
wife ahvays finds out his failings.” 

“I don’t know, Maggie, to what 
failings you refer. (The Cowcad- 
dens Club has hurst its walls, and 
is pouring this way to raise the 
nett) Member on its crest. The first 
wave hurls itself against the bar- 
ber’s shop with cries of “Shand, 
Shand, Shand." For a moment 
JOHN stems the torrent by plant- 
ing his back against the door) You 
are acting under an impulse, Mag- 
gie, and I can’t take advantage of 
it. Tliink the matter over, and we’ll 
speak about it in the morning.” 

"No, I can’t go through it again. 
It ends toni^t and now. Good 
luck, John.” (She is immediately 
submerged in the sea that surges 
through the door, bringing much 
wreckage with it. In a moment the 
place is so full that another cupful 
could not find standing room. Some 
slippery ones are squeezed up- 
wards and remain aloft as warn- 
ings. JOHN has fumped on to the 
stair, and harangues the food 
vainly like another Canute. It is 
something about freedom and 
noble minds, and, though unheard, 
goes to all heads, including the 
spedker^s. By the time he is audible 
sentiment has him for her own.) 

But, gentlemen, one may have too 
much even of freedom. (No, no) 
Yes, Mr. Adamson. One may want 
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ta b»‘ tied. (Never, never) I say 
\e,, Wdlie Cameron; and I have 
foniid J >onng lady who I am 
pr.iucl to say is willing to be tied 
to nte. I’m to be married. (Uproar) 
Her n..nio’s Miss Wylie. (Trans- 
p-jrf) Quiet; she’s here now. 

Frenzij) She was here! Where 
.ne von, Macgie?” (A small voice 
-Tm Iieie.” A hundied great 
, piV, <; — ‘AVhete-wheie— where?” 
The small roice-Tm so little none 
of \ou Oiai see me.”) 

(Thrfc men. name of Wylie, buffet 
their way forward. Anon is heard 
the voice of VAViD.) 

“James, father, have you grip of 
her?” 

“We've got her," 
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“Then hoist her up.” 

(The queer little elated figure is 
raised aloft. With her fingers she 
can fust touch the stars. Not un^ 
conscious of the nobility of his be- 
haviour, the hero of the evening 
points an impressive finger at her.) 

“Gentlemen, the future Mrs. John 
Shand!” (“Speech, speech.”) "No, 
no, being a lady she can’t make a 
speech, but—” 

(The heroine of the evening sur- 
prises him.) 

‘T can malce a speech, and I will 
make a speech, and it’s in two 
words, and they’re these— (holding 
out her arms to enfold all the mem- 
bers of the Cowcaddens Club)— 
My Constituents!” (Dementia.) 


ACT THREE 


A few mimtes ago the comtesse de la breere, who has not recently 
been in England, was shown into the London home of the shands. 
Though not sufficiently interested to express her surprise in words, she 
raised her eyebroms on finding herself in a charming room; she had 
presumed that the shand scheme of decoration would be as impossible 
as themselves. 

It is the little room behind the dining-room for which English architects 
have long been famous; “Make something of this, and you will indeed 
he a clever one,” they seem to say to you as they unveil it. The comtesse 
finds that ]ohn has undoubtedly made something of it. It is his “study” 
( mon Dicu, the words these English use!) and there is nothing in it that 
offends; there is so much not in it too that might so easily have been 
there. It is not in the least ornate; there are no colours quarrelling loith 
each other {unseen, unheard by the blissful occupant of the revolving 
chair)^ the co&itesse has not even the gentle .satisfaction of noting a 
•nite in stained oak. Nature migjht have taken a share in the decora- 
tions, so rcitful are they to the eyes; it is the working room of a man 
of culture, probably lately down from Oxford; at a first meeting there 
is nothing in it that pretends to be what it is not. Our visitor is a little 
duuppoirtied, hut being fair-minded blows her absent host a kiss fot 
disappointing her. 
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He has even, she observes with a twinkle, made something of the most 
difficult of his possessions, the little wife. For maggie, who is here receiv- 
ing her, has been quite credilably toned down. He has put her mto a 
little grey frock that not only deals gently with her personal defects, but 
is in harmony with the room. Evidently, however, she has not “risen" with 
him, for she is as stupid as euer; the comtesse, who remembers having 
liked her the hotter of the two, could shake her for being so stupid. For 
instance, why is she not asserting herself in that other apartment? 

The other apartment is really a correctly solemn dining-room, of 
which we have a glimpse through partly open folding-doors. At this 
moment it is harbouring mh. shank's ladie.s’ committee, who sit with 
pens and foolscap round the large table, awaiting the advent of their 
leader. There are nobly wise ones and some foolish ones among them, 
for we are back in the strange days when it was considered “unwomanly" 
for woman to have minds. The comtesse peeps at them with curiosity, 
as they arrange their papers or are ushered into the dining-room through 
a door which we cannot see. To her frivolous lady.ship they are a species 
of wild fowl, and she is specially amused to find her niece among them. 
She demands an explanation as soon as the communicating doors close. 


“Tell me since when has my dear 
S>bil become one of these ladies? 
It is not like her.” 

(maggie is obviously not clever 
enough to understand the woman 
question. Her eye rests longingly 
on a half-finished stocking as she 
innocently but densely replies;) 

“I think it was about the time that 
my husband took up their cause.” 
(The COMTESSE has been hearing 
tales of LADY SYBIL and the bar- 
barian; and after having the grace 
to hesitate, she spooks with the 
directness for which she is famed 
in Mayfair.) 

“Mrs. Shand, excuse me for saying 
that if half of what I hear be true, 
your husband is seeing that lady a 
great deal loo often, (maggie is 
expressionless; she reaches for her 
stocking, whereat her guest loses 
patience) Oh, mon Dieu, put that 
down; you can buy them at two 
francs the pair. Mrs. Shand, why 
do not you compel yourself to take 


an intelligent interest in your hus- 
band’s work?” 

“I typewrite his speeches.” 

“But do you know what they are 
about?” 

“They are about various subjects.” 
“OhI” 

(Did MAGGIE give her an unseen 
quizzical glance before demurely 
resuming the knitting? One is not 
certain, as john has come in, and 
this obliterates her. A “Scotsman 
on the make," of whom david has 
spoken reverently, is still to be 
read— in a somewhat better-bound 
volume— in john shank’s person; 
but it is as doggedly honest a face 
as ever; and he champions women, 
not for personal ends, hut because 
his blessed days of poverty gave 
him a light upon their needs. His 
self-sati^action, however, has in- 
creased, and he has plea.santly for- 
gotten some things. For instance, 



he ca}i now call out “Porter at 
'ailuatj ‘itatioin without dropping 
lu<. hands for the barrow, maggie 
lutrodutps the coiitesse, and he is 
ii'Jl iindiiimted.) 

' I rcmwiiber you well— at Glas- 
fuw 

“It must be quite two years ago, 
Mr. Sbuifl.” 

I JOHN" ha.s no objection to showing 
that he has had a classical educa- 
tion.) 

"Tempui fuglt, Comtesse.” 

“! have not been much in this 
country since then, and I return 
to find you a coming man." 
(roitunatchj his learning is tem- 
pered with modesty.) 

“Oh, I don't know, I don’t know.” 

"The Ladies’ Champion.” 

(His modesty is tempered with a 
respect for truth.) 

■■Well, well.” 

“And you are about, as I under- 
stand, to introduce a bill to give 
women an equal right with men 
to grow beards ftchich is all she 
knows about U. johx takes the re- 
mark literally.) 

“There’s nothing about beards in 
it. Conitcsse. (She gives him time 
to cogitate, and is pleased to note 
that there is no result) Have you 
typed my speech, Maggie?” 

“Yes; twenty-six pages.” (She pro- 
duces it from a drawer. Perhaps 
join wishes to impress the visitor.) 

“Im to ^ve the ladies’ committee 
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a general idea of it. Just see, Mag. 
gio, if I know the peroration: ‘In 
conclusion, Mr. Speaker, these are 
the reasonable demands of every 
intelligent Englishwoman’— I had 
better say British woman— ‘and I 
am proud to nail them to my 
flag’”- 

(The visitor is properly impressed.) 

"Oho! defies his leadersi” 

"'So long as I can do so without 
embarrassing the Government.’” 

“Ah, ah, Mr. Shand!” 

“ ‘I call upon the Front Bench, sir, 
loyally but firmly’ ”— 

'‘Firm againi” 

", . . ‘either to accept my Bill, or 
to promise without delay to bring 
in one of their own; and if they 
decline to do so I solemnly warn 
them that though I will not press 
the matter to a division just 
now’ 

“Ahem!" 

“‘I will bring it forward again in 
the near future.’ And now, Com- 
tesse, you know that I’m not going 
to divide— and not another soul 
knows it." 

“I am indeed flattered by your 
confidence.” 

‘T’ve only told you because I don’t 
care who knows now.” 

"Oh!” 

(Somehow maggie seems to be dis- 
satisfied.) 

"But why is that, John?” 
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“I daren’t keep the Government in 
doubt any longer about what I 
mean to do. I’ll show the whip.s 
the speech privately to-night.” 
(But still MAGcns wants to know.) 

“But not to go to a division is hedg- 
ing, isn’t it? Is that strong?” 

‘To make the speech at all, Mag- 
gie, is stronger than most would 
dare. They would do for. me if I 
went to a division.” 

“Bark but not bite?” 

‘‘Now, now, Maggie, you’re out of 
your depth.” 

“I suppose that’s it.” 

(The COMTESSE remains in the 
shallows. ) 

"But what will lire ladies say, Mr. 
Shand?” 

“They won’t like it, Comtesse, but 
tliey’ve got to lump it.” 

(Here the madj appears with a 
card for maggje, who considers it 
quietly.) 

“Any one of importance?” 

“No.” 

“Then I’m ready, Maggie.” 

(This is evidently an intimation 
that she is to open the folding- 
doors, and he makes an effective 
entrance into the dining-room, his 
thumb in his waistcoat. There is a 
delicious clapping of hands from 
the committee, and the door closes. 
Not tUl then does maggie, who 
has grown thoughtful, teU her maid 
to ^mtt the visitor.) 

"Another lady, Mrs. Shand?” 
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“Tlie card says ‘Mr. Charles Ven- 
ables.’ ” 

(The COMTESSE is reallii interested 
at last.) 

"Charles Venables! Do you know 
him?” 

“I think I call to mind meeting one 
of that name at the Foreign Office 
party.” 

“One of that name! He who is a 
Minister of your Cabinet. But a.s 
you know him so little why should 
he call on you?” 

"I wonder.” ( Maggie’s glance tea ri- 
ders to the drawer in which she 
has replaced John’s .speech.) 

“Well, well, I shall take care of 
you, petite.” 

“Do you know him?” 

"Do I know him! The last time I 
saw him he asked me to— to— hem! 
— ma ch6rie, it was thirty years 
ago." 

“Thirty years!” 

“I was a pretty woman then. I dare 
say I shall detest him now; but if 
I find I do not— let us htive a little 
plot— I shall drop this book; and 
then perhaps you will be so diaim- 
ing as— as not to be here for a little 
while?” 

(mb. VENABLES, who enters, is 
such a courtly seigneur that he 
seems to bring the eighteenth cen- 
tury with him; you feel that his 
sedan chair is at the door. He 
stoops over Maggie’s plebeian 
hand.) 

“I hope you will pardon my call- 
ing, Mrs. Shand; we had such a 
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talk the other evening.” 
< M vGcii;, of course, is at once de- 
rclvcd b’j his gracious manner.) 

■'I think it's kind of you. Do you 
I now e.'ch otlicr? The Comtesse 
<1(' la Brierc.” 

‘lie Ttjii'ata the name with some 
(motion, and the comtesse half 
irthchiecoushj, half sadly, holds a 
hand before her face.) 

‘'Comtesse.” 

“Tliirty }ears, Mr. 'Venables.” 

'lie gallantly removes the hand 
that screens her face. ) 

“It does not seem so much." 

I She gives him a similar scrutiny.) 

"Mon Dieu, it seems all that.” 
I'r/jtw 'iinile rather ruefully, mag- 
r.iE like a kind hostess relieves the 
h nsioii.) 

“The Comtesse has token a cottage 
in Surrey for the summer.” 

*T am overjoyed.” 

No, Charles, you are not. You no 
lunger care. Fickle one! And it is 
only thirty years.” 

( lie sinks into a chair beside her.) 

“Those heavenly evenings, Com- 
tessc, on the Bosphonis.” 

“I refuse to talk of them. I hate 
> 0 ) 1 ." { But she drops the book, and 
M vf.r,iF, fades from the room. It is 
not 0 tcry clever departure, and 
the old diplomatist smiles. Then 
he sighs a beautiful sigh, far he 
does all things beautifully.) 

It is moonlight, Comtesse, on the 
Golden Horn." 
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"Who arc those two young things 
in a ca'ique?” 

"Is he the brave Leander, Com> 
tesse, and is she Hero of the 
Lamp?” 

“No, she is the foolish svife of the 
French Ambassador, and he is a 
good-for-nothing British attache 
trying to get her husband’s secrets 
out of her.” 

‘Ts it possible! They part at a cer- 
tain garden gate.” 

"Oh, Charles, Charles!” 

“But you promised to come back; 

I waited Acre till dawn. Rlanoh e, 
if you had come back—” 

"How is Mrs. Venables?” 

“She is rather poorly. I think it’s 
gout.” 

"And you?” 

T creak a little in the mornings." 

“So do 1. There is such a good man 
at Wiesbaden.” 

“The Homburg fellow is better. 
The way he patched me up last 
summer-Oh, Lord, Lord!” 

Tes, Charles, the game is up; we 
are two old fogies. {They groan in 
unison; then she raps him sharply 
on the knuckles) Tell me, sir, what 
are you doing here?” 

“Merely a friendly call." 

“I do not believe it.” 

“The same woman; the old delight- 
ful candour.” 
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"The same man; the old fibs. (She 
sees that the door is asking a ques- 
tion) Yes, come, Mrs. Shancl, I 
have liad quite enough of him; I 
warn you he is here for some crafty 
purpose.” 

m.\gc.ie (drawing back timidly). 
Surely not? 

VENABLES. Really, Comtesse, you 
make conversation difiBcult. To 
show that my intentions are inno- 
cent, Mrs. Shand, I propose that 
you choose the subject. 

MAGGIE (relieved). There, Com- 
tesse. 

VENABLES. I hope your husband is 
well? 

MAGGIE. Yes, thank you (With a 
happy thought) 1 decide that we 
talk about him. 

VENABLES. If you wish it. 

COMTESSE. Be careful; he has 
chosen the subject. 

MAGGIE. I chose it, didn’t I? 

VENABLES. You know you did. 

MAGGIE (appealingly). You admire 
John? 

VENABLES. Very much. But he puz- 
zles me a little. You Scots, Mrs. 
Shand, are such a mixture of the 
practical and the emotional that 
you escape out of an En^ishman’s 
hand like a trout. 

MAGGIE (open-eyed). Do we? 

VENABLES. Well, not you, but your 
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husband. I have known few men 
make a worse beginning in the 
House. He had the most atrocious 
bow-wow public park manner— 

COMTESSE. I remember that man- 
ner! 

MAGGIE. No, ho hadn’t. 

VENABLES (soothingly). At first. 
But by his second session he had 
shed all that, and he is now a 
pleasure to listen to. By the way, 
Comtesse, have you found any 
dark intention in that? 

COMTESSE. You Wanted to know 
whether he talks over these mat- 
ters with his wife; and she has told 
you that he does not. 

MAGGIE (indignantly). I haven’t 
said a word about it, have I? 

VENABLES. Not a woid. Then, 
again, 1 admire bim for his im- 
promptu speeches. 

MAGGIE. What is impromptu? 

VENABLES. Unprepared. They have 
contained some grave blundei-s, 
not so much of judgment as of 
taste— 

MAGGIE (hotly). I don’t think so. 

VENABLES. Pardon me. But he has 
righted himself subsequently in 
tlie neatest way. I have always 
found that the man whose second 
thoughts are good is worth watch 
ing. Well, Comtesse, I see yo'i 
have something to say. 

COMTESSE. You are wondering 
whether she can teU you who gives 
him his second thou^ts. 
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^£AGCIE. Gives them to John? I 
would like to see anybody try to 
give thoughts to John, 

VENABLES. Quite so. 

COMTESSE. Is there anything more 
that has roused your admiration, 
Charles? 

VENABLES {purring). Let me see. 
Yes, we are all much edified by his 
humour. 

COMTESSE {surprised indeed). His 
humour? That man! 

MAGGIE {with hauteur). Why not? 

VENABLES. I assure you, Comtesse, 
some of the neat things in bis 
speeches convulse the house. A 
word has even been coined for 
them—Shandisms. 

COMTESSE {slowly Tecooering from 
a blow). Humour! 

VENABLES. In Conversation, I admit, 
he strikes one as being— ah— some- 
what lacking in humour. 

COMTESSE {pouncing). You are 
wondering who supplies his 
speeches with the humour. 

MACGns. Supplies John? 

VENABLES. Now that you mention 
it, some of his Shandisms do have 
a curioudy feminine quality. 

COMTESSE. Y'ou havc thought it 
might be a woman. 

ven.\bles. Really, Comtesse— 

COMTESSE. I see it all. Charles, you 
dwught it might be the wif el 
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VENABLES {flinging up his hands). 
I own up. 

MAGGIE {bewildered). Me? 

VENABLES. Foigive me, I see I was 
wrong. 

MAGGIE {alarmed). Have I been 
doing John any harm? 

VENABLES. On the contrary, I am 
relieved to know that there are no 
hairpins in his speeches. If he is at 
home, Mrs. Shand, may I see him? 
I am going to be rather charming 
to him. 

MAGGIE (drawn in two directions) . 
Yes, he is-oh, yes— but— 

VENABLES. That is to say, Com- 
tesse, if he proves himself ihe man 
I believe him to be. 

(This arrests maggie almost as she 
has reached the dini'ng.^oom door.) 

MAGGIE (hesitating). He is very 
busy just now. 

VENABLES { Smiling). I think he will 
see me. 

MAGGIE. Is it something about his 
speech? 

VENABLES (the smUe hardening). 
Well, yes, it is. 

MAGGIE. Then I dare say I could 
tell you what you want to know 
without troubling him, as I’ve been 
typing it. 

VENABLES (wHh a sigh). I don’t 
acquire information in that way. 


COMTESSE. I trust not. 
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MAGGIE. There’s no secret about it. 
He is to show it to the Whips to- 
night. 

VENABLES (sharpltj) . You are sure 
of that? 

COMTESSE. It is quite true, Charles. 
I heard him say so; and indeed he 
repeated what he called the "pero- 
ration” before me. 

MAGGIE. I loiow it by heart. (She 
plays a bold game) “These are the 
demands of all intelligent British 
women, and I am proud to nail 
them to my flag”— 

COMTESSE. The very words, Mrs. 
Shand. 

MAGGIE (looking at her implor- 
ingly), “And I don’t care how they 
may embaiTass the Government.” 
(The COMTESSE is bereft of speech, 
so suddenly has she been intro- 
duced to the real maggie shand) 
“If the right honourable gentleman 
will give us his pledge to intro- 
duce a similar bill this session I 
will willingly withdraw mine; but 
otherwise I solemnly warn him that 
I will press tlie matter now to a 
division.” 

(She turns her face from the great 
man; she has gone white.) 

VENABLES (after a pause). Capital. 
(The blood returns to Maggie’s 
heart.) 

COMTESSE (who ts beginning to 
enjoy herself very much). Then 
you are pleased to know that he 
means to, as you say, go to a divi- 
sion? 

VENABLES. Delighted. The courage 
of it will be the making of him. 
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COMTESSE. I see. 

VENABLES. Had he been to hedge 
we should have known that he was 
a pasteboard knight and have dis- 
regarded him. 

COMTESSE. I see. 

(She desires to catch the eye of 
MAGGIE, but it is carefully turned 
from her.) 

VENABLES. Mrs. Shand, let us have 
him in at once. 

COMTESSE. Yes, yes, indeed. 
(maggie’s anxiety returns, but she 
has to call john in.) 

JOHN (impressed). Mr. VenablesI 
This is an honour. 

VENABLES. How are you, Shand? 

JOHN. Sit down, sit down. (Becom- 
ing himself again) I can guess what 
you have come about. 

VENABLES. Ah, you Scotsmen. 

JOHN. Of course I know I’m harass- 
ing the Government a good deal— 

VENABLES (blandly). Not at all, 
Shand. The Government are very 
pleased. 

JOHN. You don’t expect me to be. 
lieve that. 

VENABLES. I called here to give you 
the proof of it. You may know that 
we are to have a big meeting at 
Leeds on the 24th, when two Min- 
isters are to speak. There is room 
for a third speaker, and I am au- 
thorised to offer that place to you. 

JOHN. To mel 
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vs-N^nLES. Yes. 

JOHN (sueUing). It would be-the 
Ct)vemment taking me up. 

VES. 4 BLES. Don’t make too much 
of it; it would be an acknowledg- 
ment that thev look upon you as 
one of their likely young men. 

jfACGiE. John! 

JOHN {not found wanting in a tiy- 
ing hour). It’s a bribe. You are 
oflering me this on condition that 
I don’t make my speech. How can 
you think so meanly of me as to 
believe that I would play the 
women’s cause false for the sake 
of my own advancement. I refuse 
your bribe. 

VENABLES {liking him for the first 
time). Good. But you are wrong. 
There are no conditions, and we 
want you to make your speech. 
Now do you accept? 

JOHN (still suspicious) . If you make 
me the same offer after you have 
read it. 1 insist on your reading it 
first. 

VENABLES {sighing) . By all means. 
(Maggie is in an agony as she sees 
joiLN hand the speech to his loader. 
On the other hand, the comtesse 
t/triils) But I assure you we look 
on the speech as a small matter. 
The important thing is your inten- 
tion of going to a division; and we 
agree to that also. 

JOHN (losing his head). What’s 
that? 

VENABi.£S. Yes, we agree. 
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JOHN. But-but— why, you have 
been threatening to excommunicate 
me if I dared. 

VENABLES. All done to tes*- you, 
Shand. 

JOHN. To test me? 

VENABLES. We know that a division 
on your Bill can have no serious 
significance; we shall see to that. 
And so the test was to be whether 
you had the pluck to divide the 
House. Had you been intending to 
talk big in this speech, and then 
hedge, through fear of the Gov- 
ernment, they would have had no 
further use for you. 

JOHN {heavily). I understand. {But 
there is one thing he cannot under- 
stand, which is, why venables 
should be so sure that he is not to 
hedge.) 

VENABLES {tuTiiing oveT the pages 
carelessly). Any of your good 
things in this, Shand? 

JOHN {whose one desire is to- gel 
the pages hack) . No, I— no— it isn’t 
necessary you should read it now. 

VENABLES {from politeness only). 
Merely for my own pleasure. I shall 
look through it this evening. {He 
rolls up the speech to put it in his 
pocket. JOHN turns despairingly to 
MAGGIE, though well aware that no 
help can come from her.) 

MAGGIE. ’That’s the only copy there 
is, John. {To venables) Let me 
make a fresh one, and send it to 
you in an hour or two. 

venables {good-naturedly). I 
could not put you to that trouble, 
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Mrs. Shand. I will take good care 
of it. 

MAGGIE. If anything were to hap- 
pen to you on the way home, 
wouldn’t whatever is in your 
pocket be considered to be the 
property of your heirs? 

VENABLES (laughing) . Now there 
is forethought! Shand, I ihinlc that 
after that— I (He returns the speech 
to JOHN, whose hand swallows it 
greedily) She is Scotch too, Com- 
tesse. 

coMTESSE (delighted). Yes, she is 
Scotch too. 

VENABLES. Thougli the only per- 
sons liltely to do for me in the 
street, Shand, ai-e your ladies’ com- 
mittee. Ever since they took the 
horse out of my brougham, I can 
scent them a mile away. 

COMTESSE. A mile? Charles, peep 
in there. 

(He softly turns the handle of the 
dining-room door, and realises that 
his scent is not so good as he had 
thought it. He bids his hostess and 
the COMTESSE good-bye in a bur- 
lesque whisper and tiptoes off to 
safer places, john having gone out 
with him, maggie can no longer 
avoid the comtesse’s reproachful 
eye. That much-injured lady ad- 
vances upon her with accusing 
finger.) 

"So, madam!’’ 

(maggie is prepared for her.) 

"I don’t know what you mean.” 

Tes, you do. I mean tliat there is 
some one who “helps’ our Mr. 
Shand.” 
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“There’s not.” 

“And it is a woman, and it’s you.” 

‘T help in the little things.” 

“The little things! You are the Pin 
he picked up and that is to make 
his fortune. And now what I wani 
to know is whether your John is 
aware that you help at all.’ 

(john returns, and at once pro- 
vides the answer.) 

"Maggie, Comtesse, I’ve done it 
again!” 

“I’m so glad, John.” 

(The COMTESSE is in an ecstasy.) 

“And all because you were not to 
hedge, Mr. Shand,” 

(His appeal to her with the wist- 
fulness of a schoolboy makes him 
rather attractive.) 

“Tou won’t tell on me, Comtesse! 
(He thinks it out) They had just 
guessed I would be firm because 
9iey Icnow I’m a strong man. You 
little saw, Maggie, what a good 
turn you were doing me when you 
said you wanted to make another 
copy of the speech.” 

(She is dense.) 

"How, John?” 

"Because now I can alter the end.” 
(She is enlightened.) 

“So you can!” 

‘“Here’s another lucky thing, Mag.< 
gie: I hadn’t told the ladies’ com- 
mittee that I was to hedge, and so 
they need never know. Comtesse, 
I tell you there’s a little cherub 
who sits up aloft and looks after 
the career of John Shand." 
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( The coMTESSE looks not aloft hut 
toward the chair at present occu- 
pied by MAGGIE.) 

"Wherf* does she sit, Mr. Shand?” 
(lie knows that women are not 
well read.) 

“It’s just a figure of speech.” (He 
Tctums airily to his committee 
room; and now again you may hear 
the click of Maggie’s needles. They 
no longer annoy the gomtesse; she 
is setting them to music.) 

"It is not down here she sits, Mrs. 
Shand, knitting a stocking?” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“And when I came in I gave him 
credit for everything; even for the 
prettiness of the rooml" 

“He has beautiful taste.” 

“Good-bye, Scotchy." 

"Good-bye, Gomtesse, and thank 
you for coming." 

“Good-bye— Miss Pin.” 

(MAGGIE rings genteelly.) 

“Good-bye." 

(The, COMTESSE is note lost in ad- 
miration of her.) 

"You divine little wife. He can’t be 
worthy of it, no man could be 
worthy of it. Why do you do it?" 
(MAGGIE shiners a little.) 

“He loves to think he does it all 
himself; that’s the way of men. I’m 
six yeare older than he is. I’m plain, 
mod I have no charm. I shouldn't 
have let him marry me. I’m tryinz 
to make op for it." 
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(The COMTESSE kisses her and goes 
away, maggee, somewhat foolishly, 
resumes her knitting.) 

( Some days later this same room is 
listening—wlth the same inatten- 
tion— to the outpouring of john 
shand’s love for the lady of the 
hiccoughs. We arrive— by arrange- 
ment— rather late; and thus we miss 
some of the most delightftd of the 
pangs. One can see that these two 
are playing no game, or, if they 
are, that they little know it. The 
wonders of the world (so strange 
are the instruments chosen by 
Love) have been revealed to john 
in hiccoughs; he shakes in. sybil’s 
presence; never were more swim- 
ming eyes; he who has been of a 
wooden face till now, with ways 
to match, has gone on flame like a 
piece of paper; emotion is in flood 
in him. We may be almost /ond of 
JOHN for being so worshipful of 
love. Much has come to him that 
we had almost despaired of his 
acquiring, including nearly all the 
divine attributes except that sense 
of humour. The beautiful sybil has 
always possessed but little of it 
cdso, and what she had has been 
struck from her by Cupid’s flail. 
Naked of the saving grace, they 
face each other in awful rapture.) 

‘In a room, Sybil, I go to you as a 
cold man to a fire. You fill me like 
a peal of bells in an empty house.” 
(She is being brutally treated by 
the dear impediment, for which 
hiccough is such an inadequate 
name that even to spell it is an 
abomination though a sign of abil- 
ity. How to describe a sound that 
is noiseless? Let us put it thus, that 
when SYBIL wants to say something 
Gery much there are little obstacles 
in her watj; she falters, falls per- 
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haps once, and then is over, the 
while her appealing orbs beg you 
not to be angry with her. We may 
express those sweet pauses in pre- 
cious dots, which some clever per- 
son can afterwards string together 
and make a pearl necklace of 
them.) 

“I should not ... let you say it, 
. . . but . . . you . . . say it so 
beautifully.” 

“You must have guessed.” 

“I dreamed ... I feared . . . 
but you were . . . Scotch, and I 
didn t know what to think.” 

"Do you know what first attracted 
me to you, Sybil? It was your inso- 
lence. I thought, Til break her 
insolence for her.'” 

“And I thought . . . Til break his 
str . . . engthl’ ” 

“And now your cooing voice plays 
round me; the softness of you, 
Sybil, in your pretty clothes makes 
me think of young birds. {The im- 
pediment is now insurmountable; 
she has to swim for it, she swims 
toward him) It is you who inspire 
my work.” (He thrills to find that 
she can be touched without break- 
ing.) 

“I am so glad ... so proud . . .” 

"And others know it, Sybil, as well 
as I. Only yesterday the Comtesse 
said to me, ‘No man could get 
on so fast unaided. Cherchez la 
femme, Mr. Shand.’” 

“Auntie said thatl” 

“I said 'Find her yourself, Com- 
tesse.’ ” 
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“And she?” 

“She said ‘I have found her,’ and 
I said in my blunt way, “You mean 
Lady Sybil,’ and she went away 
laughing.” 

"Laughing?” 

“I seem to amuse the woman.” 
(sybil grows sad.) 

“If Mrs. Shand— It is so cruel to 
her. Whom did you say she had 
gone to the station to meet?" 

“Her father and brotliers.” 

"It is so cruel to them. We must 
think no more of this. It is mad 
. . . ness." 

“It’s fate. Sybil, let us declare out 
love openly.” 

"You can’t ask that, now in the 
first moment that you tell me of it.” 

“The one thing I won’t do even for 
you is to live a life of underhand." 

“The . . . blow to her.” 

“Yes. But at least she has always 
known that I never loved her." 

'Tt is asldng me to give ... up 
everything, every one, for you.” 

'Tt’s too much.” 

(JOHN is humble at last.) 

“To a woman who truly loves, even 
that is not too much. OhI it is not 
I who matter— it is you.” 

“My dear, my dear," 

“So gladly would I do it to save 
you; but, oh, if it were to bring 
you down!” 
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■'N'otliiii" cjn keep me down if I 
b.ne \uu to help me." 

“I am dazed, John, I . . 

“.\Iv ]t>\e. my love.” 

“I . . . iili . . , here . . 

"Be hrnve. Svhil, be brave.” 


I In thin Lcwildetme'il of pearln she 
nults into his arms, maggie hap- 
pens to open the door fust then; 
iwt neither fond heart hears her.) 

“I can’t walk along the sheets, 
Sybil, without looking in all the 
siuip windows for what I think 
yvould bucurae you bck. (At awk- 
tuardly us thau»h his heort still 
beat against corduroy, he takes 
frorn his pocket a pendant and its 
chain. lie is shy, and she drops 
pearls oecT the beauty of the ruby 
which is its only stone) It is a drop 
of niy blood, Sybil.” 

{Her lovely neck is outstretched, 
and he puts the chain round ft. 
Magoie withdraws as silently as 
she had come; but perhaps die 
door whispered “d-n," or {hu- 
tnorowsly) d . . n" as it closed, 
for SYBIL wakes out of Paradise.) 

“I thought- Did the door shut?” 

‘It was shut already.” 

{Perltaps it is only that sybil is 
liPwUdered to find herself once 
ugiin in a world that has doors.) 

“It seemed to me—” 

TTwre was nothing. But I think I 
iKiir voices; they may have ar- 
'ivcd. 
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(Some pretty instinct makes sybil 
go farther from him. maggie 
kindly gives her time for this by 
speaking before opening the door.) 

"Tliat yvill do perfectly, David. The 
maid knows where to put them. 
(She comes in) They’ve come, 
John; they would help with the 
luggage. (JOHN goes out. maggie 
is agreeably surprised to find a vis- 
itor) How do you do, Lady Sybil? 
This is nice of you.” 

“I was so sorry not to find you in, 
Mrs. Shand.” (The impediment 
has run away. It is only for those 
who love if.) 

‘‘Thank you. You’ll sit down?” 

“I think not; your relatives—” 

“They will be so proud to see that 
you are my friend." (If maggie 
were less simple her guest would 
feel more comfortable. She tries to 
make conversation.) 

“It is their first visit to London?” 
(Instead of relieving her anxiety 
on this point, maggie has a long 
look at the gorgeous armful.) 

Tm glad you are so beautiful. 
Lady Sybil." 

(The beautiful one is somehow not 
flattered. She pursues her investi- 
gations with growing uneasiness.) 

One of them is married now, isn’t 
he? (Still there is no answer; Mag- 
gie continues looking at her, and 
shivers slightly ) Have they trav- 
elled from Scotland to-day? Mrs. 
^and, why do you look at me so? 
The door did open! (maggie nods) 
What are you to do?” 
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“That would be telling. Sit down, 
my pretty.” 

(As SYBIL subsides into what the 
Wylies with one glance would call 
the best chair, Maggie’s men-folk 
are brought in by John, all carry- 
ing silk hats and looking very ac- 
tive after their long rest in the 
train. They are gazing about them. 
They would like this lady, they 
would like joiin, they would even 
like MAGGIE to go away for a little 
and leave them to examine the 
room. Is that linen on the walls, 
for instance, or fust paper? Is the 
carpet as thick as it feels, or is 
there brown paper beneath it? Had 
MAGGIE got anything off that book- 
case on account of the worm-holes? 
DAvm even discovei's that we were 
simpletons when we said there was 
nothing in the room that pretended 
to be what it was not. lie taps the 
marble mantelpiece, and is favour- 
ably impressed by the tinny 
sound.) 

DAVID. Very fine imitation. It’s a 
capital house, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. I’m so glad you like it. Do 
you know one another? This is my 
father and my brothers, Lady Sybil. 
(The lovely form inclines toward 
them. ALiCK and john remain firm 
on their legs, but james totters.) 

JAMES. A ladyshipl Well done, 
Maggie. 

ALICE (sharply). James! I remem- 
ber you, my lady. 

MAGGIE. Sit down, father. This is 
the study. 

(james wanders round it inquisi- 
tively until called to order.) 

SYBIL. You must be tired after your 
long journey. 
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DAvm (drawing the portraits of 
himself and partners in one light- 
ning sketch). Tired, your ladyship? 
We sat on cushioned seats the 
whole way. 

JAMES (looking about him for the 
chair you sit on). Every seat in 
this room is cushioned. 

MAGGIE. You may say all my life 
is cushioned now, James, by this 
dear man of mine. (She gives 
John’s shoulder a loving pressure, 
which SYBIL feels is a telegraphic 
communication to herself in a 
ctjpher that she cannot read, alick 
and the bbothers bask in the evi- 
dence of Maggie’s happiness.) 

JOHN (uncomfortably). And is 
Elizabeth heai-ty, James? 

JAMES (looking down his nose in 
the manner proper to young hus- 
bands when addressed about their 
wives). She’s very well, I thank 
you kindly. 

MAGGIE. James is a married man 
now. Lady Sybil. 

(sybil murmurs her congratula- 
tions.) 

JAMES. I thank you Idndly. (Cou- 
rageously) Yes, I’m married. (He 
looks at DAVID and alick to see if 
they are smiling; and they are) It 
wasn’t a case of being catched; it 
was entii’ely of my own free will. 
(He looks again; and the mean fel- 
lows are smiling still) Is your lady- 
ship married? 

sybil. Alas! no. 

DAVID. James! (Politely) You will 
be yet, my lady. 

(sybil indicates that he is kind 
indeed.) 
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JOHN. Perhaps they would like you 
to show them their rooms, Maggie? 

Dwm. Fine would we like to see 
,:U the house as well as the sleeping 
nefoinmndation. But first— (Wr* 
giffs his father the look with 
u'hicli rhiirmcn call on the next 
speaker. i 

ALICK. I take you, David. (He pro- 
duces a paper parcel pom a roomy 
pocket) It wasn’t likely, Mr. 
Shand, that we would forget the 
day. 

JOHN. The day? 

D.KVID. The second anniversary of 
your marriage. We came purposely 
lot the day. 

j.\MES (his fingers itching to take 
the parcel from his father). It’s a 
lace shawl, Maggie, from the three 
of us, a pure Tobermory; you 
would never dare wear it if you 
knew the cost. 

(The shawl in its beauty is re- 
cealed, and maccie hails it with 
little cries of joy. She rushes at 
the donors and kisses each of them 
just as if she were a pretty woman. 
They are muck pleased and give 
expression to their pleasttre in a not 
t'ety dissimtior manner.) 

AUCK. Havers. 

UAViD. Havers. 

JAMES. Havers. 

JOHN. It’s a very fine shawl. (He 
should not have spoken, for he has 
set James's volatile mind working.) 

JAMES. You may say so. What did 
y«Hi give her, Mr. Shand? 


JOHN (suddenly deserted by God 
and man). Me? 

ALICE. Yes, yes, let’s see it. 

JOHN. Oh— I— (He is not deserted 
by MAGGIE, but she can think of 
no way out.) 

SYBIL (prompted by the impedi- 
ment, which is in hiding, quite 
close). Did he . . . forget? 

(There is more than a touch of 
malice in the question. It is a chal- 
lenge, and the Wylies as a family 
are almost too quick to accept a 
challenge.) 

MAGGIE (lifting the gage of battle) . 
John forget? Never! It’s a pendant, 
fatlier. 

(The impediment bolts, john 
rises,) 

ALICE. A pendant? One of those 
things on a chain? (He grins, re- 
membering how once, about sixty 
years ago, he and a lady and a 
pendant— but we have no time for 
this.) 

MAGGIE. Yes. 

DAVID (who has felt the note of 
antagonism and is troubled). You 
were slow in speakmg of it, Mr. 
Shand. 

MAGGIE (this is her fight) . He was 
shy, because he thought you might 
blame him for extravagance. 

DAVID (reUeved). Oh, that’s it. 

JAMES (licking his lips). Let’s see 
it. 

Maggie (a daughter of the devil) 
Where did you put it, John? 
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( John’s mouth opens hut has noth- 
ing to contribute.) 

SYBIL (the impediment has stolen 
back again). Perhaps it has been 
. . , mislaid. 

(The BROTiiEns echo the word in- 
credulously.) 

MAGGIE. Not it. I can’t think where 
we laid it down, John. It’s not on 
that table, is it, James? (The Wy- 
lies turn to look, and Maggie’s 
hand goes out to lady sybil; joiin 
SHAND, witness. It is a very deter- 
mined hand, and presently a pen- 
dant is placed in it) Here it isl 
(ALICE and the bhothers cluster 
round it, weigh it and appraise it.) 

ALICE. Preserve me. Is that stone 
real, Mr. Shand? 

JOHN (who has begun to look his 
grimmest). Yes. 

MAGGIE (who is now ready, if he 
wishes it, to take him on too). John 
says it’s a drop of his blood. 

JOHN (wishing it). And so it is. 

DAvm. Well said, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE (scared). And now, if 
you’ll all come with me, I think 
John has something he wants to 
talk over with Lady Sybil. (Re- 
covering and taking him on) Or 
would you prefer, John, to say it 
before us all? 

SYBIL (gasping). Nol 

JOHN (flinging back his head) . Yes, 
I prefer to say it before you all. 

MAGGIE, (flinging back hers) . Then 
sit down again. (The Wylies won- 
deringly obey.) 
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SYBIL. Mr. Shand, Mr. Shandf- 

JOHN. Maggie knows, and it was 
only for her I was troubled. Do 
you think I’m afraid of them? 
(With mighty relief) Now we can 
be open. 

DAvm (lowering). What is it? 
What’s wrong, John Shand? 

JOHN (facing him squarely). It was 
to Lady Sybil I gave the pendant, 
and all my love with it. (Perhaps 
JAMES utters a cry, but the silence 
of ALICE and david is more ter- 
rible. ) 

SYBIL (whose voice is stnaller than 
we had thought) . What are you to 
do? (It is to MAGGIE she is speak- 
ing.) 

DAVID. She’ll leave it for us to do. 

JOHN. That’s what I want. 

(The lords of creation look at the 
ladies.) 

MAGGIE (interpreting). You and I 
are expected to retire. Lady Sybil, 
whOe the men decide our fate. 
(sybil is ready to obey the law, 
but MAGGIE remains seated) Man’s 
the oak, woman’s the ivy. Which 
of us is it that’s to cling to you, 
John? 

(W»f/» three stalwarts glaring at 
him, JOHN rather grainy takes 
sybil’s hand. They are two against 
the world.) 

SYBIL (a heroine). I hesitated, but 
I am afraid no longer; whatever 
he asks of me I will do. (Evidently 
the first thing he asks of her is to 
await him in the dining-room) It 
will mean surrendering eveiything 
for him. I am glad it means all 
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that. {She passes into the dining- 
itjom looking C9 pretty as a kiss.) 

Ma(.Gic. So that settles it. 

alick. I’m thinking that doesn’t 
settle it. 

D.aviD. Xo, by GodI {But his looe 
for m-aggh: steadies him. There is 
j’fen a note of entreaty in his 
voice) Have you nothing to say to 
her, man? 

JOHN. I have things to say to her, 
but not before you. 

D.MTD {.%temly). Go away, Maggie. 
Leave him to us. 

JAMES {who thinks it is about time 
that he said something). Yes, leave 
him to \is. 

MAGGIE. No, David, I want to hear 
what is to become of me; I promise 
not to take any side. {And sitting 
by the fire she resumes her knit- 
ting. The four regard her as on an 
evening at The Pans a good many 
years ago.) 

OAvm (barking). How long has 
diis been going on? 

JOHN. If you mean how long has 
that lady been the apple of my 
eye. I’m not sure; but I never told 
aer of it Until today. 

MAGGIE {thoughtfully and without 
dropping a stitch). I think it wasn’t 
tSl about six months ago. John, 
that she beg,m to be very dear to 
you. At first you liked to bring in 
her name when talking to me, so 
that I could tell you of any little 
mings I might have heard she was 
doing. But afterwards, as she be- 


come more and more to you, you 
avoided mentioning her name. 

JOHN (surprised). Did you notice 
that? 

MAGGIE (in her old-fashioned 
way). Yes. 

JOHN. I tried to be done with it for 
your sake. I’ve often had a sore 
heart for you, Maggie. 

JANIES. You’re proving itl 

MAGGIE. Yes. James, he had. I’ve 
often seen him looking at me very 
sorrowfully of late because of what 
was in his mind; and many a kindly 
little thing he has done for me that 
he didn’t used to do. 

JOHN. You noticed that tool 

MAGGIE. Yes. 

DAVID (controlling himself). Well, 
we won’t go into that; the thing 
to be thankful for is that it’s ended. 

ALICE (who is looking very old). 
Yes, yes, that’s the great thing. 

JOHN. All useless, sir, it’s not ended; 
it’s to go on. 

DAvm. There’s a devil in you, John 
Sliand. 

JOHN (who is an unhappy man just 
now) . I dare say tliere is. But do 
you think he had a walk over, Mr. 
David? 

JAMES. Msm, I could knock you 
downi 


MAGGIE. There’s not one of you 
could knock John down. 
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DAvm (exasperated). Quiet, Mag- 
gie. One would think you were 
taking his part. 

MAGGIE. Do you expect me to de- 
seit him at the veiy moment that 
he needs me most? 

DAVID. It’s him that’s deserting you. 

JOHN. Yes, Maggie, that’s what it is. 

ALICE. Where’s yom' marriage vow? 
And your church attendances? 

JAMES (with terrible irony). And 
your prize for moral philosophy? 

JOHN (recklessly). All gone whis- 
tling down the wind. 

DAvm. I suppose you understand 
that you’ll have to resign your seat. 

JOHN (his underlip much in evi- 
dence). There are hundreds of 
seats, but there’s only one John 
Shand. 

MAGGIE (but we don’t hear her). 
That’s how I like to hear him 
speak. 

DAvro (the ablest person in the 
room). Think, man. I’m old by 
you, and for long I’ve had a pride 
in you. It will be beginning the 
world again with more against you 
than there was eight years ago. 

JOHN. I have a better head to begin 
it with than I had eight years ago. 

ALICE (hoping this will bite). 
She’ll have her own money, Davidl 

JOHN. She’s as poor as a mouse. 

JAMES (thinking possibly of his 
Elizahedi’s momer). We’U go to 
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her friends, and tell them all. 
They’ll stop it. 

JOHN. She’s of age. 

JAMES. They’ll take her far away. 

JOHN. I’ll follow, and tear her from 
them. 

ALICE. Your career— 

JOHN (to his credit). To hell with' 
my career. Do you think I don’t 
know I’m on the rocks. What can 
you, or you, or you, understand of 
the passions of a man! I’ve fought, 
and I’ve given in. When a ship 
founders, as I suppose Tm founder- 
ing, it’s not a thing to yelp at 
Peace all of you. (He strides into 
the dining-room, where we see him 
at times pacing the floor.) 

DAVID (to JAMES, who glOBS SigtlS 
of a desire to take off his coat). 
Let him be. We can’t budge him. 
(With bitter wisdom) It’s true 
what he says, true at any rate 
about me. \^at do I know of the 
passions of a man! I’m up against 
something I don’t understand. 

ALICE. It’s something wicked. 

DAVID. I dare say it is, but it’s 
something big. 

JAMES. It’s that damned charm. 

MAGGIE (still by the fire). That’s 
it What was it that made you 
fancy Elizabeth, James? 

JAMES (sheepishly). I can scarcely 
say. 

MAGGIE. It was her charm. 

DAVID. Her charm! 
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jvM’S I pngnacioiishj) . Yes, her 
charm. 

: I vccir. She had charm for James. 
iThh somehow breaki them up. 
M\c,Gir unes from one to another 
teith an odd little smile flickering 
on her face.) 

D\MD. Put on your things, Maggie, 
■tnd we’ll Ie.ive his house. 

MAGGIE (patting his kind head). 
Not me, David, (This is a Maggie 
they have known hut forgotten; aU 
three brighten.) 

DAVID. You haven’t given ini 
(The smile flickers and expires.) 

MAGGIE. I want you all to go up- 
stairs, and let mie have my try now. 

JAMES. Your try? 

Aucac. Maggie, you put new life 
into me. 

JAMES. And into me. 

(DAVID says nothing; the way he 
grips her shoulder says it for him.) 

Maggie. I’ll save him, David, if I 
can. 

damd. Does he deserve to be saved 
after tlw way he has treated you? 

AtAGCiE. You stupid David. What 
has thr.r to do with it. 

(Wftcr, fh(tj have gone, john 
eemes to the door of the dining- 
room. Tltere is welling up in him 
« grtvif pity for macgie, but it has 
*0 .'fi/nh.V a little when he sees 
that the knitting is still in her hand. 
No »ian likes to be so soon sup- 
flanted. sybil foBouis, and the 
two of them gaze at the active 
needles.) 
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MAGGIE (perceiving that she has 
visitors). Come in, John. Sit down, 
Lady Sybil, and make yourself 
comfortable. I’m afraid we’ve put 
you about. (She is, after all, only 
a few years older than they and 
scarcely looks her age; yet it must 
have been in some such way as 
this that the little old woman who 
lived in a shoe addressed her nu- 
merous progeny.) 

JOHN. I’m mortal sorry, Maggie. 

SYBIL (who would be more cou- 
rageous if she could hold his 
hand). And I also. 

MAGGIE (soothingly) . I’m sure you 
are. But as it can’t be helped I sea 
no reason why we three shouldn’t 
talk the matter over in a practical 
way. 

(sybil looks doubtful, but john 
hangs on desperately to the word 
practical.) 

JOHN. If you could understand, 
Maggie, what an inspiration she is 
to me and my work. 

SYBIL. Indeed, Mrs, Shand, 1 think 
of nothing else. 

MAGGIE. That’s fine. That’s as it 
should he. 

SYBIL (talking too much). Mrs. 
Shand, I think you are very kind 
to take it so reasonably. 

Maggie. That’s the Scotch way. 
When were you thinking of leav- 
ing me, John? 

[Perhaps this is the Scotch way 
also; but SYBIL fs English, and from 
the manner in which she starts you 
would say that something has 
fallen on her toes.) 
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JOHN ( who has heard nothing fall) . 
I thinK, now that it has come to a 
breach, the sooner the better. (His 
tone becomes that of james when 
asked after the health of his wife) 
So long as it is convenient to you, 
Maggie. 

MAGGIE (making a rapid calcula- 
tion). It couldn’t well be before 
Wednesday. That’s the day the 
laundry comes home. 

(sybil has to draw in her toes 
again.) 

JOHN And it’s the day the House 
rises. (Stiflmg a groan) It may be 
my last appearance in the House. 

SYBIL (her arms yeaining for him). 
No, no, please don’t say that. 

MAGGIE (surveying them sympa- 
thetically). You love the House, 
don’t you, John, next to her? It’s a 
pity you can’t wait till after your 
speech at Leeds. Mr. Venables 
won’t let you speak at Leeds, I 
fear, if you leave me. 

JOHN. What a chance it would have 
been. But let it go. 

MAGGIE. The meeting is in less than 
a month. Could you not make it 
such a speech that they would be 
very loth to lose you? 

JOHN (swelling). That’s what was 
in my mind. 

SYBIL (with noble confidence). 
And he could have done it. 

MAGGIE. Then we’ve come to some- 
thing practical. 

JOHN (exercising his imagination 
with oowerful effect). No, it 
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wouldn’t be fair to you if I was to 
stay on now. 

MAGGIE. Do you think I’ll let my- 
self be considered when your ca- 
reer is at stake. A month will soon 
pass for me; 111 have a lot of pack- 
ing to do. 

JOHN. It’s noble of you, but I don’t 
deserve it, and I can’t take it from 
you. 

MAGGIE. Now's the time. Lady 
Sybil, for you to have one of your 
inspiring ideas. 

SYBIL (ever ready). Yes, yes-but 
what? 

(If is odd that they should both 
turn to MAGGIE at this moment.) 

MAGGIE (who has already been 
saying it to her, self) . What do you 
think of this; I can stay on here 
with my father and brothers; and 
you, John, can go away somewhere 
and devote yourself to your speech? 

SYBIL. Yes. 

JOHN. That might be. (Consider- 
ately) Away from both of you. 
Where could I go? 

SYBIL (ever ready). Where? 

MAGGIE. I know. 

(She has called up a number on 
the telephone before they have 
time to check her.) 

JOHN (on his dignity). Don’t be in 
such a hurry, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Is this Lamb’s Hotel? Put 
me on to the Comtesse de la Briere, 
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SIBIL [Uith a sinking). What do John. It’s what otlier wives would 
■(ii» '^-arit with Auntie? do. 


M \'.f,rE Her cottage in tho country 
.so'ilfl be the very place. She in- 
dted John and mo. 

JOHN. Yc3, buf— 

MAOGiE (arguing). And Mr. Ven- 
ables is to be there. Think of the 
impression you could make on him, 
seeing him daily for three weeks. 

pHN. There’s something in that. 

M.\GCiE. Is it you, Comtesse? I’m 
Maggie Shand. 

oYBiL. You are not to tell her 
d»at— ? 

vt.\GGiE. No. (To the comtesse) 
Oh, I’m very well, never was bet- 
ter. Yes, yes; you see I can’t, be- 
cause my folk have never been in 
London before, and I must talce 
them about and show them the 
jights. But John could come to you 
alone; why not? 

JOHN (wtth proper pride). If she’s 
not keen to have me, I won’t go. 

MAGGIE. She’s very keen. Comtesse, 
I could come for a day by and by 
to see how you are getting on. 
Yes— yoa-certainly. (To john) She 
says shell be delighted. 

JOHN (thoughtfully). You’re not 
doing this, Maggie, thinking that 
my being absent from Sybil for a 
few weeks can make any di£Eer- 
ence? Of course it’s natural you 
should svant us to keep apart, but— 

MAGGIE (grimly). I’m founding no 
itope on keeping you apart, John. 


MAGGIE. I promised to be different. 

jOH>: (his position as a strong man 
as.sured). Then tell her I accept. 
(He tcanders back into the dining- 
room.) 

SYBIL. I think— (she is not sure 
what she thinks)—! think you are 
very wonderful. 

MAGGIE. Was that John calling to 
you? 

SYBIL. Was it? (She is glad to join 
him in the dining-room.) 

MAGGIE. Comtesse, hold the line a 
minute- (S/ie is alone, and she has 
nearly reached the end of her self- 
control. She shakes emotionally and 
utters painful little cries; there is 
.something she wants to do, and she 
is loth to do it. But .she does it) 
Are you there, Comtesse? There’s 
one other thing, dear Comtesse; I 
want you to invite Lady Sybil also; 
yes, for the whole time that John 
is there. No, I’m not mad; as a 
great favour to me; yes, I have a 
very particular reason, but I won’t 
tell you what it is; oh, call me 
Scotchy as much as you like, but 
consent; do, do, do. Thank you, 
tliank you, good-bye. 

(She has control of herself now, 
and is determined not to let it slip 
from her again. When they re- 
appear the stubborn one is writing 
a letter.) 

JOHN. I thought I heard the tele- 
phone again. 

MAGGIE (looking up from her la- 
bours). It was the Comtesse; she 
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says she’s to invite Lady Sybil to 
the cottage at the same time. 

SYBIL. Mel 

joHV. To invite Sybil? Then of 
course I won’t go, Maggie. 

MAGGIE (wondering seemingly at 
these niceties). What does it mat- 
ter? Is anytliing to be considered 
e.Ycept the speech? (It has been 
admitted that she was a little deoil) 
And, with Sybil on the spot. John, 
to help you and inspire you, what 
a speech it will bcl 

TOHN (can-ied away). Maggie, you 
really are a very generous woman. 

SYBIL (conoinced at last). She is 
indeed. 

JOHN. And you’re queer too. How 
many women in the circumstances 
would sit down to write a letter. 

MAGGIE. It’s a letter to you, John. 

JOHN. To me? 

MAGGIE. I’ll give it to you when its 
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finished, but I ask you not to open 
it till your visit to the Comlesse 
ends. 

JOHN. What is it about? 

MAGGIE. It’s practical. 

SYBIL (rather faintly). Practical? 
(She has heard the word so fie- 
quentlij today that it is beginning 
to have a Scotch sound. She feels 
she ought to Vke magcie, hut that 
she would like her better if they 
were farther apart. She indicates 
that the doctors are troubled about 
I'.or heart, and murmuring her 
adteux she goes, john, who is ac- 
companying her, pauses at the 
door.) 

JOHN (with a queer sort of admira- 
tion for his wife). Maggie, I wish 
I was fond of you. 

MAGGIE (heartily). I wish you 
were, John. 

(He goes, and she resumes her 
letter. The stocking is lying at 
hand, and she pushes it to the ^oor. 
She is done for a time with knit- 
ting.) 


ACT FOUR 


Mans greatest invention is the lawn-mower. All the birds know this, and 
that is why, when it is at rest, there is always at least one of them sitting 
on the handle with his head cocked, wondering how the delicious whir- 
ring sound is made. When they find out, they will change their note. As 
it is, you must sometimes have thought that you heard the mower very 
early in the morning, and perhaps you peeped in ndglige from your lattice 
window to see who was up so early. It was really the birds trying to get 
the note. 

On this broiling morning, however, we are at noon, and whoever looks 
will see that the whirring is done by mh. venables. He is in a linen suit 
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with the coat discarded (the bird is silting on it), and he comes and goes 
across the comtesse’s lawns, pleasantly mopping his face. We see him 
(hrnugh a crooked bowed window generously open, roses intruding into 
it j', if to prevent its ever being closed at night; there are other roses in 
such aitufids on the tables that one could not easily say where the room 
cmh and the garden begins. 

In the comtepse’s pretty comic drawing-room (for she likes the cornu, 
touch when she is in England) sits johk shand with his hostess, on chairs 
at a great distance from each other. No linen garments for joiin, nor 
flannels, nor even knickerbockers; he envies the English way of dressing 
for trees and lawns, but is too Scotch to be able to imitate it; he wears 
twreds, fust as he would do in his native country where they would be 
in kilts. Like many another Scot, the first time he ever saw a kilt was 
on a Sasscrmch; indeed kilts were only invented, like golf, to draw the 
English north. JOHX is doing nothing, which again is not a Scotch accom- 
plishment, and he looks rather miserable and dour. The comtesse is 
already at her Patience cards, and occasionally she smiles on him as if 
not dhplca.sed with his long silence. At last she speaks: 


"1 it rather a shame to detain 
yon here on such a lovely day, 
Mr. Shand. entertaining an old 
woman.” 

"I don’t pretend to think I’m enter- 
taining you, Comtesse." 

’‘But you are, you know.” 

“I would he pleased to he told 
hnw?” 

(She shrugs her impertinent shoiil- 
dtrn, anti presently there is another 
heavy sigh from john.) 

“Again! Why do not you go out on 
the liver?” 

“Yes, I can do that.” (He rises.) 

“And take Sybil with you.” (He 
sits again} “No?" 

“I have been on the river with her 
twentj' times." 

"Then take her for a long walk 
through the Fairloe woods.” 

“Vl'e were there twice last week." 


"There is a romantically damp little 
arbour at the end of what the vil- 
lagers call the Lovers’ Lane.” 

“One can’t go there every day. I 
see nothing to laugh at.” 

“Did I laugh? I must have beeir 
translating the situation into' 
French.” 

(Perhaps the music of the lawn- 
mower is not to John’s mood, for 
he betakes himself to another room. 
MR. VENABLES pouses in his labours 
to greet a lady who has appeared 
on the lawn, and who is maggie. 
She is as neat as if she were one 
of the army of typists (who are 
yuite the nicest kind of women), 
and carries a little bag. She comes 
in through the window, and puts 
her hands over the comtesse’b 
eyes. The comtesse says;) 

“They are a strong pair of hands, 
at any rate.” 

“And not very white, and biggish 
for my size. Now guess.” 

(The comtesse guesses, and takes 
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both the hands in hers as if she 
valued them. She pulls off Mag- 
gie’s hat as if to prevent her flying 
away.) 

“Dear abominable one, not to let 
me know you were coming.’” 

“It is just a surprise visit, Com- 
tesse. I walked up from the sta- 
tion. (For a moment macgie 
seems to have borrowed sybil’s im- 
pediment) How is— everybody?” 

“He is quite well. But, my child, 
he seems to me to be a most un- 
happy man.” 

(This sad news does not seem to 
make a most unhappy woman of 
the child. The comtesse is puz- 
ded, as she knows nothing of the 
situation save what she has discov- 
ered for herself.) 

“Why should that please you, O 
hearuess one?” 

‘1 won’t tell you.” 

“I could take you and shake you, 
Maggie. Here have I put my house 
at your disposal for so many days 
for some sly Scotch puipose, and 
you will not tell me what it is.” 

“No.” 

“Veiy well then, but I have what 
you call a nasty one for you. (The 
COMTESSE lures MB. VENABLES mfO 
the room by holding up what might 
be a foaming glass of lemon 
squash) Alas, Charles, it is but a 
flower vase. I want you to tell Mrs. 
Shand what you think of her hus- 
band’s speech.” 

(mb. VENABLES gives his hostess a 
reproachful look.) 
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"Eh— ah— Shand will prefer to do 
that himself, I promised the gar- 
dener— I must not disappoint him— 
excuse me—” 

“You must tell her, Charles.” 

‘Tlease, Mr. Venables, I should like 
to know.” 

(He sits down with a sigh and 
obeys.) 

"Your husband has been writing 
the speech here, and by his own 
wish he read it to me three days 
ago. The occasion is to be an im- 
portant one; and, well, there are a 
dozen young men in the party at 
present, all capable of filling a cer- 
tain small ministerial po.st. (He 
looks longingly at the mower, but 
it sends no message to his aid) 
And as he is one of them I was 
anxious that he should show in this 
speech of what he is capable.” 

“And hasn’t he?” 

(Not for the first time mb. ven- 
ABLES wishes that he was not in 
politics.) 

“I am afraid he has.” 

“Wliat is wrong with the speech, 
Charles?" 

“Nothing— and he can still deliver 
it. It is a powerful, well-thought- 
out piece of work, such as only a 
very able man could produce. But 
it has no special quality of its own 
—none of the little touches that 
used to make an old stager like 
myself want to pat Shand on the 
shoulder. (The comtesse’s mouth 
twitches, but maggie declines to 
notice it) He pounds on manfully 
enough, but, if I may say so, with 
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a wootlen le£f. It is as good, I dare 
Fay, IIS the rest of them could have 
<loV,e; but they start with such in- 
heriftd advantages, Mrs.^ Shand, 
•■liat he had to do better.” 

"Yes, I can understand that.” 

"'I am sorry, Mrs. Shand, for he in- 
terested me. Ilis career has set me 
wondering whether if 7 had begun 
as a railway porter I might not still 
be calling out, ‘By your leave.’” 

( M. 4 GG 1 E ihiiihs it probable but not 
important.) 

“Mr. Venables, now that I think of 
it. surelv John wTOte to me that 
you u ere dissatisfied wdth his first 
speech, and that he was writing 
another.” 

{The co.mtesse’s eyes open very 
wide indeed.) 

’I have heard nothing of that, Mrs. 
Shand. (venables shakes his wise 
head) And in any case, I am 
afraid—” (He still hears the wood- 
en leg.) 

‘“But you said yourself that his sec- 
ond thoughts were sometimes such 
an improvement on the first.” 

(The coMTESSE comes to the help 
of the baggage.) 

“I remember your saying that, 
Charles.” 

“Yes, that has struck me. (Po- 
litely) Well, if he has anything to 
show me— In the meantime—” 

I He regains the lawn, like one glad 
to escape attendance at John's ob- 
iequies. The comtesse is brought 
hack to speech by the sound of the 
mower-nothing wooden in it.) 

“What are you up to now. Miss 
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Pin? You know as well as 1 do that 
there is no such speech.” 
(MAGGm’s mouth tightens.) 

“I do not.” 

‘It is a duel, is it, my friend?” 
(The COMTESSE rings the bell and 
Maggie’s guilty mind is agitated.) 

“What are you ringing for?” 

“As the challenged one. Miss Pin, 
I have the choice of weapons. I am 
going to send for your husband to 
ask him if he has written such a 
speech. After which, I suppose, 
you will ask me to leave you while 
you and he write it together.” 
(MAGGIE wrings her hands.) 

‘Tou are wrong, Comtesse; but 
please don’t do that.” 

Tou but make me more curious, 
and my doctor says that I must be 
told eveiything. (The comtesse 
assumes the pose of her sex in mel- 
odrama) Put your cards on the 
table, Maggie Shand, or— (she inr 
dicates that she always pinks her 
man. maggie dolefully produces a 
roll of paper from her bag) What 
precisely is that?” 

(The reply is little more than a 
squeak.) 

“John’s speech." 

Tou have written it yourselfl” 
(maggie is naturdly indignant.) 

“It’s typed.” 

Tou guessed that the speech he 
wrote unaided would not satisfy, 
and you prepared this to take its 
place!” 
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“Not at all, Comtesso. It is the 
draft of his speech that he left at 
home. That’s all.” 

“With a few trivial alterations by 
yourself, I swear. Can you deny 
it?” 

(No wonder that magcie is out- 
raged. She replaces John’s speech 
in the bag with becoming hau- 
teur.) 

“Comtesse, these insinuations are 
unworthy of you. May I ask where 
is my hu.sband?” 

(The COMTESSE drops her a 
curtsy.) 

“I believe your Haughtiness may 
find him in the Dutch garden. Oh, 
I see through you. You are not to 
show him your speech. But you are 
to get him to write another one, 
and somehow all your additions 
will be in it. Think not, creature, 
that you can deceive one so old in 
iniquity as the Comtesse de la 
Briere.” 

(There can be but one reply from 
a good wife to such a charge, and 
at once the comtesse is left alone 
with her shame. Anon a footman 
appears. You know how they come 
and go.) 

“You rang, my lady?” 

"Did I? Ah, yes, but why? (He is 
hut lately from the ploughshare 
and cannot help her. In this quan- 
dary her eyes alight upon the bag. 
She is unfortunately too abandoned 
to feel her shame; she still thinks 
that she has the choice of weapons. 
She takes the speech from the bag 
and bestows it on her servitor) 
Take this to Mr. Venables, please, 
and say it is from Mr. Shand. 
(THOMAS— but in the end we shall 
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probably call him ]obn— departs 
with the little explosive; and when 
MAGGIE returns she finds that the 
COMTESSE is once more engaged on 
her inten'upted game of Fatience) 
You did not find him?” 

(All the bravery has dropped from 
Maggie’s face.) 

“I didn’t see him, but I heard him. 
She is with him. I think they are 
coming here.” 

(The coiuTESsE is suddenly kind 
again.) 

“Sybil? Shall I get rid of her?” 

"No, I want her to be here, too- 
Now I shall know.” 

(The COMTESSE twists the little 
thing round.) 

“Know what?” 

“As soon as I look into liis face I 
shall know." 

(A delicious scent ushers in the fair 
SYBIL, who is as sweet as a milking 
stool. She greets mhs. shand with 
same alarm.) 

MAGGIE. How do you do. Lady 
Sybil? How pretty you look in that 
frock. (sYBn, rustles uncomfort- 
ably) You are a feast to the eye. 

SYBIL. Please, I wish you would 
not. 

(Shall we describe sybil’s frock, in 
which she looks like a great straw- 
berry that knows it ought to be 
plucked; or would it be easier to 
watch the coming of john? Let us 
watch JOHN.) 

JOHN. You, Maggiel You never 
wrote that you were coming. 

(No, let us watch maggie. ^ soon 
as she looked into his face she was 
to know something of importance.) 
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MAGGIE {not dissatisfied with what 
she sees). No, John, it’s a surprise 
visit. I just ran down to say good- 
bve. 

(At this his face falls, which does 
not .seem to pain her.) 

SYBii. (foreseeing another horrible 
Scotch scene). To say good-bye? 

COMTESSE (thrilling with expecta- 
tion). To whom, Maggie? 

SYDiL (deserted by the impedi- 
ment, which is probably playing^ 
with rough boys in the Loners' 
Lane). Auntie, do leave us, won’t 
vou? 

COMTESSE. Not I. It is becoming far 
too interesting. 

MAGGIE. I suppose there’s no rea- 
ton the Comtesse shouldn’t he told, 
sis she will know so soon at any 
•ate? 

JOHN. That’s so. (sybil sees with a 
sinking that he is to be practical 
•dso.) 

MAGGIE. It’s so simple. You see, 
Comtesse, John and Lady Sybil 
nave fallen in love with one an- 
other, and they are to go off as 
soon a.s tlie meeting at Leeds has 
Liken place. 

(The comtesse’s breast is too sud- 
denly introduced to Caledonia and 
its carted charms.) 

30MTESSE. Mon Dieu! 

MAGGIE, I think that’s putting it 
correctly, John. 

In a sense. But I’m not to 
attend the meeting at Leeds. My 
speei'h doesn’t find favour. (Wftn 
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a strange humility) There’s some- 
thing wrong with it. 

COMTESSE. I never expected to hear 
you say that, Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (wondering also). I never ex- 
pected it myself. I meant to make 
it the speech of my career. But 
somehow my hand seems to have 
lost its cunning. 

COMTESSE. And you don't know 
how? 

JOHN. It’s inexplicable. My brain 
was never clearer. 

COMTESSE. You might have helped 
him, Sybil. 

SYBIL (quite sulkily), I did. 

COMTESSE. But I thought she was 
such an inspiration to you, Mr. 
Shand. 

JOHN (going bravely to sybil’s 
side). She slaved at it with me, 

COMTESSE. Strange. (Wickedly be- 
coming practical also) So now 
there is nothing to detain you. 
Shall I send for a fly, Sybil? 

SYBIL (with a cry of the heart). 
Auntie, do leave us. 

COMTESSE. I can understand your 
impatience to be gone, Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (heavily). I promised Maggie 
to wait till the 24th, and I’m a man 
of my word. 

MAGGIE. But I give you back your 
word, John. You can go now. 
(JOHN looks at SYBIL, and sybil 
looks at JOHN, and the impediment 
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arrives in time to take a peep at 
both of them.) 

iVBiL (groping for the practical, to 
ivhich we must all come in the 
end). He must make satisfactory 
arrangements about you first. I in- 
sist on that. 

MAGGIE (with no more imagination 
than a hen). Thank you, Lady 
Sybil, but I have made all my ar- 
rangements. 

JOHN (stung). Maggie, that was 
my part. 

MAGGIE (the hens are saying it all 
the time). You see, my brothers 
feel they can’t be away from their 
business any longer; and so, if it 
would be convenient to you, John, 
I could travel north with them by 
the night train on Wednesday. 

SYBIL.. I— I—. The way you put 
things— I 

JOHN. This is just the 21st. 

MAGGIE. My things are all packed. 
I think you’ll find the house in 
good order. Lady Sybil. I have had 
die vacuum cleaners in. I’ll give 
you the keys of the linen and the 
silver plate; I have them in that 
bag. The carpet on the upper land- 
ing is a good deal frayed, but— 

SYBIL. Please, I don’t want to hear 
any more. 

MAGGIE. The ceiling of the dining- 
room would be the Defter of a new 
lick of paint— 

SYBIL (stamping her foot, snuill 
fours). Can’t you stop her? 


JOHN (soothir^hj) . She’s meaning 
well. Maggie, I know it’s natural 
to you to value those things, be- 
cause your outlook on life is 
bounded by them; but all this jars 
on me. 

MAGGIE. Does it? 

JOHN. Why should you be so ready 
to go? 

MAGGIE. I promised not to stand in 
your way. 

JOHN (stoutly). You needn’t be in 
such a hurry. There are three days 
to run yet. (The French are so dif- 
ferent from us that we shall prob- 
ably never he able to understand 
why the comtesse laughed aloud 
here) It’s just a joke to the Com- 
tesse. 

COMTESSE. It seems to be no joke 
to you, Mr. Shand. Sybil, my pet, 
are you to let him off? 

SYBIL (flashing). Let him off? If 
he wishes it. Do you? 

JOHN (manfully). I want it to go 
on. (Something seems to have 
caught in his throat; perhaps it is 
the impediment trying a temporary' 
home) It’s the one wish of my 
heart. If you come with me, Sybil, 
I’ll do all in a man’s power to make 
you never regret it. 

(Triumph of the Vere de Veres.) 

MAGGIE (bringing them back to 
earth with a dump). And I can 
make my arrangements for Wed- 
nesday? 

SYBIL (seeking the comtesse’s pio- 
tection). No, you can’t. Auntie, I 
am not going on with this. I’m very 
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son)’ for you, Johu, but I see now 
—I couldn’t face it— 

(She can’t jace anything at this 
moment except the sofa pillows.) 

r.oMTESSE (noticing john-’s hig sigh 
of relief). So that is all right, Mr. 
Shandl 

MAGGIE. Don’t you love her any 
more, John? Be practical. 

SYBIL (to the pillows). At any rate 
I have tired of him, Oh, best to 
tell the horrid truth. I am ashamed 
of myself, I have been crying my 
eyes out over it— I thought I was 
such a different kind of ivotnan. 
But I am weary of him. I think 
him- ch, so dull. 

JOHN {his face lighting up). Are 
you sure that is how you have come 
to think of me? 

SYBIL. Im sorry; (With all her 
soul) but yes-yes— yes. 

JOHN. By God, it’s more than I de- 
serve. 

comtesse. Congratulations to you 
both. ^ 

tSYBiL runs away; and in the ful- 
wss of time sJw married success- 
fully in Chth of Sdeer. which was 
affencardi turned into a bed- 
spread.) 
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MAGGIE. It’s a letter I wrote to him 
before he left London. I gave it to 
him closed, not to be opened until 
his time here was ended. 

JOHN (as his hand strays to his 
pocket) . Am I to read it now? 

MAGGIE. Not before her. Please go 
away, Comtesse. ® 

COMTESSE. Every word you say 
makes me more determined to re- 
main. 

MAGGIE. It will hurt you. (Dis- 
tressed) Don’t read it, John; tear 
it up. 

JOHN. You make me very curious 
Maggie. And yet I don’t see what 
can be in it. 

COMTESSE. But you feel a little 
nervous? Give me the dagger. 

MAGGIE (quickly). No. (But the 
comtesse has already got it.) 

COMTESSE. May I? (She must have 
thought they said Yes. for she 
opens the letter. She shares its con- 
tents with them) "Dearest John, 

It is at my request that the Gom- 
tesse is having Lady Sybil at the 
cottage at the same time as your- 
self.” 

JOHN. What? 


MAGGIE, kou haven’t read my letter fo^TEssE. Yes, she begged me to 
>et, John, have you? invite you together. 

JOHN. No. JOHN. But why? 


COMTESSE (imploringly). \tay r 
know to what darling letter you 


^ggie. I promised you not to be- 
nave as other wives would do. 

JOHN. It’s not understandable. 
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coMTESSE. “You may ask why I do 
this, John, and my reason is, I 
think that after a few weeks of 
Lady Sybil, eveiy day, and all day, 
you will become sick to death of 
her. I am also giving her the 
chance to help you and inspire you 
with your work, so that you may 
both leam what her help and her 
inspiration amount to. Of course, if 
your love is the great strong pas- 
sion you think it, then those weeks 
will make you love her more than 
ever and I can only say good-bye. 
But if, as I suspect, you don’t even 
now know what trae love is, then 
by the next time we meet, dear 
John, you will have had enough of 
her.— Your affectionate wife, Mag- 
gie.” Oh, why was not Sybil pres- 
ent at the reading of the willl And 
now, if you two will kindly excuse 
me, I think I must go and get that 
poor sufferer the oau de Cologne. 

JOHN. It’s almost enough to make a 
man lose faith in himself. 

COMTESSE. Oh, don’t say that, Mr. 
Shand. 

MAGGIE (defending him). You 
mustn’t hurt him. If you haven’t 
loved deep and true, that’s just 
because you have never met a 
woman yet, John, capable of in- 
spiring il. 

COMTESSE (putting her hand on 
Maggie’s shoulder). Have you not, 
Mr. Shand? 

JOHN. I see what you mean. But 
Maggie wouldn’t think better of me 
for any false pretences. She knows 
my femings for her now ai-e neither 
more nor less than what they have 
always been, 
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MAGGIE (who sees that he is look- 
ing at her as solemnly as a volume 
of sermons printed by request). I 
tliink no one could be fond of me 
that can’t laugh a little at me. 

JOHN. How could that help? 

COMTESSE (exasperated). Mr. 
Shand, I give you up. 

MAGGIE. I admire his honesty. 

COMTESSE. Oh, I give you up also. 
Arcades ambo. Scotchies boUi. 

JOHN (when she has gone). But 
this letter, it’s not like you. By 
Gosh, Maggie, you’re no fool. 

(She beams at this, as any wife 
would.) 

But how could I have made such 
a mistake? It’s not like a strong 
man. (Evidently he has an inspira- 
tion.) 

MAGGIE. What is it? 

JOHN (the inspiration). Am I a 
strong man? 

MAGGIE. You? Of course you are. 
And self made. Has anybody evei 
helped you in the smallest way? 

JOHN (thinking it out again). No, 
nobody. 

MAGGIE. Not even Lady Sybil? 

JOHN. I’m beginning to doubt it. It’s 
very curious, though, Maggie, that 
this speech shoula be disappoint- 
ing. 

MAGGIE. It’s just that Mr. Venables 
hasn’t the brains to see how good 
it is. 
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JOHN'. That must be it. (But he is 
too good a man to rest satisfied 
with this) No, Maggie, it's not. 
Somehow I seem to have lost my 
niMt way of saying things. 

M.\cctE (almost cooing). It will 
come back to you. 

JOHN (forlorn). If you knew ho'w 
I’ve tried. 

.MAGGIE (cautiously). Maybe if you 
were to try again; and 111 just come 
and sit iKside you, and knit. I 
think the click of the needles some- 
times put you in the mood. 

JOHN. Hardly that; and yet many 
a Shandism have I knocked ofi 
while you were sitting beside me 
knitting. I suppose ii was die quiet- 
ness. 

MAGGIE, Very likely. 

JOHN (tcfi/i another inspiration). 
Maggie! 

MAGGIE (again}. What is it, JohnP 

JOHN. What if it was you that put 
those queer ideas into my head! 

MAGGIS. We? 

JOHN. Without your knowing it, I 
mean. 

MAGGIE. But how? 

JOHN. We used to talk bits over; 
and it may be that you dropped 
the seed, so to speak. 

STAfKiE. John, could it be this, that 
I sometimes had the idea in a 
tough womanish sort of way and 
then you polisimd it up till ft came 
out a Shamdism? 
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JOHN (slowly slapping his knee). I 
believe youve hit it, Maggie; to 
think that you may have been 
helping me all the time— and 
neither of us knew it. 

(He has so nearly reached a smile 
that no one can say what might 
have happened within the next 
moment if the comtesse had not 
reappeared.) 

COMTESSE. Mr. Venables wishes to 
see you, Mr. Shand. 

JOHN ( lost, stolen, or strayed a 
snvde in the making). Hum. 

COMTESSE. He is coming now. 

JOHN (grumpy). Indeed. 

COMTESSE (sweetly). It is about 
your speech. 

JOHN. He has said all he need say 
on that subject, and more. 

coAiTESSE (quaking a little). I 
think it is about the second speech. 

JOHN. AYhat second speech? 
(MAGGIE runs to Iter bag and opens 
it.) 

MAGGIE (horrified). Comtesse, you 
have given it to him. 

COMTESSE (impudently). Wasn’t I 
meant to? 

JOHN. What is it? What second 
speech? 

MAGGIE. Cruel, cruel. {Willing to 
go cm her knees) You had left the 
first draft of your speech at home, 
John, and I brought it here with— 
with a few little things I’ve added 
myself. 
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JOHN {a seven-footer). What’s 
diat? 

MAGGIE (four foot ten at most). 
Just trifles— things I was to suggest 
to you— while T was knitting— and 
then, if you liked any of them you 
could have polished them— and 
turned them into something good. 
John, John— and now she has 
shown it to Mr. Venables. 

JOHN (thundering). As my work, 
Comtesse? 

(But the COMTESSE is not of the 
women who are afraid of thunder. ) 

MAGGIE. It is your work— nine- 
tenths of it. 

JOHN (in the black cap). You pre- 
sumed, Maggie Shandl Very well, 
then, here he comes, and now we’ll 
see to what extent you’ve helped 
me. 

VENABLES. My dear fellow. My dear 
Shand, I congratulate you. Give 
me your hand. 

JOHN. The speech? 

VENABLES. You have improved it 
out of knowledge. It is the same 
speech, but those new touches 
make all the diEerence. (john sits 
down heavily) Mrs. Shand, be 
proud of him. 

MAGGIE. I am. I am, John. 

COMTESSE. You always said that his 
second thoughts were best, Charles. 

VENABLES (pleased to be reminded 
of it). Di^’t I? didn’t I? Those 
delicious little touches 1 How good 
that is, Shand, about the flowing 
tide. 
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COMTESSE. The flowing tide? 

VENABLES. Ill the first speech it was 
something like this— “Gentlemen, 
the Opposition are calling to you 
to vote for them and the flowing 
tide, but I solemnly warn you to 
beware lest the flowing tide does 
not engulf you." The second way 
is much better. 

COMTESSE. What is the second way, 
Mr. Shand? 

(JOHN does not tell her.) 

VENABLES. Tliis is how he puts il 
now. (JOHN cannot help raising his 
head to listen) “Gentlemen, the 
Opposition are calling to you to 
vote for them and the flowing tide, 
but I ask you cheerfully to vote for 
us and dam the flowing tide." 

( VENABLES and his old friend the 
COMTESSE laugh heartily, but for 
different reasons.) 

COMTESSE. It is better, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE. I don’t think so. 

VENABLES. Yes, yes, it’s so virile. 
Excuse me, Comtesse, I’m off to 
read the whole tiling again. (For 
the first time he notices that john 
is strangely quiet) I llunk this has 
rather bowled you over, Shand. 
(John’s head sinks lower.) 

Well, well, good news doesn’t kill. 

MAGGIE (counsel for the defence). 
Surely the important thing about 
the speech is its strength and 
knowledge and eloquence, the 
things that were in the first speech 
as well as in the second. 

VENABLES. That of course is lai-gely 
true. The wit would not be enough 
without them, just as they we’-e not 
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enough without the wit. It is the 
combination that is irresistible. 
(John’s head rises a little) Shand, 
vou are our man, remember that, 
it is emphatically tlie best thing 
you have ever done. How this will 
go down at Leeds. 

(lie retunis gady to his hammock; 
but lower sinks John’s head, and 
even the comtesse has the grace 
to take herself off. Maggie’s arms 
flutter near her husband, not daring 
to alight.) 

“You heard what he said, John. It’s 
the combination. Is it so terrible to 
you to find that my love for you 
had made me able to help you in 
the little things?” 

"The little things! It seems strange 
to me to hear you call me by my 
name, Maggie. It’s as if I looked on 
you for the first time.” 

“Look at me, John, for the first 
time. What do you see?” 

“I see a woman who has brought 
her husband low.” 

‘Only that?” 

“I see the tragedy of a man who 
has found himself out. Eh, I can’t 
li\e with you again, Maggie.” 

(He shivers.) 

‘Why did you shiver, John?” 

“It was at myself for saying that 
I couldn’t live with you again. 
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when I should have been wonder- 
ing how for so long you have lived 
with me. And I suppose you have 
forgiven me all the time. (She 
nods) And forgive me stiU? (She 
nods again) Dear God!” 

"John, am I to go? or are you to 
keep me on? (She is now a little 
bundle near his feet) I’m willing 
to stay because I’m useful to you, 
if it can’t be for a better reason. 
(His hand feels for her, and the 
bundle wriggles nearer) It’s noth- 
ing unusual I’ve done, John. Every 
man who is high up loves to think 
that he has done it all himself; and 
the wife smiles, and lets it go at 
that. It’s om- only joke. Every 
woman knows that. (He stares at 
her in hopeless perplexity) Oh, 
John, if only you could laugh at 
me. 

“I can’t laugh, Maggie.” 

(But as he continues to stare at 
her a strange disorder appears in 
his face, magcie feels that It is to 
be now or never.) 

“Laugh, John, laugh. Watch me; 
see how easy it is.” 

(A terrible struggle is taking place 
within him. He creaks. Something 
that may be mirth forces a passage, 
at first painfully, no more joy in it 
than in the discoloured water from 
a spring that has long been dry. 
Soon, however, he laughs loud and 
long. The spring water is becoming 
clear, maggie claps her hands. He 
is saved.) 
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SCENE 


The Seene is laid throughout in tlie drawing-room of a house in Kensing- 
ton Gore. 


the First Act is in 1860 
The Second Act is in 1885 
The Third Act is in 1912 
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ACT ONE 

I860 

The Scene represents the drawing-room of a house in Kensington Gore. 
The house is quite new at the time: all the decorations, pictures and fur- 
niture are of the mid-Viclorian period. On the left three long windows 
look out on Kensington Gardens, On the right a large double door leads 
into the back drawing-room. A single door on the same side of the room 
leads to the hall and stairs. In the centre at back a large fireplace with a 
fire burning in it. The blinds and curtains are drawn; the lamps are 
lighted. 

It is about half -past nine at night of the 29th of December, 1860. 

MBS. BHEAD, fl wottian of nearly sixty, is sitting on the sofa, crocheting 
some lace, which is evidently destined to trim petticoats. Her hair is 
dressed in the style of 1840, though her dress is of the 1860 period. 
Near her, in an armchair, sits rose sibley, a gentle, romantic-looking 
girl of twenty-one, who is dressed in the height of fashion of the period. 
She is at work on a canvas wool-work pattern. Cups of after-dinner coffee 
stand near both ladies. 


MRS. R. Do pennit me to look at lace now, instead, for Gertrude’s 
your work one moment, my dear trousseau. Will you have some more 
Rose. coffee? 


HOSE. With pleasure, Mrs. Khead. hose. No, thank you. 


MBS. H. Very pretty indeed. Noth- 
ing could be in belter taste than 
these Berlin wool patterns. 

BOSE. I got the design from the 
Englishwomans Domestic Maga- 
zine. It’s to be one of three cushions 
for father’s study. 

MBS. B. I had an idea of doing the 
same sort of thing for my husband, 
after we moved into the new 
house here, three years ago. But 
then, when he died, I ham t the 
heart to go on. So I’m crocheting 


MBS. H. Just a drop. Gertmde, poui 
out— {She looks about) Now where 
has Geitnide disappeared to? 

ROSE. She left the room some mo- 
ments ago. 

MBS. H. Even between dinner and 
coffee she must be off. 

BOSE. But why? 

Mi«. H. Do I know, my dear? Just 
managing the house and managing 
it, and managing it. Upon my word. 
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Gertrude performs the duties of 
the place .is if it were the foundry 
and she were John. My son and 
daughter are so alike. 

HOSE (interjecting enthusiastically). 
One’s as splendid as the other. 

MKS. n. She keeps account-books 
now. 

nosE (rather startled). Of the 
house? 

Miis. n. (nods). And she says she 
shall show John a balance-sheet at 
quarter-day. Did you ever hear of 
.such behaviour? 

BOSE. She always was very active, 
wasn’t she? It’s in the blood. 

MBS. K. It is not in mine, and I am 
her mother. Nol It is all due to 
these modem ways; that is what it 
is. 

ROSE. I suppose John’s rather 
pleased. 

MBS. H. Yes, John! But what about 
y^ur brother? Will he be pleased? 
Is Gertrude going to make him the 
wife his position demands? 

BOSE. I’m sure he’ll be delighted to 
have his house managed as this 
one's managed. 

MBS. B. But will it stop at that? 
Once one begins these modern 
ways, one never knows where they 
wifi end. 

BOSE. I must say I was surprised 
she e\'er accepted Sam. 

MBS. n|^(dcprecatirtgli/). Surprised? 


HOSE. We Sibleys are such an ex- 
tremely old-fashioned family. Look 
at fatherl And I do believe Sam’s 
worse. Yes, I do believe Sam’s 
worse than father. Thank goodness 
they have your son for a partner- 
two such slow-coaches, as they are. 

MBS. B. S low-coaches 1 My dear, 
remember the respect due to your 
father. 

ROSE (eagerly). Oh, I adore father, 
and Sam, too! I wouldn’t have 
either of them altered for tlie 
world. But I do think Sam’s very 
fortunate in getting Gertrude. 

MBS. H. She also is very fortunate, 
very fortunate indeed. I have the 
highest respect for Sam’s character, 
and my hope and prwer is that 
he and Gertrade will influence each 
other for nothing but good. But, 
between you and me, my dear, the 
first six months will be— well— lively, 
to say die least, (gebthude hhead 
enters by the door from the hall, 
carrying in her hand a cloak of the 
latest pattern of the period. She is 
twenty-one, high-spirited, inde- 
peiulent, afraid of no one.) 

BOSE. Wliat on earth’s that, Ger- 
trude? 

GERT. I’ve just been upstairs to get 
it. Help me, will you? I wanted to 
show it you. (rose helps gebthude 
with the cloak) I only bought it 
today, with the money John gave 
me for Christmas. Thank you— 
WeU? 

BOSE. Very daring, isn’t it? I sup- 
pose it’s quite die latest? 

GERT. Next year’s. Mother says it’s 
“fast." 
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MBS. R. I hope you’ll put it away 
before the men come up. 

CERT, {with assumed innocence). 
Wliy? 

MBS. R. Because Samuel will surely 
not approve of it. 

gebt. I bet you he will. 

MBS. H. Gertrudel 

GEBT. The truth is, Rose, mother’s 
only taken a prejudice against it 
because I brought it home myself 
this afternoon in a hansom cab. 

BOSE {staggered) . Alone? In a han- 
sonr cab? 

MBS. R. You may well be shocked, 
dear. My lady refuses the carriage, 
because of keeping the horses 
standing in this terrible frost. And 
then she actually hails a hansom- 
cabrioletl What Samuel would say 
if he knew I dare not imagine. 

GEBT. Well, what harm is there in 
it, mamma darling? {Caresses her) 
I do wish you’d remember we’re 
in the year 1860— and very near- 
’61. You really must try to keep 
up with the times. Why, girls will 
be riding on the tops of omnibuses 
some day. 

ROSE {protesting). Gertrudel 

MRS. H. I hope I sha’n’t live to see 
it. {Enter Thompson, a young 
butler, from the hall. He collects 
the coffee cups, putting them all 
on a tray.) 

GERT. Is the hot-water apparatus 
working properly, Thompson? 

THOMPSON. Moderate, miss. 
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GERT. {rather annoyed). It ought 
to work perfectly. 

ROSE. What’s the hot-water ap- 
paratus? 

GERT. It’s for the batli-room, you 
know. 

ROSE. Yes. I know you’d got a bath- 
room. 

GERT. It’s just the latest device. 
John had it put in the week mother 
was down at Brighton. It was his 
Christmas surprise for her. 

ROSE. Yes, but I don’t understand. 

GERT. It’s quite simple. We have a 
boiler behind the kitchen range, 
and pipes carry the hot water up 
to the bath. There’s one tap for 
hot and another for cold. 

ROSE. How wonderful! 

GERT. So when you want a hot 
bath all you have to do 

MRS. R. {drily). All we have to do 
is to tell cook to put down a shoul- 
der of mutton to roast. Very mod 
em! 

GERT. {caressing her mother again). 
Horrid old deai! Thompson, why 
is it working only moderately? 

THOMPSON {by the door) . No doubt 
because cook had orders that the 
beef was to be slightly underdone, 
miss. {Exit quickly with tray.) 

GERT. {to rose) . That was to please 
your carnivorous daddy. Rose, and 
he never came. 

MRS. R. I do hope there’s been no 
trouble down at the foundry be- 
tween him and my son. 
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R 05 E. So do I. 

(•iitr. Why are you both pretend- 
in,;? You know perfectly well there 
Ijjs been trouble between them. 
Viiu must have noticed the chilli- 
uess when our respective brothers 
met lonieht. 

ROSE. I assure you, Gertrude, I 
know nothing. Sam said not a single 
word in the carriage. 

OERT. Well, wasn’t that enough? 
Or does he never speak in the 
carriage? 

ROSE (to MRS. rhead). Ilas John 
said lUiytliing? 

WHS. B. I understood you to say 
tliat the reason jour father didn’t 
mine to dinner was that he had an 
nigciit appointment, quite unex- 
pectedly, at the last moment. 

ROSE. Yes, he asked me to tell you 
and make his excuses. 

CERT. Urgent appointment at his 
club— most likel)d 

MRS. n. I wonder what the trouble 
Call have been. 

GERT. You don't, mother. You know! 
It’s the old story— Sam and In'! 
father with their set ideas, pulling 
one way; an<l John with his go- 
alicad schemes, pulling the other— 
with the result — 

MBS. R. The result is that we’ve had 
one of the most mournful dinners 
r iniciit that I have ever had the 
[i*i‘ isnre of giving. 

'.Li.T. 1 know! What a good thing 
M,> asked Ned Pym. If he hadn’t 


come to the rescue with his usual 
facetious, senseless chatter, I do 
believe Sam and John 

MRS. n. (quickly, stopping her). 
Here are the gentlemen! Gertrade, 
take that cloak off. (Enter from the 

hall SAMUEL SIBLEY, NED PYM, and 
JOHN RHEAD. SAMUEL SmLEY IS 

twenttj-eight, heavij, with a serious 
face, a trifle pompous, but with 
distinct dignity, ned pym, who is 
a little over twenty, is the young 
dandy of the day; handsome, tall, 
with excellent manners, which al- 
low him to carry off his facetious 
attitude rather successfully, john 
RHEAD comes last. He is twenty-fioe, 
full of determination and pin pose. 
He knows what he wants and is 
going to get it.) 

MRS. R. (in a smooth tone to hose) . 
Have you seen the new number of 
Great Expectations, dear? 

NED. What’s this, Gertrude? Cha- 
rades? 

GERT. (flouncing her cloak half de- 
fiantly at sam). Paris! 

NED (coming between sam and 
Gertrude). Evidently it has lost 
nothing on the journey over. 

GERT. Ned, would you mind . . . 
I’m showing to to Sam. (To sam) 
Don’t you like it? 

SAM (forcing himself). On my be- 
trothed, yes. 

NED (facetiously). By the exercise 
of extreme self-control the lover 
conceals his enthusiasm for the 
cloak of his mistress. 

GERT. (appealing to sam). But you 
do like it— don't you? 
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SAM (evasively). Isn’t it rather 
original? 

gebt. Of course it is. That’s just 
the point. 

SAM (surprised). Just the point? 

GEBT. (taking the cloak off and 
flinging it half pettishly on a chair). 
Oh! 

JOHN. It’s original, and therefore it 
has committed a crime. (Looking 
at sam) Isn’t that it, Sam? 

SAM (gives JOHN a look and turns 
to MRS. RHEAD With an obvious 
intention of changing the conver- 
sation). What were you saying 
about Great Expectations, Mrs. 
Rhead? 

MRS. R. (at a loss). What were we 
saying about Great ExpectationsP 

NED. Well, I can tell you one thing 
about it; it's made my expectations 
from my uncle smaller than ever. 
(He sits by mbs. rhead.) 

MBS. H. Oh, how is dear Lord 
Monkhurst? 

NED. He’s very well and quarrel- 
some, thank you. And his two sons, 
my delightful cousins, are also in 
excellent health. Well, as I was 
going to tell you; you know how 
my uncle has turned against Dick- 
ens since Little Dorrit. I happened 
to say something about Great Ex- 
pectations being pretty fairish, and 
he up and rode over me like a troop 
of cavalry. 

MBS. B. (puzzled). A troop of 
cavalry? 
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NED. It was at his Christmas party, 
too, worse luck. He as good as 
told me I disagreed with him on 
purpose to annoy him. Now 1 can- 
not agree with him solely and sim- 
ply because he allows me seven 
hundred a year, can I? 

ROSE. Is he so difScult to get on 
with? 

NED. DifiBcult? He’s nothing but a 
faddist! An absolute old faddist! 
What can you do with a man that’s 
convinced that spirits ’ll turn his 
dining-table, and that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare; and that the Benecia 
Boy’s a better man than Tom 
Sayers? 

MRS. R. It seems a great pity you 
cannot do something to please 
your uncle. 

NED. Would you believe it? He 
even wanted me to join the Rifle 
Volunteers. Now, I ask you, can 
you see me in the Rifle Volunteer s, 
me among a lot of stockbrokers and 
chinmey-sweeps? 

GEHT. We cannot, Ned. 

NED. And in order to raise my pa- 
triotism last night— (Slopping his 
knee violently) By Jove! (He 
jumps up) By Heavens! Jiggered! 
Jiggered! 

GEKT. and ROSE. Ned! 

NED. I am a ruined man! You see 
before you, kind friends, a man 
ruined and without hope! Last 
night my uncle sent me a ticket for 
the launching of the Warrior. 

SAM (with a sneer). The Warrior! 
You didn’t miss much! 
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SFD. Eut my beloved aunt was 
commanded to be in attendance on 
Her Roy.il flighness at the said 
ninetioii. . . . Well, I forgot all 
about it. I repeat I forgot all 
about it. My uncle will certainly 
tall this the last straw. There will 
be no qu.irterly cheque for me on 
New Year’s D.i) . 

aosE. Wli.rt is the Warrior? 

JOHN' (bursting out). The Warrior 
is a steam-frigate— first vessel of the 
British Navy to be built entirely 
of iron. She’s over six thousand 
tons burden, and she represents 
die beginning of a new era in iron. 

aosE (adoringly). How splendidl 

fOHN (responding quickly to her 
mood). Ah, you agree with mel 

«osc (enthusiastically). Of coursel 
(She breaks off self-consciously) 
Df course I agree with you. 

JOHN (after a slight pause— 
quickly). This 29th of December 
marks a great day in the history 
of the British Nasy. 

SAM (with a sligjit superior smile, 
trying to be gay). Nonsense. All 
this day marks is the folly of the 
Admiralty. You may take it as an 
absolute rule that whatever the 
Admiiiilty docs is wrong. Always 
has been, always will be. The 
Great Eastern was the champion 
White Elephant of the age. And 
now the Warrior has gone her one 
Iretter. 

JOHN. Sara, you don’t know what 
}ouTe saying. How can you talk 
about the Warrior when you've 
never even so much as laid eyes 
on the ship? 


SAM. Well, have xjou? 

JOHN. Yes— I went to tlie launch to- 
day. 

SAM. You? 

MBS. B. Why did you go, John? 
You never said a word to me. 

JOHN. I wont on business. 

SAM. You told me you had an ap- 
pointment with the bank. 

JOHN. I only said that because I 
couldn’t stop to argue just then. 

SAM. So you said what wasn’t so. 

JOHN. I said what was necessary at 
the moment. I wasn't going to 
leave you in the dark; never fear. 

SAM (curtly controlling himself). 
I see. (A slight pause, then sam 
turns abruptly to gehthude and 
says gently) Come and sing, dear. 
I haven’t heard you sing for over 
a fortnight. 

GEBT. (moved by the quarrel— after 
a pause in a low voice) . What shall 
I sing? 

SAM. Sing Nita, Juanita. 

GEBT. No! I heard Madame Sainton 
Dolby sing it last week. 

SAM. Dol— to please me. (gehthude 
turns towards the double doors 
and goes off in sUence with sam. 
NED is about to foUoio instantly, 
but MBS. BHEAD stops him.) 

MBS. B. (whispering). Give them 
just one instant alone. 
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NED. I beg pardon. My innocence 
at fault. (The song is heard. A 
pause) Is that long enough? (mbs. 
niiEM) taps him, then she goes off 
after the others, followed by ned. 
A slight pause.) 

hose (moving towards the doors). 
What a lovely voice she has! 

JOHN (abruptly, closing the doors). 
I want to talk to you. 

BOSE (nervous and self-conscious). 
To me? 

JOHN. I wish I’d asked you to come 
to that launch. 

BOSE. Where was it? 

JOHN. At Greenhithe; only two sta- 
tions beyond the foundry. Would 
you have come? 

BOSE. I should have loved to . . . 
if Gertrude had come too. 

JOHN (musing). You should have 
seen her go into the water— the 
wave she made! All that iron— and 
rivets! Iron, mind you. . . . And 
then £oat like a cork. 1 never was 
at a launch before, and it gave me 
a thrill, I can tell you. And I’m not 
easily ihi-illed. 

HOSE (adoringly, but restraining 
herself). I’m smre you’re not. I do 
wish I’d seen it. It must have been 
almost sublime. 

JOHN. You’d have understood. You’d 
have felt like I did. Do you know 
how I know that? 

ROSE (shaking her head) . No — 
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JOHN By the way you said "how 
splendid” when I was telling the 
others just now. 

nosE. Really! 

JOHN. Fact! That gave me more 
encouragement in my schemes than 
any words I ever heard. 

ROSE. Please don’t say that. Ger- 
trude is always on your side. She’s 
so like you in every way. 

JOHN. Yes, Gertrude’s all right. 
But she’s got no poeliy in her, Ger- 
trude hasn’t. That’s the tbfference 
between you and her. She’s very 
go-ahead; but she doesn’t feel. You 
mel. 

ROSE (breathless). Do I, John? 
(She looks down.) 

JOHN. I’ll tell you something— tears 
came into my eyes when that frig- 
ate took the water. Gouldn’t help 
it! (rose raises her eyes to his) In 
thirty years every big ship in the 
world will be built of iron. Verj' 
few people today believe in iron 
for ship-building and I know 
there’s a lot of silly, easy sarcasm 
about it— especially in the papers. 
But it’s coming! It’s coming! 

ROSE (religiously). I’m sure you’re 
right. 

JOHN. If only your father and your 
brother thought as you do! 

ROSE (faintly). Yes. 

JOHN. I’m in the minority, you see; 
two partners against one. If my 
father had lived, I know which 
side he’d have been on! I shouldn’t 
have been in the minority then. 
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BO'iE. You’d have been equal. 

jrjuN' (entliiihiaitically) . No! We 
should certainly have rolled your 
excellent father and brother straight 
into the Thames! 

BOSE (amiably protesting). 
Please 

JOHN (smiling). Forgive me-you 
know what I mean, don’t you? 

ROSE. I love to see you when you 
aie entliusiastic! 

JOHN. It’s so plain. We’ve got prol->- 
ablv the largest iron foundry on 
Thanres-side. But our business isn’t 
increasing as quickly as it used to 
do. It can’t. We’ve come to about 
the limit of expansion on present 
lines. Ship-building is simply wait- 
ing for us. There it is— asking to be 
picked up! We’re in iron. We know 
all about iron. The ships of the fu- 
ture will be built of nothing but 
iron. And we’re right in the middle 
of the largest port in the world. 
What more can anyone xvant? But 
no! They won’t see it! They— will— 
iiot-see— it! 

ROSE. I wonder why they won’t! 

PHN. Simply because they can't. 

ROSE. Then one oughtn’t to blame 
them. 

JOHN. Blame tliemi Good Heavens, 
no! I dunt blame them. I’m fond 
of them, and I rather feel for them. 
But that’s just why I want to smash 
tliem to smithereens! They’ve got 
to Weld. The people who live in 
tlie past must yield to the people 
who live in the future. Otherwise, 
the earth would begin to turn the 


otlier way round, and we should 
be back again in the eighteenth 
century before we knew where we 
were, making for the Middle Ages. 

BOSE. Then you think a conflict is 
unavoidable? 

JOHN. Absolutely unavoidable! 
That’s the point. It’s getting nearer 
every hour. . . . Why is your father 
not here tonight? 

BOSE. I don’t know, hut I was 
afraid 

JOHN. I know and Sam knows. It 
must be because he has heard 
somehow of an enterprise I am 
planning, and the news has upset 
him. He's vexed. 

BOSE. Poor dear old thing! Then 
you’ve started a scheme already? 

JOHN (nods). I have. But I can’t 
carry it out alone. 

HOSE. If there is one man in the 
world who could stand alone, I 
should have said you were that 
man. 

JOHN. I know. That’s the impression 
I give. And yet nobody ever needed 
help more than I do. I’m not all 
on the surface, you know. 

BOSE. What sort of help? 

JOHN. Sympathy— understanding. 

BOSE (low). I see. 

pHN. Of course you see! And that's 
why I suddenly decided I must 
have a bit of a chat with you— this 
very ni^ht. It’s forced on me. And 
I feel Ip rather forcing it on you. 
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But I can’t help it— honestly I can’t. 
Rose, you’re on my side, aren’t 
you? 

HOSE. I believe you’re in tlie right. 

JOHN. Would you like to see me 
win— (silence)— or lose? 

HOSE. I don’t think I could boar to 
see you beaten. 

JOHN. Well, then, help me! When 
you look at me with that trustful 
look of yours, I can do anything— 
anything. No other woman’s eyes 
ever had the same effect on me. It’s 
only because you believe in me. 
No, that isn’t the only reason; it 
isn’t the chief reason. The chief 
reason is that I’m in love with you 
-there you have it! 

HOSE {sinking her head). Oh! — 

JOHN (coming to her). Curious! 
I’ve known you all my life. But I 
wasn’t aware of all that you meant 
to me, until these difficulties began. 
You’re essential to me. You can’t 
imagine how much depends on 
just you! 

BOSE. Really? 

JOHN. You’re too modest, too wom- 
anly to realise it. Why, sometimes 
a tone of yom'S, a mere inflection, 
almost knocks me over— You aren’t 
crying, surely? What are you crying 
for? 

HOSE. It’s too much for me, coming 
like tliis, with no warning. 

JOHN. Rose, be mine! I’ll work for 
you. I’ll succeed for you. No woman 
in this coimtry shall have a finer 
position than yours. 
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BOSE. I don’t want a fine position— 
e.mept for you. 

JOHN. I’m not hard, really. 

BOSE. But I like vou to be hard. 
It’s when you’re inflexible and 
bratal that I like you the most. 

JOHN. Then you do like me a little 
—sometimes? (Kisses her hands.) 

BOSE. I can’t help telling you. I 
didn’t hope for this. Yes, I did. 
But the hope seemed ab-surd. Is 
this real— now? 

JOHN. My love! 

BOSE. John, you say I don’t realise 
how much I mean to you. Perhaps 
I do diough. But it’s impossible for 
you to realise how I want to give 
my life to you, to serve you. No 
man could realise that. A woman 
could. I shall be your slave, (john 
looks at her with a little .start) Y'es, 
I know it sounds queer for me to 
be talking like this. But I must. It 
thrills me to tell you. ... I shaU 
be your slave. 

JOHN. Don’t make me afraid, my 
darling! 

BOSE. Afraid? 

JOHN. Afraid of being unworthy. 

BOSE. Please. ... (A slight pause) 
Has the singing stopped? 

JOHN. A long lime ago. 

BOSE. They’ll be coming in, per- 
haps. 

JOHN (vaguely without conviction) ■ 
No. 
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’’O-r, \Mial will yowr mother and 
C. .tni'-le sjy? 

TOi'.v. Vrm know as well as I do, 
{iA‘\ 'll be absolutely delighted. 

lai'-r.. And father? 

JOHN (alerily'i. Rose, you’re mine, 
w];atever happens? 

HOSE. Oh, notliing must happen 
now! Nothing shall happen! 

JOHN*. But suppo.se I couldn’t carry 
out my scheme without quarrelling 
with your father? And he refused 
his consent to our being married? 

nosE. M}- heart would be yours for 
ever and ever. But I couldn’t marry 
without father’s consent. 

TOIIN, But — 

BOSE. I couldn’t — 

jOfDf. Why not? 

ito,SE, It would not be right. 

But you love me? 

HOSE, Yes. but I love father, too. 
And he's getting very' old. And he’s 
’.en’ dtpeadent on me. In any case 
to c;iv(> ij.e up would be a great 
sacrihce for him. To lose me against 
his wiP— well. I don’t know what 
w'oulil h..ppen! 

joii-V. As things are just now— he’s 
Iwnmd to refuse. 

ROSE. But are you so sure he won’t 
lu\c anything to do with your 
scheme.'^ 

FHW. Y’ou heard Sami 


HOSE. Yes; but you haven’t dis- 
cussed your plans very tlioroughly 
witli Sam. He seemed quite sur- 
prised. 

JOHN. Suppose I speak to Sam to- 
night; teU him everything. At any 
rate, I shall know then where I 
stand. 

HOSE. Tonight? 

JOHN. Nowl I might win him over. 
Anyhow, he’ll do what he can to 
m^e things smooth for us with 
your father— sm-elyl After all, he's 
engaged to Gertrude I 

HOSE. Just as you think best. . . . 
And Sam’s very fond of me, though 
he never shows it. 

JOHN. Let me get it over now, in- 
stantly. W’ill you go in to the 
others? (hose looks at him in si- 
lence, then rises and goes to the 
double doors, john stops her and 
solemnly and passionately kisses 
her, then opens the doors and she 
passes through.) 

JOHN {calling into the other room). 
I say, Sam! Mother, I want a word 
with Sam alone, (samuel enters 
by the double doors, john closes 
them behind him.) 

S.AM (suspicious, and not over 
piendly). What is it? Not business, 
I hope? 

JOHN (with a successful effort to be 
cordial). No, no! 

SAM (following John’s lead, and to 
make conversation ) . I was wonder- 
ing what you and Rosie were 
palavering about. 
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JOHN. Samuel, you’ve gone ricrht 
into the bull's-eye at the first shot— 
Sam. I've just been througli a very 
awkward moment. 

.S.4M. Oh, I seel That’s ft, is ftp 

JOHN. I’ve made a proposal of mar- 
riage to ray partner’s sister. Star- 
tling, ain’t it? 

SAM. Nol If you erne to know, I 
was talking to your mother about 
it last week. 

JOHN. About what? 

SAAJ. About the betting odds— 
whether it was more likely to come 
off this year or next. Your mother 
was right, and I was wrong— by a 
couple of days. 

JOHN (startled). But you’d none of 
you the slightest ground. I’ve never 
shown— Certainly Rose has never 
shown — 

SAM (teasingly) . No, of course not. 
But you know how people will 
gossip, and jump to conclusions, 
don’t you? I know, I went through 
it myself, not very long ago cither. 

1 remember the clever way in 
which you all knew about it before 
I’d got half-way to the end of my 
first sentence. 

JOHN. Sam, you're devilish funny. 

SAM. Even the dullest old Tory is 
funny once in his life. Am I right 
in assuming that Rose did not un- 
conditionally refuse your offer? 

JOHN. She did me the honour to 
accept it. 

SAM. I must confess I’m not entirely 
surprised that she didn’t spurn you. 


JOHN. All right, old cock. Keep it 
up. I don’t mind. But when you’re 
quite done, you might congratulale 
me. 

SAM (not effusively). I do, of 
course. 

JOHN. I suppose you’ll admit, even 
as a brother, that I’d have to go 
ratlier far before I met a woman 
with half Rose’s qualities. 

SAM. Yes, Rosie’s all right. Of 
course she’s cold; she hasn’t got 
what I call poetry in her. That’s the 
difference between her and Ger- 
trude. 

JOHN (facing him). Do you hon- 
estly think Rose has no poetry in 
her? Rose? 

SAM. Easy does it, my lulipl Have 
it your own way! 

JOHN (good-humouredly). I sup- 
pose where sisters are concerned, 
all brothers are alike. 

SAM. Well, I’m looking at one. 
We’re a pair. 

JOHN. Shakel (They shake hands, 
SAM rather perfunctorily) Now, 
Sam, I’m going to rely on you. 

SAM. What for? 

JOHN. I don’t think you had any 
fault to find with my attitude to- 
wards your engagement, had you? 

I welcomed it with both arms. 
Well, I want you to do the same 
with me. 

SAM. But, my dear fellow, I’m no- 
body in the affair. You’re the head 
of a family; I’m not. 
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JOHN. But you have enormous in- 
fluence with the head of a family, 
iny boy. 

s.v.M (rather falsely). Why! Are 
you anticipating trouble \vith the 
governor? 

JOHN. I’m not anticipating it-but 
vou know as well as I do— probably 
much better— that he ain't very 
friendly disposed this last day or 
two. The plain truth is— he’s sulk-* 
ing. Now why? Nothing whatever 
has passed between us except just 
every-day bu.siness. 

.S.VM. Well, the fact is, he suspects 
you’re keeping something nasty up 
vour sleeve for him. 

loiEN. Has he told you? 

SAM (sometohat pugnaciously) . 
Yes, he has. 

JOHN. And what is it Fm supposed 
to have up my sleeve? 

,s.\M. Look here, Jack. I’m not here 
to be cross-examined. If there’s 
anything up your sleeve, you’re the 
person to know what it is. It’s not 
my sleeve we’re talking about. Why 
don’t you play with the cards on 
the table? 

JOHN. I'm only too anxious to play 
with the cards on the table. 

SAM. Then it is business you really 
wanted to talk about after alll 

JOHN (movement of irritation con- 
cealed). I expect your father’s 
heard about me and Macleans, 
fljough how it’s got abroad 1 can’t 
imagin». 


SAM. Macleans? Macleans of Green- 
hithe? 

JOHN. Yes. That’s what’s worrying 
the old man, isn’t it? 

SAM. I don’t know. 

JOHN. He hasn’t mentioned Mac- 
leans to you? 

SAM. He has not. He isn’t a great 
talker, you know. He merely said 
to me he suspected you were up 
to something. 

JOHN. And what did you say? 

SAM. Briefly, I said I thought you 
were. (Disgustedly) But, by gadi 
I never dreamed you were hobnob- 
bing with the Maclean gang. 

JOHN. Macleans are one of the old- 
est ship-building firms in the South 
of England. I went to the launch 
today with Andrew Maclean. 

SAM. What’s ship-building got to 
do with us? 

JOHN. It’s got nearly everything to 
do with us. Or it will have. Now 
listen, Sammy. I’ve arranged a pro- 
visional agreement for partnership 
between Macleans and ourselves. 

SAM. You’ve 

JOHN. Half a minute. Macleans are 
rather flattered at the idea of a 
connection with the august firm of 
Sibley, Bhead and Sibley. 

SAM. By Godl I should think they 
were. (Walks away.) 

JOHN. They’ve had an output of 
over 25,000 tons this year. All 
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wood. Naturally they want to go 
in for ii-on. They’ll pay handsomely 
tor our help and experience. In 
fact, I’ve got a draft agreement, my 
boy, that is simply all in our fa- 
vour. 

SAM. Did you seriously suppose 

JOHN. Let me finish. It’s a brilliant 
agreement. In three years it’ll mean 
the doubling of our business. And 
we shall have the satisfaction of 
being well-established in the great 
industry of lire future. Your father’s 
old. I don’t expect him to bo very 
enthusiastic about a new scheme. 
But you’re young, and you can in- 
fluence him. He’ll be retiring soon, 
and you and I will be together- 
just die two of us. We’re marrying 
each other’s sisters. And we shall 
divide an enormous fortune, my 
boy. 

SAM. And have you had the im- 
pudence to try to make an agree- 
ment behind our backs? 

JOHN {controlling himself). I’ve 
made no agreement. I’ve only got 
the offer. Its open to you to refuse 
or accept. I only held my tongue 
about it so as to keep the job as 
easy as possible. 

SAM. You had no right to approach 
anyone without consulting us. 

JOHN. I was going to tell you to- 
morrow. But I guessed from your 
father’s attitude these last two days 
that something had leaked out. 
That’s why I’m telling you first, 
Sam— tonight. Come now, look at 
the thing calmly— reasonably. Don’t 
condemn it offliand. A very great 
deal depends on your decision- 
more than you think. 


SAM. I don’t see that anything par- 
ticular depends on my decision. If 
we refu.se, we refuse. And we shall 
most decidedly refuse. 

JOHN. But it’s impossible you should 
be so blind to the future! Impos- 
sible! 

SAM. See here, John! Don’t you 
make the mistake of assuming tliat 
any man who doesn’t liappon to 
agree with you is a blind fool. To 
begin with, it isn’t polite. I know 
you do think we’re blind, old- 
fasliioned, brainless dolts, father 
and I. We’ve both felt that for some 
dme. 

JOHN. I think you’re blind to the 
future of iron ships, tliat’s all. 

SAM. Well, shall I tell you what we 
think of tjou? We think you’ve got 
a bee in your bonnet. That’s all. 
We tliink you’re a faddist in the 
style of Ned Pym’s noble uncle! 

JOHN {his lips curling). Me lilm 
Lord Monkhurst! Ha! 

SAM. Precisely. Don’t you go and 
imagine that all the arguments are 
on one side. They aren’t. Five- 
sixths of the experts in England 
have no belief whatever in the fu- 
ture of iron ships. You Imow that! 
Iron ships indeed! And what about 
British oak? Would you build 
ships of the self-same material as 
bridges? Why not stone ships, then? 
Oh, yes, I know there’s a number 
of faddists up and down the laud— 
anything in die nature of a novelty 
is always bound to attract a cer- 
tain type of brain. Unfortunately 
we happen to have that type of 
brain just now in the Cabinet. I 
quite agree with my father that the 
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country is going to the dogs. An- 
other Reform Bill this year! And 
actually an attempt to repeal the 
p.ipcr diitj’. But, of course, people 
who believe in iron ships would 
naturally want to unsettle the in- 
dustrial classes by a poisonous 
flood of cheap nesvspapers! How- 
ever, we’ve had enough common- 
sense left to knock both those 
schemes on the head. And Tve no 
doubt the sagacity of the country 
will soon also put an end to this 
fantastic notion of iron ships. 

JOHN (quiotUj). I see. 

s.-v.\i. Oh, don’t think Tm not fond 
of ironl Iron means as much to 
me as it does to you. But I flatter 
mxself I can keep my balance. 
(More quietly) We didn’t expect 
this of you, John, with your in- 
tellect. 

JOHN (as before). Verj' well. 

SAM. I’ve made it clear, haven’t I? 

JOHN. Quite. 

Sam. That’s all right. 

JOHN (utiU quietly). Only I shall 
dissolve p.irtnership. 

SAV. Dissolve partnership? What 
for? 

JOHN. I shall go on with Macleans 
alone. 

i.ASt. You don’t mean it. 

JOHN. I mean every single word 
of it! (He rises. They look at each 
other.) 

s.\M. Then 1 can tell you one thinel 
You won’t many Rosie. 


JOHN, wiry sha’n’t I marry Rosie? 

SAAi. After such treachery. 

JOHN (raising his voice) , Treacheiyl 
I merely keep my own opinion— 
I leave you to yoturs. 

SAM. Do you think father will let 
you drag Rose into this fatuous 
scheme of yours? Do you think he’ll 
give his daughter to a teaitor? 

JOHN (sarcastic and cold). Don't 
get on stilts. (Then suddenly burst- 
ing out) And what has my maiviage 
got to do with you? When I want 
your father’s opinion, I’ll go to your 
father for it. 

SAM. Don’t tty to browbeat mo, 
John. I k-now my father’s mind, and 
what’s more, you know I know it. 
And I repeat, my father will never 
let his daughter many a 

JOHN (shotding). Silencel (Enter 
Mrs, bhead by the double doors, 
followed by ned pym, gertkude 
and ROSE. The women remain si- 
lent.) 

NED (facetiously coming forward). 
Why silence? Go on. We’ve only 
come in because we thought it 
might interest us. What’s it all 
about? A hint will suflSce. 

JOHN. Ned, you’re a blundering 
donkey, and you will be a blunder- 
ing donkey to the end of your life. 

NED. My one desire is to please. 

CERT, (coming to sam, in a quiet, 
firm tone) . Sam, what’s the matter? 

SAM. Nothingl We must gol Rosie, 
get ready, (Very respectfully to 
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mbs. hhead) I’m sorry to break up 
the evening. 

GEBT. But you can’t go like this. 

SAM {with deference). My dear 
Gertrude, please leave matters to 
your brother and me. You’re a 
woman, and there are tilings 

GEBT. (stopping him). It is pos- 
sible I am a woman, but I’m a rea- 
sonable creature, and I intend to be 
treated as such. 

»iBS. B. (very upset). My dear 
child, remember you are speaking 
to your future husband. 

GEBT. That’s just why I’m speaking 
as I am. I ask Sam what’s the 
matter- (ScomfM%) -and he says 
"Nothing.” Am I a child? Are we 
all children? 

SAM (curtly). Come, now, Rose. 

GEBT. And why must Rose go off 
like this? She’s engaged to John. 

SAM. Who told you? 

GEBT. Her eyes told me when she 
came out of this room. 

MBS. B. We all knew it, and, no 
word said. We’ve been expecting 
it for weeks, (mbs. bhead and boss 
embrace.) 

SAM. You are mistaken, Gertrude. 
Rose is not engaged to John, and 
she is not likely to be. 

GEBT. You object? 

SAM. I do, and I know my father 
well. 
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GEBT. You object to John for a 
brother-in-law? John I Why?— You 
might at least condescend to tell 
Rosie, if not me. It’s an affair that 
rather interests her, you see, 

SAM. If you must know, is 

going to leave our firm 

MBS. B. John? 

SAAi. He thinks my fafk.er and 1 
are old-fashioned, and so he’s leav- 
ing us. 

MRS. B. John! Leave the firm. Surely 
you’re not thinking of breaking up 
Rhead and Sibley? 

SAM. Sibley, Rhead— and Sibley. 

MRS. B. It was Rhead and Sibley in 
my young days, when your father 
and John s were founding it. John, 
you cannot mean it! 

SAM (sarcastically). He’s going to 
build iron ships. 

GEBT. And is that any reason why 
you should make poor Rosie un- 
happy and spoil her life? 

SAM. I do not propose to argue. 

GEBT. The man who does not pro- 
pose to argue with me is not going 
to be my husband. 

MBS. B. Gertrude! 

GEBT. (looking at sam). I mean it. 
(sAAi bows.) 

MBS. R. Please don’t listen to her, 
Sam. 

SAM. All my apologies, Mrs. Rhead. 
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gebt. And you, Rosie, what do you 
siy to all this? 

unsK (humbly and teaTfully). I— I 
lurdly understand. Sam, what is 
the matter? 

JOHN (coming to bose). It's quite 
simple, I believe in the future of 
iron ships and I have the courage 
of my convictions. Therefore you 
are not to be allowed to marry me. 
You see the connection is perfectly 
clear. But you shall many me, all 
the same! 

SAM (confidently). You don’t know 
my sister. 

NED (to SAM, facetiously). And you 
don't know John. 

SAM (turning to nbd, firmly) . Ned, 
go and order my carriage, there’s 
a good fellow. 

NED ( going off by the door into the 
hall). Oh, very well. (He closes 
the door behind him.) 

MRS. B. John, Johrr, why are you 
so set in your own ideas? Every- 
thing was going perfecdy smoothly. 
We were all so happy. And now 
you must needs fall out with your 
partners over iron ships. Do you 
prefer your iron ships to Rose’s 
happiness and your own? Is eoery~ 
thing to be sacrificed to iron ships? 

JOHN. There need be no question of 
sacrifice, if — 

SAM. If you can have it your own 
way. Of course. Mrs. Rhead, your 
son wants to risk the ruin of ail of 
us. Now, so far as we Sibleys are 
concerned, we won’t allow him to 
do so. If he stiB persists in his pur- 


pose, very well, that’s his look-out. 
Only— he can hardly be surprised 
if Rose’s family object— and very 
strongly— to letting him make her 
his wife. One does not entrust one’s 
daughter o.’’ one’s sister to a traitor, 

GERT. Sam, don’t be childish! 

SAM (drawing himself up). 1 beg 
your pardon. 

MBS. B. John, I’m your mother. 
Listen to me. Give up this idea of 
yours. For my sake— for the sake of 
all of us. 

JOHN. I cannot. 

MBS. B. But if it means so much 
unhappiness. 

JOHU. I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I gave it up. I beUeve in it 
It’s my religion. 

MBS. B. John, I beg you not to be 
profane. 

JOHN (a little quieter). I cannot 
ive up my idea, mother. I should 
e a coward to give it up. I should 
be miserable for the rest of my 
days. I could never look anyone in 
the face, not even my wife. (Enter 
NED from the haU.) 

NED (to SAM in a flunkey’s voice). 
Carriage is waiting, my lord. 

SAM. Now, Rose! Good evening, 
Mrs. Rhead. 

GEBT. Just a moment. (Drawing a 
ring off her finger) Ned! Hand this 
ring to Mr. Sibley with my com- 
pliments. 

NED. Must I? 
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geht. Yes. 

NED {taking the ring). The donkey 
becomes a beast of burden, {Hand- 
ing ring to sam) Sam, you get this, 
but you lose something that's worth 
a lot more, 

SAM {taking the ring). Of course 
1 have no alternative. 

BOSE. Good-bye, John. 

mbs. b. John, she’s going. Will you 
let her? 

JOHN {rigidly). I cannot give up 
my idea. 

SAM {going into the hall as hose 
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stands hesitating). Come along, 
child. I’m waiting. 

ROSE {7noving a step towards 
John). Stick to your ideal Let me 
go! I love you all the more for iti 

JOHN. Don’t worry. Rose. The fu- 
ture is on our side. 

BOSE {looking straight at him). 

I {Her emotion gets the better 

of her; she turns quickly and hur- 
ries from the room). 

GERT. {blankly, in spite of herself). 
The future! (She sinks down on a 
sofa and bursts into sobs, jom 
stands, looking after hose.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 

1885 

The Scene represents the same drawing-room as in Act One. But twenty- 
foe years haoe passed. We are now in the year 1885. Consequently great 
changes have occurred. The furniture has been re-arranged and added 
to. The flowered carpet of the first Act has given place to an Indian 
carpet. There are new ornaments amongst some of ihe old ones. The 
room is over-crowded with furniture in the taste of the period. 

It is about four o’clock of an afternoon in June. The curtains are drawn 
hack and the sun is shining brightly outside. 

ROSE SIBLEY, now MRS. JOHN BHEAD, forfy-six years of age and dressed 
in the fashion of 1885, her hair slightly grey at the temples, is seated writ- 
ing some notes at a desk near the windows, ned pym enters from the had, 
fmlouied by JOSN hheau. The former has developed into a well-preserved, 
florid, slightly self-sufficient man of forty-six. The latter, now fifty, has 
not changed so much physically except that his hair is grey and his fea- 
tures have become much firmer. But his manner has grown ei'‘’n more 
self-assured than it was in the first Act. He is in fact a person of authority; 
the successful man whose word is law. 
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'OHN. Oh, you ate there, Rosie. I’ve 
brought a person of importance to 
fi-e yon. 

iiosE {fining). Ned — (They shake 
handa.) 

NED, Now please don’t say what 
you were going to say. 

RO.-iE. And what was I going to 
say? 

NXD. That I’m quite a stranger 
since I came into the title. 

jiosE (curtseying and teasing). 
Lord Monkhurst, we are only too 
flattered— I was merely going to say 
that you look younger than ever. 

NED (seriously). Don’t I? That’s 
what everyone says. Time leaves 
me quite unchanged, don’t you 
know. 

JOHN. In every way. How old are 
you, Ned? 

NED (with a sigh). Well, I shall 
never see thirty again. 

JOHN. What about forty? 

NED. Or forty either. But my proud 
boast is I’m nearer forty than fifty. 

X>HN. Well, it can only be by a 
jouple of months. 

fJED. Sb!— It’s a lot more than you 
oay. Jack, 

OHN. I was fiftj' in April. There's 
iust five years’ ditference between 

«0SE (to Ned). You look more like 
Wm’s son. 


NED. Say nephew; don’t be too 
hard on him. 

ROSE. But I do wish you would go 
out of mourning. It doesn’t suit 
you. 

NED. Not these beautiful continua- 
tions? 

ROSE. Nol 

NED. Well, I’m awfully sony. But 
I can’t oblige you yet. Please re- 
member I’ve got three sudden 
deaths to ' work off. I think that 
when a man loses a harsh but be- 
loved uncle in a carriage accident, 
and two amiable cousins tlirough 
a misunderstanding about toad- 
stools, all in twelve months, why— 
(gesture)— the least he can do is to 
put himself unreservedly into die 
hands of his tailor, 

ROSE. I — 

JOHN (stopping her, kindly but 
rather tyrannically). Now enough 
of this graceful badinage. Ned and 
I are here on business. What are 
you up to, there, Rose? 

ROSE (with eager submissiveness). 
I was doing the invitations for the 
dinner, or rather for the reception. 

JOHN. Good. I’ve got some more 
names in my study. You’d better 
come in there with me. 

ROSE. Yos, love. 

NED. Am I invited to this dinner? 
I generally get very hungry about 
eight o’clock at nights. 

ROSE (teasing) . Yes, I think I put 
you down. It’s our wedding-day. 
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NED. Don’t tell me how long you’ve 
been married. It would age me! 

hose. Considering that we have a 
daughter who is turned twenty- 
two. 

JOHN. Yes, Ned, you must face the 
facts bravely. Old Mr. Sibley died 
in January, 1860 — 

HOSE. Sixty-one, love. 

JOHN {after a frown at being cor- 
rected). Sixty-one. And we were 
married in June of the following 
year. Surely you recall the face 
Sam pulled when he gave my little 
Rosie away. 

ROSE. But, love, it was a great con- 
cession for him to give me away 
at all, wasn’t it? 

JOHN. Oh, yes! 

HOSE. By the bye, he’s coming up 
to town this afternoon. 

JOHN. What, here? 

NED. Oh! But I ought to see old 
Sam. 

HOSE. Stay for tea, and you’ll see 
him and his wife, too. 

NED. His wife? His what did you 
say? 

BOSE, Now, Ned, it’s no use pre- 
tending you don’t know all about 
it. 

NED. 1 remember hearing a couple 
of years ago, before I went to In- 
dia, that Sam had staggered his 
counting-house by buying one of 
these new type-writing machines. 


and getting a young woman to 
work it for him. 

HOSE. That’s the person. Her name 
is Nancy. 

NED. Is it? Only fancy; Nancy. 
Nancy, in the counting-house.^ I say 
—are these girl-clerks or clerk-girls 
going to be a regular thing? What’s 
coming over the world? 

JOHN (shakes his head). Passing 
craze! Goes with all this Votes-for- 
Women agitation and so on. You’ll 
see, it won’t last a year— not a year! 
Of course, Sam— susceptible bach 
elor of fifty and over-just the man 
to fall a victim. Inevitable! 

ROSE. She’s a very well-meaning, 
honest creature. 

NED. You intimate with her, Rose? 

ROSE. I went to see her several 
times after she had her baby. 
They’re Ihing at Brockley. 

NED. Baby! Brockley! No more 
typewriting then. The tvpewritei 
has serv'-ed its turn— eh? Of course 
it was a great catch for her. 

JOHN. Yes, but it wouldn’t have 
been if Samuel hadn’t sold out. 

NED. How much did he retire with 
about? 

JOHN. Well, you see he was losing 
three thousand a year. He got 
£20,000 net cash. 

NED. I’m not a financier, but 
£20,000 cash in exchange for a 
loss of £3,000 a year doesn’t 
seem so bad! Think of the money 
he’d have made though, if he’d 
taken up with your ideas! 
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JOHV (iranicnllij) . You recollect the 
fi ,llv of iron ships? And the bco in 
mv’hnnnet? (Lnitgh.'i) There were 
only hmr wooden steamships built 
in this crmnir\' last year. Tlie rest 
were iron; 'ind I was responsible 
lor half a dozen of ’em. 

NTin. What’s all tliis talk about steel 
for sliips? 

JOHN ( dhdainfulhj) . Just talk. 

NED. Well, of course, if you're 
buildin" at tl'.e rate of sLt steamers 
a jear. I can understand your gen- 
erosity in the matter of subscrip- 
tions. 

HOSE. He is generous, isn’t he? 

NED. Told your wife about your 
latest contribution? 

JOHN. No, I was just going to. 

ROSE (proudly). John tells me 
everything. 

JOHN. And Rosie always approves, 
don't you, Rosie? Ah! The new 
generation can’t show such svives. 

Roafi (eagerly). Well? 

j< 'HN. I've decided to give ten thou- 
iaed pounds to the party funds— 
politics, you know. 

NED. You see, it’s to save the coun- 
try. That’s what it amounts to 
practically, in these days. I know, 
since I’ve gone into politics. 

RUSE. How noble! I’m so glad, 
John. 

NED, And the great secret— shall I 
tell her, or wiU you. Jack? 


JOHN. Go on. 

NED. How should you like your 
husband to be a baronet. Rose? 

BOSE. A baronet? 

NED. Sir John Rhead, Bart., and 
Lady Rhead! 

HOSE (ecstatic). Is he going to be? 

NED. As soon as our side comes into 
power— and we shall be in power 
in a month. John’Il be on tlie next 
Honours’ List. 

HOSE. In a month! 

NED. The Budget’s bound to be 
thrown out. They’re trying to in- 
crease the taxes on beer and 
spirits— I’ve studied the question 
deeply I know what will happen. 

HOSE. How magnificent! 

JOHN. Then you approve? (Rose 
kisses John fondly) That’s all we’ve 
called in for, just to make sure. 

HOSE (weeping). I — 

JOHN. What’s the matter? 

ROSE. I’m only sorry we haven’t 
had a son. 

NED. There, there! I’m sure you did 
your best. Rose. 

HOSE (to John). Are they making 
you a baronet because you’re giv- 
ing ten thousand to the party 
funds? 

NED. My dear woman! Of course 
not) 'That’s pure coincidence. 

ROSE (convinced). Oh! 
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NED. Your beloved John will be 
made a baronet solely on account 
of his splendid services to com- 
merce. Doesn’t he desei-ve it? 

hose. No one better. Do you know, 
I can scarcely believe it. Who—? 
Tell me all about it. 

JOHN. Well, it’s thanks to Ned in 
tlie first place. 

ROSE. To Ned? 

NED (pretending to he hurt). You 
needn’t be so surprised, Rose. You 
seem to be unaware that I’ve gone 
into polities. Don’t you read the 
newspapers? 

ROSE. No, I leave tlie newspapers 
to my daughter. 

NED. If you did, you’d know that I 
made a sensation in tlie Indian 
Debate, in the House of Lords. All 
that Afghanistan business, don’t 
you know. 

HOSE. Reallyl 

NED. Oh, I became quite a nob, at 
once. Bit of luck me having gone 
to India, wasn’t it? I’d spent the 
best part of a month in India; so, 
of course, I knew all about it. 

no.SE (solemnly). Of course, 

NED. The leader of the Opposition 
said I had a great future I 

JOHN. No doubt. 

NED (simply). I shall specialise in 
India and the Navy. You see my 
father being a rear-admiral, I 
ought to be familiar with the sub- 
ject. If fellows h'ke me don’t begin 


aog 

to take an interest in our neglected 
Navy, England’Il be playing seconu 
fiddle to Russia in five years’ time. 
Mark my word, in 1890. In 1890. 

ROSE. Perhaps you’ll be in the 
Government some day? 

NED. There’s no “perhaps” about it. 
I shalll There’s only one difiicultv. 

ROSE. 'WTiat’s that? 

NED (mysteriously and important) . 
I’m told I ought to marry'. 

JOHN (rather self-consciously). 
Nothing simpler. 

NED. I know! I’ve had seventeen 
indirect offers this last six months, 
and that’s a fact. 

HOSE. None suitable? 

NED. I’m afraid of ’em. It’s no joke 
going and marrying a perfect 
stranger. I want somebody I know 
—somebody I’ve known all my life, 
or at least all hers. 

BOSE. And can’t you find her? 

NED. I can. I have done. 

ROSE. Who is it, may one ask? 

NED. Jack knows. 

JOHN (turning to Rose and clear- 
ing his throat). Ned would like to 
marry into our family, Rose. 

NED (eagerly). You know I’ve been 
dead sweet on Emily for a couple 
of years at least. 

HOSE ( after a pause) . I know you’re 
very fond of her, and she of you. 
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N’:!> (rts above). You think she is, 
rL’ally!-’ 

IJOSE, But it seems so queer. 

JOHN {peremptorily) . How queer? 
We’re respectable enough for the 
young rascal, aren’t we? 

nosE. Of course. It would be ideal 
—ideal! My poor little Emily! 

NEu. Well, I’ve got that off my 
chest. I’ll be moving. I must be at 
the Carlton at three-thirty to setde 
up John’s busines.s with the panjan- 
drum. 

HOSE. You’ll come back for tea. 
She'll be here. {Enter from the hall 
Emily and Gertrude. Both are 
dressed to go out. Emily is a hand~ 
some girl of ttcenty-two. She has 
fine qualities, combining her 
fathers pluck toUh her mother’s 
loving nature. But she has been 
rather spoilt by her parents. Ger- 
trude follows. She has grown into 
a faded, acidu spinster with pro- 
tective impulses for her niece, 
Emily, on whom she spends all her 
suppressed maternal feelings. ) 

EMILY {slightly disconcerted). 
Why, father! How is it you aren’t 
at the works this afternoon earning 
our bread-and-butter? 

foiLv (delighted). Such imperti- 
riKice! 

HOSE. Emily, I really wonder at 
you! What your grandmother 
Rhead would have said to such 
manners if she’d been alive, I dare- 
n’t tliink. And Lord Monkhurst 
here, too! 

BMiLY. Well, maimna, you see, 
grandmother isn’t alive! (To ?«En, 


who, after shaking hands with 
GERTnuDE, advances towards her) 
And as for dear old Uncle Ned — 
(neh, JOHN and rose are all some- 
what put about by this greeting. 
NED hesitates, his hand half out) 
Aren’t you going to shake hands, 
then? 

NED {shaking hands). Why 
“uncle”? You’ve never called me 
uncle before? 

EMILY. Haven’t I? It seems to suit 
you. 

NED. I’m severely wounded. And 
1 shall retire into my wigwam until 
you make it up to me. 

HOSE. You really are very pert, 
Emily. 

EMILY (affectionately). I should 
have thought you would adore be- 
ing my uncle. I’m sure I like you 
lots more than I like Uncle Sam, 
for instance. 

NED. That’s better. I’m peeping out 
of my wigwam now. Only I won’t 
be your uncle. I won’t be any- 
body’s uncle. I don’t mind being 
your cousin, if that’s any use to 
you. 

GEHT. (sharply). He's afraid of be- 
ing taken for tlie same age as your 
auntie, darling. 

NED (to gebtrude). Half a mo- 
ment, Gertrude, and I’ll try to 
think of a compliment tliat will 
turn your flank. 

GEHT. My flank, Ned? 

NED. I mean — 
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EMILY {to her parents and ned). 
Where were you all off to? 

BOSE. Your father and I are going 
to the study. 

ned. And I’m going on an eirand, 
but I shan’t be long. 

JOHN. And may we ask where you 
and Auntie Gertrude are "off to,” 
Miss Inquisitive? 

CERT. Oh, Mr, Preece is calling for 
us to lake us to the Royal Acad- 
emy. 

EMILY. And then we shall have tea 
at the new Hotel M6tropole, in 
Northumberland Avenue. It’s the 
very latest thing. 

JOHN (in a different tone). Preece? 
But he was here last Sunday. 

EMILY. Yes, it was then wo ar- 
ranged it. 

JOHN. I don’t like the idea of your 
seeing so much of Preece. And your 
mother doesn't like it, eitlier. 

ROSE. No, indeedi 

GERT. But why not? He’s die clev- 
erest man in your works. You've 
often said so. 

JOHN. He may be the cleverest man 
in my works; but he isn’t going to 
be the cleverest man in my house. 
Who gave him leave to take half 
a day off, I should lilce to know? 

GERT. He said he had business in 
the West End. 

EMILY {to ned). Now if you want 
to make yourself useful as a cousin. 


please explain to tlie.se called-so- 
parents that they oughtn’t to spoil 
me one day, and rule me with a 
rod of iron the next. It’s not fair. 
It’s very bad for my disposition. 

NED {to JOHN"). Is this man-about- 
town the same Preece you were 
telling me of? 

EMILY. There you are, you see! He 
tells everyone about Mr. Preece. 
He’s as proud as Punch of Mr, 
Preece. 

JOHN {more kindly). Arthur Preece 
is a youth that I discovered in my 
drawing office. Last year I took 
out a patent for him for bending 
metal plates at a low temperature; 
and it’s attracted some attention. 
But our relations ai-e purely busi- 
ness. 

GERT. Still, it was you who first 
asked him to the house. 

JOHN {drily). It was. And Rose 
kept him for tea. It’s all our fault 
as usual. However— (rising)— you’ll 
kindly tell Master Preece that you 
can’t give yourselves the pleasure 
of his society tiiis afternoon. 

EMILY. But why? 

JOHN (continuing). And if he’s ob- 
streperous, inform him that I am 
in my study, and rather anxious to 
know exactly what his business in 
the West End is. 

EMILY (insisting). But why, father? 

JOHN (firmly). Simply because your 
mother and I wish you to be in 
this afternoon. Uncle Sam and Aunt 
Nancy are coming, for one thing. 
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FMiLY (tUsdainfuUi/). Uncle Snm! 
Aunt N’.incy! 

iiO‘E. EiniK ! I won’t have you 
liaiKlym? words with your father; 
■vtiii seem to have lost all sense of 
respect. 

EMILY (to NFn avgtihj). Aren’t 
thtv tvrauts! [She goes to a little 
table and takes off her bonnet, in 
a quick anwnjcd u'aij.) 

EosE (venj politchj and nicely to 
GEnruuDE ) . Gertrude, if you aren’t 
qoing out, could you come into 
the study about those addresses? 

GERT. {somewhat snappishly, taking 
Emily's bonnet). Of course! (She 
goes out quickly.) 

joie; (to ned) . Well, you’ve got to 
be off then, for the moment. (All 
are near the door now, except 
EMILY, who is drawing off her 
ghees savagely.) 

nosE fin a low voice to ned). Till 
tea, tlien. (She goes out, nodding 
her head significantly.) 

NED (hesitating). Yes. (To john) 
But I must just kiss the hand of this 
new cousin of mine first. 

JOHN ( in a peculiar tone) . Oh! All 
right! (He follows rose.) 

NED (going up to EMILY, whose 
face is turned away ingratiatingly). 
Now, I'm not included in this 
frown, urn I.^ 

EMILY (facing him arul bursting 
oiift. But don't yon tliink it’s a 
shame, seriously? 

NED. CJf course if you’ve promised 
Mr. Preece, and don’t want to dis- 
appoint him 


EMILY (with false lightness). Oh, 
Mr. Pieece is nothing to me! Only 
I do want to know where I am. 
The fact is they let me do as I like 
in little things, and they’re fright- 
fully severe in big things. Not 
really big things, but— you know — 

NED. Middling big things. 

EMILY. After all T’m twenty-two. 

NED. A mature age. 

ENHLY (huffy). Oh! Naturally you 
take their side! 

NED. Honour bright, I don't! I tell 
you I feel far more lilce your age 
than theirs. Tm much younger than 
your father— much! That’s why I 
don’t like being called uncle. 

EMILY. Really? 

NED. Really. 

EMILY (confidentially). And there’s 
another thing. They oughtn’t to 
treat Auntie Gerti’ude Iffce that, 
ought tliey? She’s got more brains 
than anybody else here. 

NED. Than your father? 

EMILY. No, not than father. I 
meant mother, and Uncle Sam, and 
me— and you 

NED. I see. 

EMILY. Who is it runs the house? 
You don’t suppose it’s mother, do 
you? Mother is absorbed in lather, 
quite absorbed in him. No! It’s 
auntie does everything. And yet 
she’s nobody, simply nobody. She 
arranges to take me out, an& they 
stop it without so much as apologis- 
ing to her. 
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NED. Well, you see, she’s an old 
maid. 

EMILY. I don’t care whether she’s 
an old maid or not. She’s the only 
friend I have. Father and mother 
are most awfully fond of me and 
all that, and mother is sweet, isn’t 
she? But still that makes no differ- 
ence. There are two camps in this 
house; they’re in one, and auntie 
and I are in the other. And I tell 
you we have to be regular con- 
spirators, in self-defence. Of course 
I’m trusting you. 

NED (who has been playing with 
a book he has picked up from a 
table). You may. 

EMILY. For instance, they won’t 
let me read Ouida. They don’t 
even like auntie to read Ouida. 

NED. This isn’t Ouida. 

EMILY. I know it isn’t. That’s Wil- 
liam Black. They’re always throw- 
ing William Black at me, and I 
hate him. I want to read Ouida. 

NED. You must wait till you’re 
married. 

EMILY. I won’t. And I do so want 
to go to the Hotel Mfetropole. 

NED. I thought it was the Royal 
Academy. 

EMILY. Tlie Academy too. 

NED. Look here, Emily. Suppose I 
arrange a little theatre party? 

EMILY. Not with father and mother. 
They’ll want to go to something 
silly. 


NED. No. Just your auntie and me— 
and you, of course. 

EMILY. Will you? 

NED. Rather! 

EMILY. Y'ou’re quite coming out. 
But will they allow it? 

NED. You bet they will. 

EMILY. Where? 

NED. Anywhere you like. 

EMILY. Do you know The Mikado’s 
been running three months, and I 
haven’t seen it yet? 

NED. “Here’s a 'How d’you do!*' 
The Savoy then. 

EMILY. Oh! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Thanks; you are a dear. 

NED (pleased). Am I? That’s all 
right then. Au revoir. (Turns to the 
door.) 

EMILY (calling him back). Cousin! 
(She beckons him to come to her) 
What’s this secret between you and 
father and mother? 

NED. What secret? 

EMILY (crossly). Now you needn’t 
pretend. I could see it as plain as 
anything when I came in. And 
when they went out too, for that 
matter. 

NED. I can’t stand being bullied. 

EMILY. TeU me, and I won’t bully 
you. 

NED (solemnly). You’re going to 
be related to a baronet. 
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EMILY (diiturhcd) . They don’t 
want me to marry a baronet, do 
they? 

NET). Foolish creatnrel No. It’s the 
opposite camp that's about to re- 
ceive a title. 

EMILY (delighted). Fathcr-a baro- 
net! 

NED. I'm just off to make the final 
arrangements now. 

EMILY. Truly? 

NED. Don’t be misled by my modest 
exterior. I’m a terrific nob— really. 
(He turns to go.) 

EMILY (as he is going). Didn’t you 
say something about kissing my 
hand? One of your jokes, I suppose. 
(neu comes and kisses it, then 
hurries to the door. As he opened 
it he looks back and says “The Mi- 
kado,” and hurries out, emily 
Atencfa a moment in thought, a 
smile on her Ups. Then she hums, 
quite unconsciously, “For he's 
going to marry Yum-Yum, Yum- 
Yumr Goes back to the table on 
which the William Black is lying, 
picks it up— opens it, reading a hit, 
then fiings the book aside, mutter- 
ing in disgust, “Black!’’ Thompson 
inters. He has grown old in the 
service of the riieads.) 

THOMPSON (announcing). Mr. 
Preece. (He withdraws. ABTinm 
lUEECE enters. His age is twenty^ 
Hve; he is a man of the clerk class, 
whose talent and energy have made 
him what he is. He is ftdl of en- 
thusiasm, earnest, hut with a rough 
sense of humour. Rather short and 
stocky in figure, but important. His 
clothes are neat and useful-hut 
very simple.) 


FBEECE (excited). Good afternoon, 
Miss Rhead. I’m afraid I’m a little 
early. 

EMILY (putting on the manner of 
a woman of the world). Not at all, 
Mr. Preece. I’m sure Auntie Ger- 
trude will be delighted. 

PHEECE (vaguely). She’s not here 
now, your aunt? 

EMILY (looking round). No. 

PHEECE (eagerly). I wonder if 1 
should have time to tell you some- 
thing before she comes in. It isn’t 
that it’s a secret. But nobody knows 
yet, and I should like you to be 
the first. 

EMILY. How very kind of you, Mr. 
Preece! 

PREECE. I’ve only just known it my- 
self. 

EMILY'. It seems to be very thrill- 
ing. 

piffiEc^E. It is, rather. It’s just this. 
I’ve succeeded in making mild 
steel nearly five per cent, lighter 
than it’s ever been made before. 
Neivly five per cent, lighter, and 
no extra cost. 

EMILY'. Really! How much is five 
per cent.? 

PHEECE. It’s one-twentietli part. 
You know, it’s enormous. 

EMILY. I suppose it is, 

PHEECE, I dare say you don’t quite 
realise what it means— this enor- 
mous change in the specific gravity. 
But it Is enormous. 
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EMILY. What is specific gravity? In 
a word? 

pheece. It’s— well— Now supposing 
—Do you mind if I explain that to 
you some other time? I’d like to, 
awfully! 

EMILY. Oh! Any time! 

PBEECE. It’s quite O.K., you know. 
And the thing comes to this. As- 
sume the steel for a biggish ship 
cost <£20,000. Under my new proc- 
ess you’d get the same result with 
steel that weighed about a twen- 
tieth less and cost, roughly, £ 19,- 
000. Net saving of nearly one thou- 
sand pounds! 

EMILY (impressed). And did 
you — 

PHEECE (continuing). And not only 
that. As tlie hull weighs so much 
less, you can carry a proportion- 
ately heavier cargo in the same 
bottom. 

EMILY. Well, I never heard of such 
a thing! And am I really the first 
to know? 

PBEECE. You are. 

EMILY. And you found out this all 
alone? 

PBEECE. Oh, yes! Except the mana- 
ger, nobody has any idea of what 
I’ve been experimenting on. 

EMILY. Not even father? 

PBEECE. No, 

EMILY. I suppose he knows you are 
experimenting. 


PBEECE. Of course. That’s my job. 
That’s what he took me out of the 
drawing office for. I’m always ex- 
perimenting on something. 

EMILY. I expect you’re what they 
call an inventor. 

PBEECE (humorously) . I expect 1 
am. (Eagerly) I’d practically fin- 
ished this experiment a week ago. 
But I hiid to make sure whether 
there was any manganese left in 
the steel, I’ve been getting a friend 
at the City and Guilds of London 
Institute to analyse it for me— you 
know, the big, red building in Ex- 
hibition Road. I’ve just come from 
there. 

EMILY. So that was your businesji 
in the West End? (pbeece nods) 
I’m sure auntie and I hadn’t ait 
idea it was anytlting half so ro- 
mantic. 

PBEECE. It is romantic, isn’t it? 

EMILY. No wonder you’re so e.v- 
cited. 

PBEECE. Am I? Well, I don’t care! 
It’s all right. That’s aU I care about. 
Here’s a bit of the steel now. (He 
offers her a small sample,) 

EMILY. Is it for me? May I keep it? 

PBEECE. I want you to. 

EMILY. Rather a stiange thing for 
a girl to keep, isn’t it? 

PBEECE. You don’t mind 

EMILY. I’d part with all my jewel- 
lery before I parted witli this. 
D’you know, it makes me feel very 
proud. And when I think of poor 
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oM faiher not knowing anything 
Jiont it 

puLFiE. I shall tell him tomorrow 
if hr tan spare time to see me. 

I MiLY. .Spare time to see you— 

PHEtCE. OhI \ou don’t know, but 
Mr. Rhead’s a sort of crowned head 
on the uoi'ks. You can’t walk into 
his office as if it was a public-house, 
I can tell you. 

EMILY. But it's so important for 
him. 

I'lLECE. Rather! Much more im- 
portant for him than for me. 

n.MiLv. Why? 

PPEECE. Under our agreementl Our 
agreement has five years to run 
jet, and during that time every- 
thing I do belongs to the firm. I 
only get a percentage on whatever 
my inventions bring in. 

EMILY. What percentage? 

pnEECE. Ten. For eveij^ hundred 
pounds profit I get ten pounds and 
the firm gets ninety, 

EMILY. Rut what a Rightful shame! 
It ought tn be the other way about 
—you niuetj- pounds and the firm 
ten. 

ii!Li.<E. Ob, no! It’s fair enough— 
leiih! They pay me a very good 
vilarv. And j-ou must remember if 
Mr. Rhead hadn t taken me out of 
the drawing office, I should be 
there now getting two pounds a 
week! 


EMILY. I don’t care! I think it’s a 
frightful shame. I shall tell father. 

PREECE {half playfully). Please 
don’t unless you want to ruin me 
with him. I owe just about every, 
thing to your father. 

EMILY. But it’s so horridly unfair. 

PREECE. Oh, no! I assure you. I 
shall have all the money I want, 
and moie. And it will always be my 
invention. That’s the point, 

EMILY. Then you don’t care for 
money? 

PREECE. Yes, I do. I want enough. 
In fact, I want a good deal. But 
what’s interesting is to do things, 
and to do ’em better and quicker, 
and less clumsily than ever they 
were done before. If I can make 
nineteen tons of steel do the work 
of twenty— Well, I reckon I’ve ac- 
complished something for the 
world. 

EMILY. I like that. It’s very original. 

PREECE. Not my notion, you know. 
I’m a disciple of William Morris. 

EMILY, Ohl He’s a poet, isn’t he? 

PREECE. You should read The 
Earthly Paradise. 

EMILY. I should love to. 

PREECE, If people would read a 
bit moie William Morris, and less 
of tliese silly gim-crack novels 
about lord and actresses— Ouida 
and so on-Whaf s the matter? 

EMILY". Notliing. (With a certain 
self-satisfaction) William Black’s 
silly too, isn't he? 
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PHEECE. Of course. 

EMILY (-firmly). I’m going to read 
The Earthly Paradise. 

pbeece. Let me lend it you. I’ve 
got a signed copy, from tlie author. 

EMILY. You know an author! 

PBEECE I know William Morris. I 
was up at his stable last night, 

EMILY. His stable? 

PBEECE. He gives lectures in a 
stable behind his house at Ham- 
mersmith. I wish you'd heard him 
pitching into the House of Lords, 
“A squad of dukes.” 

EMILY. But why? 

PBEECE. Oh, because they aren’t 
interested in the right thing. 

EMILY. What is the right thing? 

PBEECE. The right thing is to make 
the world fit to live in. 

EMILY. But isn’t it? 

PBEECE. Have you ever been to the 
East End? 

EMILY. I did some slumming once, 
just to see. But I was so ashamed 
to go into their awful houses, that 
I never tried again. 

PBEECE (getting up, excited). 
That’s grand! That’s grand! That’s 
just how I feel. Everyone feels like 
that that’s got any imagination and 
any sense of justice. We ought to 
be ashamed of the East End. At 
least the governing classes ought. 
Not for the poor, but for them- 
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selves. They ought to go and get 
buried if they can’t govern bettor 
than that. 

EMILY (after a pause, rising as in 
thought; moved). But how are you 
going to change it? 

PBEECE. Not by slumming, that’s a 
certainty. You can only change 
it by getting some decent laws 
passed, and by plajing fair, and 
doing your job, and thinking a 
great deal less about eating and 
drinking, and fine clothes, and 
being in the swim and all that sort 
of nonsense. Do you know what 
I am going to do as soon as I can 
afford? I’m going to be a Member 
of Parliament. 

EMILY (low). Why did you offer to 
take us to the Hotel Metropole? 

PBEECE (confused). I thought 
you’d like it. I-I 

EMILY. You despise it yourself. 

PBEECE. I’m human. 

EMILY. But (She dratDS close 

to him.) 

PBEECE. Tm very ambitious. I want 
a whole lot of things. But if I 
thought I could find someone— find 
a woman, who— who feels as I feel; 
who’d like before eveiything to 
help to make the world decent— 
I’d 

EMILY. I (Profoundly stirred, 

she foils into his arms.) 

PBEECE. Emily! (He hisses her long, 
holding her close.) 

EMILY (gently releases herself and 
walks away. With effort) . I haven’t 
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told >ou. I forgot. Father doesn’t 
Hlsh me to go out with you this 
afternoon. He’s here now, in the 
.study. (GERTRUDE enters from the 
hdl^ without her bonnet this time.) 

imRT. Good afternoon, Mr. Preece. 
(They shake hands. To emily) I 
suppose you— er— told Mr. Preece 
that the e.xcursion is counter- 
manded? (She goes to the fire- 
place. ) 

EMILY. Yes, Mr. Preece was just 
going. (Gently) Good afternoon. 
(She holds out her hand to preece, 
who hesitates, emily repeats In 
firmer tone) Good afternoon. (In 
a tender voice) Please! (With a 
smile) Another time! (preece 
shakes hands and, bowing to ger- 
TnuDE, retires. As he departs Ger- 
trude rings the bell by the fire- 
place. ) 

GEBT. Well, I’ve been catching it, 
I cun tell you! 

EMILY (s/wfcfifi). M^hat about? 

CERT. About you. They simply 
asked me to go into the study so 
that I could be talked to— for your 
good, my girl. 

EMILY. They weren't rude, were 
thev':' 

geht. You know your mother’s al- 
wu}s almost most considerate. She’s 
an .uigel. But your father mbbed 
It in finely. How many times had 
jou seen the young man?-If ever 
all me.-'— What on earth was I think- 
ing of?— What on earth was your 
mother doing to have noticed noth- 
ing? (As if your mother ever no- 
tice anj-thing!) And so on! Of 
couise, I told them pretty straight 


that they were making a most 
ridiculous fuss about nothing. 

EMILY. Well, anyhow, I’ve let him 
kiss me. 

geht. You’ve let him kiss you? 
When? 

EMILY. Just now. Here. 

GEHT. But what 

EMILY. Don’t ask me. I don’t know, 
I really don’t. But I’ve felt it com- 
ing for some time. 

gert. Do you mean to say he 
walked in here and proposed to you 
straight off, and you accepted him? 

EMILY. I didn’t accept him, be- 
cause he didn’t propose. He was 
talking about his ideas. 

GEBT. What ideas? 

EMILY (with a vague gesture). Oh, 
about the world in general, and all 
that he means to do. He’s made 
another mar'ellous invention, only 
no one knows except me. It was 
the excited way he talked— some- 
how— I couldn’t help it— before I 
knew what we were doing, he’d 
got his arms round me. 

CERT, (rather sternly, in spite of 
her tender feeling). Well, Emily, I 
must say I'm very surprised. 

EMILY. So am I. 

GERT. Of course you’re engaged to 
him? 

EJHLY. Am I? 

GEHT. And it’ll be all my fault 
However, it’s got to be seen 
through to the end now. 
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EMILY. He has very strange ideas. 
They sound splendid when he’s ex- 
plaining them. But d’you know, he 
thinks Ouida’s silly. 

GEHT. Does he? 

EMILY. And he really doesn’t care 
about money and fashion and all 
that sort of thing. He despises go- 
ing to the Hotel Mfitropnle. He 
only offered to go there because 
he thought it would please our 
horrid little minds-I was so 
ashamed. 

GEHT. But surely you knew aU this 
before— at least you guessed it? 

EMILY. I didn’t, auntie. I never 
thought about his ideas, never! I 
just — 

GEKT. You just simply fell into his 
arms as soon as you heard them, 
that’s all. Well, surely in that case, 
you must admiie these ideas of 
liis tremendously. (She sits in an 
armchair.) 

EMILY. I don’t know. Yes. I admire 
them, but 

GEHT. Listen, young woman! Are 
you in love with him, or aren’t you? 

EMILY. I— I How can you tell 

whetlier you’re in love with a man 
or not? 

GEHT. Supposing you were alone 
with him here, now— would you 
let him kiss you again? (Pause.) 

EMILY. I 

GEBT. Now, out with it! 

EMILY. I shouldn’t be able to stop 
him, should I? 


GEHT. That’s enough. 

EMILY. Yes. But then what about 
father? He would be frightfully 
angij', I can see that. Oh, I do 
hate unpleasantness, auntie. And 
Mr. Preece’s ideas are really vert 
peculiar. 

GERT (after a look at emily) 
Listen, Emily! I was once engaged 
to be married. 

EMILY. Oh, auntie! I always knew 
you must ha\’e been. Do teU me 
Who was it? 

GEHT. Your Uncle Sam. 

EMILY, (staggered). Not Uncle 
Sam? 

GEHT. You’re surprised, naturally. 
But you musn’t be too hard. Re- 
member it was twenty-five years 
ago. Uncle Sum was a splendid 
fellow then. He’s old now. We’re 
all old, except you— and Mr. Preece. 
You’ve got the only thing worth 
having, you two. 

EMILY (sitting at gehthude’s feet). 
What’s that? 

GEHT. Youth. Your Uncle Sam lived 
the miserable life of a bachelor till 
he was fifty. He’d have been a 
veiy different man if I’d married 
him. And I should have been a very 
different woman. 

EMILY. Why did you breiik it off? 

GERT. I broke it off because there 
were difficulties; and becau.se 1 
thought his ideas were peculiar; 
and because I hated unpleasant- 
ness! And now look at me! Couldn’t 
I have ruled a house and a family? 
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rouWn’t I have played the hostess? 

In another /one) 'Today the one 
poor little joy I have in life is to 
pretend I'ni your mother. Look at 
inv po.sitioii here. I’m only 

EMii.Y (passionately). Oh, auntie, 
don’t! I can't hear to hear you say 
it. I know! 

GcnT. We were opposite in every 
wav, vour uncle and I, but I— I 
loved him. 

EMILY (softly). Do you still love 
him, auntie? 

GERT. (in a fiat tone of despair). 
No! Love dies out. 

EMILY (after a moment). Why 
didn't you marry somebody else? 

GEHT. There was nobody else. 
There never is anybody else when 
you’ve made the mistake I made. 
'Many ! I could have chosen among 
a do/.cn men! But they were all the 
wrong men. Emilyl Fancy pouring 
out tea every day of your life for 
the uTong man. Every breakfast 
time— every afternoon! And there 
lie sits, and nothing will move him. 
Think of that, Emily— think of that. 
(A pause.) 

EMILY (embracing her again). Oh, 
auntie! I love you awfully! 

GERT. You must show some cour- 
age, my girl. Don’t be afraid of 
anything— and especially not of 
arguments and threats. What does 
unpleasantness matter, after all? 
It’s over in a month; but a mistake 
lasts for ever. 

EMILY. YouTl help me? 


GERT. That’s all I live for. (She 
kis.ses EMILY tenderly) Is that 
Sam’s voice? (Thompson enters.) 

THOMPSON (announcing) .Mt. 
and Mrs. Sibley. (He retires) 
(SAMUEL SIBLEY and his wife 
NANCY enter, samuel, who is now 
fifty-three, has grown into a rather 
fahby nonentity, grey-haired with 
longish side whiskers and glasses. 
Ilis manner is important and fussy. 
NANCY is a buxom, Yorkshire 
woman of thirty-two, round-faced, 
good-natured, full of energy. She 
wears the fashionable fersey of 
1885 and a very definite “bustle.”) 

SAM. Well, Gertrude? Well, my 
little Emmie! (He kisses emily, 
who gives her cheek unwUUngly-, 
then shakes hands with gerthude.I 

GERT. How are you, Sam; and you, 
Mrs. Sam? 

N.ANCY. Nicely, thank you! (Shak- 
ing hand vigorously with gehtrude 
and emily) Everybody well, here? 

EMILY. Yes, thank you. 

NANCY. That’s fine! Then your 
mother got Sam’s letter saying we 
were coming? 

EMILY (drily). Oh, yes! 

NANCY. I said to Sam it would hap- 
pen be best to write and tell you. 
So he wrote— (te/fh a look at s.im) 
—finally. 

s.AM (with a serious tone). We 
nearly didn’t come. 

GERT. Anything wrong? 

SAM. Infant’s temperature up at a 
hundred last night However, it 
was normal this morning. 
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nancy. You know he takes the 
baby’s temperature every night. 

EMILY. Oh, do you, uncle? How 
funny! 

SAM. I don’t see anything funny 
about it, niece. Good thing if some 
parents took their responsibilities 
a bit more seriously. 

NANCY. I must say Sam makes a 
very good father. 

GERT. Let me see— how old is 
Dickie now? 

SAM. We never call him Dickie— 
Richard, better; less nonsensical. 
{He settles down solemnly in a 
chair.) 

NANCY. Yon’ve no idea whet I call 
him when you’re not tliere, Sam! 
(To gerthote) He was two on the 
second of this month. He talks like 
anything! You ought to see him and 
his father together. It’s killing! The 
little thing’s so exactly like Sam. 

EMILY ( examining sam) . Is he? We 
must go down to Brockley, mustnt 
we, auntie? 

NANCY (drily). I’ve been expecting 
you for the better part of some 
time. (Then cordiaUy) I should 
love you to come as soon as Tve 
got a new cook. (With emphasis) 
Oh, my! 

GERT. Are you having trouble? 

NANCY. Trouble’s not the word. 
And as for the nurse-maid! If it 
wasn’t for Sam being free — 

GERT. D’you take your share, Sam? 


NANCY. By the hour he wheels that 
child up and down. 

EMELY. Not in the street? 

SAM. Wliy not, niece? Anything to 
be ashamed of in being a father? 

NANCY. That’s what we came up 
for today, to buy a new perambu- 
lator. He did try to repair the 
otber in the little workshop he’s 
made himself at the end of the 
garden- and most useful he is for 
odd jobs. Upon my word, he’s busy 
from morning to night! But we 
thought it better to buy a ne\V 
pram altogether. 

SAM (discontented), Nancy would 
insist on having one of those new 
things with indianibber tyres, as 
they call them. 

NANCY (very definitely). Now, 
Sam. I thought we’d done with that 
question. 

SAM. Yes; hut rubber tyres on 
gravel paths! It’s obvious they’ll not 
last a 

NANCY. I told you Mrs. Caton 
across the road told me 

SAM. Oh, very well! Very well! 
Only it’s very light and Eimsy. 

EMILY (restless). I tliink I’ll ^o 
and tell father and mother you re 
here. (Going towards the door.) 

NANCY (rising, very convinced) 
Come and see for yourself wha« 
you think of the pram and the,' 
rubber tyres. 

EMILY (rising) . It it here? 

NANCY. Yes, in the hall. 
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S 4 M. I di’emed it imprudent to let 
them send it down by train. So 
we brought it away on the roof of 
a four-wheeler. 

emu.y I patroniiimijij) . Well, let’s 
go and inspect it, Aunt Nancy. 

(EMILY ami NANCY gO off.) 

TEHT. {tcatting till the door is 
closed; in low, quiet tones). Sam, 
I’m so glad you’ve come. There’s 
going to be anotlier tragedy in 
diis house, if some of us don’t do 
something. 

1.AM. Another tragedy? What do 
you mean? 

uLiiT. I just mean a tragedy. That 
child’s head over heels in love with 
young Arthur Preece, at the works, 
and John simply won’t hear of it. 

SAM. Why? 

GEKT. (shrugs her shoulders) . Why, 
indeed? Sam, if there’s any discus- 
sion while you're here I want you 
to help me all you can. 

SAM. But really, Gertrude, How 
can I meddle in an affair like that? 
I have my own responsibilities. 

CEKT. Sam, it’s many years since I 
asked the slightest favour of you. 

S.VM (moved, friendUj). Come, 
come. Don’t go so far back as all 
that. We’re all very comfortable 
as we are, I think. (The door 
opens.) 

GEBT. (quick and low). But will 
you? You’ve got more influence 
than 1 have. 

S.A.M (low). All right. (Pats her 
arm) All right. (Enter hose and 

JOHN.) 


JOHN (coming up to SAEr a little 
patronisingly) . Sam, glad to see 
you! How’s the precious family 
getting on? Any new trouble lately? 

SAM (a little sharply) . Oh, no! .-^nd 
what about yours? (In a significant, 
bantering tone) Any new trouble 
lately? 

JOHN. Mine? Trouble? No! 

ROSE (kissing sam fondly). Your 
wife’s here? 

SAM. She’s downstairs some- 
where — 

JOHN (interrupting sharply) , 
Where’s Emily? 

CERT. She’s just gone with Mrs. 
Sam to look at a new — 

JOHN (interrupting again). Preece 
hasn’t been, has he? 

CERT. He’s been and gone. 

JOHN. Were you here? 

CERT. I was here part of the time. 

JOHN. You ought to have been here 
all the time. What did you tell him? 

GEHT. Emily told him you wished 
us to stay at home this afternoon. 

JOHN (nodding curtly). So much 
for that. 

s.AEr. So even you are not quite 
without ’em, Jack? 

JOHN. Not quite without what? 

SAM. Family troubles. 
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JOHN. What in heaven’s name are 
you driving at? 

SAM. Nothing. I only gathered from 
your tone that Preece was consid- 
ered— er— dangerous. 

JOHN (hedging). Oh, nol I’m 
merely taking precautions. Preece 
is an excellent fellow in his way- 
brilliant even. 

SAM. But you wouldn’t care for 
him as a son-in-law. 

JOHN (positively). I should not. 

BOSE (shaking her head). No! 

SAM. I’ve always understood he 
had a great career before him. 

JOHN. So he has, undoubtedly. You 
should see what he’s got me to do 
at the works. Made me instal the 
telephone. And his latest is that he 
wants me to put down an electric 
li^t plant. What do you think of 
that? 

SAM. He must be very enthusiastic. 

GEBT. I should think he just is! 

JOHN. Why, the boy’s invention- 
mad. He thinks of nothing else. 

SAM. Well, if you ask me I’d sooner 
have that kind of madness than 
most kinds 1 meet with. Seems to 
me people have gone mad on bi- 
cycles or banjo-iplaying or this 
lawn-teimis, as its called. It was 
different in om: day. Jack, when 
young men took an interest in 
volunteering and the defence of 
their coimtry. I’ve quite decided 
when our boy grows up — 


GEBT. (putting a hand on sam’s 
arm). Sami— Emily may be back 
any moment. We were talking 
about Arthur Preece, 

SAM. So we were. (Turns again to 
JOHN) Well, Jack 

JOHN (annoyed). Look here, Sam— 
I don’t mind being frank with you. 
Her mother and I have somelmdy 
else in view for Emily. 

SAM. Oh! 

GEBT. (bitterly), I thought a.* 
much. (A slight pause.) 

JOHN (carelessly to saai) . Have you 
heard I’m going to have a title? 

SAM. No! What title? 

JOHN. Baronet. 

GEBT. (quicldy). You never told 
me. 

ROSE (soothingly). It only came 
out this afternoon, Gertrude dear. 

SAM. Oh— ho. 

JOHN (still wHh an affectation of 
carelessness). And what’s more, 
Emily can many— under the very 
happiest auspices— into the peerage 
That’s why we don’t want her to 
see too much of young Preece. 

SAM. And may one ask who is the 
Peer? 

JOHN. Monkhurst, of course. 

SAM. Ned! 

CERT. Ned? 

BOSE. Wouldn’t it be ideal, Sanw 
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SAM. He’s keen— Ned? 

JOHN. Very! Put that in your pipe 
and smoke it, my boy. (emily and 
NANCY re-enter rather suddenly. 
AH the others have a self-conscious 
air . ) 

JOHN (rather negligently). Well, 
Nancy. How are you? It seems the 
infant’s grown out of his pram. 
(Shakes hands.) 

NANCY ( rather proud of being able 
fo call the great man “John” and 
yet trying not to be proud). Clad 
to see you, John, (hose and nancy 
embrace. An awkward pause.) 

EMILY (with suspicion) . What’s the 
matter here? More secrets? 

GEHT. (in an outburst). It’s being 
arranged tliat you are to marry 
Lord Monkhursl. 

JOHN (nonplussed, coldly angry). 
Gertrude, are you stark staring mad 
—blurting things out like that? 

ROSE (shocked). Gerbude, dear— 
really! 

GEHT. (firmly). She’d better know, 
hadn’t she? 

JOHN. You 

NANCY (blandly). Well, anyhow, 
the fat’s in the fire now, isn’t it, 
John? 

JOHN (turning to nancy). Sorry 
you’ve been let in for a bit of 
a scene, Nancy. 

NANCY (cheerfully). Oh! Don’t 
mind me. I know what family life 
is-my word! I’m from Yorkshue! 


Best to have it out fair and square 
— tliat’s my experience. 

SAM. That’s what she always says 
when the infant’s obstreperous. 
Why, the night before last, just 
as we were getting off to .sleep 

JOHN. There’s notliing to have out! 

GEHT. Oh, yes, there is. Emily’s in 
love with Arthur Preece. 

JOHN. What’s this? 

emely (very nervous; to geh- 
trude). What do you mean— it’s 
being anunged for me to marry 
Lord Monkhurst? Me— marry old 
Ned! 

JOHN. He’s not old. 

EMILY. Isn’t he old enough to be 
my father? 

JOHN. Certainly not. 

SAM (mischievously). I doubt it. , 

JOHN (turning on him). You're the 
last man to talk about difference of 
age between husband and wife. 

ROSE (smoothing over the awk- 
wardness). But you’re very happy, 
ai'en’t you, dear? 

SAM. Naturally. 

NANCY. I don’t see that age mat- 
ters— so long as people really fancy 
each other. I’m sure Sam gets 
younger every day. 

JOHN. Of course! (Turning to 
EMILY angrily) What’s this tale 
about you being in love with 
Preece? 
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EMILY. I 

JOHN. Has he been proposing to 
you? 

EMILY. No. 

JOHN {disdainfully). Then how can 
you be in love with him? 

EMILY (resenting his tone). Well, 
I am in love with him, if you want 
to know, father. 

JOHN. You have the audacity 

NANCY. Come, John, it’s not a crime. 

JOHN. Preece is not of our class at 
all. It’s a gross mistake to marry 
out of your class. 

NANCY (bantering). Now, John, 
that’s not very tactful, seeing that 
Sam married out of his class. 

SAM. Don’t be foolish, Nani I mar- 
ried a lady. Even a marquis 
couldn’t do more. 

JOHN. My dear Nancy, you belong 
to the family— that’s enoughl Preece 
is quite a different affair. Just a 
common clerk until I 

EMILY. I can’t see what more you 
want. He has the most beautiful 
manners, and, as for m'oney, he’ll 
make lots. 

JOHN. How will he make lots? 

EMILY. With his inventions. You 
haven’t heard about his latest. But 
I have. He’s told me. Here it is. 
(Hands piece of steel to her 
father.) 

JOHN (taking it). And what’s this? 


EMILY. I don’t know exactly. But 
it’s very wonderful. It’s steel, I 
think— a new kind. 

JOHN (drily). Yes. I see it’s steel. 

EMILY. And I think it’s a greai 
sliame for you to take nine-tenth'j 
of all the money from his inven- 
tions, and for him to only have 
one-tenth. 

JOHN (flashing up) . What? Has he 
been whining to you in that style? 

EMILY (passionately). No, he hasn’t 
been whining to me in that style. 
He hasn’t been whining at all. He 
tliought it was quite fair. It only 
came out by pure accident, and I 
promised I’d never breathe a word 
You must forget what I’ve said. 

JOHN. I’ll teach him 

EMILY (more passionately). If you 
ever say a single thing, father. I’ll 
run away and never come back. 

BOSE. Child! pleasel (She tries to 
soothe her.) 

SAM (to calm the stress). Hand 
over. Jack. ( Takes the piece of steel 
and looks al it) I fully admit 1 
was wrong about ii'on. But even you 
won’t prophesy that steel’s going 
to take the place of iron for ships! 

JOHN (shortly). I don’t think it is 
in my works. But, as for prophesy- 
ing— I don’t prophesy. Heavens 
knows no one can accuse mo of 
being conservative in my ideas. 
But I must say the new genei-alion 
seems to be going clean ofi its 
head. If one of these up-to-date 
inventors came along and told me 
he’d made a flying-machine, I 
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should keep my nerve. I shouldn’t 
blench. 

SAM. Good! Good! 

GERT. Now you’re at flying-ma- 
chines! What have flying-machines 
got to do with Emily’s happiness? 
If she wants to many young 
Preece 

EMILY. Yes, if I want to marry him, 
why shouldn’t I? 

ROSE. Because your father objects. 

EMILY. Oh, mother. Didn’t you 
many father, in spite of everyone? 

JOHN. Who’s told you that? 

EMILY. I know. (General glances 
at GEHTnUDE.) 

ROSE (indignant) . Do you mean to 
compare young Prerce with your 
father? 

EMILY. Why not? You loved father, 
and I 

JOHN. I’ll tell you why not. I was 
independent. I was my own roaster. 
Young Mr. Preece isn’t. That’s why. 

GEBT. (sarcasticaRy) Surely it’s a 
free country— for men! 

JOHN. It’s not a co’jntry where 
honest men break theii- contracts. 
Young Preece can’t patent an in- 
vention without me. Can’t do any- 
thing without me. If I like, I can 
force him to mark time for five 
years, five solid years. 

EMILY. Does that mean that if I 
married him in spite of you 


ROSE (horrified). Child! Well may 
you say we’ve spoilt you! 

JOHN (calmly). It means that if he 
had the impudence to marry you. 
I’d scotch him— that I would. 

EMILY. But why? Who’s going to 
suffer? How can my marriage affeci 
anybody but me? 

JOHN. Don’t talk like a little fool 
Your marriage is the most impor- 
tant thing in the whole world to 
your mother and me. And if you 
persist in doing something against 
our will, I shall relaliate-that’s all. 

EMILY (with a despairing gesture). 
I can’t make out your objections to 
Mr. Preece. Why, he’s a genius; 
everyone knows he’s a genius. 

JOHN. And what if he is? Are 
geniuses to be the kings of the 
eartli? Not quite! Geniuses have 
to be kep*- in order like criminals. 
If there’s one thing above all to be 
said in favour of the English char- 
acter, it is that we’ve known the 
proper way to treat geniuses. 

SAM. I’m inclined to agree with 
you there. 

JOHN (to Emily). Oh, it isn’t 
Preece’s class I object to. He’s pre- 
sentable enou^. The whole truth 
is he’s a highly dangerous sort of 
young man we’re breeding in these 
days. He— makes you feel— uncom- 
fortable. In die works, under dis- 
cipline, admirable. Outside the 
works— no, no! And no! I’ve been 
following Master Preece’s activities 
far more closely than he thinks. 
He little guesses I know he’s a 
•SooinlictI 
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SAM. A Socialist! Good God! Ger- 
trude, you never told me that. A 
Socialist! 

GEBT. Why are men always so 
frightened by names? 

JOHN. A Socialist. (To emily, an 
ultimatum) And I don’t intend you 
to marry him. If you do, you min 
him. That’s the long and short 
of it. Now, Emily, have we heard 
the last of Preece— or not? 

BOSE (to emily). Darling! 

GEBT. I really think you ought 

JOHN (curtly). Pardon me, Ger- 
trude. This isn’t your affair. It’s my 
daughter’s. 

OEBT. (to EMILY). Your father is 
right. It’s your affair. It depends 
solely on you. 

EMILY (weeping imploringhj). 
What sun I to do, auntie? (geh- 
TBUDE funis away with a move- 
ment of pain and dUgust.) 

EMILY. I don’t want to make every- 
body miserable. 

GEBT. (reproachfully). Oh, Emily! 

EMILY. I couldn’t stand-in Mr. 
Preece’s light! I couldn’t. 

JOHN. There! There! Of course you 
couldn’t. 

BOSE (comforting her). My poor 
lamb! 

JOHN. And don’t go and suppose I 
want to compel you to marry 
Monkhurst-or anybody. You’re ab- 
solutely free. 


GEBT. (sniffs audibly). H’m! 

JOHN (glaring at gebthude to 
emily). Only, as your aunt Ita.i 
dragged in his name, I don’t sec 
any harm in telling you this much. 
He adores you. We all like him, 
His wife will have a position sec- 
ond to none in London Society 
But don’t let that influence you. 
Take him or refuse him as you 
please; your mother and I won’t 
complain. 

BOSE. Indeed we .sha’n’t, my love 

JOHN. Still a marriage hke this is 
not to be sneezed at. Is it, Emily? 
(Pause) I say, is it? 

EMILY (trying to smile; weakly) 
No. 

JOHN (continuing). Not that I 
think it wouldn’t be a big slice ct 
luck for Monkhurst, too! There’.i 
only one Emily! (He pats her) 
And then my title 

NANCY. Your title, John? 

JOHN (carelessly). Haven’t you 
heard? 

NANCY. No! 

JOHN (as above). Baronetcy! 

NANCY (.staggered) . Wonders’ll 
never ceaso. (To bose) What a 
pity you’ve got no son, dear! 

BOSE (with a trace of bitterness). 
Don’t crow over us, dear! (She 
clasps EiiiiLY to her.) 

SAM (with a sigh of regret for 
himself). Well, well! And I’ve re- 
tired into private life! 
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JOHN (surveying him •patronis- 
inghj). And you’ve retired into pri- 
vate life. You’re safe at Brockley. 
But then you see you hadn’t got 
a bee in your bonnet. 

SAM (accepting the sarcasm lotfh 
a foolish smile). Well, welll 

NANCY (sharply). I don’t see that 
there’s any need for so much well- 
welling. 

JOHN. Come and give your father a 
kiss, Em. (emily obeys.) 

GEHT. (rising as she does so, fuU 

of emoiiot^. I (Thompson 

enters followed by a footman. 
They bring in tea. gehthude pulls 
herself together. There is a slight 
pause while the servants arrange 
the tea-things. They leave the 
room.) 

ROSE. Emily, dear, will you pour 
out? 

EMILY (demurely). Yes, mother. 

BOSE. I hope Ned won’t be late. 

NANCY. Is Lord Monkhurst cominc 
for tea? 

HOSE. He promised to. 

nancy. Oh, dearl If I’d known I 
was going to meet lihn — (She 
rises and arranges her hustle and 
the draperies of her skiH) I do 
hope he won’t notice that pram. A 
pram in a hall looks so common. 
(Shs f€SG(ZtS h6fS6lft THOMPSON 

enters.) 


THOMPSON (announcing). Lord 
MonkhurstI (He retires.) 

GEHT. (passionately). Here’s your 
lord! (ned enters rapidly.) 

NED. Well, kind friends. Hullo 
Sami 

SAM. Hullo, Ned! (They shake 
hands) By the way, my wife- 
Nanoy, Lord Monkhurst. (nancy 
flustered, bows.) 

NED (going towards emily). De- 
lightedl Any of that tea for me? 

GEHT. (with great feeling). And 
there’s your tea-your daily tea, for 
the rest of your life. 

JOHN (angrily). Gertrudel 

GEHT. No, I will speaki Ned, what 
would you do, if I told you that — 

EMILY (pleading). Aunt Gertrude, 
please 

GEHT. Emily? 

EMILY (weakly). It’s all right, 
auntie. 


GERT. All right? Oh, very welll 
(Desperately) What’s the usel 
(She turns and walks quickly out 
of the room.) 

ned (surprised at Gertrude’s 
tone). What’s tire matter with dear 
Gertrude? 

JOHN. Nothing. One of her moods. 
(Drawing up a chair, with au- 
thority) Now then, Emily,— teal 


curtain 
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ACT THREE 

1912 

The same drawing-room, hut now in 1912, it has undergone an entire 
change. All of the old mid-Victorian furniture has been crowded out by 
furniture of later style. Changes of ornaments, etc. The lights are electric; 
so is the bell by the fireplace. 

Jt is a June evening, about half-past ten at night. Signs of festivity- 
flowers, presents (in gold) are standing about. It is the evening of the 
Golden Wedding of john and hose, webstee, a smart, military-looking 
butler of forty, is arranging a tray of whiskey and soda. The door to the 
hall opens, and a footman enters. 


FOOTMAN (announcing). Lord 
Monkhurst. (He withdraws) (Lord 
Monkhurst enters. He is a young 
man-about-town of twenty-two, 
tad, hollow-chested, careless in his 
manners, very self-assured and 
properly bored.) 

MONK. I say, Webster. 

WEBSTER. Good evening, my lord. 

MONK (cheerfully). I suppose din- 
ner’s over? 

WEBSTER (looking at his watch). 
It’s half-past ten, ray lord. 

MONK. Of course, they’ll all say I’m 
late for dinner. 

WEBSTER. Oh, no, my lord. Shall I 
order some dinner for your lord- 
ship? 

MONK. No. Who’s here now? 

WEBSTER. Lady Monkhurst arid 
Miss Muriel; Miss Rhead, Mrs. 


Samuel Sibley, and Mr. Richard 
Sibley. 

MONK. Yes. I know he’s here. Many 
people at the reception this after- 
noon? 

WEBSTER. Droves, my lord. 

MONK. I suppose these ghastly 
things are the presents? 

WEBSTER. As your lordship says. 

MONK. Dashed if I can understand 
why my grandfather should make 
such a fuss about his golden wed- 
ding. (Very cheerfully) Was he 
very angry at me not turning up? 

WEBSTER. Considering his age, no, 
my lord. I took the liberty of sug- 
gesting to him that this might be 
one of your busy weeks, my lord, 
and that your lordship could never 
tell beforehand 

MONK. You’re a clever chap, Web- 
ster. Why the devil did you leave 
the army? 
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WEBSTEH. Probably because, as 
your lordship says, I’m clever. 
There’s more brains outside the 
army than in it, my lord. And like 
turns to like. 

MONK (laughing in a superior 
•catf). Hal ha! Really! 

ft’EnsTER. Fact is, I enlisted under 
i misapprehension, when I was in 
a temper. I have to thank your 
lordship’s late father for helping 
me to re-enter my old profession, 
and under the most au.spicious cir- 
cirmstances. 

MONK. Well, we could do with 
more fellahs like you. I’ve not yet 
found any serjeant to draw my 
sketdt maps for me half as well 
as you used to. (He is looking over 
the tray with drinks.) 

WEBSTER. Ah, my lord! Those half- 
guineas came in very handy, very 
handy. Glorious times, no doubt. 
But I wouldn’t go back. 

MONK. Bring me a benedictine, 
win you? 

(EMILY, flOtO LADY MONKHURST, 

forty-eight, enters by the double 
doors. She has developed into a 
handsome, well-preserved woman 
of the world. She wears an evening 
dress of rich brocade, and mag- 
nificent pearls.) 

MONK. Well, mater, I don’t see 
much sign of the fatted calf. 

EMILY (annoyed), Gerald, your 
poor fatiier was witty; you are 
merely facetious, I wish you could 
cure yourself. 

MONK. Now, what’s the matter 
now^ 


EMILY. What’s the matter? You 
must needs choose your grand- 
parents’ golden wedding to go 
to Sandown. You promised me 
you’d be back early, at any rate 
in time for the tail end of the re- 
ception; and you don’t even appear 
for dinner. Your grandfather is very 
displeased. 

MONK. If a fellow keeps a stable, 
he keeps a stable. Somebody’s got 
to look after the gees in these days. 
And then (Hesitates.) 

EMILY. Please don’t tell me your 
car broke down. I’ve heard that 
too often. 

MONK. It didn’t— this time. 

EMILY. Have you dined? 

MONK. I have. 

EMILY. Whom with? (Silence) One 
of your numerous 'lady friends,” 
I presume. Gerald, I’m ashamed 
of you. 

MONK. You’ve no right to be 
ashamed of me. If you want to 
know, I dined at the House of 
Lords. 

EMILY. At the House of Lords? 

MONK. At the House of Lords. 
They telephoned to me at Sandown 
to come up for an important di- 
vision, and I was kept hanging 
about there till after ten o’clock. 
Jolly amusing place, the House of 
Lords. 

EMILY (rather taken aback), Wliy 
didn’t you tell me at first? 

MONK. Because I just wanted to 
teach you a le.sson, mater. You’re 
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always ragging me about some- 
thing or other. 

EMILY. You might at least have 
telephoned. 

monk. When a chap’s doing his 
duly to his country, he can’t al- 
ways think about telephoning. 

EMILY. My dear Gerald, if you 
mean to follow in your father’s 
footsteps, nobody will be more de- 
lighted than your mother. There’d 
be nothing to prevent you from 
being Master of the Horse, if you 
chose. Only, my chick 

MONK. Only your what? 

EMILY. You must alter your man- 
ner of living. 

MONK. My manner of living, my 
dear mater, is my own affair. 
(With meaning) If you’d leave me 
alone, and look after your other 
“chick” a little bit more 

EMILY. What do you mean? 
Muriel? 

MONK. Precisely. The Honourable 
Muriel. 

EMILY. Why? 

MONK. Ohl I know Muriel can do 
no wrong. Still, I spotted her at 
the lop of the stairs just now prac- 
tically in the arms of the good 
Richard. 

EMILY. Richardl 

MONK (intoning). And Samuel 
took to wife Nancy, and begat 
Richard. And Samuel passed away 
in the fulness of years and his son 


Richard reigned in his stead. And 
Richard looked upon Muriel, and 
lol she was beautiful in the eyes of 
Richard 

EMILY. Hush, Gerald! Ai-en’t you 
mistaken? I’ve never seen the 
slightest thing 

MONK. That shows how blind you 
are, then! Of course I’m not mis- 
taken. 

EMILY. Are you sure? 

MONK. Do you take me for a fool, 
mater? 

EMILY (positively). Richard, in- 
deed! I shall put a stop to it. 

MONK (almost savagely). I should 
jolly well think you would. (Enter 
•WEBSTEH from the hall with a li- 
queur on a salver, monkhotst 
takes it and drinks it slowly.) 

EMILY. Webster, will you kindly 
ask Miss Muriel to come here? 

WEBSTER. Very good, my lady. (He 
goes out. monkhohst nods know- 
ingly to his mother as if to say, 
“Now you’ll seel” nancy enters by 
the double doors. She has grown 
into a rather red-faced, plump, old 
woman of fifty-eight. She is good- 
natured, hut is quick to retort. Her 
laugh is rather loud, her manner 
more definite than ever.) 

NANCY. Good evening, young man. 

MONK. Good evening. 

NANCY. So you’ve come at 

EMILY (Interrupting her). Aunt 
Nancy, I’ve just had to send for 
Muriel to come here. 
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nancy. What’s amiss? 

EMILY. I— well— I hardly like 

MONK. Your excellent son Richard 
has been seen trying to kiss my 
sister. 

NANCY. What was i/ie doing? 

EMILY. Well, that’s not the point. 

NANCY. And supposing ho was try- 
ing to kiss Muriel? 

EMILY. I must say, Aunt Nancy, 
you don’t seem very suipiised. 

MANCY. who would be? You invite 
young people to a golden wedding, 
and dien you’re startled when you 
catch ’em Idssing. What else do you 
expect? 

EMILY. I expected a good deal else. 

NANCY. Then you’re likely to be 
disappointed. As a matter of fact, 
I knew Richard was going to kiss 
Muriel tonight. 

EMILY. Who told you? 

NANCY. He did, of course. At least, 
he let out to me he was going to 
propose to her. He usudly gets 
what he wants, you know. 

EMILY {angrUy surprised). H’ml 

MONK {very definitely). He won’t 
get what he wants this time. 

NANCY. Oh? 

MONK. You must see that my sister 
can’t marry an engineer. 

NANCY. Well— why not an engineer? 
What are you? I can tell you what 


you might have been, if you hadn’t 
been born in the right bedroom: 
you might have been a billiard- 
marker. What have you done? Tell 
me a single thing you’ve done? 

MONK. I’ve— oh I What h'ipel 

EMILY. Really, Aunt Nancy 

NANCY. Yes, my son is an engineer. 
And if you want to know what sort 
of an engineer ho is, go to Mr. 
Arthur Preece. 

MONK (disdainfully). Who’s 
Preece? 

NANCY (imitating his tone). Ask 
your mother who Freece is. 

EMILY (self-consciously). Aunt 
Nancyl 

NANCY (continuing). You aren’t old 
enough to remember Mr. Preece as 
an engineer, but, at any rate, you 
know he’s in the House of Com- 
mons, whereas you’re only in the 
House of Lords. And I’d like you 
to tell me where your grandfather’d 
have been last week with all his 
workmen on strike— but for Mr. 
Preece! 

MONK. Oh, that Preecel 

NANCY. Exactly. And it’s that 
Preece that thinks the world of my 
son. My son's been out to Can- 
ada, and look how he got on in 
Winnipeg! And now he’s going out 
again, whose capital is he taking 
but your grandfather’s? I should 
like to see your grandfather trust 
you with thii'ty thousand pounds 
and a ticket to Canada. 

MONK. I’m in no need of capital, 
thank ye. 
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nancy. Lucky for you you aren’ll 
My husband left me very badly off, 
poor man, but I could count on 
Richard. A pretty look-out for your 
mother if she’d had to count on 
youl 

EMILY (impatient). Really, Aunt 
Nancy 

NANCY (nelihd). Well, you leave 
my son alone. 

(Enter from the hall mubiel and 

HiciiARD. MuiUEL IS a hatulsome 
girl of twenty-four, rather thin and 
eager with a high forehead, and 
with much dUstiuction. She has her- 
self under absolute control. Richard 
is a taV, broad, darkish fellow of 
twenty-seven, with a clean-shaven 
heavy face and rough hair. He is 
very taciturn.) 

EMILY. Muriel, it was you that I 
asked for. 

MUMEL (quite calmly). We were 
both just coming to tell you. 

EMILY. Tell me wholP 

MUBIEL. We’re engaged. 

EMILY. Does Richard leave you to 
say this to me? 

MumEL. Well, you know he was 
never a great talker. 

EiciiAnD. There it is— we’re en- 
gaged. 

NANCY (to mubiel). How matlcr- 
of-fact you are, you girls, nowdays. 
(She caresses biciiabd.) 

MUBIEL. Well, nobody seems strik- 
ingly enthusiastic here. 
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EMILY. I should think not. I don’t 
like these underhand ways. 

MimiEL. What underhand ways? 
Surely you didn’t expect Richard 
to announce in advance the exact 
place and hour he was going t( 
propose to me. 

EMILY. Please don’t try to imitate 
your dear fatlier. You’re worse than 
Gerald sometimes. 

MUBIEL. Oh, very well, mammal 
Wlial else? 

EMILY. Do you mean to tell me 
you’re seriously thinking of going 
out to Canada— to Winnipeg— for 
the rest of your days? 

MUBIEL. Of com’se, mama! I’m sure 
I shall be happier there than here. 

EMILY. You’ll leave England? 

MUBIEL. Certainly. Politics are 
much more satifactory over there, 
except for woman’s suffrage. All 
tlie questions that all the silly 
statesmen are still wrangling about 
here have been settled over there 
ages ago. 

EMILY. My poor girl! 

MUBIEL. Mamma, I wish you 
wouldn’t say “my poor girl.” 

EMILY. What have polities to do 
with happiness? 

MLBiEL. They have a great deal 
to do with mine. But, of course, 
what most attracts me is all those 
thousands of square miles of wheat 
fields, and Richard making reap- 
ing-machines for them. The day I 
first see one of Richard’s new ma- 
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chines at work on a Canadian 
wheat-farm will be the happiest 
day of my life-except today. 

NANCY (amazed at these senti- 
ments). Well, you’re a caution. 

MONK (with disgust). Why not 
marry an agi'icultural implement 
while you’re about it? 

MCHABD (threateningly). You shut 
upl 

MoniEL. But aren’t you glad, 
mamma? 

EMILY. I can’t discuss the matter 
now. 

niuBiEL. But what is there to dis- 
cuss? 

EMILY (after a pause). Muriel, I 
tell you at once, both of you, I 
sha’n't allow this marriage. 

MUBiEL. Not allow it? My poor 
mammal 

MONK. Certainly not. 

RiCHABD. I’ve told you to shut up 
once. 

EMILY. And your grandfather won’t 
allow it, either, 

MURIEL. Of course, mamma, you 
and I have always been devoted 
to each other. You’ve made allow- 
ances for me, and I’ve made al- 
lowances for you. But you must 
please remember that we’re in the 
year 1912. I’ve promised to marry 
Richard, and I shall marry him. 
There’s no question of being “al- 
lowed.” And if it comes to that, 
why shouldn't I many him, indeed? 


EMILY. You— your father’s daugh- 
ter, to think of going out to Win- 
nipeg as the wife of a— your place 
is in London. 

RICHARD (stiffening at the sight of 
trouble). But I say. Cousin Em- 
ily — 

MURIEL (gentle, but firmly). Rich- 
ard— please. (Turning to her 
mother) Mamma, you really do 
shock me. Just because I’m the 
Honourable Muriel Pyml (Laughs) 
I won’t say you’re a snob, because 
everybody’s a snob, in some way 
or other. But you don’t understand 
the new spirit, not in the least— and 
I’m so sorry. Whyl Hasn’t it oc- 
curred to you even yet that the 
aristocracy racket’s played out? 
(hose and john enter by the 
double doors. They have both 
grown very old, hose being sev- 
enty-three and JOHN seventy-seven, 
BOSE has become short-sighted, 
white-haired and stoutish. john has 

f rown a little deaf; his hair is thin, 
is eyes sunken, his complexion of 
wax, his features sharply defined. 
GERTRUDE follows them, now sev- 
enty-three. She has grown info a 
thin shrivelled old woman, erect, 
hard with a high, shrill voice and 
keen, clear eyes.) 

ROSE. OhI It’s here they seem to 
be collected. (To monkhuhst) Is 
that you, Gerald? Wherever has 
the poor lamb been? (She kisses 
him.) 

monk. Grandma, congratulations. 
(To john) Congratulations, sir. 

JOHN (sternly). Is this what you 
call good manners, boy? 

MONK. Sorry, sir. I was kept. 
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JOHN {sarcasticalbj) , Kept? rose. Auntie Gertrude, how brave 

you are! I daren’t have asked. 1 
monk. At the House of Lords. A declare I’m a martyr to this ven' 
division. tilation in my old age. 


MURIEL. Good Heavens! Break it 
to us gently. Has his grandma’s 
lamb gone into politics? 

MONK (haughUltj, Ignoring his sis- 
ter). They telephoned me from 
headquarters. I thought you would 
prefer me 

JOHN. Certainly, my boy. {Shakes 
his hand) You couldn’t have cele- 
brated our golden wedding in a 
fashion more agreeable to us than 
by recording your first vote in the 
House of Lords. Could he, granny? 

HOSE (feebly). Bless ns! Bless us! 

JOHN. What was the division? 

MONK (mumbling). Er— the Trades 
Union Bill, sir. Third reading. 

JOHN (not hearing). Wliat did you 
say? 

MONK (louder). Trades Union Bill, 
sir. 

MURIEL. Oh, my poor lamb! The 
Trades Union Bill division isn’t to 
be taken till lomonow! 

MONK (hastily). What am I tliink- 
ing of? It must have been tlie Ex- 
tended Franchise Bill, then. . . . 
Anyhow, I voted. 

JOHN (coughing). H’m! H’m! 

GERT (drawing a shawl round her 
shoulders, fretfully). Couldn't we 
have that window closed? 


CERT. I daresay I’m very old-fash- 
ioned, but when I was young we 
didn’t try to turning a drawing- 
room into a park. 

ROSE (to RICHARD, OS he closcs the 
window). Thank you, Richard. 

JOHN (pettishly). Put a match to 
the fire, boy, and have done witli 
it. (Richard goes to the fireplace, 
kneels down, and lights the fire.) 

CERT. What’s the matter, Emily? 

EMILY (who has begun to weep). 
Oh, Auntie Gertrude) 

NANCY (soothingly). Come, come, 
Emily. 

JOHN. What’s that? What’s that? 

ROSE (peering at emily). What is 
it, Jolm? 

JOHN. Monkhurst, have you been 
upsetting your mother again? 

MURIEL. I think it’s us, grandpapa. 

JOHN. What does she say? 

MURIEL. I’m afraid it’s us— Richard 
and me. We’re engaged to be mar- 
ried. (MURIEL points to RICHARD, 
who is still on his knees busy with 
the fire.) 

ROSE. Oh, my dear— how suddeni 
What a shock! What a shock! I can 
understand yom' mother crying. I 
must ciy myself. Come and kiss 
me! It’s astonishing how quietly 
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you young people manage these 
things nowadays. {Embraces mu- 

BIEl.) 

JOHN. Who’s engaged to be mar- 
ried? Who’s engaged to bo mar- 
ried? 

RiCHAUD {loudly, rising and dust- 
ing his hands). Muriel and T, sir. 

JOHN. Mu— Mu 1 What the devil 

do you mean, sir? Emily, what in 
God’s name are you thinking of? 

Eiimy {whimpering). It’s just as 
much of a surprise to me as to any- 
body. I don’t approve of it. 

MONK. I’ve told tliem already you 
would never approve, sir. 

nancy. You haven’t, young man. 
It was your modier who told us 
that. 

JOHN {to nancy). I asked you to 
my golden wedding, Nancy 

nancy. You did. Sir John. I 
shouldn’t have come without. 

JOHN. Do you countenance this— 
affair? 

nancy. What’s wrong with it? 

BOSE {timidly). Yes, John. What’s 
Wrong widi it? Why shouldn’t my 
Muriel marry her Richard? 

JOHN. What’s wrong with it, d’you 
say? Wliat ! 

EMILY {passionately), I won’t 
agree to it. 

JOHN {to nancy). Nothing wrong 
with it, from your point of view. 


Notliing! {Laughing) Only I 
sha’n’t have it. I won’t have it. 

ROSE. Grandpa, why do you always 
try to cross me? 

JOHN. I? You? 

BOSE. I’ve been yielding to you in 
everything for fifty years. I think 
I’m old enough to have my own 
way now— just once. 

JOHN {startled). What’s come over 
you? 

BOSE. Nothing’s come over me. But 
I really 

JOHN {subduing her). Be silent, 
granny! 

NANCY. We thought you tliought 
very highly of Richard. 

JOHN. So I do. But what’s tliat got 
to do with it? It’s nothing but this 
genius business over again. 

NANCY. Genius business? 

JOHN. Yes. I shall be told Richard’s 
a genius, therefore he must be al- 
lowed to many Muriel. Nonsense! 

I had just the same diBiculty with 
her mother twenty-six years ago. 
You ought to remember; you were 
there! Hadn’t I, Emily? 

EMILY {faintly). Yes. 

JOHN {not hearing). What’s that? 

EMILY. Yes, father. Yes. 

JOHN. Of course I had. I wouldn’t 
have it then, and I won't have it 
now. What? Here’s a young fel- 
low, a very smart engineer. Insists 
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on going to Canada. Wants capital! 
Well, I give it him! I tell him he 
may go. Everything’s settled. And 
then, if you please, he calmly an- 
nounces his intention of carrying 
off my granddaughter-him! 

BOSK. If she’s your granddaughter, 
he’s my nephew. 

JOHN {glai'ing at her). Sh! 
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JOHN. Your “career”! Yoiu: “con- 
tempt”! (Laughs good-humouredly, 
then more softly) My child 

mubiel (nettled). I’m not a clrild 

JOHN (angrily). Enough! Don’t 
make yourself ridiculous. (More 
quietly) Your mother and your 
brother think as I do. Let that 
suffice. 


HOSE. No! I wo 

JOHN (continuing, staring at hose). 
My granddaughter has got to 
many sometliing very different 
from an engineer. 

nancy. If she did she might marry 
something that’ll turn her hah grey 
a good deal sooner. 

JOHN. I have my plans for Muriel. 

EMILY. Imagino Muiiel in Winni- 
pegl 

MUHiEL. What plans, granddad? 
You’ve never told me about any 
plans. 

JOHN. Not told you! At your ago, 
your motlier had a conspicuous 
place in London society. And it’s 
yoiu duly to carry on the family 
hadition. Your mother didn’t marry 
into the peerage so that you could 
gallivant up and down Winnipeg as 
the wife of a manufacturing engi- 
neer. You have some notion of 
politics, though it’s a mighty queer 
one 

MUHIEL. I hardly think my politics 
would fiurthcr your plan, grand- 
dad. I should have supposed the 
whole of my career would have 
made it plain that I have the great- 
est contempt for ofBcial politics. 


jucHAHD. Pardon me, sir, but sup- 
pose it won’t suffice? 

JOHN (furious). 1—1 

MUHIEL (violently). Granddad, do 
please keep calm. 

JOHN (as above). I’m perfectly 
calm. I believe. 

NANCY (to gehthude). Then he’d 
believe anything! 

MUHIEL. You don’t seem to have 
understood that we're engaged to 
be married. 

cert. I must say — 

JOHN. And what must you say? 
You’ll side with my wife against 
me, and the girl’s own mother, I 
suppose? 

GEHT. I fail to SCO any objection 
whatever. 

JOHN. Do you, indeed! Well, ob- 
jection or no objection, I mean it 
to be stopped— now, at once. 

MURIEL. But how shall you stop it, 
granddad? 

JOHN. If I hear one more word of 
this, one more word— there’ll be no 
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thirty thousnnd pounds for Rich- 
ard. Not from me, at any rate. And 
I don’t imagine that your mother 
will help him, or Monldiurst either. 
Where is he? 

MONK. Not much. 

\ruHiEL. But that won’t stop it, 
granddad! 

HOSE (rising, and going to the haU 
door). John, you’re a hard, hard 
old man. The one thing I ask of 
you, and on our golden wedding 
day, too, and you won’t even lis- 
ten. You shut me up as though I 
were a— a— I do think it’s a shame. 
The poor things. (She goes out in 
tears.) 

NANCY (hurrying out after her). 
Rosel Rosel Don’tl 

JOHN. Here I arrange a nice little 
family dinner to celebrate the occa- 
sion. I invite no outsiders, so that 
we shall be nice and homely and 
comfortable. And this is how you 
treat me. You induce your grand- 
mother to defy me— the first time in 
her life. You bring your mother to 
tears, and you 

EMILY, There’s nothing to be said 
in favour of it— nothing. The very 
thought of it 

HiCHABD. I’m awfully sorry. 

JOHN. No, you aren’t, sir. So don’t 
be impudent. 

(■WEBSTER enters.) 

■WEBSTER. Mr. Arthur Preece, Sir 
John. I've shown him into the 
study. 

JOHN. Very good. 

(WEBSTER goes OUt.) 


gert. Why can’t Mr. Preece come 
up here? 

JOHN. Because he’s come to see me 
on private business, madam. Pri- 
vate, do I say? It’s public enough. 
Everybody knows tliat I can’t keep 
my own workmen in order with- 
out the help of a Labour M.P, The 
country’s going to the dogsl My 
own father used to say so, and I 
never believed him. But it’s true. 
(He goes to the door.) 

MONK. May I come with you, sir? 
(With a superior glance at mu- 
riel) These family ructions 

JOHN. Cornel (john goes oQ, fol- 
lowed by MONKHimsT.) 

gert (meaningly). Richard, go and 
see where your mother is, will you? 
(Richard follows the others. A 
slight pause.) 

EMILY (still weakly and tearfidly). 
How your poor grandmother is up- 
set! 

MURIEL. Yes, I’m very sorry. 

EMILY. That’s something.'' 

MURIEL. It’s such a humiliating 
sight. No real arguments. No at- 
tempt to understand my point of 
view! Nothing but blustering and 
bullying and stamping up and 
down. He wants to make out that 
I’m still a child with no will of my 
own. But it’s he who’s the child. 

gert. Come, come, Muriel. 

MURIEL. Yes, it is. A spoilt child! 
When anything happens that 
doesn’t just please him, there’s a 
fine exhibition of temper. Don’t we 
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all know it. And this is the great 
Sir John Rhead! Bahl 

EMILY {amazed). Muriell 

motiel. Oh, of course it isn’t his 
faultl Everyone's always given him 
his own way-especially grandma. 
It’s positively " pathetic; grandma 
trying to turn against him now. 
Poor old thingl As if she couldl 
Nowl 

EMILY. Muriel, your cold-blooded- 
ness absolutely frightens me. 

mumel. But, mother. I'm not cold- 
blooded. It’s only common-sense. 

GEBT. {clumsily caressing Emily), 
Darlingl 

EMILY. Common-sense will be the 
finish of me; I've no one left in the 
world now. 

GEBT. {hurt). Then I suppose I’m 
too old to count. And yet for nearly 
fifty years I’ve lived for nobody but 
you. Many and many a time I 
should have been ready to die-yes, 
glad to— only you were there. 

E^^LY {affectionately). And yet 
you’re against me now. 

GEBT. I only want you not to have 
any regrets. 

EMILY. Any regretsi My life has 
been all regrets. Look at me. 

GEBT. Not all your life, dear-your 
marriage, (muhiel looks up.) 

EMILY {firmly, and yet frightened 
with a look at mubiel). Hush, 
auntiel 
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GERT. Why? Why should I hush? 
You say your life’s been all regrets, 
if you care about being honest with 
Muriel, you ought to tell her now 
that you did not marry the man 
you were in love with. 

EMILY {in an outburst) . Don’t be 
Keve it, Muriel. No one could have 
been a kinder husband than yow 
father was, and I always lovec" 
him. 

MURIEL {intimidated by these rev- 
elations of feelings). Motherl 

CERT. Tlien what do you regret? 
You had an affection for Ned, but 
if you had loved him as you loved 
—the otlier one— what is there to 
regret? And now you seem to be 
doing your best to make regi'ets 
for Muriel— and-and— oh, Emily, 
why do you do it? 

MURIEL {moved, but controlling 
herself). Yes, mammal Why? I’m 
sure I’m open to hear reason on 
any subject— even marriage. 

EMILY {blackly). Reason I Reason! 
There you are again! My child, 
you’re my oldest, and I’ve loved 
you beyond everybody. You’ve 
never been attached to me. It isn’t 
your fault, and I don’t blame you. 
Things happen to be like that, 
that’s all. You don’t know how hard 
you are. If you did, you’d be ready 
to bite your tongue off. Here I am, 
with you and Gerald. Gerald is noi 
bad at heart, but he’s selfish and 
he’s a fool. I could never talk freely 
to him, as I do to you. One day 
hell be asking me to leave Berke- 
ley Square, and I shall go and 
finish my days in tlie country. And 
here you calmly announce you’re 
off to Canada, and you want my 
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reasons for objectingl Tliere’s 
only one reason— all the others are 
nothing— mere excuses— and you 
couldn’t guess that one reason. You 
have to be told. If you cared for 
:ne, you wouldn’t force me to the 
shame of telling you. 

AiuBiEL {whispering). Shame? 

£MU.y. Isn’t it humiliating for a 
mother to have to tell her daugh- 
ter, who never ’s even thought of it, 
that she cannot bear to lose her,— 
caiuiot bear?- Canadal 

MURIEL (throwing herself at her 
mother's knees). Mother, I’ll never 
leave youl (S/ic sohs, burying her 
face in her mother's lap.) 

GERT. (softly). All this self-sacrifice 
is a sad mistake. (To mubiel) 
None of us can live for ever. When 
your mother is gone— what will you 
do dien? 

MURIEL (climbing up and kissing 
her mother). I’ll never leave youl 

EMILY- My childl 

GERT. (gently). It’s wrong of you, 
Emily! All wrongl 
(ARTHUR FREECE enters from the 
hall. His hair and moustache have 
grown grey. His expression and 
manner slightly disillusioned and 
cynical. In figure he is the same.) 

FREECE. Good evening. 

MURIEL (on seeing him, rises 
quickly rather like a school-girl). 
Good evening. (She goes out rap- 
idly. FREECE looks after her a little 
mrprised.) 


EMILY (at once the woman of the 
world). Good evening. You’ve soon 
finished your business with father. 

PREECE (puzzled by the appear- 
ance of things). Good evening. 
(He shakes hands with emily) 
What is the matter? The old gen- 
tleman leally wasn’t equal to see- 
ing me. I just told him what I had 
to tell him about the strikers, and 
then he said I’d perhaps better 
come up here. I think he wanted 
to be alone. 

EMILY. Poor dearl 

PREECE, Nothing serious, I hope? 

GERT. (briskly, shaking preece by 
the hand). The usual thing, Mr. 
Preece, the usual thiixgl A new 
generation has got to the marrying 
age. You know what it is. I know 
vwiat it is. Now, Emihr, don’t begin 
to cry again. People who behave as 
selfishly as you’re 'loing have no 
right to weep— except for their sins. 

EMILY (protesting). Auntie, this 
can’t possibly interest Mr. Preece. 

GERT. (still more briskly). Don’t 
talk that kind of convenlional non- 
sense, Emily! You know quite well 
it will interest Mr. Preece ex- 
li-emely. (Rising) Now just tell 
him all about it and see what he 
says. (With a peculiar tone) I sup- 
pose you’ll admit he ought to be a 
good judge of such matters? (She 
moves to the door.) 

EMILY. Where are you going?” 

GERT. (imitating emily slightly). 
That can’t possibly interest you. 
(Wearily) I’m out of patience. 
(She goes out of the room.) 
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EMILY (trying to force a light 
tone). I hope you had some good 
news about the workmen for my 
poor old father. What a finish for 
his golden wedding dayl 

PBEECE (follotvitig her load). Yes, 
I think his little affair’s pretty well 
fixed up-anyhow for the present. 
He’s shown himself pretty reason- 
able. If he’d continued to be as 
obstinate as he was at the start, 
the thing would have run him into 
a lot of money. 

emilv. 1 wander he doesn’t retire. 

PBEECE. He’s going to. There s to 
be a Limited Company. 

EMILY. Father— a Limited Com- 
panyl He told you? 

PBEECE. Yes. 

EMILY. Then he must have been 
feeling it’s getting loo much for 
him. 

PBEECE. Well, considering his years 
-seventy-.seven, isn’t it? Some of 
us will be beaten long before that 
age. (He sighs.) 

EMILY. Why that sigh? You aren’t 
getting ready to give up, arc you? 

PBEECE, No, 1 expect I shall go on 
till I drop. 

EMILY. I should have thought you 
had every reason to be satisfied 
with what you have done. 

PBEECE. Why? 

EMILY. Unless you regi'et giving 
up steel for politics. 
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PBEECE. No. I don’t regret that. I’d 
done all I leally wanted to do 
there. I’d forced your father to take 
up steel on a big scale. I’d made 
more than all the money I needed. 
And other processes were coming 
along, better than mine. 

EMILY. I wonder how many men 
there are who’ve succeeded as you 
have done, both in politics and out 
of politics. 

PBEECE. Do you think I’ve suc- 
ceeded in politics? 

EMILY. You haven’t held office, but 
I’ve always understood it was be- 
cause you preferred to be inde- 
pendent. 

PBEECE. It was. I could have sold 
my soul over and over again for a 
seat at an Under-Secretary’s desk. 

I wouldn’t even lead the Labour 
Party. 

EMILY. But everyone knows you’re 
the strongest man in the Labour 
Parly. 

PBEECE. Well, if I am— the strong- 
est man in the Labour Party is • 
rather depressed. 

EMILY. Why? 

PBEECE. Difficult to say. Twenty 
years ago, I thought the millen- 
nium would be just about estab- 
lished in 1912. Instead of that, it’s 
as far off as ever, It’s even fuither 
off. 

EMILY. Further ofiF? 

PBEECE. Yes. And yet a lot of us 
have worked. By God, we havel 
But there’s a different spirit now, 
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The men me bitter. They can’t lead 
themselves and they won’t be led. 
They won’t be led. And nobody 
I'liows what’s going to happen next. 
E.voept that trouble’s going to hap- 
pen. I often wonder why 1 was 
cursed w-ith the reforming spirit. 
How much happier I should have 
been if I’d cared for notliing in this 
world but my own work— like 
young Richard Sibley, for instance. 

EMILY. Isn’t he interested in re- 
form? 

PHEECE. Not hel He’s an engineer, 
only an engineer. He minds his 
own business. I suppose he’s here 
tonight. 

EMILY. Yes. 

PHEECE (fn an ordinary tone). 
Why won’t you let him marry Miss 
Muriel? 

EMILY (startled). Then father’s 
told you? 

PBEECE. Not a word. But Richard 
and I are great pals. He’s told me 
his plans. Why shouldn’t they 
. marry? 

EMILY (wealdy). Muriel won’t go 
to Canada. 

PBEECE. Won’t go to Canada? But 
I understand she had a tremendous 
notion of Canada. 

EMILY. She’s promised me she 
won’t go. 

PBEECE. But why should she do 
tliat? 

EiULY (half breaking doton). Oh, 
I know I’m selfish. But— but— I 


should be quite alone, she went. 
And then, it’s not what we’d an- 
ticipated for her. Wo naturally 
hoped 

PBEECE. Oh! Of course, if you’re in 
the marriage market 

EMILY. No. Really it’s not that— at 
least as far as I’m concerned. I 
should be so utterly alone. And 
she’s promised me. If she deserted 
me 

PBEECE. Deserted— rather a strong 
word 

EMILY. Please don’t be hard! You 
don’t know how unhappy I am. 
You admit you’re discouraged. 

PBEECE. I said “depressed.” 

EMILY. Well, depressed, then. 
Can’t you feel for others? 

PBEECE (rather roughly). And who 
made me admit it? Who kept ques- 
tioning me and worming it out of 
me? You wouldn’t leave it alone. 
You’re like all the other women— 
and I’ve had to do with a few. 

EMiLy (affronted). Please— 

PBEECE. It isn’t sufBcient for you 
to make a man unhappy. You 
aren’t satisfied till he admits you’ve 
made him unhappy. 

EMILY (protesting). Oh! 

PBEECE. How many times have I 
seen you since this cursed strike 
brought me among the family 
again? Half a dozen, perhaps. And 
every single time I’ve noticed you 
feeling your way towards it. And 
tonight you’ve just got there. 
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EMILY. Arthur, you must forgive 
me. It’s quite b-ue. We can’t Help 
it. 

peeece. What should I care about 
lost millenniums and labour 
troubles ahead, if I’d any genuine 
personal interest in my own? Not 
a jot. Not a tinker’s cursel Do you 
remember you let me kiss you- 
once? 

EMILY. Forgive mel I know I 
ou^ln’t to be forgiven. But life’s 
so difBcult, Ever since I’ve been 
seeing you again I’ve realised how 
miserable I am-it’s such a long 
time since. It seems as it was some 
other girl and not me— twenty-six 
years ago-heiel And yet it’s like 
yesterday. (She sobs.) 

(pBEECE embraces her first roughly 
and then very tenderly.) 

PBEECE. My childl 

EMILY. I’m an old woman. 

PBEECE. You said it was like yes- 
terday-when you wore twenty- 
three-so it is. (They kiss again.) 

EMILY (with a little laugh). This 
will kill father. 

PBEECE. Not it. Your father has a 
remarkable constitution. It’s much 
more likely to kill the Laboiir 
Party. 

(JOHN enters, agitated and weary.) 

JOHN (brusquely). Where’s your 
mother? She’s not in the other 
room. I thought she was in here. 
I want to see her. 

EMILY, She’s probably gone to her 
own room— poor dearl 


JOHN. Can’t you go and find her? 
(He sits down, discouraged.) 

EMILY (coming ooer to him). 
Father, I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I’m afraid we shall have to 
agree to Muriel’s maiTiage. 

JOHN. We shall have to agree to it? 

I sha’n’t agree to it. 

EMILY. As Mr. Preece says 

JOHN. Mr. Preece? 

EMILY. You know how friendly he 
is to Richard— as Mr. Preece says, 
why shouldn't they many? 

PBEECE. I merely ventured to put 
tlie question, Sh John. 

JOHN. Why shouldn’t they? Because 
they shouldn’t. Isn’t that enough? 
(To EMILY) A quarter of an hour 
ago you yourself agreed in the most 
positive way that there was noth- 
ing whatever to be said in favour 
of such a match. 

EMILY. I was rather overlooking 
the fact that they’re in love with 
each other- (glancing at preece) 
—a quarter of an hour ago. 

JOHN. Are all you women gone mad 
tonight? Preece, do you reckon 
you understand women? 

PBEECE. Now and then one gets a 
glimpse, sh. 

JOHN (realising state of affairs be- 
ttoeen pheece and emily). Hml 

EMILY (noticing her father watch 
her, rather self-consciously). After 
idl, what difference can it make to 
us? We sh’a’nt be here as long as 
they will. 
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fOHN. Wliat? What? 

EMILY {louder). We sha’n’t be 
here as long as they will, I say. 

JOHN. That’s itl Tell me I’m an old 
man! Of course, it can’t make any 
difference to us. I was looking at 
the matter solely from their point 
of view. How can it affect me— 
whom Muiiel maixies? 

Ei^HLY. Well, then! Let them judge 
for themselves. You agree? (john 
stares before him obstinately) 

Father (john shakes his head 

impatiently) Dad! 

JOHN (looking tip like a sulky 
child). Oh, have it your own way. 
I’m not the girl’s mother. If you’ve 
made up your mind, there’s noth- 
ing more to be said. 

EMILY. And Richard’s capital? 

JOHN. Oh, it’s all lying ready. 
{Shrugs his shoulders) May as well 
have it, I suppose. 

EMILY. You’re a dear! 

JOHN. I’m not a deai-, and I hate 
to he called a dear. 

EMILY. What a shocking untruth! 
I shall go and tell them, I tliink. 
(She goes to the door.) 

JOHN {calling her back). Emily! 

EMILY. Yes. 

JOHN. Don’t let them come in here. 
I couldn’t bear it. 

E^ULY. Oh, but 

JOHN. 1 couldn’t stand the strain of 
another scene. It’s late now— Fm an 


old man, and people have no right 
to upset me in this way. 

EMILY. Couldn’t they just say good- 
night? 

JOHN. Very well. They must say 
good-night and go at once. An- 
other day 

EMILY {very soothingly). I’ll tell 
them you’re very tired. {She nods 
smilingly at her father and leaves 
the room. A slight pause.) 

pbeece. a difBcult job, being the 
head of a family. 

JOHN. I’ve done with it, Preece. 
I’ve decided that tonight— that’s 
what a golden wedding comes to 
in these days. Things aren’t what 
they were. In my time a man 
was at any rale master in his own 
house and in his own works. 
Seemed natural enough! But you’ve 
changed all that. 

fheece. I’ve changed it? 

JOHN {continuing conjidentidlly) . 
Why, even my own wife’s gone 
against me tonight. My own wife! 
(troubled) Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? 

pheece. I have heard of it. Sir 
John. 

JOHN {grimly). You laugh. Wait 
Ifll you’re married. 

pheece. I may have to wait a long 
time. 

JOHN. Eh, what? A long time? 
Don’t tiy to hoodwink me, Preece. 
I know what you all say when I’m 
not there. “Old Rhead.” "Be break- 
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ing up soon, the old manl” But I’m 
not yet quite doddering. (Point- 
edly) You’ll be married inside six 
months-and every newspaper in 
London will bo full of it. Yes, an- 
s^ver that. My workmen go out on 
strike, and you poke your nose in 
and an-ange it for me. Then my 
family go out on strike, and upon 
my soul, you poke your damned 
nose in there, too, and arrange that 
for me— on your own terms. Tut 
-tuti Shake hands, man! You and 
your like are running the world to 
the devil, and I’m too old to step 
in and knock you down. But— but— 
I wish you luck, my lad. You’re a 
good sort. (They shake hands. 
EMILY, NANCY, MURIEL, BICHAED 
and GEHTnuDE all enter from the 
hall.) 

PBEECE. Well, good-night, Sir John. 

EMmY (cheerfully). We’re just 
coming to say good-night, grand- 
papa. I’m sure you must be very 
tired. We’ve said good-night to 
granny. 

JOHN (feebly). Where is she? 
Where is granny? 

NANCY (heartily shaking hands). 
Good-night, John, and thank you 
for a very pleasant time. (She goes 
to GEHTnUDE, wlio nolo stands near 
the door, and kisses her good- 
night.) 

RiCHABD (heartily shaking hands). 
ThaiJc you, sir. (nancy passes out 
by the door. GEirTnuDE now shakes 
hands with mciiabd, who follows 
his mother.) 

EMILY (kisses John). Good-night, 
dear, (joiin, turning from emily, 
moves with a generous gesture to 
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MURIEL, who, however, keeps a 
very stiff demeanor and shakes 
hands in cold silence, emily has 
reached gertiuide. They both 

watch MURIEL.) 

EMILY (with a shade of disap- 
pointment turns to GERTRUDE). 
Good-night, auntie. ( Gertrude 
and EMILY embrace, then emily 
passes quickly out of the door. ) 

JOHN (stiffly, looking about). 
Where’s Monkhurst? 

GERT. Oh, he is gone! He said he 
had an appointment at the Club. 

JOHN. What dub? The Carlton? 

MURIEL (shaking hands with Ger- 
trude). The Automobile, you may 
depend. (She goes off by the door 
quickly.) 

GERT. Well, this day is over. ( Web- 
ster enters from the hall.) 

WEBSTER. Any orders, Sir John? 

JOHN. None. 

GERT. Can’t we have some of the 
blaze of electricity turned ofi? 

JOHN. As you like, (webster ex- 
tinguishes several clusters with the 
switches at the door, then goes out. 
The room is left in a discreet 
light.) 

JOHN (almost plaintively). Where’s 
Rose? (rose enters timidly from 
the hall.) 

GERT. Here sho is. 

rose (going up to john). John, for- 
give me for having dared to difter 
from my dear husband. 
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JOHN {taking her hand softly). Old 
girl— {then half humorously shak- 
ing his head)— you’ll be the death 
of me, if you do it again. 

GEHT. I tliink I’m going to bed. 

JOHN. No, not yet. 

HOSE. Gertrude, will you do me a 
favour, on my golden wedding- 
day? 

CEKT. What is it? 

HOSE. Sing for us. 

GEHT. Ohl My singing days are 
over long ago. 

JOHN {persuasively). Go on— go on. 
There’s nobody but us to hear. 

OEHT. Really it is (Stops) Very 

well. (GERTRUDE goBS through the 
double doors, rose draws her lace 
shawl round her.) 

JOHN. Let’s sit by the fire if you’re 
cold. (He moves a chair in place 
for her gallantly, rose sits to the 
left of the fire, john takes a seat 
to the right of the fire. The song 
"Juanita” is heard in a cracked and 


ancient voice, very gently and 
faintly. ) 

ROSE {softly, by the fire). When 
I think of all this room has seen 

JOHN {looking into the fire), Ahl 

rose. I’m sure it’s very pleasant to 
remember. 

JOHN. Ahl That’s because you’re 
pleasant. I’ve said it before, and 
I say it again. The women of today 
aren’t what women used to be. 
They’re hard. They’ve none of the 
old charm. Unsexed— tliat’s what 
they are— tmsexed. {Muriel enters 
quickly from the hall in a rich 
white cloak. She pauses smiling, 
then hurries delicately across to her 
grandfather and embraces him; re- 
leases him, shyly takes a flower 
from her bosom, drops it into his 
hand, turns and gives her grand- 
mother a smile, umispering "Cood- 
night. They’re waiting for me," 
and hurries out again.) 

JOHN {looking at the flower). We 
live and learn. 

HOSE {nodding her head). Yes, 
John. {The song continues.) 
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A remote region at the back of the Himalayas 
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ACT ONE 


A. region of gaunt and almost treeless mountains, uniformly grey in tone, 
except in so far as the atmosphere lends them colour. Clinging to the 
mountain wall in the background, at an apparent distance of about a mile, 
is a vast barbaric palace, with long stretches of unbroken masonry, 
cmoned by arcades and turrets. 

The foreground consists of a small level space between two masses of 
rock. In the rock on the right a cave-temple has been roughly hewn. 
Two thick and rudely carved pillars divide it into three sections. Between 
the pillars, in the middle section, can he seen the seated figure of a six- 
armed Goddess, of forbidding aspect, coloured dark green. In front of the 
figure is a low altar with five or six newhj severed heads of goats lying at 
its base. The temple is decorated with untidy and mouldering wreaths 
and other floral oferings. 

The open space between the two rock masses forms a rudely paved 
forecourt to the temple. It is bordered by small idols and three or four 
round-headed stone posts, painted green. 

Mountain paths wind oy behind the rocks, and through the low shrubs, 
both to Tight and left. 

Fivfecting over the rockmiass on the left can be seen the wing of an 
aeroplane, the nacelle and under-carriage hidden. It has evidently fust 
made a rather disastrous forced landing. The pilot and two passengers are 
in the act of extricating themselves from the wreck, and clambering down 
the cliff. The pilot is db. basil tbahebne; the passengers are major An- 
tony CBESPiN and his wife lucilla. traiiehne (35) is a well-set-up man, 
vigourous and in good training, ciiespin (40), somewhat heavy and dissi- 
pated-looking, is in khaki lucilla (28), is a tall, slight, athletic woman, 
wearing a tailor-made tweed suit. AU three on their first appearance wear 
aviation helmets and leather coats. The coats they take off as occasion 
offers. 

Their proceedings are watched uMh wonder and fear by a group of 
daik and rudely clad natives, rather Mongolian in feature. They chatter 
eagerly among themselves. A man of higher stature and more Aryan type, 
the PRIEST of the temple, seems to have some authority over them. 

As soon as all three newcomers have descended, the priest gives .some 
directions to a young man among the bystanders, who makes off at great 
speed. He is a messenger to the castle. 
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LUCILLA {to CBESPIN, wlw iS at fl 
difficult point, and about to jump). 
Take caie, Antony! Lei: Dr. Tra- 
herne give you a hand. 

TRAHERNE {already on the ground). 
Yes. 

CRESPIN. Hang it all, I’m not such 
a erode as all that. { Jumps heavily, 
but safely. ) 

TRAHERNE. Are you all right, Mrs. 
Crespin? Not very much shaken? 

T.TTcn.T.A. Not a bit. 

TRAHERNE. It was a nasty bump. 

luczLiA. You managed splendidly. 

CRESPIN. Come on, Lu— sit on that 
ledge, and I can swing you down. 

Traherne. Let me 

(cBESPm and traherne support 
her as she jumps lightly to the 
ground. ) 

LUCILLA. Thank you. 

CRESPIN. That last ten minutes was 
pretty trying. I don’t mind owning 
that my nerves are all of a twitter. 
{Producing a pocket flask, and 
pouring some of its contents into 
the cup) Have a mouthful, Tra- 
herne? 

TRAHERNE. No, thank you. 

CRESPIN (to lucilla). You won’t, 
I know. I will. {Drinks off the 
brandy, then pours and drinks 
again) That^s hetterl— And now— 
where are we. Doctor? 

TRAHERNE. 1 have no notion. 

CRESPIN, Let’s ask the populace. 
{The natives have been standing 
at some distance, awe-struck, but 


chattering eagerly among them- 
selves. The PRIEST, intently watch- 
ing, is silent, crespin advances 
towards him, the natives mean- 
while shrinking hack in fear. The 
priest salaams slightly and almost 
contemptuously, crespin addresses 
him in Hindustani, which he evi- 
dently does not understand, lie in 
turn pours forth a speech of some 
length, pointing to the temple and 
the palace, crespin can make noth- 
ing of it. While this is proceeding ; ) 

TRAHERNE {in a low voice, to lu- 
cilla). You were splendid, all 
through! 

LUCILLA. I had perfect faith in you. 

TRAHERNE. If I’d had another pint 
of petrol, I might have headed for 
that sort of esplanade behind the 
castle 

LUCILLA. Yes, I saw it. 

TRAHERNE, —and made an easy 
landing. Bui I simply had to tiy 
for this place, and trust to luck. 

LUCILLA. It wasn’t luck, but your 
skill, that saved us. 

TRAHERNE. You are very good to 
me. 

CRESPIN {turning). It’s no use— he 
doesn’t imderstand a word of Hin- 
dustani. You know Russian, don’t 
you. Doctor? 

TRAHERNE. A little. 

crespin. We must be well on to- 
wards Central Asia. Suppose you 
try him in Russian. Ask him where 
the deuce we are, and who owns 
the shooting-box up yonder. 
(traherne says something to the 
priest in Russian.) 
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the phiest (his face lighting up, 
‘points to the earth, and then makes 
an enveloping gesture to signify 
the whole country, saying). Rukh, 
Rukh. Rukli, Rukh. 

chespin. What the douce is he 
Rooking about? 

TRA.HERNE. GooduCSS kuOWS. 

lucilla. I believe I know. Wait a 
minute, (feeling in her pockets) 
I thought I had the paper with me. 
I read in the Leader, just before 
we stiuled. that the three men who 
murdered the Political Officer at 
Abdulabad came from a wild re- 
gion at the back of the Himalayas, 
called Rukh. 

TBAinsuNE, Now that you mention 
it, I have heard of the place. (He 
turns to the priest and says a few 
more words in Rus.sian, pointing to 
the Valaoe. The phiest replies 
“Raja Sahib” several times over.) 

CHESPIN. Oh, it’s Windsor Castle, 
is it? Well, we’d better make ti-acks 
for it. Como, Lucilla. 

(The PHIEST, much excited, stops 
his way, pouring forth a stream of 
unintelligible language, thaiiehne 
says something to him in Russian, 
whereupon he pauses and then 
says two or three words, slowly 
and with difficulty— one of them 
“Eaja.”) 

THAHEHNE. Ilis Russiun is even 
more limited than mine; but I 
gather tliat the Raja has been sent 
for and will come here. 

CHESPIN (lighting a cigarette). All 
right-then we’d better await de- 
velopments. (Seats himself on a 
greenrpainted stone. As the phiest 
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sees this, he makes a msh, hustles 
chespin off, with wild exclama- 
tions, and then, disregarding him, 
makes propitiatory gestures, and 
mutters formulas of deprecation, to 
the stone.) 

chespin (very angry, lays his hand 
on his revolver-case). Confound 
you, take care what you’re doing! 
You’d better treat us civilly, or 

TRAHERNE (laying a hand on his 
arm). Gently, gently, Major. This 
is evidently some sort of sacred 
enclosure, and you were sitting on 
one of the gods. 

chespin. Well, curse him, he might 
have told me — 

TRAHERNE. If he had you wouldn’t 
have understood. The follow seems 
to be the priest— you see, he’s beg- 
ging the god’s pardon. 

CHESPIN. If I knew his confounded 
lingo I’d jolly well make him beg 
mine. 

THAHEHNE. We’d better be careful 
not to head on their corns. We 
liavp Mrs. Crespin to think of. 

CHESPIN. Confound it, sir, do you 
think I don’t know how to take 
care of my own wife? 

THAHEHNE. I think you’re a little 
hasty, Major— that’s all. Tliesc are 
evidently queer people, and we’re 
dependent on them to got us out 
of our hobble. 

LUCILLA (down, left). Do you 
think I could sit on this stone with- 
out giving offence to the deities? 

THAHEHNE. Oil yes, that seems safe 
enough. (After lucilla is seated) 
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I don’t know how to apologise for 
having got you into this mess. 

nucn.LA. Don’t talk nonsense. Dr. 
Traherne. Who can foresee a Him- 
alayan fog? 

TBAHERNE. The Only thing to do 
was to get above it, and then, of 
Lourse, my bearings were gone. 

I.UCU.LA. Now that we’re safe, I 
should think it all great fun if it 
Weren’t for the children. 

CHESPiN. Oh, they don’t expect us 
for a week, and surely it won’t 
take us more than that to get back 
to civilisation. 

TRAHEHNE. Or, at all events, to a 
telegraph line. 

LUCiLLA. I suppose there’s no 
chance of flying back? 

TRAirERNE. Not the slightest. I’m 
afraid. I fancy the old ’bus is done 
for. 

LUCILLA. Oh, Dr. Traherne, what 
a shamel And you’d only had it a 
few weeksi 

niAHEHNE. What does it matter so 
long as you are safe? 

LUCILLA. What does it matter so 
long as we’re all safe? 

CRESPiN. That’s not what Traherne 
said, ^^'hy pretend to be blind to 
his— chivalry? 

TRAHERNE (trying to laugh it off). 
Of course I’m glad you’re all ri^t, 
Major, and I’m not sorry to be in 
a whole skin myself. But ladies 
first, you know. 


ciVESPiN. The perfect knight errant, 
in facti 


TRAHERNE. Decidedly "errant.” I 
couldn’t well have gone more com- 
pletely astray. 

LUCILLA. Won’t you look at the ma- 
chine and see if it’s quite hopeless? 

TRAHERNE. Yes, at once. (He goes 
towards the wreck of the aeroplane 
and passes out of sight. The popu- 
lace clu.stered in and around the 
temple on the right are intent upon 
the marvel of the aeroplane, hut 
the PRIEST fixes his gaze upon 
CRESPiN and lucilla.) 

CHESPiN (sits beside lucilla on 
the stone). Well, Lucillal 

lucilla. Well? 

CHESPIN. That was a narrow 
squeak. 

LUCILLA. Yes, I suppose so. 

CRESPIN. All’s well that ends well, 
eh? 

LUCILLA. Of course. 

CRESPIN. You don’t seem very 
grateful to Providence. 

LUCILLA. For sending the fog? 

CHESPIN. For getting us down 
safely— all three. 

LUCILLA. It was Dr. Traherne’s 
nerve that did that. If he hadn’t 
kept his head 

CRESPIN. We should have crashed. 
One nr other of us would probably 
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have broken liis neck; and if Provi- 
dence had played up, it might 
have been the right one. 

lucilla. What do you mean? 

cbespin. It might have been me. 
Tlien you’d have thanked God, 
right enoughi 

lucilla. Why will you talk like 
tills, Antony? If I hadn’t sent Dr. 
Traherne away just now, you’d 
have been saying these things in 
his hearing. 

CBESPIN. Well, why not? He’s quite 
one of the familyl Don’t tell me he 
doesn’t know all about the "state 
of our relations,” as they say in 
the divorce court. 

lUCiLLA. If he does, it’s not from 
me. No doubt he knows what the 
whole station knows. 

CBESPIN. And what does the whole 
station know? Why, that your 
deadly coldness drives me to 
drink. I’ve lived for tliree years in 
an infernal clammy fog like that 
we passed through. Who’s to 
blame if I take a whi.skey-peg now 
and then, to keep the chill out? 

LuciLLA. Oh, Antony, why go over 
it all again? You know very well 
it was drink— and other things— 
that came between us; not my 
coldness, as you call it, that drove 
you to drink. 

CBESPIN. Oh, you good women! 
You patter after the parson, "For- 
give us as we forgive those that 
trespass against us.” But you, don’t 
know what forgiveness means. 

lucilla. What’s the use of it, An- 
tony? Forgive? I have “forgiven” 
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you. I don’t try to take the children 
from you, though it might be better’ 
for them if I did. But to forgive is 
one thing, to forget anotlier. When 
a woman has seen a man behave as 
you have behaved, do you think' 
it is possible for her to forget it, 
and to love him afresh? There are 
women in novels, and perhaps in 
the slums, who have such short 
memories; but I am not one of 
them. 

CHESPiN. No, by Jove, you’re not! 
So a man’s whole life is to be 
ruined 

LuciLLA. Do you think yours is the 
only life to be ruined? 

CBESPIN. Ah, there we have it! I’ve 
not only offended your sensibilities; 

I am in your way. You love this 
other man, this mode] of all the 
virtues! 

LUCILLA. You have no riglit to say 
that. 

CBESPIN {disregardingher protest). 
He’s a paragon. He’s a wonder. 
He’s a mighty microbe-killer before 
the Lord; he’s going to work 
Heaven knows what miracles, only 
he hasn’t brought them off .yet. 
And you’re cursing the mistake you 
made in marrying a poor devil of 
a soldierman instead of a first-class 
scientific genius. Come! Make a 
clean breast of it! You may as 
well! 

LUCILLA. I have nothing to answer. 
While I continue to live with you, 

I owe you an account of my actions 
—but not of my thoughts. 

CBESPIN. Your actions? Oh, I know 
very well you’re too cold— too con- 
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founded respectable— to kick over 
■tlie traces. And then you have the 
children to think of. 

LuciLLA. Yes; I have the children. 

CRESPiN. Besides, there’s no hurry. 
If you only have patience for a 
year or two, I’ll do tlie right thing 
for once, and drink myself to 
death. 

nuciLiA. You have only to keep 
yourself a litUe in hand to live to 
what they call "a good old age.” 

CRESPIN. Ton my soul, I’ve a mind 
to try to, though goodness knows 
my life is not worth living. I was 
a fool to come on this crazy ex- 
pedition — 

LUCiLLA. Why, it was you yourself 
that jumped at Dr, Tr^eme’s pro* 
posal. 

CRESPIN. I thought we’d get to the 
kiddies a week earlier. They’d be 
glad to see me, poor little things. 
They don’t despise their daddy. 

LUCILLA. It shan’t be my fault, An- 
tony, if they ever do. But you don’t 
make it easy to keep up appear- 
ances. 

CRESPIN. Oh, Lu, Lu, if you would 
treat mo like a human being— if you 
would help me and make life tol- 
erable for me, instead of a thing 
that won’t bear looking at except 
through the haze of drink— we 
might retrieve the early days. 
Heaven knows I never cared two 
pins for any woman but you 

LUCILLA. No, the others, I suppose, 
only helped you, like wliiskey, to 
see the world tiuough a haze. I 


saw the world through a haze when 
I married you; but you have dis- 
pelled it once for all. Don’t force 
me to tell you how impossible it 
is for me to be your wife again. 
I am the mother of your children 
—that gives you a terrible hold over 
me. Be content with that. 

TRAHERNE {still uiiseeii. Calls) ; Oh, 
Mrs. Crespin! {lie appears, clam- 
bering down from the aeroplane) 
I’ve found in the wreck the news- 
paper you spoke of— you were right 
about Rulch. 

CRESPIN {as TRAHERNE comes for- 
ward). What does it say? 

TRAHERNE {reads). “Abdulahad, 
Tuesday. Sentence of death has 
been passed on the three men 
found guilty of the murder of Mr. 
Haredale. It appears that these mis- 
creants are natives of Rukh, a 
small and little-known independent 
state among the northern spurs of 
tlie Himalayas.” 

LUCILLA. Yes, that’s what I read. 

TRAHERNE. This ncws isn’t the best 
possible passport for us in our pres- 
ent situation. 

LUCILLA. But if we’re hundreds of 
miles from anywhere, it can’t be 
known here yet. 

CRESPIN {lighting a cigarette). In 
any case, Siey wouldn’t dare to 
molest us. 

TRAHERNE. All the Same it might be 
safest to burn this paragraph in 
case there’s anybody here that can 
read it. {He tears a strip out of the 
paper, lights it at crespin’s match, 
watches it bum till he has to drop 
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the flaming remnant of it, upon 
which he stamps, lucilla takes 
the rest of the .small local paper 
and lays it beside her leather coat 
on the stone, left. The priest in- 
tently watches all these proceed- 
ings. Meanwhile strange utulatlons, 
mingled with the throb of tom-toms 
and the clash of cynihals, have 
made themselves faintly heard from 
the direction of the mountain path, 
light.) 

cnESPiN. Hallol What’s this? 

tbahehne. Sounds like the march 
of the Great Panjandrum. 

(The sounds rapidly approach. 
The natives all run to the point 
where the path debouches on the 
open space. They pro.slrate them- 
selves, .some on each side of the 
way. A wild procession comes down 
the mountain path. It is headed 
by a gigantic Negro flourishing two 
naked sabers, and gyrating In a 
barbaric war-dance. Then come 
half a dozen musicians with tom- 
toms and cymbals. Then a litter 
carried by four bearers. Through 
its gauze curtains the figure of die 
BAJA can be indistinctly seen. Im- 
mediately behind the litter comes 
WATKINS, an English valet, demure 
and correct, looking as if he had 
just strolled in from St. James 
Street. The proce,ssion clo.ses with 
a number of the raja’s bodyguard, 
in the most fantastic, parti-coloured 
attire, and armed with antique 
match-locks, some of them with 
barrels .six or seven feet long. The 
haja’s Utter is set down in front of 
the temple, watkins opens the cur- 
tains and gives his arm to the raja 
as he alights. The raja makes a 
step towards the European party in 
silence. lie is a tall, woU-huUt man 
of forty, dressed in the extreme of 
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Eastern gorgeousness, cbespin ad- 
vances and salutes.) 

CHESPiN. Does Your Highness 
speak English? 

BAJA. Oh, yes, a little. (As a matter 
of fact he speaks it irreproachably . ) 

CRESPiN (pulling himself together 
and speaking like a soldier and a 
man of breming). Then I have to 
apologise for our landing uninvited 
in your territory. 

BAJA. Uninvited, but, I assure you, 
not unwelcome. 

CHESPIN. We are given to under- 
stand that this is the State of Rukli. 

BAJA. The kingdom of Rukh, Major 
—if I rightly read the symbols on 
your cufif. 

CHESPIN (again salutes). Major 
Ciespin. Permit me to introduce 
my wife — 

RAJA (with a profound salaam). I 
am delighted, Madam, to welcome 
you to my secluded dominions. 
You are the first lady of your na- 
tion I have had tho honour of re- 
ceiving. 

LUCILLA. Your Highness is very 
kind. 

CHESPIN. And this is Dr. Basil Tra- 
herne, whose aeroplane— or what is 
left of it— you see. 

BAJA. Doctor Traherne? The Doc- 
tor Traherne, whose name I have 
so often seen in the newspaper? 
“The Pasteur of Malaria.” 

TRAHEHNE. The newspapers make 
too much of my work. It is very 
incomplete. 
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raja. But you are an aviator as 
yell? 

TnAiiEaNE. Only as an amateur. 

haja. I presume it is some misad- 
venture— a most fortunate misad- 
venture for me— that has earned 
you so far into the wilds of the 
Himalayas? 

TEAiiEnNE. Yes— we got lost in the 
clouds. Major and Mrs. Crespin 
were coming up from the plains to 
see their children at a hill sta- 
tion — 

BAJA. Pahari, no doubt? 

THAHEHNE. Yes, Pahari— and I was 
rash enough to suggest that I 
might save them three days’ travel- 
ling by taking them up in my aero- 
plane. 

BAJA. Madam is a sportswoman, 
then? 

LTiciLLA. Oh, I have been up many 
times. 

CHESPiN (with a tinge of sarcasm). 
Yes, many times. 

nuciLLA. It was no fault of Dr. 
Traherne’s that we went astray. 
The weather was impossible. 

BAJA. Well, you have made a sen- 
sation here, I can assure you. My 
people have never seen an aero- 
plane. Thw are not sme— simple 
souls— whether you are gods or 
demons. But the fact of your hav- 
ing descended in the precincts of 
a temple of our locrn goddess— 
(with a wave of his hand towards 
the idol) allow me to introduce 
you to her— is considered highly 
significant. 


CBESPiN. I hope, sir, that we shall 
find no diflBculty in obtaining trans- 
port back to civ— to India. 

BAJA. To civilisation, you were 
going to say? Why hesitate, my 
dear sir? We know very well that 
we are barbarians. We are quite 
reconciled to the fact. We have 
had some five thousand years to 
accustom ourselves to it. ' Tliis 
sword (touching his scimitar) is a 
barbarous weapon compared with 
your revolver; but it was worn by 
my ancestors when yom's were 
daubing themselves blue and pick- 
ing up a precarious livelihood in 
the woods, (Breaking off hastily to 
prevent any reply) But Madam is 
standing all this time! Watkins, 
what are you thinking of? Some 
cushions, (watkins piles some 
cushions from the litter so as to 
form a seat for lucilla. Mean- 
while the baja continues) Another 
litter for Madam, and mountain- 
chairs for the gentlemen, will be 
here in a few minutes. Then I hope 
you win accept the hospitality of 
my poor house. 

LUCILLA. We are giving a great 
deal of trouble. Your Highness. 

BAJA. A great deal of pleasure, 
Madam. 

CBESPIN. But I hope, sir, there will 
be no difficulty about transport 
back to— India. 

BAj.v. Time enough to talk of that, 
Major, when you have rested and 
recuperated after your adventure. 
You will do me the honor of dining 
with me this evening? I trust you 
will not find us altogether unciv- 
ilised. 
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lucilla (lightly). Your Highness 
will have to excuse the barbarism 
of our attire. We bave nothing to 
wear but what we stand up in. 

BAJA. Oh, I think we can put that 
all right. Watl«insl 

WATKINS (advancing). Your ’Igh- 
nessl 

BAJA. You arc in the confidence of 
our Mistress of the Robes. How 
does our wai-drobe stand? 

WATKINS. A fre.sh consignment of 
Paris models come in only last 
week, Yom- ’Ighness. 

BAJA. Goodl Then I hope, Madam, 
that you may find among them 
some rag that you will deign to 
weai‘. 

liOCiLLA. Paris models. Your Hlgh- 
nessl And you talk of being un- 
civilised! 

HAjA. Wo do what we can, Madam. 
I sometimes have the pleasure of 
entertaining European ladies— 
though not, hitherto, English- 
women— in my solitudes; and I like 
to mitigate the tenors of exile for 
them. Tlien, as for civilisation, you 
know, I have always at my elbow 
one of its most finished products. 
Watkins! 

* 

WATKINS (.stepping forward). Your 
’Ighness! 

BAJA. You will recognise in Wat- 
kins, gentleman, another represen- 
tative of the Ruling Race, (wat- 
KiNs, with downcast eyes, touches 
his hat to cbespin and thaherne) 
I assure you he rules me with an 
iron hand— not always in a velvet 
glove. Eh, Watkins? 
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WATKINS. Your ’Ighness will ’ave 
your joke. 

RAJA. He is my Prime Minister and 
all my Cabinet— but more particu- 
larly my Lord Chamberlain. No 
one can touch him at mixing a 
cocktail or making a salad. My 
entire household trembles at his 
nod; even my chef quails before 
him. Nothing comes amiss to him; 
for he is, like myself, a man with- 
out prejudices. You may be sur- 
prised at my praising him to his 
face in this fashion; you may fore- 
see some danger of— what shall I 
say— swelled head. But I know my 
Watkins; there is not the sUghlest 
risk of his outgrowing that modest 
bowler. He knows his value to me, 
and he knows that he would never 
be equally appreciated elsewhere. 
I have guarantees for his fidelity— 
eh, Waficins? 

WATKINS. I know when I’m well 
off, if that’s what Your ’Ighness 
means. 

HAJA. I mean a little more than 
that— but no matter. I have some- 
times tliought of instituting a peer- 
age, in order tliat I might raise 
Watkins to it. But I mustn’t let 
my admhation for British institu- 
tions carry me too far.— Those 
scoundrels of bearers are taking a 
long time, Watkins. 

WATKINS. The lady’s litter ’ad to 
’ave fresh curtains, Your ’Iglmess. 
They won't be a minute, now. 

HAJA. You were speaking of trails- 
port. Major— is your machine past 
repair. Dr. Traherne? 

TBAHEBNE. Utterly, I’m afraid. 
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RAJA. Let us look at it. ( Turns and 
finds that his bodyguards are all 
clustered on the path, looking at 
it. He gives a sharp word of com- 
mand. They scamper into a sort of 
loose order, up, right) Ah, yes- 
propeller smashed— planes crum- 
pled up 

TRAHERNE. Under-carriagc wrecked 

RAJA. I’m afraid we can’t offer to 
repair the damage for you. 

TRAHERNE. I’m afraid not, sir. 

RAJA. A wonderful machine! Yes, 
Europe has something to boast of. 
I wonder what the Priest here 
thinks of it. {He says a few words 
to the PRIEST, who salaams, and 
replies volubly at some length) He 
says it is the great roc— the giant 
bird, you know, of our Eastern 
stories. And he declares that he 
plainly saw his Goddess hovan’ng 
over you as you descended, and 
guiding you towards her temple. 

TRAaiRNE. I wish she could have 
guided us towards tlie level ground 
I saw behind your castle. I could 
have made a safe landing there. 

RAJA. No doubt— on my parade 
ground— almost the only level spot 
in my dominions. 

LUCiLLA. 'These, I suppose, are 
your bodyguards? 

RAJA. My household troops. Mad- 
am. 

LUCILLA. How picturesque they 
ore! 

RAJA. Oh, a relic of barbarism, I 
know. I can quite understand ^e 


contempt with which my friend the 
Major is at this moment regarding 
them. 

CRESPiN. Irregular troops. Raja. 
Often first-class fighting men. 

RAJA. And you think that, if irreg- 
ularity is the virtue of irregular 
troops, these- what is the expres- 
sion, Watkins? 

WATKINS. Tyke the cyke. Your ’Igh- 
ness? 

RAJA. That’s it— take the cake— that 
is what you are thinking? 

CRESPIN. Well, they would be hard 
to beat, sir. 

BAJA. I repeat— a relic of barbarism. 
You sec, I have strong conservative 
instincts— I cling to the fashions of 
my fathers— and my people would 
be restive if I didn’t. I maintain 
these fellows, as his Majesty the 
King-Emperor keeps up the Beef- 
eaters in the Tower. But I also like 
to move with the times, as perhaps 
you will allow me to show you, 
{He blows two short blasts on a 
silver whistle hanging round his 
neck. Instantly from behind every 
rock and shrub— from event 
cover— there emerges a soldier, in 
spick-and-span European uniform 
{Russian in style), armed with the 
latest brand of magazine rifles. 
They stand like statues at atten- 
tion) 

CRESPIN. Good Lord! 

TRAHERNE. Hallol 

RAJA {to LUCILLA, who makes no 
move) . I trust I did not startle you. 
Madam? 
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lucilla. Oh, not at all. I’m not 
nervous. 

BAJA. You, of course, realise that 
this effect is not original. I have 
plagiarised it from the excellent 
Walter Scott: 

“These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors 
true, 

And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhul” 

But I think you’ll admit. Major, 
that my men laiow how to take 
cover. 

CBESPiN. By the Lord, sir, thej' 
must move like cats— for you can t 
have planted them there before we 
arrived. 

BAJA. No, you had given me no no- 
tice of your coming. 

LUCILLA. Perhaps the Goddess did. 

RAJA. Not she. Madam. She keeps 
her own counsel. These men fol- 
lowed me down from tho palace 
and have taken up position while 
we have been speaking. {The baja 
gives a word of command, and the 
men rapidly assemble and form in 
two ranks, an officer on their flank.) 

CBESPIN. A very smart body of 
men. Raja. Allow me to congratu- 
late you on their training. 

BAJA. I am greatly flattered. Major. 
I superintend it myself.— Ah, here 
comes the litter. {Down the path 
comes a litter borne, like the kaja’s, 
by four men. It is followed by two 
mountain-chairs carried by two 
men apiece) Permit me. Madam, 
to hand you to yom' palanquin. 
(He offers bucilLiA his hand. As 
she rises she picks up her leather 
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coat, and the newspaper falls to 
the ground. The baja notices it) 
Forgive me. Madam. {Picks up 
the paper and looks at it) A news- 
paper, only two days oldl This is 
such a rarity you must allow me 
to glance at it. {He opens the 
paper and sees that a strip has been 
torn out from the back page) Ah! 
the telegraphic news gone! What a 
pity! In my seclusion, I hunger for 
tidings from the civilized world. 
{The piuEST comes forward and 
speaks to him eagerly, suggesting 
in pantomime tbahebne's action 
in burning the paper, and pointing 
to the ashes on the ground, at 
which the baja looks) You burned 
this column? 

TBAHEBNE. Unfortunately, I did. 

BAJA. Ah! {Pause) I know your 
motive. Dr. Traherne, and I ap- 
preciate it. You destroyed it out 
of consideration for my feelings, 
wishing to spare me a painful piece 
of intelligence. That was very 
thoughtful— but quite unnecessary. 
I already know what you tried to 
conceal. 

CBESPIN. You know — 1 
TBAHEBNE. Your Highness knows 
{Simultaneously.) 

BAJA. I know that three of my sub- 
jects, accused of a political crime, 
have been sentenced to death. 

TBAHEBNE. How is it possible— ? 

BAJA. Bad news flies fast. Dr. Tra- 
herne. But one thing you can per- 
haps tell me— is there any chance 
of their sentences being remitted? 
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rnAHEHNE. I am afraid not, Your 
Highness. 

CRESPiN. Remitted? I should rather 
say not. It was a cold-blooded, un- 
provoked murder. 

BAJA. Unprovoked, you lliink? Well, 
I won’t argue the point And the 
execution is to be ? 

tRAimBNE. I think tomorrow— or 
die day after. 

BAJA. Tomorrow or the day after- 
yes. (Turning fo lucilla) Forgive 
me, Madam— I have kept you wait- 
ing. 

TRAHERNE. Docs Your Higlmess 
know anything of these men? 

RAJA (over his shoulder, as l%e 
hands lucilla into the litter). 
Know them? Oh, yes— they are my 
brothers. (He seats himself on his 
own litter and claps his hands 
twice. Both litters are raised and 


move off, luolla’s first. The reg- 
ular soldiers line the way, in sin^e 
rank. They salute as the litters pass. 
WATKINS follows the iiaja’s. cres- 
piN and TRAHERNE Seat themselves 
in their chairs. As they do so;) 

CRESPIN. His brothers? 'What did 
he mean? 

TRAHERNE {shtugging hU shoul- 
ders). Heaven knows! 

CRESPIN. I don’t half like our host, 
Traherne. There’s too much of the 
cat about him. 

TRAHERNE. Or of the tiger. And 
how the mischief had he got the 
news? 

(As the two chairs move off, cres- 
piN first, the two ranks of soldiers 
close round them. The irregulars 
and musicians, headed by the 
dancing Negro, bring up the rear. 
The PRIEST prostrates himself, as 
if in thanksgiving, before the God- 
dess.) 


ACT TWO 


t\ spacious and well-proportioned room, opening at the back upon a 
wide loggia. Beyond the loggia can be seen distant snow-peaks and a 
.strip of shj. Late afternoon light. 

The room is furnished in a once splendid but now very old-fashioned 
and faded style. Furniture of black picked out with gold, and upholstered 
in yellow damask. A great cnjstal chandelier in the middle of the ceiling, 
and under it a circular ottoman. Right, a large two-leaved door; left, a 
handsome marble fireplace, with a mirror over it. Candlesticks with crys- 
tal pendants at each end of the mantelpiece, and in the middle a bronze 
statuette, some eighteen inches high, representing the many-armed God- 
dess. A wood fire laid, but unlighied. Near the fireplace, two quite mod- 
ern saddle-bag armchairs, out of keeping with the stiffness of the retnain- 
A small table near the door, right, with modern English and 
trench hooks on it. A handsome gramophone in the corner, right. On the 
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wolls. Isft and fight, some very had paintings of fine-looking Orientals in 
gorgeous attire. Electric lights. 

thahekne discovered at back, centre, looking out over the landscape, 
lie does not go out upon the loggia (which can be entered both right 
and left without passing through the room) became two turbaned servants 
are there, under the direction of an old and dignified Major-domo, arrans- 
ing a luxurious dinner table, with four covers, thaheiine stands motion- 
less for a moment. Then enters ceespin by the door, right, ushered in 
by a servant, who salaams and retires. 


chespin. Ah, there you are, Doctor. 

THAHEHNE (turning). Hullol How 
did you get on? 

cnESPiN. All right. Had a capital 
tub. And you? 

THAHEBNE. Feeling more like a hu- 
man being. And what about Mrs. 
Crespin? I hope .she’s all right. 

CBESPiN. She was taken off by an 
ayah ns soon as wo got in-presum- 
ably to the women’s quarters. 

THAHEBNE. And you let her go off 
alone? 

CBESPIN. What the blazes could I 
do? I couldn’t thrust mysolf into 
the women’s quarters. 

TnAinsBNE. You could have kept 
her with you. 

CBESPIN. Do you tliink she’d have 
stayed? And, come to that, what 
business is it of yours? 

THAHEBNE. It's any man’s business 
to be concerned for n woman’s 
safety. 

CBESPIN. Well, well— all right. But 
there was nothing I could have 
done or that she would let me do. 
And I don't think there’s any dan- 
rer. 


tbahebne. Let us hope not. 

CBESPIN. It’s a vast shanty this. 

THAHEnNE. It’s B palace and a fort- 
ress in one. 

CBESPIN. A devilish strong place 
before the days of big guns. But a 
couple of howitzers would soon 
make it look pretty foolish. 

tbahebne. No doubt; but how 
would you get them here? 

CBESPIN (looking at the dinner 
table). I say— it looks as if our 
friend were going to do us well. 
(One of the servants comes in with 
a wine-cooler. When the man has 
gone, CBESPIN picks up the bottle 
and looks at the label) Peniei 
Jouet, nineteen-o-six, by the loi’di 
(He strolh over to the ottoman, 
and seats himself, facing the fire- 
place) It’s a rum start this, Tra- 
herne. I suppose you intellectual 
chaps would call it romantic. 

tbahebne ( examining the figure of 
the Goddess on the mantelpiece). 
More romantic dian agreeable, I 
should say. I don’t like the looks 
of this lady. 

CBESPIN. Wliat is she? 

THAHEBNE. The same figure we saw 
in the little temple, where we 
landed. 
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CHESPiN. Hew many arms has she 
got? 

TBAHEBNE. Sk. 

CBESPiN. She could give you a jolly 
good hug, anyway. 

rRAHEBNE. Yoii wouldn’t want an- 
other. 

CBESPiN. Where do you suppose 
we really are, Traherne? 

TBAHEBNE. On the map, you mean? 

CHESPIN. Of com'se. 

TBAHEBNE. Oh. in the never-never 
land. Somewhere on the way to 
Bokhara. Tve been searching my 
memory for all I over heard about 
Rukh. I fancy very little is Icnown, 
except that it seems to send forth 
a peculiarly poisonous breed of 
fanatics. 

CHESPIN. Like diose who did poor 
Haredale in? 

TBAHEBNE. Precisely. 

CHESPIN. D’you think our host was 
serious when he said they were his 
brothers? Or was he ordy pulling 
our leg. curse his impudence? 

TBAHEBNE, He probably meant 
caste-brothers, or simply men of 
the same race. But, even so, it’s 
awkward. 

CHESPIN. I don’t see what these 
beggars, living at the back of the 
nortli wind, have got to do Avith 
Indian politics. We’ve never inter- 
fered with them. 

TBAHEBNE. Oh, it’s a cBse of Asia 
for the Asians. Ever since the Jap- 


anese beat the Russians, the whole 
continent has been itching to kick 
us out, 

CBESPiN. So that they may cut each 
other’s throats at leisure, eh? 

TiiAiiEiiNE. We Westerners nevei 
cut each othci’s throats, do we? 
(wATKiNS has entered at the hack, 
right, camjing a silver centre-piece 
for the table. He sets it down and 
is going out to the left, when cbes- 
piN catches sight of him and hails 
him . ) 

CBESPIN. Ilallol You there! What’s 
your name! (u'Atkins stops) Just 
come here a minute, will you? 

WATKINS. Meaning me, sir? (He ad- 
vances into the room. There is a 
touch of covert insolence in his 
manner.) 

CBESPIN. Yes, you, Mr. ? Mr. — 

WATKINS. Watkins is my name, sir. 

CHESPIN. Right ho! Watkins. Can 
you tel! us where we bias, Watkins? 

WATKINS. They calls die place 
Rukh, sir. 

CHESPIN. Yes, yes, we know that. 
But where is Rukh? 

WATKINS. I hunderstand these 
mountains is called the ’Imalayas, 
sir. 

CHESPIN. Confound it, sh, we don’t 
want a lesson in geographyl 

WATKINS. No, sir? My mistake, sir. 

TBAHEBNE. Major Crespin means 
that we want to know how far we 
are from the nearest point in India. 
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WATKINS. I really couldn’t say, sir. 
Not so very far, I dessay, as the 
crow flies. 

TRAHERNE. Unfortunately we’re not 
in a position to fly with the crow. 
How long does the journey take? 

WA'iKiNS. They toll me it takes 
about three weeks to Cashmere. 

CBESPiN. They tell youl Surely you 
must remember how long it took 
you? 

WATKINS. No, sir, excuse me, sir— 
I’ve never been in India. 

CRESPiN. Not been in India? And 
I was just thinking, as I looked at 
you, that I seemed to have seen 
you before. 

WATKINS. Not in India, sh. We 
might 'avo met in England, but I 
don’t call to mind having that 
pleasure. 

CRESPIN. But if you haven’t been 
in India, how the mischief did you 
get here? 

WATKINS. I came with 'Is 'Ighness, 
sir, by way of Tashkent. All our 
dealin's with Europe is by way of 
Russia. 

TRAHERNE. But it’s possible to get 
to India direct, and not by way of 
Centi-al Asia? 

WATKINS. Oh, yes, it’s done, sir. But 
I’m told there are some very tight 
places to negotiate— like the camel 
and the needle’s eye, as you might 
say. 

TRAHERNE. Difficult travelling for 
a lady, eh? 
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WATKINS. Next door to himpossible, 
I should guess, sir. 

CRESPIN. A nice look-out, Trahernel 
(To WATKiNs) Tell me, my man- 
ia His Highness— h’m— married? 

WATKINS. Oh, yessir— very much so, 
sir. 

CRESPIN. Children? 

WATKINS. He has fifteen sons, sir. 

CRESPIN. The daughters don’t 
count, eh? 

WATKINS. Tve never ’ad a hoppor- 
tunity of counting ’em, sir. 

TRAHERNE. Ho said the men ac- 
cused of assassinating a political 
officer were his brothers 

WATKINS (quickly). Did 'e say that, 
sir? 

TRAHERNE. Didn’t you hear him? 
What did he mean? 

WATKINS. I’m sure I couldn’t sayi 
sir. ’Is ’Ighness is what you’d cal] 
a very playful gentleman, sir. 

TRAHERNE. But I don’t see the jokf 
in saying that. 

WATKINS. No, sir? P’raps ’Is ’Igh' 
ness’ll explain, sir. (A pause.) 

CRESPIN. Your master spoke of 
visits from European ladies— do 
they come from Russia? 

WATKINS. From various parts, I um 
derstond, sir. 

CRESPIN. Any here now? 

WATKINS. I really couldn’t say, sir- 
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inAHERNE. They don’t dine with 
His Highness? 

WATKINS. Oh no, sir. ’Is ’Ighness 
sometimes sups with them. 

CRESPIN. And my wife— Mrs. Cres- 
pin ? 

WATKINS. Make your mind easy, 
sir— the lady wont meet any hun- 
desirable characters, sir. I give 
strict orders to the— the female 
what took charge of the lady. 

TRAHERNE. She is to be trusted? 

WATKINS. Habsolutely, sir. She is— 
in a manner of speakin’.—my wife, 
sir. 

CRESPIN. Mrs. Watkins, eh? 

WATKINS. Yessir— I suppose you 
would say so. 

TRAHERNE. But now look here, 
Watkins— you say we’re three 
weeks away from Cashmere— yet 
the Raja knew of the sentence 
passed on these subjects of his, who 
were tried only three days ago. 
How do you account for that? 

WATKINS. I can’t sir. All I can say 
is, there’s queer things goes on 
here. 

TRAHERNE. Queer things? What do 
you mean? 

WATKINS. Well, sir, them priests 
you know-they goes in a lot for 
what ’Is ’Iglmess calls magic 

rRAHERNE. Oh come, Watkins— you 
don’t believe in that! 

WATKINS. Well, sir, p’raps not. I 
don’t, not to say, believe in it. But 


there's queer things goes on. I can’t 
say no more, nor I can’t say no 
less. If you’ll excuse me, sii’, I must 
just run my eye over the dinner- 
table. ’Is ’Ighness will bo here di- 
rectly. (He retires, inspects the 
table, makes one or two changes, 
and presently goes out by the back, 
left.) 

CRESPIN. That fellow’s either a cun- 
ning rascal or a cursed fool. Which 
do you think? 

TRAHERNE. I don’t believe he’s the 
fool he’d like us to take him for.- 
(Enter lucilla, right, ushered in 
by a handsome ayah. She is dressed 
in a gamy gown of quite recent 
style, dark blue or crimson. Not in 
the least decolletde. At most the 
sleeves might be open, so as to 
show her arms to the elbow. No 
ornaments except a gold locket on 
a little gold chain round her neck. 
The costume is absolutely plain, 
but in striking contrast to her trav- 
elling dress. Her hair is beautifully 
arranged.) 

lucilla (fo the ayah) . Thank you. 
(The AYAH disappears, lucilla ad- 
vances, holding out her skirt a 
little) Behold me Paris model! 

CRESPIN. My eye, Lu, what a rip- 
ping frock! 

TRAHERNE. Talk of magio. Major! 
There’s something in what our 
friend says. 

LUCILLA. What is that? What about 
magic? 

CRESPIN. We’ll tell you afterwards. 
Let’s have your adventures first. 

LUCILLA. No adventures precisely— 
only a little excursion into the Ara- 
bian Nights. 
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-^lUHERNE. Do tell USi 

tuciLLA [evidently a little nervous, 
yet not ioithout enjoyment of the 
experience). Well, my guide— the 
woznan you saw— led me along cor- 
ridor after corridor, and upstairs 
and downstairs, till we came to a 
heavy bronze door where two 
villainous-looking blacks, with 
crooked swords, wore on guard, I 
didn’t like the looks of them a bit; 
but I was in for it and had to go 
on. They drew their swords and 
flourished a sort of salute, grinning 
with all their teeth. Then the ayah 
clapped her hands twice, some one 
inspected us through a grating in 
the door, and the ayah said a word 
or two — 

toahebne. No doubt "Open ses- 
amel’’ 

LuciLLA. The door was opened by 
a hideous, hump-backed old wom- 
an, just like the wicked fairy 
in a pantomime. She didn’t actually 
bite mo, but she looked as if she’d 
like to— and we passed on. More 
con'idors, with curtained doorways, 
where I had a feeling that furtive 
eyes were watching me— though I 
can’t positively say I saw them. 
But I’m sure I heard whisperings 
and titterings 

CBESPiN. Good Lord! If I’d thought 
they were going to treat you like 
that. I’d have 

Lucn.LA. Oh, there was notlring 
you could have done; and, you see, 
no harm came of it. At last the 
woman led me into a large sort of 
wardrobe room, lighted from above, 
and almost entirely lined with 
glazed presses full of frocks. Then 
she slid back a panel, and there 
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was a marble-lined batlnooml— a 
deep pool, with a trickle of water 
flowing into it from a dolphin’s 
head of gold— just enough to make 
the surface ripple and dance. And 
all around were the latest Bond 
Street luxuries— shampooing bowls 
and brashes, bottles of essences, 
towels on hot rails and all the rest 
of it. The only thing that was dis- 
agreeable was a sickly odour from 
some burning pastilles— oh, and a 
coal-black bath-woman. 

tbahebne. It suggests a Royal 
Academy picture— “The Odalisque’s 
Pool.’’ 

CRESPiN. Or a soap advertisement. 

tbahebne. Same thing. 

Lucn.LA. Well, I wasn’t sorry to 
play the odalisque for once; and 
when I had finished, lo and behold! 
the ayah had laid out for me half- 
a-dozen gorgeous and distincll) 
risky dinner-gowns. I had to ex- 
plain to her in gestures that 1 
couldn’t live up to any of them, 
and would rather put on my old 
travelling dress. She seemed quite 
frightened at the idea — 

CKESFiN. Ha ha! She’d probably 
have got the sack— perhaps liter- 
ally— if she’d let you do that. 

LUCILLA. Anyway, she at last pro- 
duced this comparatively inoffen- 
sive frock. She did my hair, and 
wanted to finish me off with all 
sorts of necklaces and bangles, but 
I stuck to my old locket with the 
babies' heads, 

CRESPIN, Well, all’s well ihat ends 
well, I suppose. But if I’d foreseen 
all this "Secrets of the Zenana” 
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business, I’m dashed if I would- 
n’t — 

LuciLLA (cutting him short). What 
were you saying about magic when 
I came in? 

TRAHEHNE. Only that this man, 
Watkins— he’s the husband of your 
ayah, by the way— says queer 
tilings go on here, and pretends 
to believe in magic. 

LUCILLA. Do you know, Antony, 
when the Raja was speaking about 
him down tliere, if seemed to me 
that his face was somehow familiar 
to me. 

CBESFiN. There, Doctorl What did 
I say? I knew I’d seen him before, 
but I’m blowed if I can place him. 

LUCILLA. I wish I could get a good 
look at him. 

(WATKiNS enters, back, left, with 
something for the table.) 

THAHEBNE. There he is. Shall I call 
him in? 

LUCILLA. Say I want him to thank 
his wife from me. 

IBAHEENE (cdls) . WatkinsI 

WATKINS. Sir? 

Thahehne. Mrs. Crespin would 
like to speak to you. (watkins 
comes forward.) 

LUCILLA. I hear, Watkins, that the 
ayah who so kindly attended to me 
is your wife. 

Watkins. That’s right, ma’am. 
LUCILLA. She gave me most effi- 


cient assistance, and, as she seems 
to know no English, I couldn’t 
thank her. Will you be good 
enough to tell her how much I 
appreciated all she did for me? 

WATKINS. Thank you kindly, ma’am. 
She’U be proud to hear it. (Pause) 
Is that all, ma’am? 

LUCILLA. Tliat’s all, thank you, 
Watkins. 

(He returns to the loggia, but goes 
to the other side of the dinner- 
table and keeps an eye on the 
three. ) 

CBfispiN. You’ve a good memory 
for faces, Lu. Do you spot him? 

LUCILLA. Don’t let him see we’re 
talking about him. I believe I do 
know him, but I’m not quite sure. 
Do you remember, the first year 
we were in India, there was a man 
of the Dorsels that used often to 
be on guard putside the mess- 
room? 

CHEBPiN. By heaven, you’ve hit Itl 

Traherne. Take carel'He’s watch- 
ing. 

LUCILLA. You remember he de- 
serted, and was suspected of hav- 
ing murdered a woman in the ba- 
zaar. 

CRESPIN. I believe it’s the very man. 
LUCILLA. It’s certainly very like 

him. 

CRESPIN. And he swears he’s never 
been in Indial 

Traherne. Under the circum- 
stances, he naturally would. 
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locilla. At all events, he’s not a 
man to be ti'usted. 

[/a this moment the baja enters 
by the door, right. He is in fault- 
less European evening dre.ss—iuhite 
waistcoat, white tie, etc. No jewels, 
except the ribbon and star of a 
Russian order. Nothing oriental 
about him except his turjban and 
his complexion.) 

BAJA (as he enters). Pray forgive 
me, Madam, for being the last to 
appear. Tlie fact is, 1 had to hold 
a sort of Cabinet Council— or shall 
I say a conclave of prelates?— with 
regard to questions arising out of 
your most welcome arrival. 

CRESPiN. May we hope. Raja, that 
you were laying a dawk for our 
return? 

I 

BAJA. Pray, pray. Major, let us post- 

? one that question for the moment, 
irst, let us fortify ourselves; after 
dinner we will talk seriously. If 
vou are in too great a hurry to de- 
sert me, must I not conclude, 
Madam, that you are dissatisfied 
with your reception? 

LuciLLA. How could WO possibly 
be so ungrateful. Your Highness? 
Your hospitality overwhelms us. 

BAJA. I trust my Mistress of the 
Robes furnished you with all you 
required? 

LuciLLA. With all and more than 
all. She offered me quite a be- 
wildering array of gorgeous ap- 
parel. 

HAjA. Oh, I am glad. I had hoped 
that perhaps your choice might 
have fallen on something more— 

(He indicates by gestures, "dScoU 
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letSe") But no— I was wrong— Mad. 
am’s taste is irreproachable. 

(A servant enters from behind with 
cocktails on a silver salver, lucilla 
refuses. The men accept. i.ucn.i.A 
picks up a yellow French book on 
one of the tables.) 

baja. You see, Madam, we fall be- 
hind the age iiere. We are still in 
the Anatole France period. If ha 
bores you, here (picking up an- 
other book) is a Maurice Barr^s 
that you may find more amusing. 

LUCILLA. Oh, I too am in die Ana- 
tole France period, I assure you. 
(Reads) “Sur la Pierre Blanche”— 
fcnt that the one you were recom- 
mending to me. Dr. Traherne? 

TRAHEBNE. Yes, I like it better than 
some of his later books. 

RAJA (picking up a silver-grey 
book). As for Bernard Shaw, I 
suppose he’s quite a back number; 
but I confess his impudence en- 
tertains me. What do you say. 
Major? 

CRESPIN. Never read a line of the 
fellow— except in John BuU. 

LUCILLA and traherne (simultane- 
ously) . In John BuUI 

CRESPIN. Somebody told me he 
wrote in John BmH— doesn’t he? 

RAJA. Are you fond of music, Mrs. 
Crespin? (Goes to the gramophone, 
and turns over some records, tiU 
he finds one which he lays on the 
top of the pUe) Suppose we have 
some during dinner, (watkins en- 
ters from the back, left) Watkins, 
just start this top record, will you. 
(watkins does so.) 
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{At this moment the major-domo 
enters from the back, and says a 
few words.) 

RAJA. Ah! Madame est senAel Al- 
low me— (He offers lucilla his 
arm and leads her to the table. 
The others follow) Will you take 
this seat. Madam? You here, Major 
—Dr. Traherne! (He himself sits 
to the left of the table; luoixa 
on his right; trahehne opposite 
him; and chespin opposite Lu- 
ciLLA, with his back to the sunset, 
which is now flooding the scene.) 
(As the servants offer dishes) I can 
recommend this caviar. Major— and 
you’ll take a glass of maraschino 
with it— Russian fashion. 

(Just as they sit down the gramo- 
phone reels out the first bars of a 
piece of music.) 

LUCILLA (after listening a mo- 
ment) . Oh, what is that? 

BAJA. Don’t you know it? 

LUCILLA. Oh yes, but I can’t think 
what it is. 

RAJA. Gounod’s “Funeral March of 
a Marionette’’— a most humorous 
composition. May I pour you a 
glass of maraschinop (He goes on 
talking as the curtain falls. When 
ft rises again, the glow has faded, 
and some big stars are pulsing in 
the strip of purple sky. The party 
is just finishing dinner. Dessert is 
on the table, which is lighted by 
electric lamps, watkins stands be- 
hind the raja’s chair. The major- 
domo and other servants hover 
round. The raja has just finished a 
story, at which all laugh. A short 
pause.) 

LUCILLA. What a heavenly night! 


raja. Yes, our summer climate is 
far from bad. 

LUCILLA. The air is like champagne. 

RAJA. A little over-frapp6 for some 
tastes. What do you say. Madam? 
Shall we have coffee indoors? There 
is an edge to the air at these alti- 
tudes, as soon as the sun has gone 
down. 

LUCILLA (shivers slightly). Yes, I 
do feel a little dully. 

RAJA. Watkins, send for a shawl 
for Madam. (Rising) And ah— let 
us have the fire lighted, (watkins 
goes off to the left. The raja says 
a word to the major-domo, who 
touches a switch in one of the 
pillars of the loggia opening. The 
chandelier and wall-lamps of the 
salon burst into brilliant light.) 

BAJA (offering his aims to lu- 
cilla). Let me find you a com- 
fortable seat, Madam. (He leads 
her to the farther hack of the two 
armchairs) When the fire is 
lighted, I think you will find this 
quite pleasant. Take the other 
chair. Major, (chespin does so) I 
must really refurnish this salon. 
My ancestors had no notion of 
comfort. To tell the trath, I use 
the room only on state occasions, 
like the present. (Botoing to lu- 
cilla) I have a much more modern 
snuggery upstairs, which I hope 
you will see tomoiTOW. 

(Servants hand round coffee, li- 
queurs, cigars, cigarettes, during 
what follows. One of them lights 
the fire, of aromatic wood.) 

RAJA (to TRAHERNE who hos re- 
mained at the loggia opening, look- 
ing out into the night) . Star-gazing, 
Dr. Traherne? 
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iiiahehne. I beg your pardon. 
(Comes forwaid.) 

lucilla. Dr. Traherne is quite an 
astronomer. 

haja. As much at home with the 
telescope as with the microscope, 
eh? 

tbaherne. Oh no. I’m no astrono- 
mer. I can pick out a few of the 
constellations,— that’s all. 

BAJA. For my part, I look at tlie 
stars as little as possible. As a 
spectacle they’re monotonous, and 
they don’t bear thinking of. 

{7 fie AYAH, entering by door, right, 
brings LUCILLA a shawl, which the 
BAJA places on her shoulders.) 

LUCILLA. What an exquisite shawll 

BAJA. And most becoming— don’t 
you think so. Doctor? (thahehne 
is gazing at lucilla) My Mistress 
ol the Robes has chosen well! (He 
makes a motion of noiseless ap- 
plause to the AYAH, who grins and 
exit, right.) 

LUCILLA. Why won’t the stars bear 
thinking of, Raja? 

BAJA. Well, dear lady, don’t you 
think they’re rather ostentatious? I 
was guilty of a little showing-off 
today, when I played that foolish 
trick with my regular troops. But 
think of the Maharaja up yonder 
(pointing upwards) who night after 
night whistles up his glittering le- 
gions, and puts them through flieir 
deadly punctual drill, as much as 
to say, “See what a devil of a fel- 
low I ami” Do you think it quite 
in good taste. Madam? 
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TKAHEHNE (laughing). I’m afraid 
ou're jealous, Raja. You don’t like 
aving to play second fiddle to a 
still more absolute ruler. 

BAJA. Perhaps you’re right, Doctor 
—perhaps it’s partly that. But 
there’s something more to it. I 
can’t help resenting— (To chespin, 
to whom a servant is offering 1. 
queurs) Let me recommend the 
kiimmel, Major. I think you’ll find 
it excellent. 

TBAHEBNE. What is it you resent? 

BAJA. Oh, the respect paid to mere 
size— to the immensity, as they call 
it, of the universe. Are we to wor- 
ship a god because he’s big? 

TBAHEBNE. If you resent his big 
ness, what do you say to his little- 
ness? The microscope, you know, 
reveals him no less than the tele 
scope. 

BAJA. And reveals him in the form 
of death-dealing specks of matter, 
which you, I understand, Doctor, 
are impiously proposing to extermi- 
nate. 

TBAHEBNE. I am trying to marshal 
the life-saving against the death - 
dealing powers. 

BAJA. To marshal God’s right hand 
against his left, eh? or vice versa? 
But I admit you have the pull of 
the astronomers, in so far as you 
deal in life, not in dead mechanism. 
(Killing a gnat on the back of his 
hand) This mosquito that I have 
just killed— I am glad to see you 
smoke, Madam: it helps to keep 
them off— this mosquito, or any 
smallest thing that has life in it, 
is to me far more admii-able than 
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a whole lifeless universe. What do 
you say, Major? 

CHESPiN (smoking a cigar), I say. 
Raja, that if you’ll tell that fellow 
to give me another glass of kummel. 
I’ll let you have your own way 
about the universe. (The haja says 
a word to one of the servants, who 
refilk chespin’s glass. ) 

LUcmLA. But what if the mecha- 
nism, as you call it, isn’t dead? 
What if the stars are swarming 
with life? 

TBAHEBNE. Yes— suppose there are 
planets, which of course we can’t 
see, circling round each of the 
great suns we do see? And suppose 
they are all inhabited? 

RAJA. I'd rather not suppose it. 
Isn’t one inhabited world bad 
enough? Do we want it multiplied 
by millions? 

liUCiLLA. Haven’t you just been tell- 
ing us that a living gnat is more 
wonderful than a dead universe? 

BAJA. Wonderful? Yes, by all means 
—wonderful as a device for tortur- 
ing and being tortured. Oh, I’m 
neither a saint nor an ascetic— I 
take life as I find it— I am tortored 
and I torture. But there’s one thing 
I’m really proud of— I’m proud to 
belong to the race of the Buddha, 
who &st found out that life was a 
colossal blunder. 

LUciLnA (in a low voice). Should 
you like the sky to be starless? That 
seems to me— forgive me, Prince— 
the last word of impiety. 

RAJA. Possibly, Madam. How my 
esteemed feUow-creatures were ever 


bluffed into piety is a mystery to 
me. Not that I’m complaining. If 
men could not be bluffed by th.“ 
Raja above, much less would they 
be bluffed by us Rajas below. And 
though life is a contemptible busi- 
ness, I don’t deny that power is 
the best part of it. 

TRAHERNE. In short, your Highness 
is a Superman. 

BAJA. Ah, you read Nietzsche? Yes, 
if I weren’t of the kindred of the 
Buddha, I should like to be of the 
race of that great man. 

(The servants have now all with- 
drawn.) 

icciELA (looking out). There is 
the moon rising over the snowflelds. 
I hope you wouldn’t banish her 
from the heavens? 

Baja. Oh no-1 lilce her silly, good- 
natuied face. And she’s usefcl to 
lovers and brigands and other law- 
less vagabonds, with whom I have 
great sympathy. Besides, I don’t 
know that she’s so silly cither. She 
seems to bo for ever raising her 
eyebrows in mild astonishment at 
human folly. 

CRESPiN. All this is out of my 
depths, your Highness. We’ve had 
a rather fatiguing day. Mightn’t 
we ? 

RAJA. To be sure. I only waited till 
the servants had gone. Now, are 
you all quite comfortable? 

LuciLLA. Quite. 

TRAHERNE, Perfectly, thank you. 
CHESPIN. Perfectly. 
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BAJA {smoking a cigar, and stand- 
ing with his back to the fre). Then 
we’ll go into committee upon your 
position here. 

CBESPiN. H you please, sir. 

BAJA. I’m afraid you may find it 
rather disagreeable. 

CBESPIN. Communications bad, eh? 
We have a difficult journey before 
us? 

BAJA. A long journey, I fear-yet 
not precisely difficult. 

CBESPIN. It surely can’t be so very 
far, since you had heard of the 
sentence passed on those assassins. 

lujA. I am glad. Major, that you 
have so tactfully spared me the 
pain of re-opening that subject. We 
should have had to come to it, 
sooner or later (An embarrassed 
pause.) 

TBAHEHNE. When your Highness 
said they were your brothers, you 
were, of course, speaking figura- 
tively. You meant your tribesmen? 

BAJA. Not at all. They are sons of 
my father— not of my mother. 

LuciLLA. And we intiude upon you 
at such a timel How dreadful! 

RAJA. Oh, pray don’t apologise. Be- 
lieve me, your arrival has given 
great satisfaction. 

TBAiiEBNE. How do you mean? 

BAJA. I’ll explain presently. But 
first — 

CBESPIN {interrupting). First, let 
us understand each other. You 
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surely can’t approve of this abomi- 
nable crime? 

BAJA. My brothers are fanatics, 
and there is no fanaticism in me. 

nucnxA. How do they come to be 
so different from you? 

BAJA. That is just what I was going 
to tell you. I was my father’s eldest 
son, by his favourite wife. Through 
my mother’s influence (my poor 
mother— how I loved her!) I was 
sent to Europe. My education was 
wholly European. I shed all my 
prejudices. I became the open- 
minded citizen of the world whom 
I hope you recognise in me. My 
brothers, on the other hand, turned 
to India for their culture. Tlie re- 
ligion of our people has always 
been a primitive idolatry. My 
brothers naturally fell in with ad- 
herents of the same superstition, 
and they worked each other up to 
a high pitch of frenzy against the 
European exploitation of Asia. 

TBAHEBNE. Had you no restraining 
influence upon them? 

BAJA. Of course I mi^t have im- 
prisoned them— or had them stran 
gled— the traditional form of argu- 
ment in our family. But why 
should I? As I said, I have no 
prejudices— least of all in favor o 
the British raj. We are of Indian 
race, though long severed from the 
Motherland— and I do not love her 
tyrants. 

CBESPIN {who has had quite 
enough to drink) . In short, sir, you 
defend this wicked murder? 

HAJA. Oh, no— I think it foolish and 
futile. But there is a romantic as 
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well as a practical side to my na- 
ture, and, from the romantic point 
of view, I rather admire it. 

CHESPiN {Tising). Then, sir, the 
less we intrude on your hospitality 
the better. If you will be good 
enough to furnish us with trans- 
port tomorrow morning 

BAJA. That is just where the diffi- 
culty arises 

CKESPiN. No transport, hey? 

RAJA. Materially it might be man- 
aged; but morally I fear it is— ex- 
cuse the colloquialism. Madam— no 

go- 

cHESPiN. What the blazes do you 
mean, sir ? 

LUCiLM (trying to cover his blus- 
ter). Will your Highness be good 
enough to explain? 

KAjA. I mentioned that the religion 
of my people is a primitive super- 
stition? Well, since the news has 
spread that three Feringhis have 
dropped from the skies precisely 
at die time when three princes of 
the royal house are threatened 
with death at the hands of 
the Feringhi government,— and 
dropped, moreover, in the precincts 
of a temple— my subjects have got 
it into their heads that you have 
been personally conducted Iiither 
by the Goddess whom they es- 
pecially worship. 

LuciLLA. The Goddess ^? 

BAJA (turning to the statuette). 
Here is her portrait on the mantel- 
piece-much admired by connois- 
seurs. (nuciLLA cannot repress a 


shudder) I need not say that I am 
far from sharing the popular il- 
lusion. Youi- arrival is, of course, 
the merest coincidence— for me, a 
charming coincidence. But my peo- 
ple hold unphilosophic views. I un- 
derstand that even in England the 
vulgar are apt to see the Finger of 
Providence in particularly fortunate 
—or unfortunate— occurrences. 

CBESPiN. Then the upshot of all 
this palaver is that you propose to 
hold us as hostages, to exchange 
for your brothers? 

BAJA. That is not precisely the idea, 
my dear sir. My theologians do not 
hold that an exchange is what the 
Goddess decrees. Nor, to be quite 
frank, would it altogether suit my 
book. 

nuciiXA. Not to get your brother* 
back again? 

BAJA, You may have noted in his- 
tory, Madam, that family affection 
is seldom the strong point of 
Princes. Is it not Pope who re- 
marks on their lack of enthusiasm 
for "a brother near the throne”? 
My sons are mere children, and 
were I to die— we are all mortal- 
there might be trouble about the 
succession. In our family, imcles 
seldom love nephews. 

nuoLLA. So you would raise no 
finger to save your brothers? 

RAJA. That is not my only reason. 
Supposing it possible that I could 
bully the Government of India into 
giving up my relatives, do you 
think it would sit calmly down 
under the humiliation? No, no, dear 
lady. It might wait a few years to 
find some decent nrete'-t. but as- 
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suredly we should have a punitive 
expedition. It would cost thou- 
sands of lives and millions of 
money, but what would that mat- 
ter? Prestige would be restored, 
and I should end my days in a 
maisonette in Petrograd. It would- 
n’t suit me at all. Hitherto I have 
escaped the notice of your Govern- 
ment by a policy of masterly in- 
activity, and I propose to adhere 
to that policy. 

cbespin. Then I don’t see how 

trahebne (simultaneously) . Smtily 
you don’t mean ? 

kaja. We are approaching the crux 
of the matter— a point which I fear 
you may have some difficulty in 
appreciating. I would beg you to 
remember that, though I am what 
is commonly called an autocrat, 
there is no such thing under the 
sun as real despotism. All govern- 
ment is government by consent of 
the people. It is very stupid of 
them to consent— but they do. I 
have studied the question- 1 took 
a pretty good degree at Cambridge, 
in Moral and Political Science— 
and I assure you that, though I 
have absolute power of life and 
death over my subjects, it is only 
their acquiescence that gives me 
that power. If I defied their preju- 
dices or their passions, they could 
upset my throne tomorrow. 

CRESPiN. (angrily) . Will you be so 
kind as to come to the point, sir? 

RAJA. Gently, Major! We shall reach 
it soon enough. (To lucilla) 
Please remember, too, Madam, 
drat an autocracy is generally a 
dieocracy to hoot, and mine is a 
case in point. I am a slave to theol- 
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0 ^. The clerical party can do 
what it pleases with me, for there 
is no other party to oppose it 
True, I am my own Archbishop of 
Canterbury— but “I have a partner; 
Mr. Jorkins”— I have a terribly ex 
acting Archbishop of York. I fea 
I may have to introduce you to 
him tomorrow. 

LUCILLA. You are torturing us, your 
Highness. Like my husband, I beg 
you to come to the point. 

BAJA. 'The point is, dear lady, that 
the theology on which, as I say, 
my whole power is founded, has 
not yet emerged from the Mosaic 
stage of development: it demands 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth— 

(A long pause) 
a life for a life. 

(Another pause.) 

TRAHERNE. You mean to say 

BAJA. Unfortunately, I do. 

LUCILLA. You would kill us 

BAJA. Not I, Madam— the clerical 
party. And only if my brothers are 
executed. If not, I merely de- 
mand your word of honour that 
what has passed between us shall 
never be mentioned to any human 
soul— and you shall go free. 

CRESPIN. But If your brother assas- 
sins are hanged— as assuredly they 
will be— you will put to death to 
cold blood 

BAJA (interrupting). Oh, not to 
cold blood, Major. 'There is nothing 
cold-blooded about the clerical 
party when “white goals,” as their 
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phrase goes, are to be sacrificed to 
the Goddess. 

TBAHEBNE. Does youT Goddess de- 
mand the life of a woman? 

BAJA. Well, on that point she might 
not be too exacting. “On trouve 
avec le Ciel des accommodements.” 
If Madam would be so gracious as 

to favour me with her— society 

(LUdLLA after gazing at him for 
a moment speechless, realises his 
meaning and springs up with a cry 
of rage and shame.) 

tBAHEBME. Scoundrell 

CBESPiN (draws his reoaloer). An- 
other word, and I shoot you like 
a dogl 

RAJA. Oh, no, Major— that wouldn’t 
hdp a bit. You would only be tom 
to pieces instead of beheaded. Be- 
rides, 1 have had your teeth drawn. 
That precaution was taken while 
you were at your bath. 

UBESFiN (examines his revolver and 
finds it empty). Curse it! 

LucnxA (raising her head and ad- 
dressing both men). Promise you 
won’t leave me alonel If we must 
die, let me die first. 

BAJA. The order of the ceremony. 
Madam, will not be at these gentle- 
men's choice, (lucilla makes a 
gesture of despair) But do not be 
alarmed. No constraint shall be put 
upon yom inclinations. Dr. Tra- 
herne reproached me with lack of 
consideration for your sex, and I 
hinted that, if you so pleased, your 
sex should meet vrtm every con- 
sideration. I gather that you do 
not so pleas^ Well, I scarcely 


hoped you would— I do not press 
the point. None the less, the sug- 
gestion remains open. And now. I’m 
afraid I’ve been talking a great 
deal. You must be fatigued. 

(The MAJOR-DOMO appears at the 
door, right, with a slip of paper on 
a salver. The baja motions him 
to advance, goes to meet him, 
takes the paper and looks at it.) 

RAJA. Ah, this is interesting! If you 
will wait a few minutes, I may have 
some news for you. Excuse me. 
(Exit, right, followed by the majob- 
noMO.) 

( The three stare at each other far 
a moment in speechless horror.) 

LUCILLA. And we were saved this 
morning— only for this! 

TRAHERNE. CouTage! There must be 
some way out. 

CHESPiN. The whole thing’s a con- 
founded piece of bluff! Ha, ha, ha! 
The scoundrel almost took me in. 

LUCILLA (throvAng herself down 
on the ottoman, in a passion of 
tears). My babies! Oh, my babies! 
Never to see them again! To leave 
them all alone in the world! My 
Ronny! My little Iris! What can we 
do? What can we do? Antony! Dr. 
Traherne! Think of something- 
something — 

CBESPiN. Yes, yes, Lu— we’ll think 
of something — ■ 

TRAHERNE. There’s that fellow Wat- 
kins— we might bribe him 

LUCILLA. Oh, offer him every penny 
we have in the world 

TRAHERNE. I’m afraid he’s a ma- 
licious scoundrel. He must have 
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known what was hanging over our 
heads, and, looking back, I seem 
to see him gloating over it. 

lucilla. Still— still— perhaps he can 
be bought. Antonyl ThiiJk of the 
chlldreni Oh, do let us try. 

CBESPiN. But even if he would, he 
couldn’t guide us through the 
mountains. 
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lucilla (io tbabebne). Antony 
knows all about wireless. 

CBESPIN. I should rather think so! 
Wasn’t it my job all through th? 
war! If I could hear more distinctly 
now— and if they’re transmitting in 
clear— I could read their message. 

TBAHERNE. That may be our salva- 
tion! 


LUCILLA. Oh, he could hire some 
one else. 

TBAHERNE. I don't believe we can 
possibly be so far from the frontier 
as he makes out. 


CBESPIN. If we could get control of 
the wireless for five minutes, and 
call up the aerodrome at Amil- 
Serai 

LUCILLA. What then? 


LUCILLA. How far did he say? 

TRAHERNE. 'Three weeks’ journey. 
Yet they know all about things 
that happened less than a week 
ago. 

[Suddenly all the lights in the room 
go doom very perceptibly. All look 
round in surprise.) 

LUCILLA. What is that? [A sort of 
hissing and chittering sound is 
heard faintly but unmistakably) 
What an odd sound! 

TRAHERNE. Major! Do you hear 
that! 

CRESPm. Do I hear it? I should 
say so! 

TRAHEBNE. Wireless! 

CBESPIN [much excited). Wireless, 
by Jupiter! They’re sending out a 
message. 

TBAHERNE. That accounts for it! 
They’re in wireless communication 
with India! 


CBESPIN. Why, we’d soon bring the 
Raja to his senses. 

LUCILLA [to CBESPIN). Where do 
you suppose the installation is? 

CBESPIN. Somewhere overhead I 
should say. 

TRAHERNE. We must go very cau- 
tiously, Major. We must on no ac- 
count let tihe Raja suspect that we 
know anything about wireless teleg- 
raphy, else he’d take care we 
should never get near the installa- 
tion. 

CHESPiN. Right you are, Traherne— 
I’ll lie very low. 

LUCILLA [tearing off the shawl). 
And how are we to behave to that 
horrible man? 

CBESPIN. We must keep a stiff 
upper lip, and play the game. 

LUCILLA. You mean pretend to lake 
part in his ghastly comedy of hos- 
pitality and politeness? 
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mAHEBNE. If you can, it would be 
(visest. His delight in showing off 
his European polish is all in our 
favor. But for that he might sepa- 
rate us and lock us up. We must 
avoid that at all costs. 

LOciuLA. Oh, yes, yes — 

CBESPiN. You’ve always had plenty 
of pluck, Lu— . Now’s the time to 
show it. 

LUcn.LA (putting on the shawl 
jgain). You can trust me. The 
thought of the children knocked 
me over at first; but I’m not afraid 
to die. (The chittering sound 
ceases, and the lights suddenly go 
up again) The noise has stopp^. 

CRESPiN. Yes, they’ve left off trans- 
mitting, and ceased to draw on the 
electiic current. 

rRAHEHNE. He’ll be back presently. 
Don’t let us seem to be consulting. 
.(TRAHERNE seots hivuself in an 
easy chair, lucilla sits on the 
ottoman, cresfin lights a cigar 
and takes the raja’s place before 
the fire.) 

CRESFIN. Curse iti I can’t remember 
the wave-length and the call for 
^il-Serai. I was constantly using 
it at one time. 

TRAHERNE. It’ll come back to you. 

C3BESPnT. I pray to the Lord it may! 
(The HAjA enters, right.) 

BAJA. I promised you news, and 
it has come. 

CRESPm. What, news? 

RAJA. My brothers’ execution is 
fixed for the day after tomorrow. 


tncnxA. Then the day after to- 
morrow 

BAJA. Yes~at sunset. (A pause) 
But meanwhile I hope you will 
regard my poor house as your own. 
This is Liberty Hall. My tennis 
courts, my billiard-room, my li- 
brary are all at your disposal. I 
should not advise you to pass the 
palace gates— it would not be safe, 
for popular feeling, I must warn 
you, runs very high. Besides, where 
could you go? There are three 
hundred miles of almost impas- 
sable counby between you and the 
nearest British post. 

TRAHERNE. In that case. Prince, 
how do you communicate with 
India? How has this news reached 
you? 

RAJA. Does that puzzle you? 

TRAHERNE. Naturally. 

BAJA. You don’t guess? 

TRAHERNE. We have been bying 
to. The only thing we could think 
of was that you must be in wireless 
communication. 

RAJA. You observed nothing to con- 
firm the idea? 

TRAHERNE. Why, no. 

BAJA. Did you notice that the lights 
suddenly went down? 

TRAHERNE. Yes, and at the same 
time we heard a peculiar hissing 
sound. 

BAJA. None of you knew what it 
meant? 

TRAHERNE. No. 

BAJA. Then you have no knowledge 
of wireless telegraphy? 
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trahehne. None. 

BAJA. I may tell you, then, that 
that hissing is the sound of wire- 
less transmission. I am in com- 
munication with India. 

tbahehne (to the others) . You see, 
I was right. 

CBESPiN. You have a wireless ex- 
pert here then? 

BAJA. Watkins,— that invaluable fel- 
low-he is my operator. 

thahebne. And with whom do you 
communicate? 

BAJA. Do you think that quite a 
fair question, Doctor? Does it show 
your usual tact? I have my agents— 
I can say no more. (Pause) Shall 
I ting for the ayah, Madam, to see 
you to your room? 

LUCiLLA. If you please. (As he has 
his finger on the bell, she says) 
No; stay a moment. (Rises and ad- 
vances towards him) Prince, I have 
two children. If it weren’t for them, 
don’t imagine that any of us would 
beg a favour at your hands. But for 
their sakes won’t you instruct your 
agent to communicate with Simla 
and try to bring about an exchange 
-your brothers’ lives for ours? 

BAJA. I am sorry. Madam, but I 
have already told you why that is 
impossible. Even if your Govern- 
ment agreed, it would assuredly 
take revenge on me for having ex- 
torted such a concession. No whis- 
per of your presence here must 
ever reach India, or— again forgive 
the vulgarism— my goose is cooked. 

UxiLLA. The thought of my chil- 
dren does not move you? 
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RAJA. My brothers have children— 
does the thought of them move the 
Government of India? No, Madam, 
I am desolated to have to refuse 
you, but you must not ask for the 
impossible. (He presses the bell.) 

LUCILLA. Does it not strike you 
that, if you drive us to desperation, 
we may find means of cheating 
your Goddess? What is to prevent 
me, for instance, from throwing 
myself from that loggia? 

RAJA. Nothing, dear lady, except 
that clinging to the known, and 
shrinking from the unknown, that 
all of us feel, even while we despise 
it. Besides, it would be foolishly 
precipitate, in every sense of the 
word. While there is life there is 
hope. You can’t read my mind. For 
aught you can tell, I may^ave no 
intention of proceeding to extremi- 
ties, and may only be playing a 
little joke upon you. I hope you 
have observed that I have a sense 
of humour. (The ayah eniers) Ah, 
here is the ayah. Good night, 
Madam; sleep well. (Bows her to 
the door. Exit lucilla with ayah) 
Gentlemen, a whiskey and soda. 
No? Then good night, good night. 
(Exeunt crespin and tbahehne.) 
(The RAJA takes from the table 
a powr ful electric torch, and 
switch it on. Then he switches 
off the lights of the room, which 
is totally dark except for the now 
moonlit background. He goes up to 
the idol on the mantelpiece, throws 
the light of the torch upon it, and 
makes it an ironic salaam. Then he 
tights himself towards the door, 
left.) 


CURTAIN 
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ACT THREE 


The raja’s Snuggery. An entirely European and modern room; its com~ 
fort contrasting with the old-fashioned, comfortless splendour of the scene 
of Act Two. 

A door in front, left, opens on the billiard-room; another, a little far- 
ther back, leads to the rest of the palace. A large and solid folding door 
in the back wall, centre. To the right, a large open window with a shal- 
low balcony, which has the effect of being at a great height, and com- 
mands a view across the valley to the snow peaks beyond. 

On the right, near the window, a handsome pedestal writing table, with 
a large and heavy swivel chair behind it. Silver fittings on the table, all in 
perfect order. Close to the nearer end of the writing table, a revolving 
bookcase, containing the Encyclopaedia Britannica and other books of 
refererwe. On the top of it a tantalus with a syphon and glasses. Close up 
to the writing table, and about of equal length, a deeply upholstered 
green leather sofa. Further over towards the left, a small table with 
smoking appliances. On each side of the table a comfortable green leather 
arm-chair. No small chairs. Low bookcases, filled with serious-looking 
modem books, against the walls, wherever there is space for them. On 
the top of one of the bookcases, a large bronze bust of Napoleon. A black 
and white portrait of Nietzsche on the wall, along with some sporting 
prints. 

CRESPiN discovered alone, wandering around the room, nervous and 
irritable. He tries the door at back; it is locked. Opens the door down 
left, and doses it, muttering “Billiards, begadl” Crosses to the writing 
table, examines the articles upon it, and picks up a paper which proves 
to be “La Vie Parisienne.” He throws it down with the comment, “French 
muckl” Notices a paper on the couch, picks it up and says with disgust, 
“Russian.” Then he comes down to the revolving bookcase, glances at 
the books and spins it angrily. After a moment’s hesitation, he pours some 
whiskey into a tumbler and fills it from the siphon. Is on the point of 
drinking, but hesitates, then says, “Nor Goes to the balcony and throws 
out the contents of the glass. As he is setting the glass down, traherne 
enters, second door left, ushered in by a soldier, who salutes and exits. 


CRESPIN. Therel You think you’ve 
cau^t mel 

TRABERNE. Caught you? 

CRESPIN. Lushing. But I haven’t 
heen. I threw the stuff out of the 
window. For Lucilla’s sake, I must 
keep all ray wits about me. 


TRAHERNE. Yes, if we can all do 
that, we may pull through yet. 

CRESPIN. Did you sleep? 

TRAHERNE. Not a wink. And your 

CRESPIN. Dozed and woke again 
fifteen times in a minute. A beast 
of a nighti 
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iiiAHEHNE. Have you news of Mrs. 
Crespin? 

CHESPIN. She sent me this chtt, 
(Hands him a scrap of paper.) 

TEAiiEBNE (reads). “Have slept 
and am feeling better. Keep the 
flag flying.” What pluck she hasl 

CBESPiN. Yes, she’s game— always 
was. 

THAHEBNE. She reminds me of the 
women in the French Revolution. 
We might all be in the Con- 
ciergerie, waiting to hear the tum- 
brils. 

CBESPIN. It would be more en- 
durable if we were in prison. It’s 
this appearance of freedom— the 
scoundrel’s cursed airs of politeness 
and hospitality— that makes the 
thing such a nightmare. (Mechani- 
caUy mixing himself a whiskey and 
soda) Do you believe we’re really 
awake, Triheme? If I were alone. 
I’d tliink the whole thing was a 
blasted nightmare; but LuciUa and 
you seem to be dreaming it too. 
(Haistng the glass to his lips, he 
remembers and puts it down again, 
saying;) Curse itl 

THAHEBNE. Some day we may look 
back upon it as on a bad dream. 

CBESPIN. He does you well, cm'se 
him! They served me a most dainty 
chota hazri this morning, and with 
it a glass of rare old fine cham- 
pagne. 

THAHEBNE (pointing to the door, 
down left). Where does that door 
lead? 

CBESPIN. To the billiard-room. Bil- 
liards! Ha, ha! 
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TRAHERNE (at door. Centre). And 
this one? 

CRESPIN. I don’t know. It’s locked— 
and a veiy solid door, too. 

TRAHERNE. Do you know what I 
think? 

CRESPIN. Yes, and I agree with you. 

TRAHERNE. Opening off the fellow’s 
own sanctum 

CRESPIN. It’s probably the wireless 
room. 

(They exchange significant 
glances.) 

TRAHERNE (indicating the win- 
dow). And what’s out here? 

CRESPIN. Take a look. 

TRAHERNE (looking ovct) , A shecT 
drop of a hundred feet. 

CRESPIN. And a dry toirent below. 
How if we were to pick up our 
host, Traherne, and gently drop 
him on those razor-edged rocks? 

TRAHERNE (shvugs his shouMets). 
As he said last night, they’d only 
tear us to pieces the quicker. 

CRESPIN. If it weren’t for LuciUa, 
I’m cursed if I wouldn’t do it all 
the same. 

(The BAJA enters, second door left, 
dressed in spick-and-span up-to- 
date riding attire. He crosses to tire 
writing table.) 

raja. Good morning. Major; good 
morning. Doctor, How do you like 
my snuggery? I hope yon have 
slept well? ( They make no answer) 
Nor Ah, perhaps you find this 
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altitude trying? Never mind. We 
have methods of dealing with in- 
somnia. 

CRESPiN. Come now. Raja, a joke’s 
a joke, but this cat-and-mouse busi- 
ness gets on one's nerves. Make ar- 
rangements to send us back to the 
nearest British outpost, and we’ll 
give you our Bible oath to 
say nothing about the— pleasantry 
you’ve played on us. 

BAJA. Send you back, my dear Ma- 
jor? I assure you, if I were ever so 
willing, it would bo as much as my 
place is worth. You don’t know how 
my faithful subjects are looking 
forward to tomorrow’s ceremony. 
If I tried to cancel it, there would 
be a revolution. You must be rea- 
sonable, my dear sir. 

CRESPIN. Do you think we would 
truckle to you, curse you, if it 
weren’t for my wife’s sake? But 
for her we’ll make any concession- 
promise you anything. 

BAJA. What can you promise that is 
worth a brass farthing to me? 
(With sudden ferocity) No. Asia 
has a long score against you swag- 
gering, blustering, whey-faced lords 
of creation, and, by all the godsi I 
mean to see some of it paid to- 
morrow! (Resuming his suave man- 
ner) But in the meantime there is 
no reason why we shouldn’t behave 
like civilised beings. How would 
you like to pass the morning? I’m 
sorry I can’t offer you any shooting. 
I musn’t lead you into temptation. 
What do you say to billiards? It 
soothes the nerves. (Opening the 
door) Here is the billiard-room. I 
have a little business to attend to, 
but I’ll join you presently. 


CRESPIN. Of all the infernal purring 
devils 1 

BAJA. Dignity, Major, dignity! 

( TRAHERNE interposes and shep- 
herds the MAJOR off. The click of 
biUiard-balls is presently heard. 
The RAJA seats hirriself at the writ- 
ing table and presses a bell. Then 
he takes up a pad of paper and 
pencil, and taps his teeth, cogitat- 
ing what to write. In a few mo- 
ments WAnuNS enters.) 

WATDNS. Your Highness rang? 

RAJA. Come in, Watkins. Just close 
the billiard-room door, will you? 
(wA-noNS looks into the biUiard- 
room and then closes the door.) 

WATKINS. They’re good pluck’d uns, 
sir; I will say that 

RAJA. Yes, there’s some satisfaction 
in handling them. I’m glad they're 
not abject— it would quite spoil the 
sport. 

WATKINS. Quite so, sir. 

RAJA. But it has occurred to me, 
Watkins, that perhaps it’s not quite 
safe to have them so near the wire- 
less room. Their one chance would 
be to get into communication witli 
India. They appeared last night 
to know nothing about the wireless, 
but I have my doubts. Tell me, 
Watkins— have they made any at- 
tempt to bribe you? 

WATKINS. Not yet, sir. 

BAJA. Ha, that looks bad. It looks 
as if they had something else up 
their sleeves, and were leaving 
bribery to the last resort. I want to 
test their ignorance of vnreless. I 
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want you, in their presence, to 
send out some message that is 
bound to startle or enrage them, 
and see if they show any sign of 
understanding it. 

WATKINS {grinning). That’s a no- 
tion, sir. 

RAJA. But I can’t think of a mes- 
sage. 

{The AYAH opens the second door, 
left, ushers in lucilla, and exit. 
LuciLLA has resumed her travelling 
dress. The raja has been examining 
the lock of the wireless room, and 
is thus partly concealed by the 
entrance door as it opens, so that 
LUCILLA is well into the room be- 
fore she observes him. He comes 
forward.) 

RAJA. Ah, Mrs. Cr^in, I was just 
thinking of you. T^k of angels 
and you hear their wings. Won’t 
you sit down? 

LUCILLA {ignoring his invitation) . 1 
thought my husband was here. 

RAJA. He’s not far off. {To wat- 
lONS, pointing to the centre door) 
Just wait in there for a few min- 
utes; I may have instructions for 
you. 

( WATKINS produces a key-ring, se- 
lects a key, unlocks the door of 
the wireless-room, and goes in, 
closing the door behind him.) 

RAJA {to LUCILLA, who hoS StOod 

motionless). Do, pray, sit down. I 
want so much to have a chat with 
you. (lucilla seats herself, in si- 
lence) I hope you had everything 
you required? 

LUCILLA. Everything. 


RAJA. The ayah? 

LUCILLA. Was most attentive. 

RAJA. And you slept ? 

LUCILLA. More or less. 

RAJA. More rather than less, if on( 
may judge by your looks. 

LUCILLA. Does it matter? 

RAJA. What can matter more than 
the looks of a beautiful woman? 

LUCILLA {listening). What’s that? 

RAJA. The click of billiard-balls. 
Your husband and Dr. Traherne 
are passing the time. 

LUCILLA {rising). If you’ll excuse 
me. I’ll join them. 

RAJA. Oh, pray spare me a few mo- 
ments. I want to speak to yoi' 
seriously. 

LUCILLA {sitting down again) . Well 
—I am listening. 

RAJA. You are very curt, Mrs. 
Crespin. I’m afraid you bear me 
malice,— you hold me responsible 
for the doubtless trying situation 
in which you find yourself. 

LUCILLA. Who else is responsible? 

RAJA. Who? Why chance, fate, 
the gods. Providence— whoever, or 
whatever, pulls the strings of this 
unaccountable puppet-show. Did 1 
bring you here? Did I conjure up 
the fog? Could I have prevented 
your dropping from the sides? And 
when once you had set foot in the 
Goddess’s precinct, it was utterly 
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out of my power to save you— at 
any rate the men of your party. If 
I raised a finger to thwart me God- 
dess, it would be the end of my 
rule— perhaps of my life. 

tuciLLA. You know that is not true. 
You could easily smuggle us away, 
and then face the people out. What 
about your troops? 

BAJA. A handful, dear lady— a toy 
army. It amuses me to play at sol- 
diers. They could no nothing 
against priests and people, even if 
they were to be depended upon. 
And they, too, worship the God- 
dess. 

LUCiLLA. What you really mean. 
Raja, is that you dare not risk it— 
you haven’t the courage. 

Raja. You take a mean advantage. 
Madam. You abuse the privilege of 
your sex in order to taunt me with 
cowardice. 

LUCILLA, Let us say, then, that you 
haven’t the will to save us. 

BAJA. Reflect one moment, Madam 
—why should I have the will, at 
the risk of all 1 possess, to save 
Major Crespin and Dr. Traherne? 
Major Crespin is your husband- 
does that recommend him to me? 
Forgive me if 1 venture to guess 
that it doesn't greatly recommend 
him to you. He is an only too typi- 
cal specimen of a breed I detest: 
pi^eaded, bullnecked, blustering, 
overbearing. Dr. Traherne is an 
agreeable man enough— I daresay 
a man of genius 

LUCILLA. If you kill him— if you 
cut short his work— you kill millions 


of your own race, whom he would 
have saved. 

BAJA. I don’t know that I care very 
much about the millions you speak 
of. Life is a weed that grows again 
as fast as death mows it down. At 
all events, he is an Englishman, a 
Feringhi— and, may I add, without 
indiscretion, that the interest you 
take in him— oh, the merest friendly 
interest, I am sure— does not en- 
dear him to me. One is, after all, a 
man, and tlie favom shown to an- 
other man by a beautiful woman- 
(lucilla rises and moves towards 
the billiard-room. The raja inter- 
poses) Please, please, Mrs. Crespin, 
bear with me if I transgress your 
Western conventions. Can I help 
being an Oriental? Believe me, I 
mean no harm; I wanted to talk 
to you about — 

LUCILLA. Well? 

raja. You spoke last night of— your 
children, (lucilla turns away, her 
self-control wavering) I think you 
said— a boy and a little girl. 

LUCILLA (^throws herself down on 
the couch in a fit of weepktg). My 
babies, my babiesl 

raja. I feel for you, Mrs. Crespin, 
I do indeed. I would do any- 
diing — 

LUCILLA (looking up, vehemently). 
Prince, if I write them a letter of 
farew^, will you give me your 
word of honour that it shall reach 
them? 

BAJA. Ah, there, Madam, you must 
pardon me! I have already said that 
the last thing I desire is to attract 
the attention of the Government of 
India. 
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LuciLLA. I will say nothing to show 
where I am, or what has befallen 
me. You shall read it yourself. 

BAJA. An ingenious ideal You would 
have it come fluttering down out 
of the blue upon your children’s 
heads, like a message from a Ma- 
hatma. But, the strength of my po- 
sition, you see, is that no one will 
ever know what has become of 
you. You will simply disappear in 
the uncharted sea of the Himalayas, 
as a ship sinks with all hands in 
the ocean. If I permitted any word 
from you to reach India, the de- 
tective instinct, so deeply im- 
planted in your race, would be 
awakened, and the Himalayas 
would be combed out with a tooth- 
comb. No, Madam, I cannot risk 
it. 

LUCiLLA (her calm recovered). 
Cannot? You dare notl But you 
can and dare kill defenseless men 
and women. Raja, you are a pitiful 
coward. 

BAJA. Forgive me if I smile at your 
tactics. You want to goad me into 
chivalry. If every man were a cow- 
ard who took life without risking 
his own, where would your British 
sportsmen be? 

LX7cn.i.A. I beg your pardon— a 
savage is not necessarily a coward. 
And now let me go to my husband. 

BAJA. Not yet, Mrs. Crespin— one 
more word. You are a brave 
woman, and I sincerely admire 
you 

LUOLLA, Please— please 

BAJA. Listen to me. It will be worth 
your while. I could not undertake 


to send a letter to your children— 
but it would be very easy for me 
to have them carried off and 
brought to you here. 

Lucn-LA (starts, and faces him). 
What do you mean? 

BAJA. I mean that, in less than a 
month, you may have your children 
in your arms, uninjured, unsuspect- 
ing, happy-if — 

LUCILLA. If? 

RAJA. If— oh, in your own time, of 
your own free will— you will accept 
the homage it would be my privi- 
lege to oSbt you, 

LUdLLA. Thatl 

RAJA. You have the courage to die, 
dear lady— why not have the cour- 
age to live? 

(Pause.) 

You believe, I daresay, that to- 
morrow, when the ordeal is over, 
you will awaken in a new life', and 
that there your children will rejoin 
you. Suppose it were so: suppose 
that in forty— fifty— sixty years, they 
passed over to you: would they be 
your children? Can Cod Himself 
give you back their childhood? 
What I offer you is a new life, not 
problematical, but assured; a new 
life, wdthout passing throu^ the 
shadow of death; a future utterly 
cut off from the past, except that 
your children will be with you, not 
as vague shades, but living and lov- 
ing. They must be quite young; 
they would soon forget all that had 
gone before. They would «ow to 
manhood and womanhood under 
your eyes; and ultimately, perhaps, 
v^rhen the whole story was forgot- 
ten, you mi^t, if you wished it. 
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return with them to what you call 
civilisation. 

And meanwhile, you are only on 
the threshold of the best years of 
your life. You would pass them, 
not as a memsahib in a paltry 
Indian cantonment, but as the ab- 
solute queen of an absolute king. I 
do not talk to you of romantic love. 
I respect you too much to think 
you accessible to silly sentiment. 
But that is just it: I respect as much 
as I admire you; and I have never 
pretended to respect any other 
woman. Therefore I say you should 
be my first and only Queen. Your 
son, if you gave me one, should be 
the prince of princes; my other 
sons should all bow down to him 
and serve him. For, though I 
hate the arrogance of Europe, I 
believe that from a blending of the 
flower of the East with the flower 
of the West, the man of the future 
—the Superman— may be bom. 
(lucilla has sat motionless 
through all this speech, her elbows 
on the end of the couch, twisting 
her handkerchief in her hands and 
gazing straight in front of her. 
There is now a perceptible pause 
before she speaks in a toneless 
voice.) 

LUCHXA, Is that all? Have you 
quite done? 

RAJA. I beg you to answer. 

LUcniA. I can’t answer the greater 
part of what you have been saying, 
for I have not heard it; at least I 
have not understood it. All I have 
heard is “In less than a month you 
may have your children in your 
arms,” and then again, "Can God 
Himself give you back their child- 
hood?” These words have kept 
hammering at my brain till— (ahoiu- 


ing her handkerchief) you see— I 
have bit my lip to keep from 
slurieking aloud. I think the devil 
must have put them in your 
mouth 

BAJA. Pooh! You don’t believe in 
these old bugbears. 

LuczLiiA. Perhaps not. But there is 
such a thing as diabolical tempta- 
tion, and you have stumbled upon 
the secret of it. 

BAJA. StumbledI 

Luctu.A. Mastered the art of it, if 
ou like— but not in your long 
arangue. All I can think of is, 
“Can God Himself give you back 
their childhood?" and "In a month 
you may have them in your arms.” 

BAJA (eagerly). Yes, yes— think of 
that. In three or four weeks you 
may have your little ones 

LuciLLA (rising and interrupting 
him vehemently) . Yes— but on what 
conditions? That 1 should desert my 
husband and my friend— should let 
them go alone to their death- 
should cower in some back room of 
this murderous house of yours, 
listening to the ticking of the 
clock, and thinking, “Now— now— 
the stroke has fallen”— stopping my 
ears so as not to hear the yells of 
your bloodthirsty savages— and yet, 
perhaps, hearing nothing else to 
my dying day. No, princel— you 
said something about not passing 
through the shadow of death; but 
if 1 did this I should not pass 
through it, but live in it, and bring 
my children into it as well. What 
would be the good of having them 
in my arms if I could not look 
them in the face? (She passes to 
the biHiard^oom door.) 
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RAJA. That is your answer? 

LuciLLA. The only possible answer. 
(She enters the billiard-room and 
closes the door.) 

RAJA (looking after her, to him- 
self). But not the last word, my 
ladyl (He sits at the writing table, 
and begins to write, at the same 
time calling, not very loudly, 
“WatkinsI” The valet immediately 
appears, center.) 

WATKINS. Yessir? 

RAJA (tearing a sheet off the pad 
and handing it to him). Bead tnat. 

WATKINS. A message to be sent out, 
sir? 

RAJA. Yes. 

WATKINS (reading). “The lady has 
come to terms. She will enter His 
Highness’s household.” Quite so, 
sir- What suite will she occupy? 

RAJA. My innocent WatkinsI Do 
you think it’s true? What have I 
to do with a stuck-up English- 
woman? It’s only a bait for the 
Feringhis. You shall send it out in 
their hearing, and if either of them 
can read the Morse code, the mis- 
chiefs in it if he doesn't give him- 
self away. 

WATKINS. Beg pardon, sir; I didn’t 
quite catch on. 

RAJA. If they move an eyelash I’ll 
take care they never see the inside 
of this room again. 

WATKINS. Am I to send this to 
India, sir? 


RAJA. To anywhere or nowhere. 
Reduce the current, so that no one 
can pick it up. So long as it’s heard 
in this room, that’s aU I want. 

WATKINS. But when am I to send 
it, sir? 

RAJA. Listen. I’ll get them in here 
on the pretext of a little wireless 
demonstration, and then 111 tell 
you to send out an order to Tash- 
kent for champagne. That’ll be 
your cue. Co ^ead— and send 
slowly. 

WATKINS. Shall I ask you whether 
I’m to code it, sir? 

RAJA. You may as well. Itll give 
artistic finish to the thing. 

WATKINS. Very good, Your ’Igh- 
ness. But afterwards,— if, as you 
was saying, they was to try to cor- 
rupt me, sir 

RAJA. Corrupt you? That would be 
painting the lily with a vengeance. 

WATKINS (with a touch of annoy- 
ance) . Suppose they tries to get at 
me, sir— what are your instructions? 

RAJA. How do you mean? 

WATKINS. Shall I let on to take the 
bait? 

RAJA. You may do exactly as you 
please. I have the most implicit 
confidence in you, Watkins. 

WATKINS. You are very good, sir. 

RAJA. I know that anything they 
can offer you would have to be 
paid either in England or in India, 
and that you daren’t show yom 
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nose in either country. You have a 
very comfortable job here 

WATKINS. My grateful thanks to 
you, sir. 

BAJA. And you don’t want to give 
the hangman a job, either in La- 
hore or in London. 

WATKINS. The case in a nutshell, 
sir. But I thought if I was to pre- 
tend to send a message for them, 
it might keep them quiet-like. 

BAJA. Very true, Watkins. It would 
not only keep them quiet, but the 
illusion of security would raise 
their spirits, which would be a 
humane action. I am always on the 
side of humanity. 

WATKINS. Just so, sk. Then I’ll hu- 
mour them. 

RAJA. Yes, if they want you to send 
a message. If they try to “get at,” 
not only you, but the instrument, 
call the guard and let me know at 
once. 

WATKINS. Certainly, sk. 

RAJA. Now open the door and 
stand by. You have the message? 

WATKINS (producing the slip from 
his pocket, reads) : "The lady has 
come to terms. She—” 

raja (interrupting). Yes, that’s 
ri^t. (As WATKINS is opening the 
door) Oh, look here— when you’ve 
finished, you’d better lock the door, 
and say, "Any orders, sk?" If I say 
“No orders, Watkins,” it’ll mean 
I’m satisfied they don’t under- 
stand. If I think they do under- 
stand, I’ll give you what orders I 
think necessary. 
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WATKINS. Very good, sk. (He 
opens the folding doors wide, re- 
vealing a small room, in which is 
a wireless installation.) 

BAJA (at billiard-room door). Oh, 
Major, you were saying you had 
no experience of wkeless. If you’ve 
finished yovtx game, it might amuse 
you to see it at work. Watkins is 
just going to send out a message. 
Would Mrs. Crespin care to come? 

CBESPiN (at door). Yes— why not? 
Will you come, LucillaP 
(crespin enters, followed by lu- 

CILLA and TRAHERNE. The RAJA 
eyes them closely so that they have 
no opportunity to make any sign 
to each other.) 

RAJA. This, you see, is the appa- 
ratus. All ready, Watkins? (To the 
others) Won’t you sit down? (To 
WATKINS ) You have the order for 
Tashkent? 

WATKINS (producing paper). Yes, 
Your ’Ighness; but I haven’t coded 
it 

BAJA. Oh, never mind; send it in 
clear. Even if some outsider does 
pick it up, I daresay we can order 
three cases of champagne without 
causing international complications. 
(crespin and traherne sit in the 
arm-chairs, left. i.ucih,a is about 
to sit on the couch, but seeing the 
RAJA make a move to sit beside her, 
she passes behind the writing table 
and sits in the .swivel chair. The 
RAJA sits on the sofa. Watkins be- 
gins to transmit— pauses.) 

RAJA. Ho’s waiting for the reply 
signal. 

(A pause.) 
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CBESFiN. May I take one of your 
excellent cigars. Raja? 

raja. By all means. 

(CHESPiN lights a cigar.) 

ivATioNS. I’ve got them. (Proceeds 
to send the message: “The lady has 
come to terms" etc.) 

CHESPIN (a moment after the trans- 
mission has begun, says in a low 
voice to the raja). May we speak? 

HAjA. Oh, yes— you won’t be heard 
in Tashkent. 

CHESPIN (holding out his cigarette 
case). Have a cigarette, Traherne. 

TRAHERNE. Thanks. (He takes a 
cigarette, chespin strikes a match 
and lights the cigarette, saying 
meammile;) 

CHESPIN. Let us smoke and drink, 

for tomorrow we (Blows out 

the match.) 

( Silence until the transmission 
ends.) 

BAJA. That’s how It’s donel 

TRAHERNE. How many words did 
he send? 

RAJA. What was it, Watkins? “For- 
ward by tomorrow’s caravan twelve 
cases champagne. Usual brand. 
Charge our account”; was that it? 

WATKINS. That’s right, sir. 

RAJA. Twelve words. 

CHESPIN. And can they really make 
sense out of these fireworks? 

RAJA. I hope so— else we shall run 
short of champagne. 
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WATKINS (locking the folding 
door). Any orders. Your ’Ighness? 

RAJA. No orders, Watkins. 

(As he is going out, watkins meets 
at the door a soldier, who says a 
few words to him.) 

wATKis (turning). The Igh Priest 
is waiting to see Your ’Ighness. 

BAJA. Oh, show him in. 

(watkins ushers in the high 
PRIEST OF THE GODDESS, and then 
exit. The high priest’s persantdity 
is unmistakably sinister. The raja, 
after a word of greeting, turns to 
the others.) 

BAJA. I mentioned my Archbishop 
of York. This is he. Allow me to 
introduce you. Your Grace, Mrs. 
Crespin— Major Crespin— Dr. Tra- 
herne. (The PRIEST, understanding 
the situation, makes a sort of con- 
temptuous salaam) The Arch- 
bishop’s manners are not good. 
You will excuse him. He regards 
you, I regret to say, as unclean 
creatures, whose very presence 
means pollution. He would be a 
mine or information for an anthro- 
pologist. (He exchanges a few 
words with the priest, and turns 
again to his guests) His Grace re- 
minds me or some arrangements 
for tomorrow’s ceremony, which, 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, I 
must attend to in person. You will 
excuse me for half an hour? Pray 
make yourselves at home. Tiffin at 
half past twdve. (He speaks a few 
words to the priest, who replies in 
a sort of growl) His grace says au 
reuoif— and so do I. (Exit, followed 
by the priest. Both traherne and 
LuciLLA are about to speak, cbes- 
pin motions them to be coutiowf. 
He ooes to the billiard^oom, opens 
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the door, looks around and closes 
it again, lucilla examines the bal- 
cony. THAHEHNE sUpS Up tO the 
centre door and noiselessly tests 
it.) 

THAHEHNE (to chespin) . What was 
the message? 

CHESPIN. It said that the lady had 
accepted her life— on his terms. 

THAHEHNE. OhI— a trap for us. 

CHESPIN. Yes. A put-up job. 

LUCILLA. You gave no sign, An- 
tony. I think he must have been 
reassured. 

THAHEHNE. Evidently; or he 

wouldn't have left us here. 

CHESPIN. What to do now? 

THAHEHNE. Can WO break open the 
door? 

CHESPIN. No good. It would make 
a noise. We’d he interrupted, and 
then it would be all up. 

THAHEHNE. Well, then, the next 
step is to try to bribe Watkins. 

CHESPIN. I don’t believe it’s a bit 
of good. 

THAHEHNE. Nor I. The fellow’s a 
thorough-paced scoundrel. But we 
mi^t succeed, and if we don’t even 
try they’ll suspect that we’re plot- 
ting something else. If we can con- 
vince them that we’re at our wits’ 
end, we’ve the better chance of 
taking them off their guard. 

LUdLLA- Yes— you see that, An- 
tony? 


CHESPIN. Perhaps you're right. But, 
even if the cursed scoundrel can 
be bought, what good is it if I 
can’t remember the wave-length 
and the call for Amil-Serai? 

lucilla. You’ll think of it aU of a 
sudden. 

CHESPIN. Not if I keep racking my 
brains for it. If 1 could get my 
mind off it, the cursed thing might 
come back to me. 

THAHEHNE. All the more reason for 
action. But first, we must settle 
what message to send if we get the 
chance. 

LUCILLA (sits at writing-table). 
Dictate— I’ll write. 

THAHEHNE. What about this? “Ma- 
jor Crespin, wife, Traherne impris- 
oned, Rukh, Raja’s palace, lives in 
danger.’’ 

(lucilla lorites on an envelope 
which she takes pom the paper- 
case.) 

CHESPIN. We want something more 
definite. 

LUCILLA. How would this do? 
“Death threatened tomorrow eve- 
ning. Rescue urgent.’’ 

THAHEHNE. Excellent. 

(lucilla fnishes the message, and 
hands it to chespin.) 

CHESPIN (reads). “Major Crespin, 
wife, Traherne, imprisoned, Rukh, 
Raja’s palace. Death threatened to- 
morrow evening. Rescue urgent.” 
(Takes the paper) Right. I’ll keep 
it ready. 

THAHEHNE. Now, how to get hold 
of Watkins? 
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LuciLLA (of the table). There’s a 
bell there. Shall I try it? 

THAHKRNE. Hold On a moment. We 
have to decide what to do if he 
won’t take money, and we have to 
use force in order to get his keys. 

CBESPiN {looking around). There’s 
nothing here to knock hin on the 
head with— not even a chair you 
can lift 

TBAHERNE. Not a cuitain cord to 
truss him up with 

LUCiLLA. The first thing would be 
to gag him, wouldn’t it? (Takes off 
her scarf) Would this do for that? 

TRAHERNE. Capitall (Takes the 
scarf, ties a knot in it, and places 
it on the upper end of the sofa.) 

CHESPiN. What about a billiard 
cue? 

TRAHERNE. If he saw it around he’d 
smell a rat. 

CRESPiN. Then there’s only one 
thing 

TRAHERNE. What? 

( CRESPIN points to the balcony, 
and makes a significant gesture.) 

LUCELLA. Oh! (Shrinks away pom 
the window.) 

TRAHERNE. I’m afraid it can’t be 
helped. There’s a drop of a good 
hundred feet. 

CRESPIN. None too much for him. 

TRAHERNE. When he locked that 
door he put the key in his trousers 
pocket. We must remember to get 
it before — 
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nuciLLA. But if you kill him and 
still don’t remember the call, we 
shall be no better off than we are 
now. 

TRAHERNE. We shall be no worse 
off. 

CRESPIN. Better, by Jove! For if I 
can get three minutes at that in- 
strument, the Raja can’t tell 
whether we have communicated or 
not. (He takes up the glass of 
whiskey-and-soda which he has 
poured out before.) 

LuciLLA. Oh, Antony! 

CRESPIN. Don’t be a fool, Lu. 
(Gulps down the drink, and says 
as he pours out more whiskey) 
It’s because I’m so unnaturally 
sober that my brain won’t work. 
(Drinks the whiskey raw) Now 
ring that bell, (lucilla does so) 
You do the talking, Traherne. The 
fellow’s cursed insolence gets on 
my nerves. 

TRAHERNE. All right. (Sits at the 
writing table.) 

CRESPIN. Look out — 

(Enter watxins, second door, 
left.) 

WATXINS. You rang, sir? (Standing 
by the door.) 

TRAHERNE. Yes, Watkius, we want 
a few words with you. Do you 
mind coming over here? We don’t 
want to speak loud. 

WATKINS. There’s no one under- 
stands English, sir. 

TRAHERNE. Flease oblige me, all 
the same. 
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WATKINS {coming forward). -Now, 
sirl 

thahehne. I daresay you can guess 
what we want with you. 

WATKINS. I’m no 'and at guessin’, 
sir. I’d rather you’d put it plain. 

trahebne. Well, you know that 
we’ve fallen into the hands of 
bloodthirsty savages? You know 
what is proposed for tomorrow? 

WATKINS. I’ve ’eard as your num- 
bers is up. 

TBAHEHNE. You surely don’t intend 
to stand by and see us murdered 
—three of your own people, and 
one of them a lady? 

WATKINS. My own people, is it? 
And a lady— I 

LUCiLLA. A woman, then, Watkins. 

WATKINS, What has my own people 
ever done for me— or women either 
—that 1 should lose a cushy job and 
risk my neck for the sake of the 
three of you? I wouldn’t do it for 
all your bloomin’ En^and, I teU 
you straight. 

CBESPiN. It’s no good, Traherne. 
Come down to tin tacks. 

TBAHEBNE. Only a sighting shot. 
Major. It was just possible we 
mi^t have misread our man. 

WATKINS. You did if you took ’im 
for a V.C. ’ero wot 'ud lay down 
his life for En^and, ’ome and 
beauty. The first thhig England 
ever done for me was to 'ave me 
sent to a reformatory for pinching 
a silver rattle off of a young haiis- 
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tocrat in a p’rambulator. That, and 
the likes of that, is wot I’ve got to 
thank England for. And why did I 
do it? Because my mother would 
have bashed my face in if I’d have 
come back empty-handed. That’s 
wot ’ome and beauty has meant 
for me. W’y should I care more 
for a woman being scragged than 
what I do for a man? 

TRAHERNE. Ah, yes, I quite see 
your point of view. But the ques- 
tion now is: What’ll you take to 
get us out of this? 

WATKINS. Get out of thisi If you 
was to offer me millions, ’ow could 
I do that? 

TRAHERNE. By going into that room 
and sending tl^ message through 
to the Amu-Serai aerodrome. 
(cRESPiN hands watkins the mes- 
sage. He reads it through and 
places it on the table.) 

WATKINS. So that’s the game, is it? 

TBA3HEHNE. That, BS you Say, is the 
game. 

WATKINS. You know what you’re 
riskin’? 

TRAHERNE. What do you mean? 

WATKINS. W’y, if the Guv’nor sus- 
pected as you’d got a word through 
to India, ten to one he’d wipe you 
off the slate like that {snapping 
his fingers) without waiting for to- 
morrow. 

CBESPIN. That makes no difference. 
We’ve got to face it. 

TRAHERNE. Come nowl On your 
own showing, Mr. Watkins, loyalty 
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to your master oughtn’t to stand in 
your way. I don’t suppose gratitude 
is one of your wealmesses. 

WATKINS. Gratitudel To ’im? What 
for? I’m not badly off here, to be 
sure, but it’s nothing to wot I does 
for ’im; and I ’ate ’im for ’is fuimy 
little ways. D’you think I don’t see 
that he’s always pulling my leg? 

TBAHEBNE. Well, then, you won’t 
mind selling him. We’ve only to 
settle the price. 

WATKINS. That’s all very fine, sir; 
but what price ’ave you gents to 
offer? 

THAHEHNE. Nothing down— no spot 
cash— that’s clear. You’ll have to 
take our word for whatever bar- 
gain we come to. 

WATKINS. Your word! How do I 
know ^? 

TRAHERNE. Oh, OUT Written word. 
We’ll give it to you in writing. 

WATKINS {after thinking for a mo- 
ment). If I was to ’elp you out, 
there must be no more faiiy-tales 
about any of you ’avin’ seen me in 
India. 

TRAHERNE. AH right. We accept 
your assurance that you never were 
there. 

WATKINS. And see here, Dr. Tra- 
herne— you know very well I 
couldn’t stay here after I’d helped 
you to escape— leastways, if I 
stayed, it’d be in my grave. You’ll 
'ave to take me with you— and for 
that I can only have your word. 
Supposing you could get the mes- 
sage through, and the English was 
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to come, no writing could bind you 
if you chose to leave me in the 
lurch. 

TRAHERNE. Quite true I’m afraid 
you’U have to trust us for that. But 
I give you my word of honoiu that 
we would be as careful of your 
safety as if you were one of our- 
selves. I suppose you know that, 
strange as you may think it, there 
are people in tlie world that would 
rather die than break a solemn 
promise. 

CHESPDf. Even to a hound like you, 
Watkins. 

WATKINS. I advise you to keep a 
civil tongue in yer 'ead, Major. 
Don’t forget that I ’ave you in the 
’oHow of my ’and. 

TRAHERNE. True, Watldns; and the 
hollow of yoiu hand is a very dis- 
aKeeable place to be in. That’s 
why we’re willing to pay weU to 
get out of it. Come, now, what 
shaU we say? 

WATKINS. WeH, what about a little 
first instalment? You ain’t quite on 
your uppers, are you, now? You 
could come down with something, 
be it ever so humble? 

TRAHERNE {examining his pocket- 
book) . I have 300 rupees and five 
ten-pound notes. {Places the 
money on the tcMe.) 

WATKINS. And you. Major? 

CHESPiN. Two hundred and fifty 
rupees. {Crosses and lays the notes 
on the table) Oh, and some loose 
change. 

WATKINS {nobly). Oh, never mini'^ 
the chicken-feed! And the lady?' 
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LUCiLiA. I gave my last rapee to 
your wife, Watkins. 

WATKINS. Well, that’s about £120 
to go on with. 

TBAHEHNE {placing his hand on 
the heap of notes). There. That’s 
your first instalment. Now what 
about the balanceP Shall we say 
£1000 apiece? 

WATcws. A thousand apiecel Three 
thousand pounds! You’re joking. 
Dr. Traherne! Wot would £3000 
be to me in England? W’y, I’d ’ave 
to take to valetting again. No, no, 
sir! If I’m to do this job, I must 
’ave enough to make a gentleman 
of me. 

(CBESFIN, THAHEBNE and LUCILLA 

burst out laughing.) 

WATKINS. Well, you are the queer- 
est lot as ever I come across. Your 
lives is 'anging by a ’air, and yet 
you can laid! 

LucnxA {hysterically). It’s your 
own fault, Watkins, ’^y will you 
be so funny? {Her laughter turns 
to tears and she buries her face in 
the end of the couch, shaken with 
sabs.) 

TRAHERNE. I’m afraid what you ask 
is beyond our means, Watktos. But 
I double my bid— two thousand 
apiece. 

WATKINS. You’ll ’ave to double it 
again sir, and a little more. You 
write me out an I. O. U. for fifteen 
thousand pounds, and I’ll see wot 
can be done. 

CBESPiN, Well, you are the most 
rf nstiinm t«»- - 


WATKINS. If your lives ain’t worth 
five thousand apiece to you, there’s 
nothing doing. For my place here 
is worth fifteen thousand to me. 
And there’s all the risk, too— I’m 
not charging you nothing for that. 

TRAHERNE. We appreciate your 
generosity, Watkins. Fifteen thou- 
sand be it! 

WATKINS. Now you’re talking. 
(traherne rapidly writes and 
signs the I. O .U. and hands it to 

WATKINS.) 

WATKINS. That’s right, sir; but the 
Major must sign it, too. 

CHESPiN {crosses to the table, on 
which WATKINS places the paper, 
writes, throws down the pen). 
There you are, curse you! 

TRAHERNE. Now get to work quick, 
and call up Amil-Serai. 

WATKINS. Right you are, sir. {Picks 
up the envelope and begins, in a 
leisurely way, unlocking the centre 
door.) 

CRESFiN. Isn’t there some special 
call you must send out to get Amil- 
Serai? 

WATKINS. Oh, yes, sir, I know it. 
(WATKINS takes his seat at the in- 
strument, with his back to the 
snuggery, and begins to work it.) 

CRESPiN {whispers). That’s not a 
service call. 

(A pause.) 

WATKINS. Right! Got them, sir. 
Now the message. 

CRESPIN {as WATKINS works the 

*■ 'I rn' pT»'' -"Wo “TT 
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vvliite— goats— are— ready— for— ” (To 
tkahehne) No, but the black 
sheep is! Come on! (chespin tip- 
toes up toward watkins followed 
by THAHERNE. As he passes the 
upper end of the sofa cbespin 
picks up lucilla’s scarf and hands 
it to TitAHEHNE, meantime produc- 
ing his own handkerchief, lucilea 
rises, her hand pressed to her 
mouth. The men steal up close 
behind watkins. Suddenly Tra- 
herne jams the gag in watkins’s 
mouth, and ties the ends of the 
scarf. WATKINS attempts a cry, but 
it trails off into a gurgle, chespin 
meantime grips watkins’s arms be- 
hind, and ties the wrists with his 
handkerchief, tbahehne makes fast 
the gag, and the two lift him, 
struggling, and carry him towards 
the window. Watkins’s head falls 
back and his terror-stricken eyes 
can be seen over the swathing gag. 
They rest him for a moment on 
the balustrade.) 

TRAHERNE. Must We 

CEESPm. Nothing else for it— one, 
two, three! (They heave him over. 
LUciLLA, who has been watching, 
petrified, gives a gasping cry.) 

CHESPIN. At least we haven’t taken 
it lying down! (He pours out some 
whiskey and is about to drink when 
he pauses, puts down the glass, and 
then cries in great excitement) 
Hold on! Don’t speak! (A pause) 
I have it! (Another pause) Yes, by 
Jupiter, I have it! I’ve remembered 
the call! Can you lock that door? 

LUCILLA (at second door left). No 
key this side! 

TRAHERNE (whispeting, and run- 
ning to the door). Don’t open it. 
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There are soldiers in the passage. 
I’ll hold it. (He stations himself 
before the door, crespin rushes to 
the instrument and rapidly exam- 
ines it.) 

crespin. The scoundrel had re- 
duced the current. (Makes an ad- 
justment with feverish haste) Now 
the wave length! (More adjust- 
ment. He begins to transmit. A 
pause.) 

TRAHERNE. Do you get any answer? 

CHESPIN. No, no; I don’t expect any 
—I’m sure they haven’t the power. 
But it’s an even chance that I get 
them all the same. (He goes on 
transmitting hurriedly while tra- 
HEBNE and LUCILLA Stand breath- 
less, TRAHERNE with his shoulder 
to the door.) 

TRAHERNE. Some one’s coming up 
the passage! Go on! Go on! I’D 
hold the door. 

(Another slight pause, while ches- 
pin transmits feverishly. Suddenly 
TRAHERNE broces himself against 
the door, gripping the handle. 
After a moment, there is a word of 
command outside, the sound of 
shoulders heaved against the door, 
and it is gradually pushed open by 
three guards, trahebne is shoved 
back by its motion.) 

(The RAJA enters, rushes forward 
and grasps the situation.) 

BAJA. Ah! When the cat’s away — 
(He whips out a revolver and 
fires.) 

CRESPIN. Got me, by Heaven! (He 
falls forward over the instrument, 
but immediately recovers himself, 
and rapidly unmakes the adjust- 
ments. LUCILLA and trahebne 
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ca^/i him as he staggers back from 
the instrument^ and lay him on the 
couch.) 

TRAHEHNE {kneeling and support- 
ing him). Brandy! 

(lucilla gets the glass. They put 
it to his lips. The iuja meanwhile 
goes to the wireless table, sees the 
draft message and reads it.) 

RAJA {holding out the paper) . How 
much of this did you get through? 

CHESPiN {raising himself a little). 
Curse you— none! {Falls back 
dead.) 

LuciLLA {crying out). Antony! 

RAJA. All over, eh? 

(tbabekne, still kneeling, makes 


an affirmative sign. At this mo- 
ment a noise is heard outside, and 
three soldiers burst open the door 
and rush in. One of them speaks 
to the RAJA, pointing to the win- 
dow, the other two rush up to Tra- 
herne, seize him and drag him 
over to the left, lucilla remains 
kneeling by cbespin’s body. The 
RAJA goes calmly over to the win- 
dow and looks out.) 

RAJA {returning to the centre). 
Tut tut— most inconvenient. And 
foolish on your part— for now, if 
my brothers should be reprieved, 
we cannot hear of it. (Loofc at the 
message reflectively) Otherwise, 
the situation remains unchanged. 
We adhere to our program for to- 
morrow. The Major has only a few 
hours’ start of you. 


CURTAIN 


ACT FOUR 


A gloomy hall, its roof supported by four wooden columns, two in a raw, 
rudely carved with distorted animal and human figures. The walls are 
also of rudely carved wood, and are pierced all round, at the height of 
about twelve feet, by a sort of clerestory— a series of oblong slits or un- 
glaxed windows through which the sky can be seen. The general tone of 
the wood is dark brown, but the interstices between the carvit^s have 
here and there been flUed in with duU red. There is a high curtained 
doorway, left, leading to a sort of robing-room. Opposite to it, right, a 
two-leaved wooden door, closed with a heavy wooden bolt. An oblong 
hole in the door, with a sliding shutter, enables the guard within to in- 
spect whoever approaches from without. At the back, centre, is a wide 
opening, curtained at the beginning of the Act. When the curtains are 
withdrawn, they reveal a sort of bwony or tribune, raised by two steps 
above the level of the hall, over the balustrade of which can be seen the 
head and shoulders erf a colossal image of the Goddess, apparently at a 
distance of some fifty yards. Between the two foremost columns, on a 
dais of two steps, a wide throne, which has for its backing a figure of 
the Goddess carved in high relief, amid a good deal of barbaric tracery. 
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The -figure is green, but there are touches of gold in her crown, her orna- 
ments, and in the tracery, A low brazier rests on the ground in front of 
the throne. 

The hall is a sort of anteroom to the public place of sacrifice without. 

Late afternoon light comes in through the ^aerestory on tlm left. 

When the curtain rise.s, a group of Priests is gathered round the door- 
way, left, while the chief phiest stands at the center, holding the cur- 
tains a little way apart and Zoofcing out. A Priest is on guard at the door, 
right. 

For a moment after the rise of the curtain, there is a regular and sub- 
dued murmur from the crowd without. Then it swells into a chorus of 
execrations. The chief pbiest gioes an order to the other Priests, left, 
one of whom goes off through the doorway. The guard at the door, right, 
slips back the shutter and loohi out, then unbolts the door, and admits 
TnAHEBNE, Strapped to a mountain chair, and guarded by two soldiers, 
who withdraw. At the same time, the baja, in splendid Eastern attire, 
enters, left. 


baja. Well, Doctor, it doesn’t ap- 
pear that any “god from the ma- 
chine” is going to interfere with 
our program. 

tbaherne. You are bringing a ter- 
rible vengeance upon yourself. 

BAJA. Think, my dear Doctor, If, as 
the Major said, he did not get your 
S. O. S. through, I have nothing to 
fear. If he lied, and did get it 
through, nothing can ultimately 
save me, and 1 may as well be 
hung for a sheep as for a lamb. 

THAHEBNE (writhing in his bonds). 
You might have spared me this. 

RAJA. A ritual detail. Doctor; not 
quite without reason. Persons lack- 
ing in self-control might throw 
themselves to the ground or other- 
wise disarrange tlie ceremony. (He 
speaks a word, and the bearers 
promptly release tbaherne, and 
carry the chair out, right.) 

TRAHERNE. What have you done 
with Mrs. Crespin? 


RAJA. Don’t be alarmed. She’ll be 
here in due time. 

THAHEBNE. Listen to me. Raja. Do 
what you will with me, but let Mrs. 
Crespin go. Send her to India or to 
Russia, and I am sure, for her chil- 
dren’s sake, she will swear to keep 
absolute silence as to her husbands 
fate and mine. 

BAJA. You don't believe, then, that 
I couldn’t save you if I would? 

TRAHERNE. Believe it? Nol 

RAJA. You are quite right, my dear 
Doctor. I am not a High Priest for 
nothing. I might work the oracle, I 
might get a command from the 
Goddess to hurt no hair upon youi 
heads. 

TRAHERNE. Then what devilish 
pleasure do you find in putting us 
to death? 

RAJA. Pleasure? The pleasure of a 
double vengeance. Vengeance for 
today— my brothers— and vengeance 
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for centuries of subjection and in- 
sult. Do you know what brought 
you here? It was not blind chance, 
any more than it was the Goddess. 
It was my will, my craving for 
revenge, that drew you here by a 
subtle, irresistible magnetism. My 
will is my religion— my god. And 
by that god I have sworn that you 
shall not escape me. (Yells from 
the crowd outside) Ah, they are 
bringing Mrs. Crespin. 

(The PHiEST unbolts the door, 
right, and lucilla is carried in.) 

BAJA. I apologise, Madam, for the 
manners of my people. Their fa- 
naticism is beyond my control. (He 
sous a ward to the bearers, who 
release LUCnxA. thahebne giues 
her his hand, and she steps from 
the chair, which the bearers re- 
move, right.) 

TBAHERNE. How long have we left? 

BAJA. Till the sun’s rim touches the 
crest of the mountain. A blast of 
our great mountain horn will an- 
nounce the appointed hour, and 
you will be led out to the sacred 
enclosme. You saw the colossal im- 
age of the Goddess out yonder? 
(He points to the back. They look 
at each other in silence.) 

VBAHEBNE. Will you grant us one 
last request? 

BAJA. By all means, if it is in my 
power. In spite of your inconsider- 
ate action of yesterday 

THAHEBNE. Inconsiderate ^? 

BAJA, Watkins, you know— poor 
Watkins— a great loss to me! But d 
la guerre comme d la guerrel I bear 
no malice for a fair act of war. I 


am anxious to show you every con 
sideration. 

thahebne. Then you will leave us 
alone for the time that remains to 
us. 

BAJA. Why, by all means. And oh, 
by the way, you need have no feai 
of the ceremony— being proti-acted. 
It will be brief and— I— trust— pain- 
less. The High Church Party are 
not incapable of cruelty; but I have 
resolutely set my face against it. 
(lucella has meanwhile stood 
stonily gazing in front of her. The 
BAJA reflects for a moment, and 
then goes up to her) Before I go, 
Madam, may I remind you of my 
offer of yesterday? It is not yet too 
late, (lucilla takes no notice) Is 
it just to your children to refuse? 
(She looks at him stonily, saying 
nothing. After a pause) Immov- 
able? So be it! (He turns to go. At 
this moment a great yell of tri- 
umphant hatred goes up from the 
populace.) 

BAJA. Your husband’s body, 
Madam. They are laying it at the 
feet of the Goddess. 

LUCILLA. You promised me 

BAJA. That it should be burnt. I 
will keep my promise. But you see 
I had three brothers— a head for a 
head. (He goes into the inner 
chamber, encircled by his Priests. 
Ordy the ouabd at the door, right, 
remaitvs, half hidden by the door 
jamb, LUCtt,LA and tbahebne are 
left done, lucilla sinks down 
upon the broad base of the fore- 
most pillar, left.) 

lucilla. So this is the end! 
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THAHEHNE. What o£Fer did that 
devil make you? 

LuciLLA. Oh, I didn’t mean to teU 
you, but I may as well. He is an 
ingenious tormentor. He offered 
yesterday to let me live, and to 
kidnap the children and bring them 
here to me— you know on what 
terms. 

THAHEHNE. To bring the children 
here? 

LUCILLA. He said in a month I 
might have them in my arms. 
Think of iti Ronny and Iris in my 
arms! 

(A pause, thahehne stands with 
his back to her.) 

THAHEHNE (i/1 a low and unsteady 
voice). Are you sure you did right 
to refuse? 

LUCILLA. Do you mean ? 

THAHEHNE {loudet and (dmost 
harshly). Axe you sure it is not 
wrong to refuse? 

LUCILLA. Oh, how can you—? 
Right? Wrong? What are right and 
wrong to me now? If I could see 
my children again, would any 
scruple of “right” or “wrong” make 
me shrink from anything Aat was 
possible? But this is so utterly, ut- 
terly impossible. 

THAHEHNE. Forgive me. You know 
it would add an unspeakable horror 
to death if I had to leave you here. 
But I felt I must ask you whether 
you had fully considered 

LUCILLA. I have thought of noth- 
ing else through all these torturing 
hours. 


THAHEHNE. How brave you are! 

LUCILLA. Not brave, not brave. If 
I could live, I would— there, I con- 
fess itI But I should die of shame 
and misery, and leave my children 
—to that man. Or, if I did live, 
what sort of a moAer should I be 
to them? They would be much 
better without me I Oh my pre- 
cious, precious darlings! [She 
clasps her arms across her breast, 
and rocks herself in agony, A short 
silence. ) 

THAHEHNE (lays his hand on her 
shoulder). Lucilla! 

LUCILLA (looking up). Oh, Basil, 
say you think it wont be altogether 
bad for them! They will never 
know anything of their father now, 
but what was good. And their 
mother will simply have vanished 
into the skies, lliey will think she 
has flown away to heaven— and 
who knows but it may be true? 
There may be something beyond 
this hell. 

THAHEHNE. We shall loiow soon, 
Lucilla. 

LUCILLA. But to go away and leave 
them without a word— I Poor little 
things, poor little things. 

THAHEHNE. They will remember 
you as something very deai' and 
beautiful. The very mystery will be 
like a halo about you. 

LUCILLA. Shall I see them again, 
Basil? Tell me that. 

(A pause.) 

THAHEHNE. Who loiows? Even to 
comfort you, I won’t say I am cer- 
tain. But I do sincerely think you 
mav. 
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LUCiLLA (smiling looefutty). You 
think there is a sporting chance? 

TRAHERNE. More than that. This 
life is such a miracle— could any 
other be more incredible? 

nociLLA. But even if I should meet 
them in another world, they would 
not be my Bonny and Iris, but a 
strange man and a strange woman, 
built up of experiences in which I 
had had no share. Oh, it was cun- 
ning, cunning, what that devil said 
to me! He said "God Himself can- 
not give you back their childhood.” 

TRAHERNE. How do you loiow that 
God is going to take their child- 
hood from you? You may be with 
them this very night— with them, 
unseen, but perhaps not imfelt, all 
the days of ^eir life. 

LUCILLA. You are saying that to 
make what poor Antony called a 
"haze” for me— to soften the horror 
of darkness that is waiting for us? 
Don’t give me "dope,” Basil— I can 
face things without it. 

TRAHERNE. I mean every word of 
it. (A pause) Why do you smile? 

LucmuA. At a thought that came to 
me— the thought of poor Antony as 
a filmy, purified spii'it. It seems so 
unthinkable. 

TRAHERNE. Why Unthinkable? Why 
may he not still exist, though he 
has left behind him the nerves, the 
cravings, that tormented him— and 
you. You have often told me that 
there was something fine in the 
depths of his nature; and you know 
how he showed it yesterday. 

LUCILLA. Oh, if' I could only tell 
the children how he diedi 


TRAHERNE. But his true self was 
chained to a machine that was 
hopelessly out of gear. The chain 
is broken: the machine lies out 
there— scrapped. Do you think that 
he was just that machine, and noth- 
ing else? 

EuciLLA. I don’t know. I only feel 
that Antony spiritualised would not 
be Antony. Amd you, Basil— if An- 
tony leaves his— failings, you must 
leave behind your work. Do you 
want another life in which there is 
no work to be done— no disease to 
be rooted out? (With a mournful 
smile) Don’t tell me you don't long 
to take your microscope with you 
wherever you may be going, 

TRAHERNE. Perhaps there are mi- 
croscopes awaiting me there. 

LPCiLLA. Spirit microscopes for 
spirit microbes? You don't believe 
that, Basil. 

TRAHERNE. I neither believe nor 
disbelieve. In all we can say of 
another life we are like children 
blind from birth, trying to picture 
die form and colours of the rain- 
bow. 

EUCiLLA. But if the forms and col- 
ours we know are of no use to us, 
what comforts are we to find in 
formless, colourless possibilities? If 
we are freed from all human self- 
ishness, shall I love my children 
more than smy other woman’s? Can 
I love a child I cannot kiss, that 
cannot look into my eyes and kiss 
me back again? 

TRAHERNE (starting up). Oh, Lu- 
cilla, don’t! 

LuciLLi.. What do you mean? 
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TBAHEBNE. Don't remind me of all 
we are losingl I meant to leave it 
all unspoken— the thought of him 
lying out there seemed to tie my 
tongue. But we have only one mo- 
ment on this side of eternity. Lu- 
cilla, shall I go on? (After a per- 
ceptible pause, LuciLLA bows her 
head) Do you think it is with a 
light heart that I turn my back 
upon the life of earth and all it 
might have meant for you and me 
—for you and me, Lucillal 

LuciLLA. Yes, Basil, for you and 
me. 

TRAHEBNE. Rather than live with- 
out you, I am glad to die with you; 
but oh, what a wretched gladness 
compared with that of living with 
you and loving you! I wonder if 
you guess what it has meant to me, 
ever since we met at Dehra Dun, 
to see you as another man’s wife, 
bound to him by ties I couldn’t 
ask you to break. It has been hell, 
helll (Looking up with a mournful 
smile) My love has not been quite 
selfish, Lucilla, since I can say I 
really do love your children, 
though I know they have stood 
between me and heaven. 

LUCILLA. Yes, Basil, I know. I have 
known from the beginning. 

TBAHEBNE. Oh, Lucflla, have we 
not been fools, fools? We have sac- 
rificed to an idol as senseless as 
that— (with a gesture towards the 
image) all the glory and beauty of 
life! \^at do I care for a bloodless, 
shadowy life— life in the abstract, 
with all the senses extinct? Is there 
not something in the depths of our 
heart that cries out “We don’t want 
it! Better eternal deep!”? 
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LUCILLA. Oh, Basil— you are going 
back on your own wisdom. 

TBAHEBNE. Wisdom! What has wis- 
dom to say to love, thwarted and 
unfulfilled? You were right when 
you said that it is a mockery to 
speak of love without hands to 
clasp, without lips to kiss. We may 
be going to some pale parody of 
life; but in our cowardice we have 
killed love for ever and ever. 

LUCILLA. No, Basil, don’t call it 
cowardice. I, too, regret— perhaps 
as much as you— diat things were 
—as they were. But not even your 
love could have made up to me 
for my children. (A trumpet-blast 
is heard— a prolonged deep, wailing 
sound) There is me signal! Good- 
bye, dear love. (She holds out her 
hands to him. They kiss and stand 
embraced, untd, at a sound of tom- 
toms and a low muttered chant 
from behind the curtains, left, they 
part, and stand hand in hand, fac- 
ing the doorway. Suddenly, at a 
great shattering note from a gong, 
the curtains of the doorway part, 
and a procession of chanting 
PRIESTS enters, aU wearing fantastic 
robes and headdresses, and dl, ex- 
cept the CHIEF PRIEST, masked. 
The BAJA follows them, also wear- 
ing a priestly headdress, and gor- 
geously robed. Behind him come 
three dark-robed and masked fig- 
ures, carrying heavy swords. Mu- 
sicians bring up the rear. The 
PRIESTS group themselves round 
the throne.) 

BAJA (to TRAHERNE and LUCILLA, 

who are standing in front of the 
throne). May I trouble you to 
move a little aside?, 1 am, for Ihe 
moment, not a king, but a priest; 
and must observe a certain dignity. 
Ridiculous, isn’t it? 
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{They move over to the right of 
the throne. He advances in stately 
fashion and seats himself on it.) 

RAJA (to taciLiiA). Must I do vio- 
lence to my feeliigs. Madam, by 
including you in the approaching 
ceremony? There is still time, (lu- 
ctLLA is silent) We autocrats are 
badly brought up. We are not ac- 
customed to having our desires, or 
8N «!n our whims, thwarted. 

TnAHEKNE (interrupting). Will you 
never cease tormenting this lady? 

RAJA (totally disregarding him). 
Remember my power. If I may not 
take you back to my palace as my 
(^een, I can send you back as my 
slave. (A pause) Have you nothing 
to say? 

LUcnxA. Nothing. 

BAJA. I repeat my o£Fer as to your 
childrea. 

’:,T7CU.i.A. 1 would die a himdred 
dmes rather than see them in your 
hands. 

RAJA. Remember, too, that, if I so 
will it, you cannot save them by 
dying. I can have them kidnaped 
—or— I can have them killed. 
(lucilla shriehs. thahebne, with 
a cry of “DevilT makes a leap at 
the Baja’s throat, pinning him 
against the hack of the throne. The 
FRiESTS instantly pull thahebne 
off, pinion him, and drag him over 
to the left. They tdk furiously to 
each other, and the chtef fbiest 
prostrates himself before the baja, 
apparently in urgent supplication. 
The BAJA, who is now to the left 
of the throne, luciela remaining 
on the right, quits them with some 
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difficulty, and then turns to tba- 

KEBNE.) 

BAJA. Chivalrous but ill-advised. 
Dr. Traherne. I regret it, and so 
will you. My colleagues here insist 
that, as you have laid impious 
hands on the chief of their sacred 
caste, your death alone will not ap- 
pease the fury of the Goddess. 
They insist on subjecting you to a 
process of escpiation— a ritual of 
great antiquity— but 

TBAHEBNE. You mean torture? 

BAJA. Well— yes. (eucilea rushes 
forward with a cry) Not you. 
Madam— not you 

EuciLEA. I must speak to you- 
speak to you alonel Send Dr. Tra- 
herne away. 

THAHEBNE. Lucillal What are you 

thinking ofl Lucilla 1 

(The BAJA motions to the pbiests, 
who do something to tbahebne 
which causes him to crumple up, 
and his voice dies away.) 

EuciEEA. I beg you— I beg you! 
One minute— no morel 
(The BAJA looks at her for a mo- 
ment, then shrugs his shoulders and 
gives an order, tbahebne is 
dragged through the doorway, 
left. EUCIEEA, in her desperation, 
has rushed up the steps of the 
throne. She now sinks, exhausted, 
upon the end of the throne itself.) 

EUCIEEA. Let him go, send him 
back to India unharmed, and— it 
shall be as you wish. 

BAJA. Sobol You will do for your 
lover— to save him a little addi- 
tional pain— what you would not dc 
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to have your children restored to 
youl Suppose I agree— would he 
accept this sacrifice? 

LuciLLA. No, no, he wouldn’t— but 
he must have no choice. That is 
part of the bargain. Send him— 
bound hand and foot, if need be— 
down to Kashmir, and put him 
over the frontier 

HAjA. You don’t care what he thinks 
of you? 

xuciLLA. He will know what to 
think? 


BAJA. And I, too. Madam, know 
what to think. {Kneeling with one 
knee on the throne, he seizes her 
by the shoulders and turns her face 
towards him) Come, look me in 
the eyes and tell me that you hon- 
esdy intend to fulfil your bargain! 
(Her head droops) I knew it! You 
are playing with me! But the con- 
fiding barbarian is not so simple as 
you imagine. No woman has ever 
tried to fool me that has not re- 


E ented it. You think, when you 
ave to pay up, you will fob me 
off with your dead body. Let me 
tell you, I have no use for you dead 
—I want you with all the blood in 
your veins, with all the pride in 
that cursed sly brain of yours. I 
want to make my plaything of your 
beauty, my mociery of your pride. 
1 want to strip off the delicate Eng- 
lish lady, and come down to the 
elemental woman, the handmaid 
and the instrament of man. 


(Changing his tone) Come now, 
in make you a plain offer. I will 
put Dr. Ttaheme over the frontier, 
and, as they set him free, my 
people shall hand him a letter writ- 
ten by you at my dictation. You 
will tell him that you have deter- 
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mined to accept my protection and 
make this your home. Conse- 
quently, you wish to have your 
children conveyed to you here 

LticiLLA. Never— never— never! 1 
will make no bargain that involves 
my children. 

HAJA. You see! You will give me no 
hostages for the fulfilment of your 
bond. But a pledge of your good 
faith I must have. For without a 
pledge. Madam, I don’t believe m 
it one little bit. 

LUCILLA. What pledge? 

BAJA. Only one is left— Dr. Tra- 
herne himself, I may— though it 
will strain my power to the utter- 
most— save his life, while keeping 
him in prison. Then, when you 
have fulfilled your bond I will let 
him go free. But the moment you 
attempt to evade your pledge, b) 
death or by escape, I will hand 
him over to the priests to work 
their will with; and I will put no 
restraint upon their savage in- 
stincts. (Pause) Choose, my deai 
lady, choose! 

(The subdued murmur of the 
crowd below, which has been 
faintly audible during the fore- 
going scene, ceases, and in the si- 
Usnce is heard a faint, but rapidly 
increasing, whirr and throb, lu- 
rn.T.A, who has been crouchirig on 
the steps of the throne, looks up 
slowly, hope dawning in her face. 
For a few seconds she says noth- 
ing, waiting to assure herself that 
she can believe her ears. Then she 
says in a low voice, with a sort of 
sob of relief:) ^ 

LUCILLA. Aeroplanes! (She springs 
up with a shriek) The aeroplanes! 
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Basill Basill The aeroplanesi (SJie 
rushes out through the doorway, 
left, thrusting aside the incoming 
PHI3SSTS, who are too amazed to 
oppose her. The baja does not at 
firk alter his attitude hut looks up 
and listens intently. The curtains 
shutting of the balcony at the back 
are violently torn apart by the 
guard outside, who shout to the 
BAJA and point upward. Sounds of 
consternation and terror proceed 
from the unseen crowd. The haja 
goes to the back and looks out. At 
the same moment lucilla and 
THAHERNE rush in from the door- 
way, loft.) 

LUCUXA. Seel Seel They are cir- 
cling lower and lower! Is it true, 
Basil? Are we saved? 

TRAHEBNE. Ycs, Lucilla, we are 
saved. 

LOCILLA. Oh, thank God! I shall see 
my babies again! (She sways, al- 
most fainting, tbahebne supports 
her.) 

BAJA. So the Major lied like a gen- 
tleman! Good old Major! I didn’t 
think he had it in him. (The 
GOABDS call his attention; he looks 
out from the balcony, and gives an 
ardor, then turns dawn again) One 
of the machines has landed. An of- 
ficer is coming this way— he looks a 
mere boy. 

TBAHEBNE. The conquerors of the 
air have all been mere boys. 

BAJA. I have given orders that he 
sh^ be brought here unharmed. 
Perhaps I had better receive him 
with some ceremony. (He goes 
hack to the throne and seats him- 
self, cross-legged. At his command 


the FBiESTS range themselves about 
him.) 

BAJA. You said just now. Dr. Tra 
herne, that you were saved. Are 
you so certain of that? 

TRAHERNE. Certain? 

BAJA. How many men does each of 
these humming-birds cany? 

TBAHEBNE. Two Or three, but 

RAJA. I counted six planes— say at 
the outside, twenty men. Even my 
toy army can cope with that num- 
ber. 

(There is a growing clamour out- 
side. The BAJA gives an order to 
the PRIEST at the door, right, He 
throws it wide open, flight-lieu- 
tenant CABDBW saunters in, es- 
corted by three soldiers.) 

BAJA. Who are you, sir? 

CABPEW. One moment! (Crosses to 
LUCILLA, who holds out both her 
hands. He takes them cordially but 
coolly) Mrs. Crespin! I’m very glad 
we’re in time. (Turns to tha- 
hebne) Dr. Traherne, I presume? 
(Shakes hands with him) And Ma- 
jor Crespin? 

tbahebne, Shot while transmitting 
our message. 

CARDEW. I’m so sorry, Mrs. Cres- 
in. (To tbahebne) By whom? 
TBAHEBNE indicates the baja, 
who has meanwhile watched the 
scene impassively,) 

baja. I am sorry to interrupt these 
efihisions, but 

'’ABDEW. Who are you, sir? 
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BAJA. I am the Raja of Rukh. And 
you? 

CABDEW. Flight-Lieutenant Car- 
dew. I have the honor to represent 
his Majesty, the King-Emperor. 

BAJA. The King-Emperor? Who is 
that, pray? We live so out of the 
world here, I don’t seem to have 
heard of him. 

CABDEW. You will in a minute. 
Raja, if you don’t instantly hand 
over his subjects. 

BAJA. His subjects? Ah, I see you 
mean the King of England. \\^at 
terms does his Majesty propose? 

CABDEW. We make no terms with 
cut-throats. (Looks at his wrist 
watch) If I do not signal your sub- 
mission within three minutes of our 
landing 

(A bomb is heard to faU at some 
distance. Great consternation 
among the fbiests, etc.) 

BAJA (unperturbed). Ahl bombsl 

CABDEW. Precisely. 

BAJA. I fancied your Government 
affected some scruples as to the 
slaughter of innocent civilians. 

CABDEW. There has been no slau^- 
ter— as yet. That bomb fell in Qie 
ravine, where it could do no. harm. 
So will the next one— (Bomb— 
nearer. Increasing hubbub with- 
out) But the third— well, if you're 
wise you’ll throw up the sponge, 
and there won’t be a thii’d. 

BAJA. Throw up the sponge. Lieu- 
tenant—? I didn’t quite catch your 
name? 


CABDEW. Cardew. 

BAJA. Ah, yes. Lieutenant CardeW. 
Why on earth should I throw up 
the sponge? Your comrades up 
yonder can no doubt massacre 
quite a number of my subjects— a 
brave exploit!— but when they’ve 
spent their thunderbolts, they’ll 
just have to fly away again— if they 
can. A bomb may drop on this 
temple, you say? In that case, you 
and your friends will escort me- 
in fragments— to my last abode. 
Does that prospect allure you? 1 
call your bluff, Lieutenant Cardew. 
(A third bomb— very loud. The 
PRIESTS rush up to the baja, and 
fall before him in panic-stricken 
supplication, with voluble remove 
strances, pointing to the Idol in the 
background. The raja hesitates for 
a moment, then proceads.) 

RAJA. My priests, however, have a 
superstitious dread of these eggs of 
the Great Roc. They fear injury to 
the Sacred Image. For myseff, I 
am always averse from bloodshed. 
You may, if you please, signal to 
your squadron commander my ac- 
ceptance of your terms, 

CABDEW. I thought you would 
come to reason. (Shaking out his 
flag in preparation for signaling, he 
hurries across to where the white 
beam of a searchlight is visible out- 
side the doorway, right. He disap- 
pears for a moment.) 

RAJA. Tiis comes of falling behind 
the times. If I had had anti-aircraft 
guns 

TRAHEBNE. Thank your stars you 
hadn’tl 

CARDEW (returning). All clear for 
the moment. Raja. You have no 
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further immediate consequences to 
fear. 

BAJA. What am I to conclude from 
your emphasis on immediate? 

CAHDEW {after whispering to tba- 
hebne). I need scarcely remind 
you, sir, that you can only hand 
over the body of one of your pris- 
oners. 

BAJA. Major Crespin murdered a 
faithful servant of mine. His death 
at my hands was a fair act of war. 

CABDEW. His Majesty’s Government 
will scarcely view it in that light. 

RAJA. His Majesty’s Government 
has today, I believe, taken the lives 
of three kinsmen of mine. Your side 
has the best of the transaction by 
four lives to one. 

CABDEW {shrugging his shoulders). 
Will you assign us an escort 
through the crowd? 

BAJA. Certainly. (Gives an order 


to the officer of regulars, who hur- 
ries out, right) The escort will be 
here in a moment. (To lucilla 
and tbahebne) It only remains 
for me to speed the parting guest 
I hope we may one day renew our 
acquaintance— oh, not here! I 
plainly foresee that I shall have to 
join the other Kings in Exile. Per- 
haps we may meet at Homburg or 
Monte Carlo, and talk over old 
times. Ah, here is the escort 
( The escort has formed at the door, 
right, tbahebne, lucilla and 
CABDEW cross to it, the baja fol- 
lowing them up.) 

Good-bye, dear lady. I lament the 
Major's end. Perhaps I was hasty; 
but, you know, ‘^’Tis better to 
have loved and lost,” etc. And oh— 
Mrs. Crespin! (As she is going out, 
LTJciLLA looks back at him with 
horror) My love to the children! 
(The Priests and others are all clus- 
tered on the balcony, looking at the 
aeroplanes. The baja turns back 
from the door, lights a cigarette at 
the brazier, takes a puff, and says;) 
Well, well— she’d probably have 
been a deuce of a nuisance. 
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ACT ONE 

The morning-room at Marden House {Buckinghamshire) decided more 
than a hundred years ago that it teas dll ri^\t, and has not bothered 
about itself since. Visitors to the house have called the result such dif 
ferent adjectives as “mellow” “old-fashioned” “charming"— even “baro- 
nial’ and “antique”; but nobody ever said it was “exciting." Sometimes 
OLIVIA wants it to be more exciting, and last week she let herself go over 
some new curtains. At present they are folded up and waiting for her; 
she still has the rings to put on. It is obvious that the curtains alone will 
overdo the excitement; they will have to be harmonised with a new car- 
pet and cushions, olivia has her eye on just the things, but one has to go 
carefully with george. What was good enough for his great-great-grand- 
father is good enough for him. However, we can trust olivia to see him 
through it, although it may take time. 

There are two ways of coming into the room; by the open windows 
leading from the terrace or by the door. On this pleasant July morning 
MR. piM chooses the latter way— or rather anne chooses it for him; and 
cld MR. piM, wistful, kindly, gentle, little mh. pim, living in some world 
of his own whither we cannot foUow, ambles ofter her. 


ANNE, m tell Mr. Marden you’xs 
here, sir. Mr. Pim, isn’t iti' 

PIM {coming back to this world). 
Yes— er— Mr. Carravvay Pim. He 
doesn’t know me, you understand, 
but if he could just see me for a 

moment— er (He fumbles tn his 

pockets) I gave you that letter? 

ANNE. Yes, sir. 111 give it to him. 

PIM {bringing out a letter which 
is not the one he was looking for, 
but which reminds him of some- 
thing else he has forgotten). Dear 
mel 


back. You have a telegraph office 
in the village? 

ANNE. Oh, yes, sir. If you turn to 
vhe lefi when you get outside the 
gates, It isn’t more than a hundred 
yards down the hill. 

pim. Thank you, thank you. Very 
stupid of me to have forgotten. 
(anne goes out. MR. PIM wanders 
about the room humming to him- 
self, and looking vaguely at the 
pictures. He has his back to the 
door as binah comes in. She is 
nineteen, very pretty, very happy, 
and full of boyish high spirits and 
conversation.) 


ANNE, Yes, sir? 

PIM. I ought to have sent a tele- 
gram, but I can do it on my way 


DINAH. Hullo! 

PIM (tmning round). Ah, good 
morning, Mrs. Marden. You must 
forgive my— er 
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DINAH. Oh, I say, I’m not Mrs. Mar- 
den. I’m Dinah. 

piM {with a bow ) . Then I will say. 
Good morning. Miss Diana. 

DINAH {reproachfully). Now, look 
here, if you and I are going to be 
friends you mustn’t do that. Dinah, 
not Diana. Do remember it, there’s 
a good man, because I get so tired 
of correcting people. Have you 
come to stay with us? 

PIM. Well no, Miss-er-Dinah. 

DINAH (nodding). That’s ri^t. I 
can see I shan’t have to speak to 
you again. Now tell me your name, 
and I bet you I get it right first 
time. And do sit down. 

PIM (sitting down). Thank you. 
My name is-er-Pim, Carraway 
Pim — 

DINAH. Pim, that’s easy. 

PIM. And I have a letter of intro- 
ductioD to your father 

DINAH. Oh no; now you’re goin^ 
wrong again, Mr. Pim. George isn t 
my mther; he’s my uncle. Unde 
George-he doesn’t like me calling 
him George. Olivia doesn’t mind— I 
mean she doesn’t mind being called 
Ohvia, but George is rather touchy. 
You see, he’s been my guardian 
since I was about two, and then 
about five years ago he married a 
widow called Mrs. Telworthy— 
that’s Olivia— so she became my 
Aunt Olivia, only she lets me drop 
the Aunt. Got that? 

PIM (a little (Harmed). I-I think 
so. Miss Marden. 
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DINAH (admiringly). I say, you are 
quick, Mr. Pim. Well, if you take 
my advice, when you’ve finished 
your business with George, you 
will hang about a bit and see if 
you can’t see Olivia. She’s simply 
devastating. I don’t wonder George 
fell in love with her. 

PIM. It’s only the merest matter of 
business— just a few minutes with 
your uncle— I’m afraid I shall 
hardly 

DiNAB. Well, you must please your- 
self, Mr. Pim. I’m just giving you 
a friendly word of advice. Nat- 
urally, I was awfully glad to get 
such a magnificent aunt, because, 
of course, marriage is rather a toss- 
up, isn’t it, and Georce might have 
gone off with anybody. It’s differ- 
ent on the stage, where guardians 
always marry their wards, but 
George couldn’t marry me because 
I’m his niece. Mind you, I don't 
say that I should have had him, 
because between ourselves he’s a 
little bit old-fashioned. 

PIM. So he married— er— Mrs. Mar- 
den instead. 

DINAB. Mrs. Telworthy— don’t say 
you’ve forgotten already, just when 
you were getting so good at names. 
Mrs. Telworthy. You see, Olivia 
married the Telworthy man and 
went to Australia with him, and he 
drank himself to death in the bush, 
or wherever you drink yourself to 
death out there, and Olivia came 
home to England, and met my 
uncle, and he fell in love with her 
and proposed to her, and he came 
into my room that night— I was 
about fourteen— and turned on the 
light and said, “Dinah, how would 
you like to have a beautiful aunt 
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of your very own?” And I said; 
"Congratulations, George.” That 
was the first time I called him 
George. Of course, I’d seen it com- 
ing for weeks. Telworthy, isn’t it a 
funny name? 

PIM. Very singular. From Australia, 
you say? 

DINAH. Yes, I always say that he’s 
probably still alive, and will turn 
up here one morning and annoy 
George, because that’s what first 
husbands always do in books, but 
I’m afraid there’s not much chance. 

PIM (shocked). Miss MardenI 

DINAH. Well, of course, I don’t 
really want it to happen, but it 
would be rather exciting, wouldn’t 
it? However, things like that never 
seem to occur down here, some- 
how. There was a hay-rick burnt 
last year about a mile away, but 
that isn’t quite the same thing, is 
it? 

PIM. No, I should say that that was 
certainly different. 

DINAH. Of course, something very, 
very wonderful did happen last 
night, but I’m not sure if I know 

you well enou^ (She looks at 

him hesitatin^y.) 

PIM (vncomfortahly) . Really, Miss 
Harden, I am only a— a passer-by, 
here today and gone tomorrow. 
You really mustaft 

DINAH. And yet there’s something 
about you, Mr. Pirn, which inspires 
confidence. The fact is— (in a stage 
whisper)—! got engaged last 
ni^tl 
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PIM. Dear me, let me congratulate 
you. 

DINAH. I expect that’s why George 
is keeping you such a long time. 
Brian, my young man, the well- 
known painter— only nobody has 
ever heard of him— he’s smoking a 
pipe with George in the library 
and asking for his niece’s hand. 
Isn’t it exciting? You’re really 
rather lucky, Mr, Pim-I mean be- 
ing told so soon. Even Olivia does- 
n’t know yet. 

PIM (getting up). Yes, yes. I con- 
gratulate you, Miss Maiden. Per- 
haps it would be better 

(anne comes in.) 

ANNE. Mr. Harden is out at the 

moment sir Oh, I didn’t see 

you. Miss Dinah. 

DINAH. It’s all ri^t, Anne. I'm 
looking after Mr. ?im. 

ANNE. Yes, Miss. (She goes out.) 

DINAH (excitedly). That's me. They 
can’t discuss me in the hbraiy with- 
out breaking down, so they’re 
walking up and down outside, and 
slashing at the thistles in order to 
conceal their emotion. You know. 
I expect Brian 

PIM (looking at his watch). Yes, I 
think. Miss Harden, I had better 
go now and return a little later. I 
have a telegram which I want to 
send, and perhaps by the time I 
came back 

DINAH. Oh, but how disappointing 
of you, when we were getting on 
together so nicely. And it was just 
going to be your turn to tell me 
all about yourself. 
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piM. I have really nothing to tell, 
Miss Marden. I have a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Marden, who 
to turn will give me, I hope, a letter 
to a certain distinguished man 
whom it is necessary for me to 
meet. That is all. {Holding out his 
hand) And now. Miss Marden 

DINAH. Oh, I’ll start you on your 
way to the post o£Bce. I want to 
know if you’re married, and all 
that sort of thing. You’ve got heaps 
to tell me, Mr. Pim. Have you got 
your hat? That’s right. Then we’ll 
—hullo, here’s Brian. 

(bbian strange comes in at the 
windows. He is what george calls 
a damned futuristic painter-chap, 
aged twenty-four. To look at, he is 
a very pleasant boy, rather untidily 
dressed.) 

BRIAN (nodding). How do you do? 

DINAH (seizing him). Brian, this is 
Mr. Pim. Mr. Carraway Pim. He’s 
been telling me all about himself. 
It’s so interesting. He’s just going 
to send a telegram, and then he’s 
coining back again. Mr. Pim, this 
is Brian— you know. 

BRIAN (smiling and shaking hands). 
How do you do? 

DINAH (pleadingly). You won’t 
mind going to the post oflBce by 
yoursefi, will you, because, you see, 
Brian and I— (she looks lovingly at 
Brian). 

FCMC (because they are so young). 
Miss Dinah and Mr.— er— Brian, I 
have only come into your lives for 
a moment, and it is probable that 
I shall now pass out of them for 
ever, but you will allow an old 
man 


DINAH. Oh, not old! 

PIM (chuckling happily). Well, a 
middle-aged man— to wish you both 
every happiness in the years that 
you have before you. Good-bye, 
good-bye. 

(He disappears gently through the 
windows.) 

DINAH. Brian, hell get lost if he 
goes that way, 

BRIAN (going to the windows and 
calling after him). Round to the 
left, sir. . . . That's right. (He 
comes back into the room) Rum 
old bird. Who is he? 

DINAH. Darling, you haven’t kissed 
me yet. 

BRIAN (taking her in his arms), I 
oughtn't to, but then one never 
ought to do the nice things. 

DINAH. Why ou^tn’t you? 

(They sit on the sofa together.) 

BRIAN. Well, we said we’d be good 
until we’d told your uncle and aunt 
all about it. You see, being a guest 
in their house 

DINAH. But, darling child, what 
have you been doing all this morn- 
ing except telling George? 

BRIAN. Trying to tell George. 

DINAH (nodding). Yes, of course, 
there’s a difference. 

BRIAN. 1 think he guessed there was 
something up, and he took me 
down to see the pigs— he said he 
had to see the pigs at once— I don’t 
know why; an appointment per- 
haps. And we talked about pigs all 
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the way, and I couldn’t say, "Talk- 
ing about pigs, I want to many 
your niece " 

DINAH (with mock indignation). 
Of course you couldn’t. 

BRIAN. No. Well, you see how it 
was. And then when we’d finished 
talking about pigs, we started talk- 
ing to the pigs 

MNAii (eagerly). Oh, how is Ar- 
nold? 

BRIAN. The little black-and-white 
one? He’s very jolly, I believe, but 
naturally I wasn’t thinking about 
him much. I was wondering how 
to begin. And tihen Lumsden came 
up, and wanted to talk pig-food, 
and the atmosphere grew less and 
less romantic, and— and I gradually 
drifted away. 

DINAH. Poor darling. Well, we shall 
have to approach him through 
Olivia. 

BRIAN. But I always wanted to tell 
her first; she’s so much easier. Only 
you wouldn’t let me. 

DINAH. Thai’s your fault, Brian. 
You would tell Olivia that she 
ou^t to have orange-and-black 
curtains. 

BRIAN. But she wants orange-and- 
black curtains. 

DINAH. Yes, but George says he’s 
not going to have any futuristic 
nonsense in an honest En^ish 
coimtry house, which has heen 
good enough for his father and his 
grandfather and his great-grand- 
father, and— and all ue rest of 
them. So there’s a sort of strained 
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feeling between Olivia and George 
just now, and if Olivia were to— 
sort of recommend you, well, it 
wouldn’t do you much good. 

BRIAN (looking at her). I see. Of 
course I know what you want, 
Dinah. 

DINAH. What do I want? 

BRIAN. You want a secret engage- 
ment, and notes left under door- 
mats, and meetings by the withered 
thorn, when all the household is 
asleep. I know you. 

DINAH. Oh, but it is such fun! I love 
meeting people by withered thorns. 

BRIAN. Well, I’m not going to have 
it. 

DINAH (childishly). Oh, Georgol 
Look at us being husbandy! 

BRIAN. You babe! I adore you. (He 
kisses her and holds her away from 
him and looks at her) You know, 
you’re rather throwing yourself 
away on me. Do you mind? 

DINAH. Not a bit. 

BRIAN. We shall never be rich, but 
we shall have lots of fun, and meet 
interesting people, and feel that 
we’re doing something worth doing, 
and not getting paid nearly enough 
for it, and we can curse the Acad- 
emy togetlier and the British Pub- 
lic, and— oh, it’s an exciting life. 

DINAH (seeing If). I shall love it, 

BRIAN. I’ll make you love it. You 
shan’t be sorry, Dinah. 

DINAH. You shan’t be sorry either, 
Brian. 
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BBiAN (looking at her lovingly). 
Oh, I know I shan’t. . . . What 
will Olivia think about it? Will she 
be surprised? 

DINAH. She’s never surprised. She 
always seems to have thought of 
things about a week before they 
happen. George just begins to get 
hold of them about a week after 
they’ve happened. (Considering 
him) After all, there’s no reason 
why George shouldn’t like you, 
darling. 

BHIAN. I’m not his sort, you know. 

DINAH. You’re more Olivia’s sort. 
Well, we’ll tell Olivia this morning. 

OLIVIA (coming in). And what are 
you going to tell Olivia this morn- 
ing? (She looks at them with a 
smile) Oh, well, I think I can 
guess. 

Shall we describe oliviaP But you 
wdl know all about her before the 
day is over. 

DINAH (jumping up). Olivia, dar- 
Imgl 

BBiAN (following). Say you under- 
stand, Mrs. Marden. 

OLIVIA. Mrs. Maiden, I am afraid, 
is a very dense person, Brian, but 
I think if you asked Olivia if she 
understood — 

BBIAN. Bless you, Olivia. I knew 
you’d he on our side. 

DINAH. Of course she would. 

OLIVIA, I don’t know if it’s usual to 
kiss an aimt-in-law, Brian, but 
Dinah is such a very special sort 


of niece that— (she inclines her 
cheek and bbian kisses it). 

DINAH. I say, you are in luck today, 
Brian. 

OLIVIA (going over to her chair by 
the work-table and getting to busi- 
ness with the cuTt^ns). And how 
many people have been told the 
good news? 

BBIAN. Nobody yet. 

DINAH. Except Mr. Pim. 

BBIAN. Oh, does he 

OLIVIA. Who’s Mr. Pim? 

DINAH. Oh, he just happened— I 
say, are those the curtains? Then 
you’re going to have them after all? 

OLIVIA (with an air of surprise). 
After all what? But I decided on 
them long ago. (To bbian) You 
haven’t told George yet? 

BBIAN. I began to, you know, but 
I never got any fartfier than "Er— 
there’s just— er ” 

DINAH. George would talk about 
pigs all the time. 

OLIVIA. Well, I suppose you want 
me to help you. 

DINAH. Do, darling. 

BBIAN. It would he awfully decent 
of you. Of course. I’m not quit© 
his sort really 

DINAH. You’re my sort. 

BBIAN. But I don’t think he objects 
to me, and 
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(geohce comes in, a typical, nar- 
row-minded, honest country gentle- 
man of forty-odd.) 

GEOHGfi (at the windows). What’s 
all this about a Mr. Pirn? (He 
kicks some of the mud off his 
boots) Who is he? Where is he? I 
had most important business with 
Lumsden, and tlie girl comes down 
and cackles about a Mr. Pim, or 
Ping, or something. Where did I 
put his card? (Bringing it out) Car- 
raway Pim. Never heard of him in 
my hfe. 

DINAH. He said he had a letter of 
introduction. Uncle George. 

GEORGE. Oh, you saw him, did you? 
Yes, that i-eminds me, there was 
a letter— (he brings it out and reads 
If). 

DINAH. He had to send a telegram. 
He’s coming back. 

OLIVIA. Pass me those scissors, 
Brian. 

BRIAN. These? (He mcks them up 
and comes close to her.) 

OLIVIA. Thank you. (She indicates 
George’s hack. “Now?^ says Brian 
with his eyebrows. She nods.) 

GEORGE (reading). Ah well, a 
friend of Brymer’s. Glad to oblige 
him. Yes, I know the man he wants. 
Coming back, you say, Dinah? 
Then I’ll be going back. Send him 
down to the farm, Olivia, when he 
comes. (To bhian) Hallo, what 
happened to you? 

OLIVIA. Don’t go, George, there’s 
something we want to talk about. 

GEORGE. Hallo, what’s this? 


BRIAN (to Olivia). Shall I ? 

OLIVIA. Yes. 

BRIAN (stepping out). I've been 
wanting to teD you all this morn- 
ing, sir, only I didn’t seem to have 
an opportunity of getting it out. 

GEORGE. Well, what is it? 

BRIAN. 1 want to marry Dinah, sir. 

GEORGE. You want to marry Dinah? 
God bless my soul! 

DINAH (rushing to him and putting 
her cheek against his coat). Oh, 
do say you like the idea, Uncle 
George. 

GEORGE. Like the ideal Have you 
heard of this nonsense, Olivia? 

OLIVIA. They’ve just this moment 
told me, George. I think they 
would be happy together. 

GEORGE (fo BRIAN). And what do 
you propose to be happy together 
OB? 

BRIAN. Well, of course, it doesn’t 
amount to much at present, but we 
shan’t starve. 

DINAH. Brian got fifty pounds for a 
picture last March! 

GEORGE (a little upset by this) . OhI 
(Recovering gamely) And how 
many pictures have you sold since? 

BRIAN. Well, none, but 

GEORGE. Nonel And I don’t won- 
der. Who the devil is going to biy 
pictures with triangular clouds and 
square sheep? Ana they call that 
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Art nowadaysl Good God, man, 
{waving him to the windows) go 
outside and look at the cloudsi 

OLIVIA. If he draws round clouds 
in future, George, will you let him 
marry Dinah? 

GEoncE. What— what? Yes, of 
course, you would be on his side- 
all this Futuristic nonsense. I’m just 
taking these clouds as an example. 

I suppose I can see as well as any 
man in the county, and I say that 
clouds aren't triangular. 

BBiAN. After all, sir, at my age one 
is naturally experimenting, and 
trying to find one’s (with a laugh) 
—well, it sounds priggish, but one’s 
medium of expression. 1 shall find 
out what I want to do directly, 
but I think I shall always be able 
to earn enough to live on. Well, 
I have for the last three years. 

GEORGE. I see, and now you want 
to experiment with a wife, and you 
propose to start experimenting with 
my niece? 

BRIAN (with a shrug). Well, of 
course, if you 

OLIVIA. You could help the experi- 
ment, darling, by giving Dinah a 
good, allowance until she’s twenty- 
one. 

GEoncE. Help the experiment! I 
don’t want to help the experiment. 

OLIVIA (apologetically). Oh, I 
thou^t you did. 

GEORGE. You will talk as if I was 
made of money. What with taxes 
always going up and rents always 
going down, irs as much as we 
can do to rub along as we are. 


without making allowances to 
everybody who thinks she wants 
to get married. (To biuan) And 
that’s thanks to you, my friend. 

BBIAN (surprised). To me? 

OLIVIA. You never told me, darling. 
What’s Brian been doing? 

DINAH (indignantly). He hasn’t 
been doing anything. 

GEORGE. He’s one of your Socialists 
who go turning the country upside 
down. 

OLIVIA. But even Socialists must 
get married sometimes. 

GEORGE. I don’t see any necessity. 

OLIVIA. But you’d have nobody to 
damn after dinner, darling, if they 
all died out. 

BBIAN. Really, sir, I don’t see what 
my politics and my art have got 
to do with it. I’m perfectly ready 
not to talk about either when I’m 
in your house, and as Dinah does- 
n’t seem to object to them 

DINAH. 1 should think she doesn’t. 

GEORGE. Oh, you can get round the 
women, I daresay. 

BRIAN. Well, it’s Dinah I want to 
marry and live with. So what it 
really comes to is that you don’t 
think I can support a wife. 

GEORGE. Well, if you’re going to 
do it by selling pictures, I don’t 
think you can. 

BRIAN. All right, tell me how much 
you want me to earn in a year, 
and I’ll earn it. 
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CEOHGE (hedging). It isn’t merely 
a question of money. I just men- 
tion that as one thing— one of the 
important things. In addition to 
that, I think you are both too 
young to marry. I don’t think you 
loiow your own minds, and I am 
not at all persuaded that, with what 
I venture to call your outrageous 
tastes, you and my niece will live 
happily together. Just because she 
thinks she loves you, Dinah may 
persuade herself now that she 
agrees with aU you say and do, 
but she has been properly brought 
up in an honest English country 
household, and— er— she— well, in 
short, I cannot at all approve of 
any engagement between you. 
(Getting up) Olivia, if this Mr.— 
er— Pim comes, I shall be down at 
the farm. You might send him 
along to me. (He walks towards 
the windows.) 


ngaiAN (indignantly). Is there any 
reason why I shouldn’t marry a 
girl who has been properly brought 
up? 

GEORGE. I think you know my 
views. Strange. 


OLIVIA. George, wait a moment, 
dear. We can’t quite leave it like 
this. 


GEORGE. I have said all I want to 
say on the subject. 

OLIVIA. Yes, darling, but I haven’t 
begun to say oil that I want to say 
on the subject. 

GEORGE. Of course, if you have 
anything to say, Olivia, I will listen 
to it; but I don’t know that this is 
quite the time, or that you have 
<mosen— (looking darkly at the cur- 
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fains)— quite the occupation likely 
to— er— endear your views to me. 

DINAH (mutinously). I may as well 
tell you. Uncle George, that I have 
got a good deal to say, too. 

OLIVIA. I can guess what you are 
going to say, Dinah, and I think 
you had better keep it for the 
moment. 

DINAH (meekly). Yes, Aunt Olivia. 

OLIVIA. Brian, you might take hei 
outside for a walk. I expect you 
have plenty to talk about. 

GEORGE. Now mind. Strange, no 
love-making. I put you on your 
honour about that. 

BRIAN. I’ll do my best to avoid it, 
sir. 

DINAH (cheekily). May I take his 
arm if we go up a hill? 

OLIVIA. I’m sure you’ll know how 
to behave— both of you. 

BRIAN. Come on, then, Dinah. 

DINAH. Bighto. 

GEORGE (as they go). And if you 
do see any clouds. Strange, take 
a good look at them. (He chuckles 
to himself) Triangular clouds— I 
never heard of such nonsense. (He 
goes back to his chair at the writ- 
ing-table) Futuristic rubbish . . . 
Well, Olivia? 

OLIVIA. Well, George? 

GEORGE. What are you doing? 

OLIVIA. Making curtains, George, 
Won’t tliey be rather sweet? Oh, 
but I ftJtgbt— you don’t like them. 
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GEOHGE. I don’t like them, and 
what is more, I don’t mean to have 
them in my house. As I told you 
yesterday, this is the house of a 
simple country gentleman, and I 
don’t want any of these new- 
fangled ideas in it. 

OLIVIA. Is marrying for love a new- 
fangled idea? 

OEOBGE. We’ll come to that di- 
recdy. None of you women can 
keep to the point. What I am say- 
ing now is that the house of my 
fathers and forefathers is good 
enough for me. 

OLIVIA, Do you know, George, I 
can hear one of your ancestors say- 
ing that to his wife in them smelly 
old cave, when the new-fangled 
idea of building houses was first 
suggested. "The Cave of my 
Fa&rs is — ” 

GEOBGE. That’s ridiculous. Natu- 
rally we must have progress. But 
that’s just the Mint. (Indicating 
the curtains) I don’t call this sort 
of thing progress. It’s-ah-retro- 
gression. 

OLIVIA. Well, anyhow, it’s pretty. 

GEOBGE. There I disagree with you. 
And I must say once more that I 
will not have them hanging in my 
house. 

OLIVIA. Very well, George. (But 
she goes on working.) 

GEOBGE. That being so, I don’t see 
the necessity of going on with 
them. 

OLIVIA. Well, I must do something 
with them now I've got the ma- 


terial. I thought perhaps I could 
sell them when they’re finished~as 
we’re so poor. 

GEOBGE. what do you mean-~so 
poor? 

OLIVIA. Well, you said just now 
that you couldn’t give Dinah an 
allowance because rents had gone 
down. 

GEOBGE (annoyed). Confound it, 
Olivial Keep to tbe pointi We’li 
talk about Dinah’s affairs diiectly. 
We’re discussing our own affairs at 
the moment. 

OLIVIA. But what is there to dis- 
cuss? 

GEOBGE. Those ridiculous things. 

OLIVIA. But we’ve finished that. 
You’ve said you wouldn't have 
them hanging in your house, and 
I’ve said, ‘Very well, George.” 
Now we can go on to Dinah and 
Brian. 

GEOBGE (shouting). But put those 
beastly things away. 

OLIVIA (rising and gathering up the 
curtains). Very well, George. (She 
puts them away, slowly, gracefully. 
There is an urwomfortable silence. 
Evidently somebody ought to apol- 
ogise.) 

GEOBGE (realising that he is the 
one). Er— look here, Olivia, old girl, 
you’ve been a jolly good wife to 
me, and we don’t often have rows, 
and if I’ve been rude to you about 
this— lost my temper a bit peihaps, 
what?— I’ll say I’m sorry. May I 
hpv' a kiss? 
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OLIVIA (holding up her face). 
George, darling! (He hsses her) 
Do you love me? 

ceouge. You know I do, old giil. 

OLIVIA. As much as Brian loves 
Dinah? 

GEOHGE (stiffly) . I’ve said all I want 
to say about that. (He goes away 
from her.) 

OLIVIA. Oh, but there must be lots 
you want to say— and perhaps don’t 
like to. Do tell me, darling. 

GEOHGE. What it comes to is this. I 
consider that Dinah is too young to 
choose a husband for herself, and 
that Strange isn’t the husband I 
should choose for her. 

OLIVIA. You were calling him Brian 
yesterday. 

GEOBGE. Yesterday I regarded him 
as a boy, now he wants me to look 
upon him as a man. 

OLIVIA. He’s twenty-four. 

GEOHGE. And Dinali’s nineteen. 
Ridiculous! 

OLIVIA. If he’d been a Conserva- 
tive, and thought that clouds were 
round, I suppose he’d have seemed 
older, somehow. 

GEORGE. Tliat’s a dilterent point 
altogether. That has notliing to do 
with his age. 

OLIVIA (innocently). Oh, I thought 
it had. 

GEORGE. What I am objecting to is 
these ridiculously early marriages 
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before either parly knows its own 
mind, much less the mind of the 
otlier party. Such marriages inva- 
riably lead to unhappiness. 

OLIVIA. Of course, my first mar- 
riage wasn’t a happy one. 

GEORGE. As you loiow, Olivia, I dis- 
like speaking about your first mar- 
riage at all, and I had no intention 
of bringing it up now, but since 
you mention it— well, that is a case 
in point. 

OLIVIA (looking back at it). When 
I was eighteen, I was in love. Or 
perhaps 1 only thought I was, and 
I don’t know if I should have been 
happy or not if I had mairied him. 
But my father made me marry a 
man called Jacob Telworthyj and 
when things were too hot for him 
in England— “too hot for him’’— I 
think mat was the expression we 
used in those days— then we went 
to Australia, and I left him there, 
and the only happy moment I had 
in all my mturied life was on the 
morning when I saw in the papers 
that he was dead. 

GEORGE (very uncomfortable). Yes, 
yes, my deai-, I know. You must 
nave had a terrible time. I can 
hardly bear to think about it. My 
only hope is that I have made up 
to you for it in some degree. But I 
don’t see what bearing it has upon 
Dinah’s case. 

OLIVIA. Oh, none, except that my 
father liked Jacob’s political opin- 
ions and his views, on art. I expect 
that that was why he chose nim 
for me. 

GEORGE. You seem to think that I 
wish to choose a husband lor 
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Dinah. I don’t at all. Let her 
choose whom she likes as long as 
he can siqjport her and there’s a 
chance of their being happy to- 
gether. Now, with regard to this 
fellow 

OLIVIA. You mean Brian? 

BEOBGE. He’s got no money, and 
he’s been brought up in quite a 
different way from Dinah. Dinah 
may be prepared to believe that— 
er— all cows are blue, and that— er 
—waves are square, but she won’t 
go on believing it for ever. 

OLIVIA. Neither will Brian. 

GEOHGE. Well, that’s what I keep 
Telling him, only he won’t see it. 
Just as I keep telling you about 
those ridiculous curtains. It seems 
to me that I am the only person in 
the bouse with any eyesight left. 

OLIVIA. Perhaps you are, darling; 
but you must let us lind out our 
own mistakes for ourselves. At any 
rate, Briau is a gentleman; he loves 
Dinah, Dinah loves him; he’s earn- 
ing enough to support himself, and 
you are earning enough to support 
Dinah. I think it’s worth rising, 
George. 

GEORGE (stiffiy). I can only say the 
whole question demands much 
more anxious thought than you 
seem to have given it. You say that 
he is a gentleman. He knows how 
to behave, I admit; but if his 
morals are as topsy-turvy as his 
tastes and— er— politics, as I’ve no 

doubt they are, then— er In 

short, I do not approve of Brian 
Strange as a husband for my niece 
and ward. 


OLIVIA (looking at him thought- 
fully). You are a curious mixture, 
George. You were so very uncon- 
ventional when you married me, 
and you’re so very conventional 
when Brian wants to marry Dinah. 
. . . George Marden to marry the 
widow of a convictl 

GEORGE. Convictl What do you 
mean? 

OLIVIA. Jacob Telworthy, convict— 
I forget his number— surely I told 
you all this, dear, when we got en- 
gaged? 

GEORGE. Never! 

OLIVIA. I told you how he care- 
lessly put the wrong signature to 
a cheque for a thousand pounds in 
England; how he made a little mis- 
take about two or three companies 
he’d promoted in Australia; and 
how 

GEORGE. Yes, yes, but you never 
told me he was convictedl 

OLIVIA. What difference does it 
make? 

GEORGE. My dear Olivia, if you 
can’t see that— a convict! 

OLIVIA. So, you see, we needn’t be 
too particular about our niece, need 
we? 

GEORGE. I think we had better 
leave your first husband out of the 
conversation altogether. I never 
wished to refer to him; I never 
wish to hear about him again. I 
certainly had not realised &at he 
was actually— er—conuicted for his 
— er 


OLIVIA. Mistakes. 
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GKoncE. Well, we needn’t go into 
that. As for this other matter, I 
don’t for a moment take it seri- 
ously. Dinah is an exceptionally 
pretty girl, and young Strange is a 
good-looking boy. If they are at- 
tracted to each other, it is a mere 
outward attraction which 1 am con- 
vinced will not lead to any lasting 
happiness. That must be regarded 
as my last word in the matter, 
Olivia. If this Mr.— er— what was 
his name, comes, I shall be down 
at the farm. (He goes out by the 
door.) 

(Left alone, ouvu. brings out her 
curtains again, and gets calmly to 
work upon them.) 

(dinar and bkian come in by the 
windows.) 

DINAH. Finished? 

OLIVIA. Oh no, I’ve got all these 
rings to put on. 

DINAH. I meant talking to George. 

BRIAN. We walked about out- 
side — 

DINAH. Until we heard him not 
talking to you any more 

BRIAN. And we didn’t kiss each 
Other once. 

DINAH. Brian was very George-like. 
He wouldn’t even let me ticXle the 
back of his neck. (She goes up sud- 
denly to OLIVIA and kneels by her 
and kisses her) Darling, being 
George-like is a very nice thing to 
be— I mean a nice thing for other 
people to be— I mean-oh, you 
know what I mean. But say mat 
he’s going to be decent about it. 

t 

OLIVIA. Of course he is, Dinah. 
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BRIAN. You mean he’ll let me 
come here as— as 

DINAH. As my young man? 

OLIVIA. Oh, I think so. 

DINAH. Olivia, you’re a wondei. 
Have you really talked him roundl 

OLIVIA. I haven’t said anything yet. 
But I daresay I shall think of some* 
thing. 

DINAH (disappointedly). OhI 

BRIAN (making the best of it) 
After all, Dinah, I’m going back to 
London tomorrow 

OLIVIA. You can be good for one 
more day, Dinah, and then when 
Brian isn’t here, we’ll see what we 
can do. 

DINAH. Yes, but I didn’t want him 
to go back tomorrow. 

BRIAN (sternly). Must. Hard work 
before me. Earn thousands a year. 
Paint the Mayor and Corporation 
of Pudsey, life-size, including 
chains of office; paint slice of had- 
dock on plate. Copy Landseer for 
old gentleman in Bayswater. De- 
sign antimacassar for middle-aged 
sofa in Streatham. Earn a living for 
you, Dinah. 

DINAH (giggling). Oh, Brian, 
you’re heavenly. What fun we shall 
have when we’re married. 

BRIAN (stiffly). Sir Brian Strange, 
R.A., if you please. Miss Marden. 
Sir Brian Strange, R.A., writes! 
‘Tour Sanogene has proved a most 
excellent tonic. After completing 
the third acre of my Academy pio> 
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ture 'The Mayor and Corporation 
of Pudsey’ I was completely ex- 
hausted, but one bottle of Sano- 
gene revived me, and I finished the 
remaining seven acres at a single 
sitting.” 

OLIVIA {looking about her). Brian, 
find my scissors for me. 

BHiAN. Scissors. (Looking for 
them) Sir Brian Strange, R.A., 
looks for scissors. (Finding them) 
Ahal Once more we must record 
an unqualified success for the emi- 
nent Academician. Your scissors. 

OLIVIA. Thank you so much. 

niNAH. Come on, Brian, lets go 
out. I feel open-airy. 

BLivu. Don't be late for lunch, 
there’s good people. Lady Marden 
is coming. 

DINAH. Aunt Juli-ahl HelpI (She 
faints in bbian’s arms) That means 
a clean pinafore. Brian, you’ll jolly 
well have to brush your hair. 

BBUN (feeling it). I suppose 
there’s no time now to go up to 
London and get it cut? 

(Enter anne, followed by pim.) 

ANNE. Mr. PimI 

DINAH (delighted). Hullo, Mr. 
Piml Here we are againi You can’t 
get rid of us so easily, you see. 

PIM. I— er— dear Miss Marden 

ouviA, How do you do, Mr. Pim? 
I can’t get up, but do come and 
sit down. My nusband will be here 
in a minute. Anne, send somebody 
down to the farm 


ANNE. I think I heard the Master 
in the library, madam. 

OLIVIA. Oh, will you tell him then? 

ANNE. Yes, madam, (anne goes 
out.) 

OLIVIA. You’ll stay to lunch, of 
course, Mr. Pim? 

DINAH. Oh, do! 

PIM. It’s very kind of you, Mrs. 
Marden, but 

DINAH. Oh, you simply must, Mr. 
Pim. You haven’t told us half 
enough about yourself yet. I want 
to hear all about your early life. 

OLivu. Dinahl 

PIM. Oh, we are almost, I might 
say, old friends, Mrs. Marden. 

DINAH. Of course we are. He knows 
Brian, too. There’s more in Mr. Pim 
than you think. You will stay to 
lunch, won’t you? 

PIM. It’s very kind of you to ask 
me, Mrs. Marden, but I am lunch- 
ing with the Trevors. 

OLIVIA. Oh, well, you must come 
to lunch another day. 

DINAH. The reason why we like 
Mr. Pim so much is that he was 
the first person to congratulate us. 
We feel that he is going to have 
a great influence on our lives. 

PIM (to OLIVIA). I, so to speak, 
stumbled on the engagement this 
morning and— er — 

ouviA. I see. Children, you must 
go and tidy yourselves up. Run 
mong. 
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BRIAN. Sir Brian and Lady Strange 
never run; they walk, (Offering his 
arm) Madam! 

DINAH (taking it). Au revoir, Mr. 
Pim. (Dramatically) We — shall 
^meet — agalnl 

PIM (chuckling). Good morning. 
Miss Dinah. 

BRIAN. Good morning, (He and 
DINAH go ouf.) 

OLIVIA. You must forgive them, Mr. 
Pim. They’re such children. And 
naturally they’re rather excited just 
now. 

PIM. Oh, not at all, Mrs. Maiden. 

OLIVIA. Of course you won’t say 
anything about their engagement. 
We only heard about it five min- 
utes ago, and nothing has been 
settled yet. 

PIM. Of course, of course! 

(Eraer ceorce.) 

GEORGE. Ah, Mr. Pim, we meet at 
last. Sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing before. 

PIM. The apology should come from 
me, Mr. Marden for having— er — 

GEORGE. Not at all. Very glad to 
meet you now. Any friend of 
Brymer’s. You want a letter to this 
man Fanshawe? 

OLIVIA. Shall I be in your way at 


PIM. Oh, no, no, please don’t. 

GEORGE. It’s only just a question 
of a letter. (Going to his desk) 
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Fanshawe will put you in the way 
of seeing all that you want to see. 
He’s a very old friend of mine, 
(Taking a sheet of tiotepaper) 
You 11 stay to lunch, of course? 

PIM. I m afraid I am lunching with 
the Trevors — 

GEORGE. Oh. weU. they’ll look after 
you all right. Good chap, Trevor, 

PIM (to OLIVIA). You see, Mrs. 
Marden, I have only recently ar- 
rived from Australia after travel- 
ling about the world for some 
years, and I’m rather out of touch 
iwth my-er-fellow-workers in Lon- 
don. 

oum. Oh yes. You’ve been in 
Australia, Mr. Pim? 

<^OBGE (disliking Australia). I 
shan’t be a moment, Mr. Pim. (He 
frowns at onviA.) 

PIM. Oh, that s all right, thank you. 
(To Olivia) Oh yes, I have been 
in Australia more than once in the 
last few years, 

ouviA. Really? I used to live at 
Sydney many years ago. Do you 
know Sydney at all? 

GEORGE (detesting Sydney), H’r’ml 
Perhaps I’d better mention that you 
are a friend of the Trevors? 

PBi. Thank you, thank you. (To 
Olivia) Indeed yes, I spent several 
months in Sydney, 

OLIVIA.. How curious. I wonder if 
we have any friends in common 
there. 

GEORGE (hastily). EIxtremely un- 
likely, I should think. Sydney is a 
very big place. 
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piM. True, but the world is a very 
small place, Mr. Marden, I had a 
remarkable instance of that, coming 
over on the boat this last time. 

GEORGE. Ahl (Feeling that the con- 
versation is now safe, he resumes 
his letter.) 

PIM. Yes. There was a man I used 
to employ in Sydney some years 
«go, a bad fellow. I’m afraid, Mrs. 
Marden, who had been in prison 
for some kind of fraudulent com- 
pany-promoting and had taken to 
driiilc and— and so on. 

OLIVIA. Yes, yes, I understand. 

PIM. Drinking himself to death I 
should have said. I gave him at 
the most another year to live. Yet 
to my amazement the first person 
I saw as I stepped on board the 
boat that brought me to England 
last week was this fellow. There 
was no mistaking him. I spoke to 
him, in fact; we recognised each 
other. 

OLIVIA. Really? 

PIM. He was travelling steerage; 
we didn’t meet again on board, and 
as it happened at Marseilles, this 
poor fellow— er— now what was his 
name? A very unusual one. Began 
with a— a T, I think. 

OLIVIA (with suppressed feeling). 
Yes, Mr. Pim, yes? (She puis out 
a hand to george.) 

GEORGE (in an undertone). Non- 
sense, dearl 

PIM (triumphantly). I’ve got it! 
Telworthyl 


OLIVIA. Telworthyl 

GEORGE. Good GodI 

PIM (a little surprised at the suc- 
cess of his story). An unusual 
name, is it not? Not a na m e you 
could forget when once you had 
heard it. 

OLIVIA (with feeling). No, it is not 
a name you could forget when once 
you had heard it. 

GEORGE (hastily coming over to 
pim). Quite so, Mr. Pim., a most 
remarkable name, a most odd story 
altogether. Well, well, here’s your 
letter, and if you’re sure you won’t 
stay to lunch 

pim. I’m afraid not, thank you. 
You see, I 

GEORGE. The Trevors, yes. I'll just 

see you on your way (To 

OLIVIA) Er— my dear 

OLivu (holdirtg out her hand, but 
not looking at him) . Good-bye, Mr. 
Pim. 

pim. Good-bye, good-byel 

GEORGE (leading the way through 
the windows) . This way, this way. 
Quicker for you. 

PIM. Thank you, thank you. 
(george hurries mb . pim out. 
OLIVIA sits there and looks into the 
past. Now and then she shudders. 
GEORGE comes back.) 

GEORGE. Good Godl Telworthyl Is 
it possible? 

(Before olivia can answer, lady 
MARDEN is announced. They puU 
themselves together and greet her.) 
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ACT TWO 


Lunch is over and coffee has been served on the terrace. Conversation 
drags on, to the satisfaction of lady mabden, hut of nobody else, george 
and OLIVIA want to be alone; so do Brian and dinah. At brian mur- 
murs something about a cigarette-case; and, catching Dinah's eye, comes 
into the house. He leans against the sofa and waits for dinah. 


DINAH {loudly as she comes in). 
Have you found it? 

BRIAN. Found what? 

DINAH (tn her ordinary voice). 
That was just for their benefit. I 
said I’d help you find it. It is your 
cigarette-case we’re looking for, 
isn’t it? 

BRIAN {taking it out). Yes. Have 
one? 

DINAH, No, thank you, darling. 
Aunt Juli-ah still thinks it’s unlady- 
like. . . . Have you ever seen her 
beagling? 

BRIAN. No. Is that very ladylike? 

DINAH. Very. ... I say, what has 
happened, do you think? 

BRIAN. Everytliing. I love you, and 
you love me. 

DINAH. Silly! I meant between 
George and Olivia. Didn’t you no- 
tice tfiem at lunch? 

BRIAN. I noticed that you seemed 
to be doing most of the talking. But 
then I’ve noticed that before some- 
times. Do you think Olivia and 
your uncle have quarrelled because 
of us? 


DINAH. Of course not. George may 
think he has quarrelled, but I’m 
quite sure Olivia hasn’t. No, I be- 
lieve Mr. Pirn's at the bottom of it. 
He’s brought some terribly sad 
news about George’s investments. 
The old home will have to be sold 
up. 

BRIAN. Good. Then your uncle 
won’t mind your marrying me. 

DINAH. Yes, darling, hut you must 
be more dramatic about it than 
that, “George.” you must say, with 
tears in your eyes, “I cannot pay 
off the whole of the mortgage for 
you. I have only two and nine- 
pence; but at least let me take your 
niece off your hands.” 'Hien 
George will thump you on the 
back and say gruffly, “You’re a 
good fellow, Brian, a damn good 
fellow,” and he’ll blow his nose 
very loudly, and say, “Confound 
this cigar, it won’t draw properly.” 
{She gives us a rough impression 
of GEORGE doing it.) 

BRIAN. Dinah, you’re a heavenly 
idiot. And you’ve simply got to 
marry me, uncles or no unciM. 

DINAH. It will have to be "uncles,* 
I’m afraid, because, you see. I'm 
his ward, and I can get sent to 
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Chancery or Coventry or some- 
'vhere beastly, if I many without 
his consent. Haven’t you got any- 
liody who objects to your marry- 
ing me? 

BRIAN. Nobody, thank Heaven, 

ijiNAH. Well, that’s rather disap- 
pointing of you. I saw myself fas- 
cinating your aged father at the 
same time tliat you were fascinat- 
ing George. I should have done it 
much better than you. As a George- 
fascinator you aren’t very success- 
ful, sweetheart. 

BRIAN. What am I like as a Dinah- 
fascinator? 

DINAH. Plus six, darling. 

BRIAN. Then I’ll stick to that and 
leave George to Olivia. 

DINAH. I expect she’ll manage him 
all right. I have great faith in 
Olivia. But you’ll marry me, any- 
how, won’t you, Brian? 

BRIAN. I will. 

DINAH. Even if we have to wait till 
I’m twenty-one? 

BRIAN. Even if we have to wait till 
you’re fifty-one. 

DINAH (holding out her hands to 
him). Darlingl 

BRIAN (uneasSy). I say, don’t do 
that. 

DINAH. Why not? 

BRIAN. Well, I promised I wouldn't 
kiss you. 


DINAH. Oh! . . . Well, you might 
just send me a kiss. You can look 
the other way as if you didn’t know 
I was here. 

BRiAi<i. Like this? 

(He looks the other way, kisses the 
tips of his fingers, and flicks it care- 
lessly in her direction.) 

DINAH. That was a lovely one. Now 
here’s one coming for you. 

(He catches it graceftdly and con- 
veys it to his mouth.) 

BRIAN (with a low bow). Madam, 
I thank you. 

DINAH (curtseying). Your servant, 
Mr. Strange. 

OLIVIA (from outside). Dinahl 

DINAH (fumping up). Hullo! 
(OLIVIA comes in through the win- 
dows, followed by george and 
LADY MARDEN, the latter a vigorous 
young woman of sixty-odd, who 
always looks as if she were 
beaming . ) 

OLIVIA. Aunt Julia wants to see the 
pigs, dear. I wish you’d take her 
down. I’m rather tired, and your 
uncle has some business to attend 
to. 

LADY MARDEN. I’ve always said that 
you don’t take enough exercise, 
Olivia. Look at me— sixty-five and 
proud of it. 

OLIVIA. Yes, Aunt Julia, you’re won- 
derful. 

DINAH. How old would Olivia be 
if she took exercise? 

GEORGE. Don’t stand about asking 
silly questions, Dinah. Your aunt 
hasn’t much time. 
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BBiAN. May I come, too. Lady Mar- 
den? 

lady mabden. Well, a b'tde exer- 
cise wouldn’t do you any harm, 
Mr. Strange. You’re an artist, ain’t 
you? 

BRUN. Well, I try to paint. 

DINAH. He sold a picture last March 
for — 

GEORGE. Yes, yes, never mind that 
now. 

LADY WARDEN. Unhealtliy life. 
Well, come along. 

(She strides out, followed bij dinah 
and BRIAN. GEORGE sits dowu at his 
desk with his head in his hand, and 
itabs the blotting-paper with a pen, 
OLIVIA takes the curtains with her 
to the sofa and begins to work on 
them.) 

GEORGE (looking up and seeing 
them). Really, Olivia, we’ve got 
something more important, more 
vital to us than curtains, to discuss, 
now that we are alone at last. 

OLIVIA. I wasn’t going to discuss 
them, dear. 

GEORGE. I’m always glad to see 
Aunt Julia in my house, but I wish 
she hadn’t chosen this day of all 
days to come to lunch. 

OLIVIA. It wasn’t Aunt Julia’s fault. 
It was really Mr. Pim who chose 
the wrong day. 

GEORGE (fiercely). Good Heavens, 
n it true? 

OLIVIA. About Jacob Telworthy? 
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GEORGE. You told me he was dead- 
You always said that he was dead. 
You— you 

OLIVIA. Well, I always thought that 
he was dead, He was as dead as 
anybody could be. All the papers 
said he was dead. 

GEORGE (.scornfully). Tlie papere! 

OLIVIA (as if this would settle It 
for GEORGE). The Times said he 
was dead. There was a paragraph 
about him. Apparently even hi." 
death was fraudulent. 

GEORGE. Yes, yes. I’m not blaming 
you, Olivia, but what are we going 
to do, that’s the question, what are 
we going to do? My God, it’s hor- 
rible! You’ve never been married to 
me at all! You don’t seem to under- 
stand. 

OLIVIA. It is a little difficult to 
realise You see, it doesn’t seem to 
have made any difference to our 
happiness. 

GEORGE. No, that’s what's so ter- 
rible. I mean-well, of course, we 
were quite innocent in the matter. 
But, at the same time, nothing can 
get over the fact that we— we had 
no right to— to be happy. 

OLIVIA. Would you rather we had 
been miserable? 

GEORGE. You’re Telworlliy’s wife, 
that’s what you don’t seem to un^ 
derstand. You’re Telworthy’s wife. 
You-er— forgive me, Olivia, but it’s 
the horrible truth— you committed 
bigamy when you married me. (In 
horror) Bigamy 1 

OLIVIA. It is an ugly word, isn't it? 
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GEORGE. Yes, but don’t you under- 
stand — (He jumps up and comes 
over to her) Look here, Olivia, old 
girl, the whole thing is nonsense, 
eh? It isn’t your husband, it’s some 
other Telworthy that this fellow 
met. That’s right, isn’t it? Some 
other shady swindler who turned 
up on the boat, eh? This sort of 
thing doesn’t happen to people like 
i/s-committing bigamy and all 
that. Some omer fellow. 

OLIVIA (shaking her head) . I knew 
all the shady swindlers in Sydney, 
George. . . . They came to din- 
ner. . . . There were no others 
called Telworthy. 

(GEORGE goes back despondently to 
his seat.) 

GEORGE. Well, what are we going 
to do? 

OLIVIA. You sent Mr. Pim away so 
quickly. He might have told us 
things. Telworth/s plans. Where 
he is now. You hurried him away 
sci quickly. 

GEORGE. I’ve sent a note round to 
ask him to come back. My one 
idea at the moment was to get him 
out of the house— to hush things up. 

OLIVIA. You can’t hush up two hus- 
bands. 

GEORGE (in despair). You can’t. 
Eveiybody will aiaw. Everybody! 

OLIVIA. The children. Aunt Julia, 
they may as well Imow now as 
later. Mr. Pim must, of course. 

GEORGE. I do not propose to discuss 
my private affairs with Mr. Pim 

OLIVIA. But he’s mixed himself up 
in them rather, hasn’t he, and ff 


you’re going to ask him ques- 
tions — 

GEORGE. I only propose to ask him 
one question. I shall ask him if he 
is absolutely certain of the man’s 
name. I can do that quite easily 
without letting him know the rea- 
son for my inquiiy. 

OLivu. You couldn’t make a mis- 
take about a name like Telworthy. 
But he might tell us something 
about Telworthy's plans. Perhaps 
he’s going back to Australia at 
once. Perhaps he thinks I’m dead, 
too. Perhaps— oh, there are so many 
things I want to know, 

GEORGE. Yes, yes, dear. It would be 
interesting to— that is, one naturally 
wants to know these things, but of 
course it doesn’t make any real 
difference. 

OLIVIA (surprised). No difference? 

GEORGE. Well, that is to say, you’re 
as much his wife if he's in Australia 
as you are if he’s in England. 

OLIVIA. I am not his wife at all. 

GEORGE. But, Olivia, surely you 
imderstand tlie position 

OLIVIA (shaking her head). Jacob 
Telworthy may be alive, but I am 
not his wife. I ceased to be his 
wife when I became yours. 

GEORGE. You never were my wife. 
That is the terrible part of it. Our 
union— you make me say it, Olivia— 
has been unhallowed by the 
Church. Unhallowed even by the 
Law. Legally, we have been living 
in— living in— well, the point is, how 
does the Law stand? I imagine that 
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Telworthy could get a— a divorce. 
. , . Oh, it seems impossible that 
things like this can be happening 
to us. 

OLIVIA joyfully). A divorce? 

GEORGE. I— 1 imagine so. 

OLIVIA. But then we could really 
get married, and we shouldn’t be 
living in— living in— whatever we 
were living in before. 

GEORGE. I can’t understand you, 
Olivia. You talk about it so calmly, 
as if there was nothing blame- 
worthy in being divorced, as if 
there was nothing unusual in my 
manying a divorced woman, as if 
there was nothing wrong in our 
having lived together for years 
without having been married. 

OLIVIA. What seems wrong to me is 
that I lived for five years with a 
bad man whom I hated. What 
seems right to me is that I lived for 
five years with a good man whom 
I love. 

GEORGE. Yes, yes, my dear, I know. 
But right and wrong don’t settle 
themselves as easily as that. We’ve 
been living together when you were 
Telworthy’s wife. That’s wrong. 

OLIVIA. Do you mean wicked? 

GEORGE. Well, no doubt the Court 
would consider that we acted in 
perfect innocence 

OLIVIA. What Court? 

CTORGE. These things have to be 
done legally, of course. I believe 
the proper method is a nullity suit. 
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declaring our marriage null and— er 
—void. It would, so to speak, wipe 
out these years of— er 

OLIVIA. Wickedness? 

GEORGE. Of irregular union, and— 
er— then 

OLIVIA. Then I could go back to 
Jacob. ... Do you really mean 
that, George? 

GEORGE (uneasily). Well, dear, you 
see— that’s how things are— one 
can’t get away from— er — 

OLIVIA. What you feel is that Tel- 
worthy has the greater claim? You 
are prepared to— make way for 
him? 

GEORGE. Both the Church and tlie 
Law would say that I had no claim 
at all. I’m afraid. I— I suppose 1 
haven’t. 

OLIVIA. I see. (She looks at him 
curiously) Thank you for making 
it so clear, George. 

GEORGE. Of course, whether or not 
you go back to-er— Telworthy is 
another matter altogether. That 
would naturally be for you to de- 
cide. 

OLIVIA (cheerfully). For me and 
Jacko to decide. 

GEORGE. Er— Jacko? 

OLIVIA. I used to call my first hus> 
band— I mean my only husband— 
Jacko. I didn’t like the name of 
Jacob, and Jacko seemed to suit 
him somehow. ... He had veiy 
long arms. Dear Jadco. 
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GEORGE {annoyed) . You don’t seem 
to realise that this is not a joke, 
Olivia. 

OLIVIA, {a trifle hysterically). It 
may not be a Joke, but it is funny, 
isnT: it? 

GEORGE. I must say I don’t see 
anything funny in a tragedy that 
has wrecked two lives, 

OLIVIA. Two? Oh, but Jacko’s life 
isn’t wrecked. It has just been 
miraculously restored to him. And a 
wife, too. There’s nothing tragic 
for Jacko in it. 

GEORGE {stiffly). I was referring to 
our two lives— yours and mine. 

OLIVIA. Yours, George? Your life 
isn’t wrecked. The Court will ab- 
solve you of all blame; your friends 
will sympathise with you, and tell 
you that I was a designing woman 
who deliberately took you in; your 
Aimt Julia 

GEORGE {overwrought). Stop it! 
What do yon mean? Have you no 
heart? Do you think I want to lose 
you, Olivia? Do you think I want 
my home broken up like this? 
Haven’t you been happy with me 
these last five years? 

OLIVIA. Very happy. 

GEORGE. Well then, how can you 
talk like that? 

OLIVIA {fatheticdUy) . But you 
want to send me away, 

GECoiGE. There you go again. I 
don’t vxmt to. I have harmy had 
time to realise just what it will 
mean to me when you go. The fact 


is I simply daren’t realise it. I 
daren’t think about it. 

OLIVIA {earnestly). Try thinking 
about it, George. 

GEORGE. And you talk as if I wanted 
to send you away! 

OLIVIA. Try thinking about it, 
George. 

GEORGE. You don’t seem to under- 
stand that I’m not sending you 
away. You simply aren’t mine to 
keep. 

OLIVIA. Whose am I? 

GEORGE. Your husband’s. Telwor- 
thy’s. 

OLIVIA {gently). If I belong to 
anybody but myself, I think I be- 
long to you. 

GEORGE. Not in die eyes of the 
Law. Not in the eyes of the Church. 
Not even in the eyes of— er 

OLIVIA. The County? 

GEORGE {annoyed). I was about to 
say "Heaven." 

OLIVIA {unimpressed). OhI 

GEORGE, That this should happen to 
us! 

(He gets up and walks about the 
room, wondering when he wiU 
wake up from this impossible 
dream, olivia works in silence. 
Then she stands up and shakes out 
her curtains.) 

OLivu {looking at them). I do 
hope Jac^o will like these. 
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GEORGE. What! You — (Going up 
to her) Olivia, Olivia, have you no 
heart? 

OLIVIA. Ought you to talk like that 
to anotlier man’s wife? 

GEORGE. Confound it, is this just a 
joke to you? 

OLIVIA. You must forgive me, 
George; I am a little over-excited— 
at the thought of returning to 
Jacob, I suppose. 

GEORGE. Do you Want to return to 
him? 

OLIVIA. One wants to do what is 
right. In the eyes of— er— Heaven. 

GEORGE. Seeing what sort of man 
he is, I have no doubt that you 
could get a separation, supposing 
that he didn’t— er— divorce you. I 
don’t know what is best. 1 must 
consult my solicitor. The whole 
position has been sprung on us, and 
—(miserably) I don’t know, I don’t 
know. I can’t take it all in. 

OLivu. Wouldn’t you like to con- 
sult your Aunt Julia too? She could 
tell you what the County— 1 mean 
what Heaven really thought about 
it. 

GEORGE. Yes, yes. Aunt Julia has 
plenty of common sense. You’re 
quite right, Olivia. This isn’t a 
ihing we can keep from the family. 

OLIVIA. Do I stfll call her Amt 
Julia? 

GEORGE (looking up froM his pac- 
ings). What? Vi^at? (anne comes 
in) Well, what is it? 
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ANNE. Mr. Pim says he will come 
down at once, sir. 

GEORGE. Oh, thank you, thank you. 
(anne goes out.) 

OLIVIA. George, Mr. Pim has got 
to know. 

GEORGE. I don’t see the necessity. 

OLIVIA. Not even for me? When a 
woman suddenly hears that her 
long-lost hu.sbana is restored to her, 
don’t you think she wants to ask 
questions? Where is he living, and 
how is he looking, and-— 

GEORGE (coldly). Of course, if you 
are interested in these things 

OLIVIA. How can I help being? 
Don’t be so silly, George. We miM 
know what Jacko — 

GEORGE (annoyed). I wish you 
wouldn’t call him by that ridiculous 
name. 

OLIVIA. My husband 

GEORGE (wincing). Yes, well— your 
husband? 

OLIVIA. Well, we must know his 
plans— where we can communicate 
with him, and so on. 

GEORGE. I have no wish to coin> 
municate with him. 

OLIVIA. Tm afraid you’ll have to, 
dear. 

GEORGE. I don’t see the necessity. 

OI4VIA, Well, you’E want to-to 
apologise to him for living with his 
wife for SO long. And as I belong to 
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him, he ought to be told where 
he can— call for me. 

GEORGE (after a struggle). You put 
it ill a very peculiar way, but I see 
your point. (With a shudder) Oh, 
the horrible publicity of it alll 

OLIVIA (going up to him and com- 
forting him). Poor George. Dear, 
don’t think I don’t sympatliise with 
you. I understand so exactly what 
you are feeling. The publicity! It’s 
terrible. 

GEORGE (miserahly). I want to do 
what’s right, Olivia. You believe 
that? 

OLIVIA. Of course I do. It’s only 
that we don't quite agree as to 
what is right and what is wrong. 

GEORGE. It isn’t a question of agree- 
ing. Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong, all the world over. 

OLIVIA (with a sad little smile). 
But more particularly in Bucking- 
hamshire, I think. 

GEOUGE. If I only considered my- 
self, I should say: "Let us pack this 
man Telworthy back to Australia. 
He would make no claim. He 
would accept money to go away 
and say nothing about it.” If I con- 
sulted simply my oivn happiness, 
Olivia, that is what I should say. 
But when I consult— er 

OLIVIA (surprised). Mine? 

GEORGE. My conscience 

OLIVIA. Oh! 

GEORGE. Then I can’t do it. It’s 
•wrong. (He is at the window as 
he says this.) 


OLIVIA (making her first and last 
appeal). George, aren’t I worth a 
little 

GEORGE (turning round). H’shl 
Dinali! (Loudly for Dinah’s bene- 
fit) Well, then I’ll write to him 

and Ah, Dinah, where’s Aunt 

Julia? 

DINAH (coming in). We’ve seen the 
pigs, and now she’s discussing the 
Art of Landseer with Brian. I ’ust 
came to ask 

OLIVIA. Dinah, dear, bring Aunt 
Julia here. And Brian too. We have 
things we want to talk about with 
you all. 

GEORGE (outraged). Olivia! 

DINAH. Righto. What fun! (Exit 
DINAH.) 

GEORGE. Olivia, you don’t seriously 
suggest that we should discuss 
these things with a child like 
Dinah and a young man like 
Strange, a mere acquaintance. 

OLIVIA. Dinah will have to know. 
I’m very fond of her, George. You 
can’t send me away without telling 
Dinah. And Brian is my friend. 
You have your solicitor and your 
aunt and your conscience to con- 
sult— mayn’t I even have Brian? 

GEORGE (forgetting) . I should have 
thought that your husband 

OLIVIA. Yes, but wo don’t Imow 
where Jacko is. 

GEORGE. I was not referring to— er 
—Telworthy. 


OLIVIA. Well then? 
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GEOBGE. Well, naturally I— you 

ir.ustn’t Oh, tliis is horriblel 

(He comes back to his desk as 
the others come in . ) 

OLIVIA (getting up). George and I 
have had some rather bad news. 
Aunt Julia. We wanted your advice. 
Where will you sit? 

LADY MARDEN. Thank you, Olivia. 
I can sit down by myself. (She 
does so, near ceobge. dinah sits 
on the sofa with olivia, and bbi.a.n 
half leans against the hack of it. 
There is a hush of expectation. 
. . .) ^Vhat is it? Money, I sup- 
pose. Nobody’s safe nowadays. 

GEOBGE (signalling for help). 
Olivia 

OLIVIA. We’ve just heard that my 
first husband is still alive. 

DINAH. Telworthy! 

BBiAN. Good LordI 

LADY MABDKN. GeOIgel 

DINAH (excitedly). And only this 
morning I was saying that nothing 
ever happened in this house! (Re- 
morsefully to olivia) Darling, I 
don’t mean that. Darling one! 

LADY MABDEN. What does this 
mean, George? I leave you for ten 
minutes— barely ten minutes— to go 
and look at the pigs, and when I 
come back you tell mo that Olivia 
is a bigamist. 

BBIAN (indignantly). I say 

OLIVIA (restraining him). H’sh! 

BiuAN (to OLIVIA 1. If this is a row, 
I’m on your side. 


LADY MABDEN. Well, George? 

GEOBGE, I’m afraid it’s true. Aunt 
Julia. We heard the news just be- 
fore lunch— just before you came. 
We’ve only this moment had an op- 
portunity of talking about it, of 
wondering what to do. 

LADY MABDEN. What was his name 
—Tel— something 

OLIVIA. Jacob Telworthy. 

LADY MABDEN. So he’s alive still? 

GEORGE. Appai'ently. There seems 
to be no doubt about it. 

LADY MABDEN (tO OLIVIa). Didn't 
you see him die? I should always 
want to see my husband die before 
I married again. Not that I approve 
of second marriages, anyhow. I told 
you so at the time, George. 

OLIVIA. And me. Aunt Juba. 

LADY MABDEN. Did I? Well, I gen- 
erally say what I think. 

GEOBGE. I ought to tell you, Aunr 
Julia that no blame attaches to 
Olivia over tin’s. Of that I am per 
fectly satisfied. It’s nobody’s fault 
except 

LADY M.\nDEN, Excopt Telwoltliy’s 
He seems to have been rather cai-e 
less. Well, what are you going t 
do about it? 

GEOBGE. That’s just it. It’s a terrible 
situation. There's bound to be so 
much publicity. Not only all this, 
but— but Telworthy’s past and— and 
everything. 

LADY MABDEN. I should have said 
that it was Telworthy’s present 
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which was the txouble. Had he a 
past as well? 

OLIVIA, He was a fraudulent com- 
pany promoter. Ho went to prison 
a good deal. 

LADY MAHDEN. George, you never 
told me this! 

GEORGE. I— er 

OLIVIA. I don’t see why he should 
want to tiJk about it. 

DINAH {indignantly). What’s it got 
to do with Olivia, anyhow? It not 
her fault. 

Lady mabden (sarcastically). Oh 
no, I daresay it’s mine. 

OLIVIA (to GEORGE ) . You Wanted to 
ask Aunt Julia what was the right 
thing to do. 

BRIAN (bursting out). Good Heav- 
ens, what is there to do except 
the one and only thing? (They 
all look at him and he becomes 
embarrassed) I’m sorry. You don’t 
want me to 

OLIVIA. I do, Brian. 

LADY MAHDEM. Well, go on, Mr. 
Strange. What would you do in 
George’s position? 

BRIAN. Do? Say to the woman I 
loved, "You’re mine, and let this 
other damned fellow come and 
take you from me if he can!” And 
he couldn’t— how could he?— not if 
the woman chose me. 

(lady marden gazes at brian in 
amazement, george in anger. 
oi,mA presses his hand gratefully. 
He has said what she has been 


waiting— oh, so eagerly— for george 
to say.) 

DINAH (adoringly). Oh, BrianI (In 
a whisper) It is me, isn’t it, and 
not Olivia? 

BRIAN. You baby, of course I 

LADY MARDEN. I’m afraid, Mr. 
Strange, your morals are as peculiar 
as your views on Art. If you had 
led a more healthy life 

BRIAN. This is not a question oi 
morals or of art, it’s a question of 
love. 

DINAH. Hoar, hearl 

LADY MARDEN (tO GEORGE ). Isn't it 
that girl’s bedtime yet? 

OLIVIA (fo ddstah). We’ll let her 
sit up a little longer if she’s good. 

DINAH. I will be good, Olivia, only 
I thought anybody, however im- 
portant a debate was, was allowed 
to say “Hear, hear!"' 

GEORGE (coldly). I really think we 
could discuss this better if Mr. 
Strange took Dinah out for a walk. 
Strange, if you— er 

OLIVIA. Tell diem what you have 
settled first, George, 

LADY MABDEN, Settled? What is 
there to be settled? It settles itself. 

GEORGE (sadly). That’s just it. 

LADY MARDEN. The marriage must 
be annulled— is that the word, 
George? 

GEORGE. I presume so. 
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LADY MABDEN. One's solicitor will 
know all about that of course. 

BBLiN. And when tlie marriage has 
been annulled, what then? 

LADY MABDEN. Presumably Olivia 
will return to her husband. 

BBiAN (bitterly). And that’s mo- 
ralit)d As expounded by Bishop 
Landscerl 

GEOBGE (angered). I don’t know 
what you mean by Bishop Land- 
seer. Morality is acting in accord- 
ance with the Laws of the Land 
and the Laws of the Church. I am 
quite prepared to believe that your 
creed embraces neither marriage 
nor monogamy, but my creed is 
different. 

BBiAN (fiercely). My creed includes 
both maiTiago and monogamy, and 
monogamy means sticking to the 
woman you love, as long as she 
wants you. 

LADY MABDEN (colmlij) . You Sug- 
gest that George and Olivia should 
go on living together, although 
tliey have never been legally mar- 
ried, and wait for this Telworthy 
man to divorce her, and then— 
bless the man, what do you think 
the Coimty would say? 

BBIAN (scorn/uZZy). Does it matter? 

DINAH. Well, if you really want to 
know, the men would say, “Gad, 
she’s a fine woman; I don’t wonder 
he sticlcs to her,” and the women 
would say, "I can’t think what he 
sees in her to stick to her like 
that,” and they’d both say, "After 
all, he may be a damn fool, but 
you can't deny he’s a sportsman.” 
That’s what the County would say. 
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GEOBGE (indignantly). Was it foi 
this sort of thing, Olivia, that you 
insisted on hming Dinah and Mr. 
Strange in here? To insult me in my 
own house? 

LADY MABDEN. I c.in’t think what 
yoimg people .are coming to nowa- 
dtiys. 

OLUTA. I think, deal', you and Brian 
had better go. 

DINAH (getting up). We will go. 
But I’m just going to say one thing. 
Uncle George. Brian and I are go- 
ing to many each other, and when 
we are married we’ll slick to each 
other, howeoer many of our dead 
husbands and wives turn up! (She 
goes out indignantly, followed by 
BBIAN.) 

GEOBGE. Upon my word, this is a 
pleasant discussion. 

OLIVIA. 1 think the discussion is 
over, George. It is only a question 
of where I shall go, while you are 
bringing your— what sort of suit did 
you call it? 

LADY MABDEN (tO GEOBGE ) . Nullity 
suit. I suppose that is the best 
thing? 

GEOBGE. It’s horrible. The awful 
publicity. That it should be hap- 
pening to us, that’s what I can’t 
get over. 

LADY MABDEN. I don’t remember 
anything of the sort in the Marden 
Family before, ever. 

GEOBGE (absently). Lady Fanny, 

LADY MABDEN (recoUccting) . Yes, 
of course; but that was two hun- 
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dred years ago. The standards were 
different then. Besides, it wasn’t 
quite the same, anyhow. 

GEOBGE (absenthj). No, it wasn't 
quite the same. 

LADY MAHDEN. No. We shall all 
feci it. Terribly. 

GEORGE (his apology). If there 
were any other way! Olivia, what 
can I do? It is the only way, isn’t 
it? All that that fellow said— of 
course, it sounds veiy well— but as 
things are. ... Is there anything 
in maiTiage, or isn’t there? You 
believe that there is, don’t you? 
You aren’t one of these Socialists. 
Well, then, can we go on living 
together when you’re another man’s 
wife? It isn't only what people will 
say, but it is wrong, Isn’t it? . . . 
And supposing he doesn’t divorce 
you, are we to go on living to- 
getlier, unmarried, for ever? Olivia, 
you seem to think that I’m just 
thinking of the publicity— what peo- 
ple will say. I’m not. I’m not. 'That 
comes in any way. But I want to 
do what’s right, what's best. I don’t 
mean whats be.st for us, what 
innke.s us happiest, I mean what’s 
really best, what’s lightest. What 
anybody else would do in my place. 
I don’t know. It’s so unfair. You’re 
not my wife at all, but I want to 
do what’s right. . . . Oh, Olivia, 
Olivia, you do imderstand, don’t 
you? 

(They have both forgotten lady 
AtAiujEN. OLIVIA lios never taken 
her eyes off him as he makes his 
last attempt to convince himself.) 

OLIVIA (almost tenderly). So very 
very well, George. Oh, I under- 
stand just what you are feeling. 
*Tid nh T dn t fh t irt"! 


could— (with a little sigh)— but 
then it wouldn’t be George, not the 
George I married— (loith a rueful 
little laugh)— or didn’t quite marry. 

LADY MABDEN. I must say, I think 
you are both talking a litllo wildlv. 

OLIVIA (repeating it, oh, so tender- 
ly). Or didn’t— quile—marry. (She 
looks at him with all her heart 
in her eyes. She is giving him his 
last chance to say “Damn Tel- 
worthy; you’re minel” lie struggles 
desperately with himself. . . . Will 
he?— will he? . . . But we shall 
never know, for at that moment 
ANNE comes in.) 

ANNE. Mr. Pirn i.s hero, sir. 

GEORGE (emerging from the strag- 
gle with an effort). Pim? Pim? Oh, 
ah, yes, of course. Mr. Pim. (Look- 
ing up) Where have you put him? 

OLIVIA. I want to see Mr. Pim, too, 
George. 

LADY MAKDEN. Who on carth is Mr. 
Pim? 

OLIVIA. Show him in here, Anne. 

ANNE. Yes, madam. (She goes out.) 

OLIVIA. It was Mr. Pim who told 
us about my husband. Ho came 
across with him in the boat, and 
recognised him as the Telworthy 
he knew in Australia. 

LADY MAHDEN. Oh! Shall I be 
in the way? 

GEORGE. No, no. It doesn’t matter, 
does it, Olivia? 

OLIVIA. Please stay. 

(anne enters followed by mb. 

’OT’ ' ^ 
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ANNE. Mr. Pirn. 

GEORGE (pulling himself together). 
Ah, Pim! Veiy good of you 

to have come. The fact is— er 

(It is too much for him; he looks 
despairingly at oltvia.) 

OLIVIA. WoTe so sorry to trouble 
you, Mr. Pim. By the way, do you 
know Lady Harden? (mh. pim and 
LADY MAKDEN bow to each Other) 
Do come and sit down, won’t you? 
(She makes room for him on the 
sofa next to her) The fact is, Mr. 
Pim, you gave us rather a surprise 
this morning, and before we had 
time to realise what it all meant, 
you had gone. 

MR. PIM. A sm-prise, Mrs. Harden? 
Dear me, not an unpleasant one, I 
hope? 

OLIVIA. Well, rather a— surprising 
one. 

GEORGE. Olivia, allow me a mo- 
ment. Mr. Pim, you mentioned a 
man called Telworthy this morn- 
ing. My wife used to— that is to 
say, I used to— that is, diere are 
reasons 

OLIVIA. I think we had better be 
perfectly frank, George. 

LADY MARDEN. I am sixty-five years 
of age, Mr. Pim, and I can say that 
I’ve never had a moment’s uneasi- 
ness by telling the truth. 

MR. PIM (after a desperate effort 
to keep up with the conversation). 
Oh! . . . I—er— I’m afraid I am 
rather at sea. Have I—er— left any- 
thing unsaid in presenting my cre- 
dentials to you this morning? This 
Telworthy whom you mention— I 
seem to remember the name 
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OLIVIA. Mr. Pim, you told us this 
morning of a man whom you had 
met on the boat, a man who had 
come down in the world, whom 
you had known in Sydney. A man 
called Telworthy. 

AIR. PIM (relieved). Ah yes, yes, of 
course. I did say Telworthy, didn’t 
I? Most curious coincidence. Lady 
Mai'den. Poor man, poor man! Let 
me see, it must have been ten years 
ago 

GEORGE. Just a moment, Mr. Pim. 
You’re quite sure that his name was 
Telworthy? 

AIR. PiAi. Telworthy— Telworthy— 
didn’t I say Telworthy? Yes, that 
was it— Telworthy. Poor fellow! 

OLIVIA. I’m going to be perfectly 
frank with you, Mr. Pim. I feel 
quite sure that I can trust you. This 
man Telworthy whom you met is 
my husband. 

NCR. PiAi. Your husband? (Ho looks 
in mild stirprise at george) But- 
er 

OLIVIA. My first husband. His death 
was announced six yeais ago. I had 
left him some years before that, 
but there seems no doubt from your 
story that he’s still alhe. His record 
—the country he comes from— above 
all, the very unusual name— Tel- 
worthy. 

MR. PIAI. Telworthy— yes— certainly 
a most peculiar name. I remember 
saying so. Your first husband? Dear 
me! Dear me! 

GEORGE. You imderstand, Mr. Pim, 
that all this is in absolute confi- 
dence. 
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MR. PiM. Of course, of course. 

OLIVIA. Well, since he is my hus- 
band, we naturally want to know 
something about him. Where is he 
now, for instance? 

MR. PIM (surprised). Where is he 
now? But surely I told you? I told 
you what happened at Marseilles? 

GEORGE. At Marseilles? 

MR. PIM. Yes, yes, poor fellow, it 
was most unfortunate. (Quite 
happy again) You must understand. 
Lady Marden, that although I had 
met tlie poor fellow before in Aus- 
tralia, I was never in any way in- 
timate — 


LADY MARDEN. Bull yourself to- 
gether, Olivia. This is so unhealthy 
for you. (To pim) So he really fe 
dead this time? 

MR. PIM. Oh, undoubtedly, un- 
doubtedly. A fish-bone lodged in 
his throat. 

GEORGE (trying to realise it) . Deadl 

OLIVIA (strugglmg with her laugh- 
ter), I think you must excuse me, 
Mr. Pim— I can never tlianfc you 
enough— a herring— there’s some- 
tliing about a herring— morality de- 
pends on such little things— George, 

you (Shaking her head at him 

in a weak state of laughter, she 
hurries out of the room,) 


GEORGE (thumping the desk). 
Where is he now, that’s what we 
want to know? 

(mr. PIM turns to him with a 
start,) 

OLIVIA. Please, Mr. PimI 

MB. PIM. Where is he now? But— 
didn’t I tell you of the curious 
fatality at Marseilles— poor fellow— 
the fish-bone? 


MR. PIM. Dear mel Dear mel 

GEORGE. Now, let us have this 
quite clear, Mr. Pim. You say that 
tlie man, Telworthy, Jacob Tel- 
worthy, is dead? 

MR. PIM. Telworthy, yes— didn’t I 
say Telworthy? This man I was tell- 
ing you about 

GEORGE. He’s dead? 


ALL. Fish-bone? 

MR. PIM. Yes, yes, a herring, I un- 
derstand. 

OLIVIA (understanding first). Do 
you mean he’s dead? 

MR. PIM. Dead— of course— didn’t— 
I 


MR. PIM. Yes, yes, he died at Mar- 
seilles. 

LADY MARDEN. A dispensation of 
Providence, George. One can look 
at it in no other light. 

GEORGE. Deadl (Suddenly an- 
noyed) Really, Mr. Pim, I think 
you might have told us before. 


MR. PIM. But I— I was telling you— 

OLIVIA (laughing hysterically). Oh, x 

Mr. Pim, you— oh, what a husband 

to have— oh, I (But that is all george. If you had only told us 

she can say for the moment.) tiie whole story at once, instead of 
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Jn two— two instalments like this, 
you would have saved us all a good 
deal of anxiety. 

MR. PIM. Really, I 

LADY MAHDEN. I am suie Ml". Pirn 
meant well, George, but it seems 
a pity he couldn’t have said so be- 
fore. If the man was dead, why try 
to hush it up? 

AfH. PIM (lost again). Really, Lady 
Marden, I 

GEORGE (getting ttp). Well, well, at 
any rate, I am much obliged to 
you, Mr. Pim, for having come 
down to us this afternoon. Dead! 
De mortuis, and so forth, but the 
situation would have been impos- 
sible had he lived. Good-bye! 
(Holding out his hand) Good-bye! 

LADY MARDEN. Good-bye, Mr. Pim, 

MR. PIM. Good-bye, good-bye! 
(GEORGE taJtes him to the door) 
Of course, if I had— (to himself) 
Telworthy— I think that was the 
name. (He goes out, sttd wonder- 
ing-) 

GEORGE (with a sigh of thankful- 
ness). Well! This is wonderful 
news. Aunt Julia. 

LADY MARDEN. Most providential! 

. . . You understand, of course, 
that you are not married to Olivia? 

GEORGE (who didn’t). Not mar- 
ried? 

LADY MARDEN. If her first husband 
only died at Marseilles a few days 
ago 
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LADY MARDEN. Not that it matters. 
You can get married quietly again. 
Nobody need know. 

GEORGE (considering it). Yes . . . 
yes. Then all these years we have 
been— er Yes. 

LADY MARDEN. Who’s going tO 
know? 

GEORGE. Yes, yes, that’s true. . . . 
And in perfect iimocence, too. 

LADY MARDEN. I should SUggeSt 0 
Registry Office in London. 

GEORGE. A Registry Office, yes. 

LADY MARDEN. Better go up to 
town this afternoon. Can’t do it 
too quickly. 

GEORGE. Yes, yes. We can stay at 
an hotel — 

LADY MARDEN (surprised). George! 
GEORGE. What? 

LADY MARDEN. You wiU Stay at your 
club. 

GEORGE. Oh— ah— yes, of course. 
Aunt Juha. 

LADY MARDEN. Better take your 
solicitor with you to be on the safe 
side. ... To the Registry Office, 

I mean. 

cmoRCE. Yes. 

LADY MARDEN (getting Up). Well, 

I must be getting along, George. 
Say good-bye to Olivia for me. And 
those children. Of course, you won’t 
allow this absurd love-business be- 
tween them to come to anything? 

GEORGE. Most certainly not, Good- 
bye, Aunt Julia! 


GEORGE. Good Heavens! 
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LADY MABDEN (indicating the win- 
dows). ni go this way. (As she 
goes) And get Olivia out more, 
George. I don’t like these hysterics. 
You want to be firm with her. 

GEORGE (firmly). Yes, yes! Good- 
bye! 

(He waves to her and then goes 
hack to his seat.) 


(OLIVIA comes in, and stands in 
the middle of the room looking at 
him. He comes to her eagerly.) 

GEORGE (holding out his hands). 
Olivia! Olivia! 

(But it is not so easy as that.) 

OLIVIA (drawing herself up 
proudly). Mrs. Telworthy! 


ACT THREE 


OLIVIA is Standing where we left her at the end of the last act. 


GEORGE (taken aback), Olivia, I— I 
don’t understand. 

OLIVIA (leaving melodrama with a 
little laugh a^ coming down to 
him). Poor George! Did I frighten 
you rather? 

GEORGE. You’re so strange to-day. 
T don’t understand you. You’re not 
like the Olivia I know. 

(They sit doton on the sofa to- 
gether.) 

OLIVIA. Perhaps you don’t know me 
very well after all. 

GEORGE (affectionately). Oh, tliat’s 
nonsense, old girl. You’re just my 
Olivia. 

OUviA. And yet it seemed as 
though I wasn’t going to be your 
Olivia half an hour ago. 

GEORGE (with a shudder). Don’t 
talk about it. It doesn’t bear think- 
ing about. Well, thank Heaven 
that’s over. Now we can get mar- 


ried again quietly and nobody will 
bo any the wiser. 

OLIVIA. Married again? 

GEORGE. Yes, dear. As you— er— (fte 
laughs uneasily) said just now, you 
are Mrs. Telworthy. Just for the 
moment. But we can soon put that 
right. My idea was to go up 
this evening and— er— make arrange- 
ments, and if you come up to- 
morrow morning, if we can manage 
it by then, we could get quietly 
married at a Registry Office, and— 
er— nobody any the wiser. 

OLIVIA. Yes, I see. You want me to 
marry you at a Registry Office to- 
morrow? 

GEORGE, If we can arrange it by 
then. I don’t know how long these 
things take, but I should imagine 
there would be no difficulty. 

OLIVIA. Oh no, that part ought to 
be quite easy. But (She hesi- 

tates.) 
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GEORGE. But what? 

OLIVIA. Well, if you want to marry 
me tomonow, George, oughtn’t 
vou to propose to me first? 

GEORGE {amazed). Propose? 

OLmA. Yes. It is usual, isn’t it, to 
piopose to a person before you 
many her, and— and we want to 
do the usual thing, don’t we? 

GEORGE {upset). But you— but 
wo . . . 

OLIVIA. You see, dear, you’re 
George Marden, and I’m Olivia 
Telworthy, and you— you’re at- 
tracted by me, and think I would 
make you a good wife, and you 
want to marry me. Well, naturally 
you propose to me first, and-tell 
me how much you are attracted by 
me, and what a good wife you 
think I shall make, and how badly 
you want to marry me. 

GEORGE {falling into the humour 
of it, as he thinks) . The baby! Did 
she want to be proposed to all 
over again? 

OLIVIA. Well, she did rather. 

GEORGE {rather fancying himself as 
an actor). She shall then. {He 
adopts what he considers to he an 
appropriate attitude) Mrs. Tel- 
worthy, I have long admired you 
in silence, and the time has now 
come to put my admiration into 

word.s. Er {But apparently he 

finds a difficulty.) 

OLIVIA {hopefully). Into words. 

GEORGE. Er 
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OLIVIA {with the idea of helping). 
Oh, Mr. Marden! 

GEORGE. Er— may I call you Olivia? 

OLIVIA. Yes, George. 

GEORGE {taking her hand). Olivia— 
I — {He hesitates.) 

OLIVIA. I don't want to interrupt, 
but oughtn’t you to be on your 
knees? It is— usual, I believe. If one 
of the servants came in, you could 
say you were looking for my scis- 
sors. 

GEORGE. Really, Olivia, you must 
allow me to manage my own pro- 
posal in my own way. 

OLIVIA {meekly). I’m sorry. Do go 
on. 

GEORGE. Well, er— confound it, 
I love you. WiU you marry me? 

OLi\TA. Thank you, George, I will 
think it over. 

GEORGE {laughing). Silly girl! Well 
then, tomonow morning. No wed- 
ding-cake, I’m afraid, Olivia. {He 
laughs again) But we'll go and 
have a good lunch somewhere. 

OLIVIA. I will think it over, George, 

GEORGE {good-humouredly). Well, 
give us a Idss while you’re thinking. 

OLIVIA. I’m afraid you mustn’t Idss 
me until we are actually engaged. 

GEORGE {laughing uneasily). Oh, 
we needn’t take it as seriously as all 
that. 

OLIVIA. But a woman must lake a 
proposal seriously. 
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GEORGE (alarmed at last) . What do 
you mean? 

OLIVIA. I mean that the whole 
question, as I heard somebody say 
once, demands much more anxious 
thought than either of us has given 
it. These hasty marriages 

OEOHGE. Hasty! 

OLIVIA. Well, you’ve only just pro- 
posed to me, and you want to 
marry me tomorrow. 

GEORGE. Now you’re talking perfect 
nonsense, Olivia. You know quite 
well that our case is utterly dfier- 
ent from— from any other. 

OLIVIA. All the same, one has to 
ask oneself questions. With a young 

f ;irl like— well, with a young gii'l, 
ove may well seem to bo all that 
matters. But with a woman of my 
age, it is different. I have to ask 
myself if you can afford to support 
a wife. 

GEORGE (coldly). Fortunately that 
is a question that you can very 
easily answer for yourself. 

JLiviA. Well, but I have been hear- 
ing rather bad reports lately. What 
with taxes always going up, and 
rents always going down, some of 
our landowners are getting into 
ratlier straitened circumstances. At 
least, so I’m told. 

GEORGE. I don’t know what you're 
talking about. 

OLIVIA (surprised). Oh, isn’t it 
true? I heard of a case only this 
morning— a landowner who always 
seemed to be very comfortably off, 
but who couldn’t afford an allow- 


ance for his only niece when she 
wanted to get married. It made me 
think that one oughtn’t to judge 
by appearances. 

GEORGE. You know perfectly well 
that I can afford to support a 
wife as my wife should be sup- 
ported. 

OLIVIA. I’m so glad, dear. Then 
your income- you aren’t getting 
anxious at all? 

GEORGE (stifly). You know per- 
fectly well what my income is. I 
see no reason for anxiety in the 
future. 

OLIVIA. Ah, well, then we needn’t 
think about that any more. Well, 
then, there is another thing to be 
considered. 

GEORGE. I can’t make out what 
you’re up to. Don’t you want to 
get married; to— er— legalise this ex- 
traordinary situation in which we 
are placed? 

OLIVIA. I want to be sure that I am 
going to be happy, George. I can’t 
just jump at tlie very first offer I 
have had since my husband died, 
without considering the whole 
question very carefully. 

GEORGE. So I’m under considera-i 
tion, eh? 

OLIVIA. Every suitor is. 

GEORGE (sarcastically, as he 
thinks). Well, go on. 

OLIVIA. Well, then, there’s your 
niece. You have a niece who Jives 
witli you. Of course Dinah is a 
delightful girl, but one doesn’t like 
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marrying into a household in which 
there is another grown-up woman. 
But perhaps she will be getting 
married herself soon? 

CEoncK. I see no prospect of it. 

OLIVIA. I think it would make it 
much easier if she did. 

GEOUGE. Is this a threat, Olivia? 
Are you telling me that if I do not 
allow young Strange to many 
Dinah, you will not many me? 

OLIVIA. A threat? Oh, no, George. 

GEORGE. Then what does it mean? 

OLIVIA. I’m just wondering if you 
love me as much as Brian loves 
Dinah. You do love me? 

GEORGE (from his heart). You know 
I do, old girl. (He comes to her.) 

OLIVIA. You’re not just attracted by 
my pretty face? ... 7s it a pretty 
face? 

GEORGE. It’s an adorable one. (He 
tries to kiss it, but she turns away.) 

OLIVIA.. How can I be sure that it 
is not onli/ my face which makes 
you think that you care for me? 
Love wliich rests upon a mere out- 
ward attraction caimot lead to any 
lasting happiness-as one of our 
thinkers has observed. 

GEORGE. What’s come over you, 
Olivia? I don’t understand what 
you’re driving at. Why should you 
doubt my love? 

OLivu. Ahl— Why? 

GEORGE. You can’t pretend that we 
haven’t been happy together. I’ve 
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—I’ve been a good pal to you, eh? 
We— we suit each other, old girl. 

OLIVU. Do we? 

GEORGE. Of course we do. 

ouvu. I wonder. When two people 
of our age tliink of getting married, 
one wants to be very sure that, 
there is real community of ideas 
between them. Whether it is a com- 
pai-atively trivial matter, like the 
right colour for a curtain, or some 
very much more serious question of 
conduct which arises, one wants to 
feel that there is some chance of 
agreement between husband and 
wife. 

GEORGE. We— we love each other, 
old girl. 

OLIVU. We do now, yes. But what 
shall we be like in five years’ time? 
Supposing that after we have been 
married five years, we found our- 
selves estranged from each othei 
upon such questions as Dinah’s fu- 
ture, or the decorations of the 
drawing-room, or even the advice 
to give to a friend who had iimo- 
cendy contracted a bigamous mar- 
riage? How bitterly we should re- 
gret then our hasty plunge into a 
matrimony which was no true part- 
nership, whether of tastes, or of 
ideas, or even of consciences! 
(With a sigh) All mel 

GEORGE (nastily). Unfortunately 
for your argument, Olivia, I can 
answer you out of your own mouth. 
You seem to have forgotten what 
you said this morning in the' case 
of— er— young Strange. 

OLIVIA (reproachfully). Is it quite 
fair, George, to drag up what was 
said this morning? 
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GEOHGE. You’ve brought it on your- 
seK. 

OLIVIA.. I? . . . Well, and what 
did I say this morning? 

GEOHGE. You said that it was quite 
enough that Strange was a gentle- 
man and in love with Dinah for me 
to let them marry each other. 

OLIVIA. Oh! ... Is that enough, 
George? 

GEOHGE {triumphantly). You said 
so. 

OLIVIA (meekly ) . Well, if you think 
so, too, I-I don’t mind risking it. 

GEOHGE (kindly). Aha, my dear! 
You see! 

OLIVIA. Then you do think it’s 
enough? 

GEOHGE. I— er Yes, yes, I— I 

think so. 

OLIVIA (going to him) . My darling 
one! Tlien we can have a double 
wedding. How jolly! 

GEOHGE (astounded). A double one! 

OLIVIA. Yes. You and me, Brian 
and Dinah. 

GEORGE (firmly). Now look here, 
Olivia, understand once and for all, 
I am not to be blackmailed into 
giving my consent to Dinah’s en- 
gagement. Neither blackmailed nor 
tridced. Our marriage has nothing 
whatever to do with Dinah’s. 

OLIVIA. No, dear. I quite under- 
stand. They may take place about 


the same time, but they have noth- 
ing to do with each other. 

GEORGE. I see no prospect of Di- 
nah’s marriage taking place for 
many years. 

OLIVIA. No, dear, that was what I 
said. 

GEOHGE (not understanding for the 
moment). You said . . . ? I see. 
Now, Olivia, let us have this per- 
fectly clear. You apparently insist 
on treating my— cr— proposal as 
serious. 

OLIVIA (surprised). Wasn’t it seri- 
ous? Were you trifling with me? 

GEORGE. You know quite well what 
I mean. You ti'eat it as an ordinary 
proposal from a man to a woman 
who have never been more than 
acquaintances before. Very well 
then. Will you tell me what vou 
propose to do, if you decide to— 
ah— refuse me? You do not suggest 
that we should go on living to- 
gether-unmarried? 

OLIVIA (shocked). Of course not, 
George! What would the County 
—I mean Heaven- 1 mean the Law 
—I mean, of course not! Besides, 
it’s so unnecessaiy. If I decide to 
accept you, of course I shall many 
you. 

GEORGE. Quite so. And if you— ah— 
decide to refuse me? What will you 
do? 

OLIVIA. Nothing. 

GEORGE. Meaning by that? 

OLIVIA. Just that, George. I shall 
stay here— just as before. I like this 
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house. It wants a little re-decorat- 
ing perhaps, but I do like it, 
George. . . . Yes, I shall be quite 
happy here. 

GEORGE. I see. You will continue 
to live down here— in spite of what 
you said just now about the im- 
morality of it. 

OLIVIA {surprised). But there’s 
nothing immoral in a widow living 
alone in a big country house, with 
erhaps the niece of a friend of 
ers staying with her, just to keep 
her company. 

GEORGE (.’.arcastic). And what shall 
I he doing, when you’ve so very 
kindly taken possession of my 
house for me? 

OLIVIA. I don’t know, George. 
Travelling, I expect. You could 
come down sometimes with a chap- 
erone. I suppose there would ^ 
nothing wrong in that. 

GEORGE {indignant). Thank you! 
And what if I refuse to be tiumed 
out of my house? 

OLIVIA. Then, seeing that we can’t 
both be in it, it looks as though 
you’d have to turn me out. (Cfls- 
ually) I suppose there are legal 
ways of doing these things. You’d 
have to consult your solicitor again. 

CEOBGE {amazed). Legal ways? 

OLIVIA. Well, you couldn’t throw 
me out, could you? You’d have to 
get an injunction against me— or 
prosecute me for tre^ass- or some- 
thing. It would make an awfully 
unusual case, wouldn’t it? The pa- 
pers would be full of it. 
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OLIVIA {dreamily). Widow of well- 
known ex-convict takes possession 
of J.P.’s house. Popular country 
gentleman denied entrance to his 
own home. Doomed to travel. 

GEORGE (angrily). I’ve had enough 
of this. Do you mean all this non- 
sense? 

OLivLA. I do mean, George, that I 
am in no hurry to go up to London 
and get married. I love the country 
just now, and {with a sigh) after 
this morning. I’m— rather tired of 
husbands. 

GEORGE {in a rage). I’ve never 
lieard so much— damned nonsense 
in my life. I will leave you to come 
to your senses. ( He goe.s out indig- 
nantly. ) 

(oLiviA, who has forgi cell him al- 
ready, throws a loving kiss after 
him, and then turns triumphantly 
to her dear curtains. She takes 
them, smiling, to the sofa, and has 
just got to work again, when xm. 
PIM appears at the open windows. ) 

pm {in a whisper). Er, may I 
come in, Mrs. Aiarden? 

OLIVIA {turning round in surprise). 
Mr. Pirn! 

pm {anxiously). Mr. Maiden is— 
er— not here? 

OLIVIA {getting up). Do )ou want 
to see him? I will tell him, 

PIM. No, no, no! Not for the world! 
{He comes in and looks anxiously 
at the door) There is no imme- 
diate danger of his returning, Mrs. 
Marden? 

ouviA {surprised). No, I don’t 
think so. What is it? You 


GEORGE. You must be mad! 
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piM. I took the liberty of returning 
by the window in the hope of— or 
—coining upon you alone. Mrs. 
Marden. 

OLivL\. Yes? 

PIM (still rather nervous). I— er— 
Mr. Marden will be very angry 
with me. Quite rightly. I blame 
myself entirely. I do not know how 
I can have been so stupid. 

OLIVIA. What is it, Mr. Pirn? Has 
my husband come to life again? 

PIM. Mrs. Marden, I throw myself 
on your mercy entirely. The fact is 
—his name was Polwittle. 

OLIVIA (at a loss) . Whose? My hus- 
band’s? 

PIM. Yes, yes. The name came back 
to me suddenly, just as I reached 
the gate. Polwittle, poor fellow. 

OLIVIA. But, Mr. Pirn, my husband’s 
name was Telworthy. 

PIM. No, no, Polvsdtde. 

OLIVIA. But, really I ought to . . . 

PIM (-firmly). Polwittle. It came 
back to me suddenly just as I 
reached tlie gate. For the moment, 
I had thoughts of conveying the 
news by letter. I was natui’ally 
disinclined to return in person, 

and Polwittle. (Proudly) If you 

remember, I always said it was a 
curious name. 

OLIVIA. But who is Polwittle? 

PIM (in surprise at her stupidity). 
The man I have been telling you 
about, who met with the sad fa- 


tality at Marseilles. Henry Polwittle 
—or was it Ernest? No, Henry, I 
think. Poor fellow. 

OLH'iA (indignanthj) . But you said 
his name was Telworthy! How 
could you? 

PIM. Yes, yes, I blame myself en- 
tirely. 

OLIVIA. But how could you think 
of a name like Telworthy, if it 
wasn’t Telworthy? 

PIM (eagerly). Ah, that is the 
really interesting thing about the 
whole matter. 

OLIVIA. Mr. Pirn, all your visits here 
to-day have been interesting. 

PIM. Yes, but you see, on my first 
appearance here this morning, I 
was received by— er- Miss Diana. 

OLIVIA. Dinah. 

PIM. Miss Dinah, yes. She was in 
— er-rather a communicative mood, 
and she happened to mention, by 
way of passing the time, that be- 
fore your marriage to Mr. Marden 
you had been a Mrs.— er 

OLIVIA. Telworthy. 

PIM. Yes, yes, Telworthy, of course. 
She mentioned also Australia. By 
some process of the brain- wliich 
strikes me as decidedly curious— 
when I was trying to recollect the 
name of the poor fellow on the 
boat, whom you remember I had 
also met in Australia, the fact tliat 
this other name was also stored in 
my memory, a name equally pe- 
culiar— this fact I say . . . 
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OLIVIA (seeing that the sentence is 
rapidly going to pieces). Yes, I 
understand. 

PIM. I blame myself, I blame my- 
self entirely. 

OLIVIA. Oh, you mustn’t do that, 
Mr. Pirn. It was really Dinah’s fault 
for inflicting all our family history 
on you. 

PIM. Oh, but a charming yoimg 
woman. I assure you I was very 
much interested in all that she told 
me. (Getting tip) Well, Mrs.— er 
— Marden, I can only hope that you 
will forgive me for the needless dis- 
tress I have caused you to-day. 

OLIVIA. Oh, you mustn’t worry 
about that— please. 

PIM. And you will tell your hus- 
band— you will break the news to 
him? 

OLIVIA (smiling to herself), I will 
—break the news to him. 

PIM. You understand how it is that 
I thought it better to come to you 
in the first place? 

OLIVIA. I am very glad you did. 

PIM (holding out his hand). Then 
I will say good-bye, and— er — 

OLIVIA. Just a moment, Mr. Pirn. 
Let us have it quite clear this time. 
You never knew my husband, 
Jacob Telworthy, you never met 
him in Australia, you never saw 
him on the boat, and nothing what- 
ever happened to him at Marseilles. 
Is that right? 

PIM. Yes, yes, that is so. 
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OLIVIA. So that, since he was sup- 
posed to have died in Australia six 
years ago, he is presumably still 
dead? 

PIM. Yes, yes, undoubtedly, 

OLIVIA (holding out her hand with 
a charming smile). Then good-bye, 
Mr. Pirn, and thank you so much 
for— for all your trouble. 

PIM. Not at all, Mrs. Marden. I 
can only assure you I 

DINAH (from the window). Hullo, 
here’s Mr. Pirn! (She comes in, fol- 
lowed by BHIAN.) 

PIM (anxiously looking at the door 
in case mb. mabden should come 
in). Yes, yes, I— er 

DINAH. Oh, Mr. Pim, you mustn’t 
run away without even saying how 
do you do! Such old friends as wo 
are. Why, it is ages since I saw 
youl Are you staying to tea? 

PIM. I’m afraid I 

OLIVIA. Mr. Pim has to huny away, 
Dinah. You mustn’t keep him. 

DINAH. Well, but you’ll come back 
again? 

PIM. I fear that I am only a passer- 
by, Miss— er- Dinah. 

OLIVIA. You can walk with him to 
the gate, dear. 

PIM (gratefully to olivia). Thank 
you. (He edges towards the win' 
dow) If you would be so kind 
Miss Dinah 


BBIAN. I’ll catch you up, 
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DINAH. Come along then, Mr. Pim. 
{As they go out) I want to hear 
all about your first wife. You 
haven’t really told me anything yet. 
(oLTviA resumes her work, and 
BRIAN sits on the hack of the sofa 
looking at her.) 

BRIAN (awkwardly). I just wanted 
to say, if you don’t think it cheek, 
Uiat I’m— I’m on your side, if 1 may 
be, and if I can help you at all I 
should be very proud of being al- 
lowed to. 

OLIVIA (looking up at him). Brian, 
you dear. That’s sweet of you. . . . 
But it’s quite all right now, you 
know. 

BRIAN. Oh, I’m so glad. 

OLIVIA. Yes, that’s what Mr. Pim 
came back to say. He’d made a 
mistake about the name. (Smiling) 
George is the only husband I have. 

BRIAN (surprised). What? You 
mean that the whole thing— that 

Pim (With conviction) Silly 

assi 

OLIVIA (kindly). Oh, well, he 
didn’t mean to be. (After a pause) 
Brian, do you know anything about 
the Law? 

BuiAN. I’m afraid not. I hate the 
Law. Why? 

OLH’iA (casually). Oh, I just— I was 
wondering— thinking about all tlie 
shocks we’ve been through to-day. 
Second marriages, and all that. 

BRIAN. Ohl It’s a rotten business. 

OLIVIA. I suppose there’s nothing 
wrong in getting mairied to the 
same person twice? 


BBiAN. A hundred times if you like. 
I should think. 

OLIVIA. Oh? 

BBIAN. After ah, in France, they 
always go through it twice, don’t 
they? Once before the Mayor or 
somebody, and once in church. 

OLIVIA. Of course they dol How 
silly of me. ... I thiidc it’s rather 
a nice idea. They ought to do it in 
England more. 

BRIAN. Well, once will be enough 
for Dinah and me, if you can work 
it. (Anxiously) D’you think there’s 
any chance, Olivia? 

OLIVIA (smiling). Every chance, 
dear. 

BRIAN (jumping up).l say, do you 
really? Have you squared him? I 
mean, has he 

OLIVIA. Go and catch them up now. 
We’ll talk about it later on. 

BRIAN, Bless you. Righto. 

(As he goes out by the windows, 
GEORGE comes in at the door. 
GEORGE .stands looking after him, 
and then turns to olivia, who is 
absorbed in her curtains. He walks 
up and down the room, fidgeting 
with things, wailing for her to 
speak. As she says nothing, he be- 
gins to talk himself, but in an 
oboiously unconcerned way. There 
is a pause after each answer of 
hers, before he gets out his next 
remark,) 

GEORGE (casually). Good-looking 
fellow. Strange. 

OLIVIA (equally casually). Brian— 
es, isn’t he? And such a nice 
oy. . . . 
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geouge. Got fifty pounds for a pic- 
ture the other day, didn’t he? Hey? 

OLH'iA. Yes. Of course he has only 
just begun. . . . 

GEoncE. Critics think well of him, 
what? 

OLIVIA. They all say he has genius. 
Oh, I don’t think there’s any doubt 
about it. . . . 

GEOBCE. Of course, I don’t profess 
to know anything about painting. 

OLIVIA. You’ve never had time to 
take it up, dear. 

GEORGE. I know what I like, of 
course. Can’t say I see much in 
this new-fangled stuff. If a man 
can paint, why can’t ho paint like 
—Rubens or— or Reynolds? 

OLIVIA. I suppose we all have our 
own styles. Brian will find his di- 
rectly. Of course, he’s only just 
beginning. . . . 

GEORGE. But they think a lot of 
him, what? 

OLIVIA. Oh yesl 

GEORGE. Il’m! . . . Good-looking 
fellow. 

{There is rather a longer silence 
this time, george continues to hope 
that he is appearing casual and 
unconcerned. Jle stands looking at 
Olivia’s work for a moment.) 

GEORGE. Nearly finished ’em? 

OLIVIA. Very nearly. Are my scis- 
sors there? 

GEORGE (looking round). Scissors? 
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OLIVIA. Ah, here they are. . . . 

GEORGE. Where are you going to 
put ’em? 

OLIVIA (as if really wondering). I 
don’t quite Icnow. . . . ^ had 
thought of this room, but— I’ln not 
quite suie. 

GEORGE. Brighten the room up a 
bit. 

OLIVIA. Yes. . . . 

GEORGE (walking over to the pres- 
ent curtains). H’m. They are a bit 
faded. 

OLIVIA (shaking out hers, and look- 
ing at them critically). Sometimes 
I think I love them, and sometimes 
I’m not quite sure. 

CEOBGE. Best way is to hang ’em 
up and see how you like ’em then. 
Always take ’em down again. 

OLIVIA. That’s rather a good idea, 
Georgel 

GEORGE. Best way. 

OLIVIA. Yes. ... I think we might 

do that. . . , The only thing is 

(she hesitates). 

GEORGE. Wliat? 

OLIVIA. Well, the carpet and the 
chairs, and the cushions and 
things 

GEORGE. What about ’em? 

OLIVIA. Well, if we had new cur- 
tains — 

GEORGE. You’d want a new carpet, 
eh? 
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ouviA (doubtfully). Y— yes. Well, 
inA\' chair-covers anyhow. 

CEOKCE. H’m. . . . Well, why not? 

OLIVIA. Oh, but 

GEORGE (with an awkward lauf(h). 
We re not so hard up as all that, 
you know. 

OLIVIA, No, I suppose not, 
(ThoughtfuUy) I suppose it v^ould 
mean that I should nave to go up 
to London for them. That’s rather 
a nuisance. 

GEORGE (extremely casual). Oh, I 
don’t know. We might go up to- 
gether one day, 

OLIVIA. Well, of course if we were 
ip-for anything else— we could 
j ist look about us, and see if we 
could find what we want. 

GEORGE. That’s what I meant. 
(There is another silence, geohge 
is wondering whether to come to 
closer quarters with the great ques- 
tion.) 

OLIVIA. Oh, by the way, George 

GEORGE. Yes? 

OLIVIA (innocently). I told Brian, 
and I expect he'll tell Dinah, that 
Mr. Pirn had made a mistake about 
the name. 

GEORGE (astonished). You told 
Brian that Mr Pirn 


—that we have been married all 
the time? 

OLIVIA. Yes. . . . They both think 
so now. 

GEORGE (coming close to her), 
Olivia, does that mean that you are 
thinking of manying me? 

OLTVLA. At your old Registry Office? 

GEORGE (eagerly), YesI 

oLivu. Tomorrow? 

GEORGE. YesI 

OLIVIA. Do you want me to very 
much? 

GEORGE. My darling, you know I 
do! 

OLIVIA (a little apprehensive). Wo 
should have to do it very quietly. 

GEORGE. Of course, dai’ling. No- 
body need know at all. We don't 
want anybody to know. And now 
that you’ve put Brian and Dinah 
off the scent, by telling them that 

Mr, Pim made a mistake (He 

breaks off, and says admiringly) 
That was very clever of you, 
Olivia. I should never have thought 
of that. 

OLIVIA (innocently). No, darling. 
. . . You don’t thiii It was wrong, 
George? 


OLIVIA, Yes-I told him that the geohge (his verdict) . An innocent 
whole thing was a mistake. It deception . . . perfectly harmless, 
seemed the simplest way. 

OLIVIA. Yes, dear, that was what I 
GEORGE. Dlivial Then you mean thought about— about what I was 
that Brian and Dinah think that doing. 
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CEOBGE, Then you will come to- 
morrow? {She nods) And if we 
happen to see the carpet, or any- 
thing that you want — 

OLIVIA. Oh, what fun! 

GEORGE (beaming). And a wed- 
ding hmch at the Carlton, what? 
(She nods eagerly) And— and a bit 
of a honeymoon in Paris? 

OLIVIA. Oh, Georgel 

GEORGE (hungrily). Give us a kiss, 
old girl. 

OLIVIA (lovingly). Georgel (She 
holds up her check to him. He 
kisses it, and then suddenly takes 
her in his arms.) 

GEORGE. Don’t ever leave me, old 
girl. 

OLIVIA (affectionately). Don’t ever 
send me away, old boy. 

GEORGE (fervently). I won’t . . . 
(Atokwardhj) I— I don’t think I 

would have, you know. I— I 

( DINAH and BRIAN appear at the 
windows, having seen mb. pim 
safely off.) 

DINAH (surprised). Oo, I say! 
(GEORGE hastily moves away.) 

GEORGE. Hallol 

DINAH (going up impetuously to 
him). Give me one, too, George; 
Brian won’t mind. 

BRIAN. Really, Dinah, you are the 
limit. 

GEORGE (formally, but enfoying it) . 
Do you mind, Mr. Strange? 
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BRIAN (a little uncomfortably). Oh, 
I say, sir 

GEORGE. We’ll risk it, Dinah. (He 
kisses her.) 

DiNAii (tuumphantly to brian). 
Did you notice that one? That 
wasn’t just an ordinary affectionate 
kiss. It was a special bless-you-my- 
children one. (To george) Wasn’t 
it? 

OLIVIA. You do talk nonsense, dar- 
ling. 

DINAH. Well, I'm so happy, now 
that Mr. Pim has relented about 

your first husband 

(GEORGE catches Olivia’s eye. and 
smiles; she smiles back; hut they 
are different smiles.) 

GEORGE (the actor). Yes, yes, 
stupid fellow, Pim, what? 

BRIAN. Absolute idiot. 

DINAH. —And now that George has 
relented about my first husband. 

GEORGE. You get on much loo 
quicldy, young woman. (To bbian) 
& you want to marry my Dinah, 
eh? 

BRIAN (with a smile). Well, I do 
rather, sir. 

DINAH (hastily). Not at once, ol 
course, George. We want to be en 
gaged for a long time first, and 
write letters to each other, and tel* 
each other how much we love each 
other, and sit next to each other 
when we go out to dinner. 

GEORGE (to Olivia) . Well, that 
sounds fairly harmless, I think. 
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OLIVIA (smiling ) . I think so. . . . 

GEORGE (to BRIAN ). Then youd 
better have a talk with me— er~ 
Biian. 

BRIAN. Thank you very much, sir. 

GEORGE. Well, come along then. 
(Looking at his watch) I am going 
up to town after tea, so we’d bet- 
ter — 

niN.^H. I say! Are you going to 
London? 

GEORGE (with the smile of the con- 
spirator). A little business. Never 
you mind, young lady. 

DINAH (calmly). All right. Only, 
bring me back something nice. 

GEORGE (to Brian). Shall we walk 
down and look at the pigs? 

BRIAN. Righto! 

OLIVIA. Don’t go far, dear. I may 
want you in a moment. 

GEORGE. All right, darling, we’ll be 
on the terrace. (Then so out to- 
gether.) 

DINAH. Brian and George always 
try to discuss me in front of the 
pigs. So tactless of them. Are you 
going to London, too, darling? 

OLIVIA. Tomorrow morning. 

oncAH. What are you going to do 
in London? 

OLIVIA. Oh, shopping, and— one or 
two little things. 

EINAH. With George? 


OLIVIA. Yes. . . . 

1 

DINAH. I say, wasn’t it lovely about 
Pim? 

OLIVIA. Lovely? 

DINAH. Yes; he told me all about it. 
Maldng such a hash of things, I 
mean. 

OLIVIA (innocently). Did he make 
a ha.sh of things? 

DINAH. Well, I mean keeping on 
coining lilie that. And if you look 
at it all round— well, for all he had 
to say, he needn’t really have come 
at all. 

OLIVIA (smiling to herself), I 
shouldn’t quite say that, Dinah. 
(She stands up and shakes out the 
curtains. ) 

DINAH. 1 say, aren’t they jolly? 

OLIVIA (demurely). I’m so glad 
cveiybody likes tliem. Tell George 
I’m ready, will you? 

DINAH. I say, is he going to hang 
them up for you? 

OLIVIA. Well, I thought ho could 
reach best. 

DINAH. Righto! Wiat fun! (At the 
windows) George! George! (To 
ohvia) Brian is just telling George 
about tlie five shillings he’s got in 
the Post Office. . . . George! 

GEORGE (from the terrace). Com- 
ing! (He hurries in, the model hus- 
band. BRIAN follows.) 

OLIVIA. Oh, George, just hang 
these up for me, will you? 
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GEOBGE. Of course, darling. I’ll get 
the steps from the library. (He 
hurries out. brun takes out his 
sketching block. It is obvious that 
his five shillings has turned the 
scale. He bows to dinah. Ho kisses 
Olivia’s hand with an air. lie mo- 
tions to DINAH to he seated.) 

DINAH {impres.sed) . What is it? 

BRIAN (beginning to draw). Por- 
trait of Lady Strange. 

( GEORGE hurries in with the steps, 
and gets to work. There is a great 
deal of curtain, and for the mo- 
ment he becomes slightly involved 
in it. However, by draping it over 
his head and shoulders, he manages 
to get successfully up the steps. 
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There we may leave him. But we 
have not quite finished with axh. 
PIM. It is a matter of honour with 
him now that he should gel his 
little story quite accurate before 
passing out of the mardens’ Bfe 
for ever. So he comes hack for the 
last time; far the last tune we see 
his head at the window. He whis- 
pers to OLIVIA.) 

MR. PIM. Mrs. Marden! I’ve just 
remembered. His name was Erne, si 
Polwittle— noi Henry. (He goes off 
happily. A curious family the mar- 
dens. Perhaps somebody else would 
have committed bigamy if he had 
not remembered in time that it was 
Ernest. . . . Ernest. . . . Yes. . . 
Now he can go back with an easy 
conscience to the Trevors.) 
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THE CIRCLE 


ACT ONE 


The Scene is a stately drawing-room at Aston-Adeij, with fine pictures on 
the walls and Georgian furniture. Aston-Adey has been desciibed, with 
many illustrations, in Country Life. It is not a house, hut a place. lU 
owner takes a great pride in it, and there is nothing in the room which is 
not of the period. Through the French window.s at the back can he seen 
the beautiful gardens which arc one of the features 

It is a fine summer morning. 

ARNOLD comes in. He is a man of about thiritj-five, tall and good- 
looking, fair, with a clean-cut, sensitive face. He has a look that is intel- 
lectual, but somewhat bloodless, lie is very well dressed. 


ARNOLD (calling). Elizabethl (He 
goes to the window and calls 
again) Elizabeth! (He rings the 
bell. While he is waiting Ire gives 
a look round the room. He slightly 
alters the position of one of the 
chairs. He takes an ornament from 
the chimney-piece and blows the 
dust from it. A footman comes 
in) Oh, Georgel see if you can find 
Mrs. Cheney, and ask her if she'd 
be good enough to come here. 

footman. Very good', sir. (The 
FOOTMAN turns to go.) 

ARNOLD, Who is supposed to look 
after this room? 

FOOTMAN. I don’t know, sir. 

ARNOLD, I wish when they dust 
diey’d take care to replace the 
things exactly as they were before. 

footman. Yes, sir. 

ARNOLD (dismissing him). All 
light. (The footman goes out. He 
goes again to the window and 
calls.) 


ARNOLD. Elizabethl (lie sees mrs. 
shenstone) Oh, Anna, do you 
know where Elizabeth is? 

(mrs. shenstone comes in from 
the garden. She is a woman of 
forty, pleasant and of elegant ap- 
pearance.) 

ANNA. Isn’t she playing tennis? 

ARNOLD. No, I’ve been down to the 
tennis court. Something very tire- 
some has happened. 

anna. Oh? 

ARNOLD. I wonder where the deuce 
she is, 

ANNA. When do you expect Lord 
Porteous and Lady Kitty? 

ARNOLD. They’re motoring down in 
time for luncheon. 

ANNA. Are you sure you want me 
to be here? It’s not too late yet, 
you know. I can have my things 
packed and catch a train for some- 
where or other. 
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ARNOLD. No, of course vve want 
you. It’ll make it so much easier if 
there are people here. It was ex- 
ceedingly Kind of you to come. 

anna. Oh, nonsensel 

ARNOLD. And I tliink it was a good 
thing to have Teddie Luton down 

WNA. He is so breezy, isn’t he? 

ARNOLD. Yes, that’s his great asset. 
I don’t know that he’s very intel- 
ligent. but, you know, there are 
occasions when you want a bull in 
a china shop. I sent one of tlie 
servants to and Elizabeth. 

ANNA. I daresay she’s putting oi. 
her shoes. She and Teddie were 
going to have a single. 

AHNOim. It can’t take all this lime 
to change one’s shoes. 

ANNA (with a smile). One can’t 
change one’s shoes without pow- 
dering one’s nose, you know. 
(ELIZABETH comes in. She is a very 
pretty creature in the early twen- 
ties. She wears a light summer 
frock.) 

ARNOLD. My dear. I’ve been hunt- 
ing for you everywhere. What have 
you been doing? 

ELIZABETH. Nothingl I’ve been 
standing on my head. 

ARNOLD. My father’s here. 

ELIZABETH (startled). Where? 

LRNOLD. At the cottage. He arrived 
last ni^t. 

ELIZABETH. Damni 


ARNOLD (good-humouredly). I 
wish you wouldn’t say that, Eliza- 
beth. 

ELIZABETH. If you’re not going to 
say "Damn” when a thing’s damn- 
able, when are you going to say 
“Damn”? 

ARNOLD. I should have thought you 
could say, “Oh, botherl” or some- 
thing like that. 

ELIZABETH. But that Wouldn’t ex- 
press my sentiments. Besides, at 
that speech day when you were 
giving away the prizes you said 
5iere were no synonyms in the 
English language. 

ANNA (smiling). Oh, ElizabethI it’s 
veiy unfair to expect a politician to 
live in private up to the statements 
he makes in public. 

ARNOLD. I’m always willing to 
stand by anydiing I’ve said. ’Inere 
are no synonyms in tlie English 
language. 

ELiZABE'fH. In that case I shall be 
regretfully forced to continue to 
say "Damn” whenever I feel lilce it. 
(EDWARD LUTON shows himself at 
the window. He is an attractive 
youth in flannels.) 

TEDDIE. I say, what about this ten- 
nis? 

ELIZABETH. Como in. We’re having 
a scene. 

TEDDIE (entering). How splendidl 
What about? 

ELIZABETH, The English language. 

TEDDIE. Don’t tell me you’ve been 
splitting )our infinitives. 
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ARNOLD (with the shadow of a 
frown). I wish you’d be serious, 
Elizabeth. The si^atiou is none too 
pleasant. 

anna. I think Teddie and I had 
better make om'selves scarce. 

ELIZABETH. Nonscnsel You’re both 
in it. If there’s going to be any un- 
pleasantness we want your moral 
support. That’s why we asked you 
to come. 

TEDDY. And I thought I’d been 
asked for my blue eyes. 

ELIZABETH. Vain beasti And diey 
happen to be brown. 

TEDDIE. Is anything up? 

ELIZABETH. Amold’s father aiTived 
last night. 

TEDDIE. Did he, by Jovel I thought 
he was in Paris. 

abnold. So did we ah. He told me 
he’d be there for the next month. 

ANNA. Have you seen liim? 

ABNOLD. Nol he rang me up. It’s a 
mercy he had a telephone put in 
the cottage. It would have been a 
pretty kettle of fish if he’d just 
walked in. 

ELIZABETH. Did you teh him Lady 
Catherine was coming? 

ARNOLD. Of course not. I was flab- 
bergasted to know he was here. 
And then I thought we'd better 
talk it over first. 

ELIZABETH. Is lie coming along 
here? 
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ARNOLD. Yes. He suggested it, and 
I couldn’t think of any excuse to 
prevent him. 

TEDDIE. Couldn’t you put the other 
people off? 

ARNOLD. Thev’re coming by car. 
They may be here any minute. It’s 
too late to do that. 

ELiZABETK. Besides, it would be 

beastly. 

ARNOLD. I knew it was silly to have 
them here. Elizabeth insisted. 

ELIZABETH. After all, she is your 
mother, Arnold. 

ARNOLD. That meant precious little 
to her when she— went away. You 
can’t imagine it means very much 
to mo now. 

ELIZABETH. It’s tliirty years ago. It 
seems so absurd to bear malict 
after all that time. 

ABNOLD. I don’t bear malice, but 
the fact remains that she did me 
the most inepaiable harm. I can 
find no excuse for her. 

ELIZABETH. Have you ever ti-ied to? 

ABNOLD. My dear Elizabetli, it’s no 
good going over all that again. The 
facts are lamentably simple. She 
had a husband who adored her, a 
wonderful position, all the money 
she could want, and a child of five. 
And she ran away with a married 
man. 

ELIZABETH. Lady Porteous is not s 
very attractive woman, Arnold. 
(To anna) Do you know her? 
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ANNA (smding). "Forbidding” is 
die word, I think. 

ARN01..D. If you’re going to make 
little jokes about it, I have nothing 
more to say. 

iNNA. I’m soriy, Arnold. 

eiLiZABETH. Perhaps your mother 
couldn’t help herself— if she was in 
love? 

ABNOnn. And had no sense of hon- 
our, duty, or decency? Oh, yes. 
Under those circumstances you can 
explain a great deal. 

jLiZABETH. That’s not a very 
pretty way to speak of your 
mother. 

ABNOLD. I can’t look on her as my 
mother, 

ELIZABETH. What vou can’t get 
over is that she mdn’t think of 
you. Some of us are more mother 
and some of us more woman. It 
gives me a little thrill when I think 
diat she loved that man so much. 
She sacrificed her name, her posi- 
tion, and her child to him. 

ABNOLD. You really can’t expect tlie 
said child to have any great affec- 
tion for die mother vmo treated 
him like tliat. 

ELIZABETH. No, I don’t think I do. 
But I think it’s a pity after all these 
years that you shouldn’t be friends. 

ABNOLD. I wonder if you realise 
what it was to grow up under the 
shadow of that horrible scandal. 
Everywhere, at school, and at Ox- 
ford, and afterwards in London, I 
was always the son of Lady Kitty 
Cheney. Oh, It was cruel, oniell 


ELIZABETH. Yes, I know, Arnold. It 
was beastly for you. 

ABNOLD. It would have been bad 
enough if it had been an ordinary 
case, but the position of the people 
made it ten times worse. My lather 
was in the House tlien, and Por- 
teous— he hadn’t succeeded to the 
title— was in the House too; he was 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and he was very much in the 
public eye. 


ANNA. My father always used to 
say ho was tlie ablest man in the 



ABN01.D. You can imagine what a 
boon it was to the British public. 
They hadn’t had such a ti’eat for a 
generation. The most popular song 
of the day was about my mother. 
Did you ever heai' it? “Naughty 
Lady Kilty. Thought it such a 
pity . . .’’ 

ELIZABETH {interrupting). Oh, A- 
nold, don’t! 

ABNOLD. And then they never let 
people forget them. If tliey’d lived 
quietly in Florence and not made 
a fuss the scandal would have died 
down. But those constant actions 
between Lord and Lady Porleous 
kept on reminding everyone. 

TEDDiE. What were they having ac- 
tions about? 

ABNOLD. Of course my father di- 
vorced his wife, but Lady Porteous 
refused to divorce Porteous. He 
tried to force her by refusing to 
support her and turning her out of 
her house, and heaven Imows what. 
They were constantly wrangling in 
the law courts. 
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ANNA. I think it was monstrous of 
Lady Porteous. 

abnold. She knew he wanted to 
marry my mother, and she hated 
my muthei’. You can’t blame her. 

ANNA. It must have been very dif- 
ficult for them. 

abnold. Tliat’s why they’ve lived 
in Florence. Porteous has money. 
They found people there who were 
willing to accept the situation. 

ELizABETEr. This is the first time 
they’ve ever come to England. 

ABNOLD. My father will have to bo 
told, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. YoS. 

ANNA (to ELIZABETH). Has he ever 
spoken to you about Lady Kitty? 

ELIZABETH. Never. 

ARNOLD. I don’t think her name has 
passed his lips since she ran away 
from this house thirty years ago. 

TEDDiE. Oh, they lived here? 

ARNOLD. Naturally. There was a 
house-party, and one evening 
neilJier Porteous nor my motlrer 
came down to dinner. The rest of 
them waited. They couldn’t make 
it out. My fatlier sent up to my 
mother’s room, and a note was 
found on the pin-cushion, 

ELIZABETH (with a faint smile). 
Tliat’s what they did in the Dark 
Ages. 

ARNOLD. 1 think he took a dislike 
to this house from that horrible 
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night. He never lived here again, 
and when I married he handed the 
place over to me. He just has a 
cottage now on the estate that he 
comes to when he feels inclined. 

ELIZABETH. It’s been very nice for 
us. 

ARNOLD. I owe everything to my 
father. I don’t think he'll ever for- 
give me for asking these people to 
come here. 

ELIZABETH. I’m going to take all 
the blame on myself, Arnold. 

ARNOLD (irritably). The situation 
was embarrassing enough anyhow. 
I don’t know how I ought to treat 
them. 

ELIZABETH. Don’t you think that’ll 
settle itself when you see them? 

ARNOLD. After all, they’re my 
guests. I shall try and behave like 
a gentleman. 

ELIZABETH. I Wouldn’t. We haven’t 
got central heating. 

ARNOLD (taking no notice). Will 
she expect me to kiss her? 

ELIZABETH (wtth a Smile). Surely. 

ARNOLD. It always makes me un- 
comfortable when people aie ef- 
fusive. 

ANNA. But I can’t understand why 
you never saw her before. 

ARNOLD. I believe she tried to see 
me when I was little, but my father 
thought it better she shouldn’t, 

ANNA. Yes, but when you were 
grown up? 
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ARNOLD. She was always in Italy. 

I never went to Italy. 

ELIZABETH. It seeiDs to me so pa- 
thetic that if you saw one another 
in the street you wouldn’t recog- 
nise each other. 

ARNOLD. Is it my fault? 

ELIZABETH. You’ve pi'omised to be 
very gentle with her and very kind. 

ARNOLD. The mistake was asking 
Pmteous to come too. It looks as 
though wc condoned the whole 
thing. And how am I to treat him? 
Am I to shake him by the hand 
and slap him on the back? He abso- 
lutely ruined my father’s life. 

ELIZABETH (smiling). How much 
would you give for a nice motor 
accident that prevented them from 
coming? 

ARNOLD. I let you persuade me 
against my better judgment, and 
I’ve regretted it ever since. 

ELIZABETH (good-humouredly) . I 
tliink it’s vei-y lucky that Anna and 
Teddie are here. I don’t foresee a 
very successful party. 

ARNOLD. I’m going to do my best. 
I gaA’e you my promise and I shall 
keep it. But I can’t answer for my 
father. 

ANNA. Here is your father. 

(mh. c'hampion-cheney shows 
himself at one of the French win- 
dows.) 

c.-c. May I come in through the 
window, or shall I have myself an- 
nounced by a supercilious flunkey? 


ELIZABETH. Come in. We’ve been 
expecting you. 

c.-G. Impatiently, 1 hope, my dear 
child, (mh. champion-gheney is 
a tall tnan in the early sixties, 
spare, with a fine head of gray hair 
and an intelligent, somewhat as- 
cetic face. He is very carefully 
dressed. He is a man who makes 
the most of himself. He bears his 
years jauntily. He kisses Elizabeth 
and then holds out his hand to 

ARNOLD. ) 

ELIZABETH. Wc thought you’d be 
in Paris for another month. 

c.-c. Plow are you, Arnold? I al- 
ways reserve to myself the privi- 
lege of changing my mind. Its the 
only one elderly gentlemen share 
with pretty women. 

ELIZABETH. You know Anna. 

c.-c. (shakmg hands with her) . Of 
course I do. How very nice to see 
you here! Are you staying long? 

ANNA. As long as I’m welcome. 

ELIZABETH. And this is Mr. Luton. 

c.-c. How do you do? Do you play 
bridge? 

LITTON. I do. 

c.-c. Capital. Do you declare witli- 
out lop honours? 

LUTON. Never. 

c.-c. Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. I see that you ai-e a good 
young man. 

LUTON. But, like the good in gen- 
eral, I am poor. 
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C.-C. Never mind; if your prin- 
ciples are right, you can play ten 
sWllings a hundred without dan- 
ger. I never play less, and I never 
play more. 

ARNOLD. And you— are you going to 
stay long, father? 

c.-c. To luncheon, if you’ll have 
me. 

(abnold gives Elizabeth a har- 
assed look.) 

ELIZABETH. That’ll be jolly. 

ARNOLD. I didn’t mean that. Of 
com-se you’re going to stay for 
luncheon. I meant, how long are 
you going to stay down here? 

c.-c. A week. 

{There is a moment's ‘pause. 
Everyone but champion-cheney is 
slightly embarrassed.) 

TEDDiE. I think We’d better chuck 
our tennis. 

ELIZABETH. Yes. I Want my father- 
in-law to tell me what tliey’re 
wearing in Paris this week. 

TEDDIE. I’ll go and put die rackets 
away, (teddie goes out.) 

ARNOLD. It’s neai'ly one o’clock, 
Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. I didn’t know it was so 
late. 

anna {to ARNOLD). I wonder if I 
can peisuade you to take a turn in 
the garden before luncheon. 

ARNOLD {jumping at the idea) . I’d 
love it. (anna goc.7 out of the win- 
dow, and as he follows her he stops 
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irresolutely) I want you to look at 
diis chair I’ve just got. I think it's 
rather good. 

c.-c. Charming. 

ARNOLD. About 1750, I should say. 
Good design, isn’t it? It hasn’t been 
restored or anything. 

c.-c. Very pretty. 

ARNOLD. I diink it was a good buy, 
don’t you? 

c.-c. Oh, my dear boy! you blow 
I’m entirely ignorant about diese 
diings. 

ARNOLD. It’s exaedy my period 
... I shall see you at luncheon, 
then. {He follows anna through 
the window.) 

c.-c. 'Who is tliat young man? 

ELIZABETH. Mr. Luton. He’s only 
just been demobilised. He’s die 
manager of a rubber estate in the 
F.M.S. 

C.-C. And what are the F.M.S. 
when diey’re at home? 

ELIZABETH. The Federated Malay 
States. He joined up at the begin- 
ning of the war. He’s just going 
back there. 

c.-c. And why have we been left 
alone in this very marked manner? 

ELiZARCTii. Have we? I didn’t no- 
tice it. 

c.-c. I suppose it’s difficult for the 
young to realise that one may be 
old without being a fool. 
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KLix,vBETH. I never tliought you 
that. Everyone knows you’re very 
izitelligent. 

c.-c. They certainly ought to by 
now. I’ve told them often enough. 
Are you a little nervous? 

EUZABETH. Let me feel my pulse. 
(She puts her finger on her wrist) 
It’s perfectly regular. 

c.-c. When I suggested staying to 
luncheon Arnold looked exactly 
like a dose of castor oil. 

ELIZABETH. I wish you’d sit down. 

c.-c. Will it make it easier for you? 
(He takes a chair) You have evi- 
dently something very disagreeable 
to say to me. 

ELIZABETH. You won’t be cross 
with me? 

c.-c. How old are you? 

ELIZABETH. Twenty-five. 

c.-c. I’m never cross with a woman 
under thiity. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, thcn Tve got ten 
years. 

c.-c. Mathematics? 

ELIZABETH. No. Paint. 

C.-C. Well? 

ELIZABETH (reflectively), I think 
it would be easier if I sat on your 
knees. 

c.-c. Tliat is a pleasing tasto of 
yours, but you must take care not 
to put on weight, 

(She sits down on his knees.) 


ELIZABETH. Am I bony? 

c.-c. On the contrary. . . . fm 
listening. 

ELIZABETH. Lady Catherine’s com- 
ing here. 

c.-c. Who’s Lady Catherine? 

ELIZABETH. Your— Arnold’,'! inodier. 

c.-c. Is she? (lie withdraws him- 
self a little and Elizabeth gets 
up.) 

ELIZABETH. You musta’t blame Ar- 
nold. It’s my fault. I insisted. He 
was against it. I nagged him till he 
gave way. And then I wrote and 
asked her to come. 

c.-c. I didn’t know you knew her. 

ELIZABETH. I don’t. But I heard she 
was in London. She’s slaying at 
Claridge’s. It seemed so heartless 
not to take the smallest notice of 
her. 

C.-C. When is she coming? 

ELIZABETH. We’re expecting her in 
time for luncheon. 

c.-c. As soon as that? I understand 
the embarrassment. 

ELIZABETH. You See, we never ex- 
pected you to be here, You said 
you’d be in Paris for another 
month. 

C.-C. My dear child, this is your 
house. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t ask whom you please to 
stay with you. 

ELIZABETH. After all, whatever hei* 
faults, she’s Arnold’s mother. It 
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seemed so unnatural that they 
should never see one another. My 
heart ached for that poor lonely 
woman. 

c.-c. I never heard that she was 
lonely, and she certainly isn’t poor. 

ELIZABETH. And there’s something 
else. I couldn't ask her by herself. 
It would have been so-so insult- 
ing. I asked Lord Porteous, too. 

C.-C. I see. 

ELIZABETH. I daresay you’d rather 
not meet them. 

c.-c. I daresay they’d rather not 
meet me. I shall get a capital 
luncheon at the cottage. I’ve no- 
ticed you always gel the best food 
if you come in unexpectedly and 
have the same as they’re having in 
the servants’ hall. 

ELIZABETH. No one’s ever talked 
to me about Lady Kitty. It’s always 
been a subject that everyone has 
avoided. I’ve never even seen a 
photograph of her. 

c.-c. The house was full of them 
when she left. I think I told the 
butler to thi-ow them in the dust- 
bin. She was very much photo- 
graphed. 

ELIZABETH. Won’l you tell me what 
she was like? 

c.-c. She was very like you, Eliza- 
beth, only she had dai-k hair in- 
stead of red. 

ELIZABETH. Poor dcarl it must be 
quite wliite now. 

c.-c. I daresay. She was a pretty 
little thing. 
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ELIZABETH. But she was one of the 
great beauties of her day. Tliey say 
she was lovely. 

c.-c. She had tlie most adorable 
little nose, like yoius, . . . 

ELIZABETH. D’you lilce my nose? 

c.-c. And she was very dainty, with 
a beautiful little figure; \ery light 
on her feet. She was like a mar- 
quise in an old French comedy. 
Yes, she was lovely. 

ELE/VBETH. And I’m .sure she’s 
lovely still. 

c.-c. She’s no chicken, you know. 

ELIZABETH. You Can’t expecl me 
to look at it as you and Arnold do. 
^Vhen you’ve loved ns she’s loved 
you may grow old, but you giuw 
old beautimlly. 

c.-c. You’re very romantic. 

ELIZABETH. If everyone hadn’t 
made such a mystery of it I dare- 
say I shouldn’t feel as I do. I know 
she did a great i\Ton2 to you and a 
great wi-ong to Ainold. I'm willing 
to acknowledge that. 

C.-C. I’m sure it’s very kind of you. 

ELIZABETH. But slie loved and slie 
dared. Romance is such an illusive 
thing. You read of it in books, but 
it’s seldom you see it face to face. 

I can’t help It if it tluills me. 

c.-c. I am painfully aware that the 
husband in these cases is not a ro- 
mantic object. 

ELIZABETH. She had tlie world at 
her feet. You were rich. She was a 
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figure in society. And she gave up 
everything for love. 

c.-c. {dryly). I’m beginning to sus- 
pect it wasn’t only for her sake and 
for Arnold’s that you asked her to 
come here. 

ELIZABETH. I secm to kiiow her 
already. I think her face is a little 
sad, for a love like that doesn’t 
leave you gay, it leaves you grave, 
but I thinic her pale face is unlined. 
It’s like a child’s. 

c.-c. My dear, how you lot your 
imagination run away with you! 

ELIZABETH. I imagine her slight 
and frail. 

C.-C. Frail, certainly. 

ELIZABETH. With beautiful thin 
hands and white hair. I've pictured 
her so often in that Renaissance 
Palace that they hve in, with old 
Masters on the walls and lovely 
carved things all round, sitting in a 
black silk dress with old lace roimd 
her neck and old-fashioned dia- 
monds. You see, I never knew my 
mother; she died when I was a 
baby. You can’t confide in aunts 
with huge families of their oivn. I 
want Arnold’s mother to be a 
mother to me. I've got so much to 
say to her. 

c.-c. Are you happy with Arnold? 

ELIZABETH. Why shouldn’t I be? ' 

c.-c. Why haven’t you got any 
babies? 

ELIZABETH. Give us a little time. 
We’ve only been married three 
years. 


c.-c. I wonder what Hughie is like 
nowl 

ELIZABETH. Lord Porteous? 

c.-c. He wore his clothes bettor 
than any man in London. You 
know he’d have been Prime Min- 
ister if he’d remained in politics. 

ELiZABET-i. Wliat was he like then? 

c.-c. He was a nicc-looldng fellow. 
Fine horseman. I suppose there 
was sometliing very fascinating 
about him. Yellow hair and blue 
eyes, you know. He had a very 
good figure. I liked him. I was his 
parliamentary secretary. He was 
Arnold’s godfather. 

ELIZABETH. I knOW. 

c.-c. I wonder if he ever regrets! 

ELIZABETH. I Wouldn’t. 

c.-c. Well, I must be strolling back 
to my cottage. 

ELIZABETH. You’re not angry with 
me? 

C.-C. Not a bit. 

(She puts up her face for him to 
kiss. He kisses her on both cheeks 
and then goes out. In a moment 
TEDPiE is seen at the window.) 

TEDDiE. I saw the old blighter go. 

ELIZABETH. Come in. 

TEDDXE. Everything all right? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, quite, as far as he’s 
concerned. He’s going to keep out 
of the way. 

TEDDEE. Was it beastly? 
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ELIZABETH. No, he made it very 
easy for me. He’s a nice old thing. 

TBDDiE. You were rather scared. 

ELIZABETH. A little. I am still. I 
don't know why. 

TEDDiE. I guessed you were. J 
thought I’d come and give you a 
little moral support. It’s ripping 
here, isn’t it? 

ELIZABETH. It is rather nice. 

TEDDIE. It’ll be jolly to think of it 
when I’m back in the F.M.S. 

ELIZABETH. Aren’t you homesick 
sometimes? 

TEDDIE. Oh, everyone is now and 
then, you know. 

ELIZABETH. You could have got a 
job in England if you’d wanted to, 
couldn’t you? 

TEDDIE. oh, but I love it out there. 
England’s ripping to come back to, 
but I couldn’t live here now. It’s 
like a woman you’re desperately in 
love with as long as you don’t see 
her, but when you’re with her she 
maddens you so tliat you can’t bear 
her. 

ELIZABETH (smUifig) , What’s 
wrong with England? 

TEDDIE. I don’t think anything’s 
wrong with England. I expect 
someming’s wrong with me. I’ve 
been away too-long, England seems 
to me full of people doing things 
they don’t want to because other 
people eiqpect it of them. 

ELIZABETH. Isn’t that what you call 
a high degree of civilisation? 
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TEDDIE. People seem to me so in- 
sincere. When you go to parties in 
London they’re all babbling about 
art, and you feel that in their hearts 
they don’t care twopence about it. 
They read the books that ei'ery- 
body is talking about because tliey 
don’t want to be out of it. In the 
F.M.S. we don’t get very many 
books, and we read those we have 
over and over again. Tliey mean 
so much to us. I don’t think the 
people over there are half so clever 
as the people at home, but one 
gets to know them better. You see, 
there are so few of us that we have 
to make the best of one another. 

ELIZABETH. I imagine that frills are 
not much worn in the F.M.S. It 
must be a comfort. 

TEDDIE. It’s not much good being 
pretentious where everyone knows 
exactly who you are and what your 
income is. 

ELIZABETH. I don’t think you want 
too much sincerity in society. It 
would be like an iron girder in a 
house of cards. 

TEDDIE. And then, you know, the 
place is ripping. You get used to a 
blue sky and you miss it in Eng- 
land. 

ELIZABETH. What do you do with 
yourself all the time? 

TEDDIE. Oh, one works like bkizes. 
You have to be a pretty hefty fel- 
low to be a planter. And then 
tiiere’s ripping bathing. You know, 
it’s lovely, with palm trees all along 
the beacli. And there’s shooting. 
And now and then we have a Kttle 
dance to a gramophone. 
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ELIZABETH (pretending to tease 
him). I think you’ve got a young 
woman out there, Teddie. 

TEDDiE (vehemently). Oh, no! 
(She is a little taken aback by the 
earnestness of his disclaimer. There 
is a moment’s silence^ then she re- 
covers herself.) 

ELIZABETH. But you’ll have to 
marry and settle down one of these 
days, you know. 

TEDDIE. I want to, but it’s not a 
thing you can do lightly. 

ELIZABETH. I don’t loiow wliy there 
more than elsewhere. 

TEDDIE. In England if people don’t 
get on they go their own ways and 
jog along after a fashion. In a place 
like that you’re thrown a great deal 
on your own resources. 

ELIZABETH. Of course. 

TEDDIE. Lots of gills come out be* 
cause they think they’re going to 
have a good time. But if they’re 
empty-headed, then they’re just 
faced with their own emptiness 
and tliey’re done. If their husbands 
can afford it they go home and 
settle down as grass-widows. 

ELIZABETH. I’ve met them. They 
seem to find it a very pleasant oc- 
cupation. 

TEDDIE. It’s rotten for their hus- 
bands, though. 

ELIZABETH. And if the husbands 
can’t afford it? 

TEDDIE. Oh, then, they tipple. 


ELIZABETH. It’s not a Very alluring 
prospect. 

TEDDIE. But if die woman’s the 
right sort she wouldn’t exchange it 
for any life in the world. When 
all’s said and done it’s we who’ve 
made the Empire. 

ELIZABETH. What sort is the right 
sort? 

TEDDIE. A woman of courage and 
endurance and sincerity. Of course, 
it’s hopeless unless she’s in love 
with her husband. 

(He is looking at her earnestly and 
she, raising her eyes, gives him a 
long look. There is silence between 
them.) 

TEDDIE. My house stands on the 
side of a hill, and the cocoanut 
trees wind down to the shore. 
Azaleas grow in my garden, and 
camellias, and all sorts of ripping 
flowers. And in front of me is the 
winding coast line, and then the 
blue sea. (A pause) Do you know 
that Fm awfully in love with you? 

EHZABETH (gfovely) . I wasn’t 
quite sure. I wondered. 

TEDDIE. And you? (She nods 
slowly) I’ve never kissed you. 

ELIZABETH. I don’t Want you to. 
(They look at one another steadily. 
They are both grave, abnold 
comes in hwrledly.) 

abnold. They’re coming, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH (as though returning 
from a distant world) . Who? 

ABNOLD (impatiently). My dear! 
My mother, of course. Th^ car is 
just coming up the drive. 
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TEDDJE. Would you lilce me to dear 
out? 

abnold. No, nol For goodness’ 
sake stay. 

ELIZABETH. We’d better go and 
meet them, Arnold. 

ABNOLD. No, noj I think tliey’d 
much better be shown in. I feel 
simply sid< with nervousness. 
(anna comes in from the garden.) 

ANNA. Your guests have arrived. 

ELIZABETH. YeS, I loiOW. 

ARNOLD. I’ve given orders that 
luncheon should be served at once. 

ELIZABETH. Why? It’s not half-past 
one already, is it? 

ARNOLD. I thought it would help. 
When you don’t know exactly what 
to say you can always eat. 

(The BUTLER comes in and an- 
nounces.) 

BUTLER. Lady Catherine Cham- 
pion-Cheneyl Lord PorteousI 
(lady KITTY comes in followed by 
POHTEOUS, and the butler goes 
out. lady kitty is a gay little lady, 
with dyed red hair and painted 
cheeks. She is somewhat outran 
geously dressed. She never forgets 
that she has been a pretty woman 
and she stiU behaves as if she were 
twenty-five, lord porteous is a 
very bald, elderly gentleman in 
loose, rather eccentric clothes. He 
is snappy and gruff. This is not at 
all the couple that Elieabeth ex- 
pected, and' for a moment she 
stares at them with round, startled 
eyes, lady kitty goes up to her 
with outstretched hands.) 
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LADY KITTY, Elizabeth! Eh’zabothI 
(She kisses her effusively) What 
an adorable cieature! (Turning to 
poBTEOus) Hughie, isn’t she ador- 
able? 

ponTEOus (with a gtunt). Uglil 
(ELIZABETH, smiUtig now, turns to 
him and gives him her hand. ) 

ELIZABETH. How d’you do? 

PORTEOUS. Damnable road you’ve 
got down here. How d’you do, my 
dear? Why d’you have such dam- 
nable roads in England? 

(lady KirTY’s eyes fall on teddie 
and she goes up to him with her 
arms thrown hack, prepared to 
throw them round him.) 

LADY KITTY. My boy, my boy! I 
should have known you anywhere! 

ELIZABETH (hostilu). That’s Ar- 
nold. 

LADY KHTY (without o moiTienfs 
hesitation). The image of his 
father! I should have Imown him 
anywhere! (She throws her arms 
round his neck) My boy, my boy! 

PORTEOUS (with a grunt). Ugh! 

LADY KITTY. Tell me, would you 
have known me again? Have I 
changed? 

ARNOLD. I was only five, you know, 
when— when you . . . 

LADY KITTY (emotionally). I re- 
member as if it was yesterday. I 
went up into your room. (With a 
sudden change of manner) By the 
way, I always thought that nurse 
dri^. Did you ever find out if 
she really did? 
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poKTEOus. How the devil can you 
expect him to know that, Kitty? 

LADY KITTY. You’ve never had a 
child, Hughie; how can you tell 
what they know and what they 
don’t? 

ELIZABETH (comitig to the rescue). 
This is Arnold, Lord Porteous. 

poRTEOus {shaking hands with 
him). HoW d’you do? I knew your 
father. 

ARNOLD. Yes. 

PORTEOUS. Alive still? 

ARNOLD. Yes. 

PORTEOUS. He must be getting on. 
Is he well? 

ARNOLD. Very. 

PORTEOUS. Ughl Takes care of him- 
self, I suppose. I'm not at all well. 
This damned climate doesn’t agree 
with me. 

ELIZABETH {tO LADY Kim’). This 
is Mrs. Shenstone. And this is Mr. 
Luton. I hope you don't mind a 
very small party. 

LADY KITTY {shaking hands with 
ANNA and teddie). Oh, no, I shall 
enjoy it. I used to give enormous 
parties here. Political, you know. 
How nice you’ve made this room! 

ELIZABETH. Oh, that’s Arnold. 

ARNOLD {nervously). D’you like 
this chair? I’ve just bought it. It’s 
exactly my period. 

PORTEOUS (bluntly). It’s a fake. 


ARNOLD {indignantly). I don't 
think it is for a minute. 

PORTEOUS. Tire legs are not right. 

ARNOLD. I don’t know how you 
can say tliat. If there is anything 
right about it, it's the legs. 

LADY KiTTy. I’m sure they’re right. 

PORTEOUS. You know nothing what- 
ever about it, Kitty. 

LADY KITTY. That’s what you think. 
Z think it’s a beautiful chair. Hep- 
plewhite? 

ARNOLD. No, Sheraton. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, I loiow. "The 
School for Scandal.” 

PORTEOUS. Sheraton, my dear. Sher- 
aton. 

LADY KITTY. Yes, that’s what I say. 
I acted the screen scene at some 
amateur theati’icals in Florence, 
and Ermeto Novelli, the great Ital- 
ian tragedian, told me he’d never 
seen a Lady Teazle like me. 

PORTEOUS. Ughl 

LADY KITTY {tO ELIZABETH). Do 

you act? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, I couldn’t. I should 
be too nervous. 

LADY KITTY. I’m never nervous. 
I’m a born actress. Of course, if I 
had my time over again I’d go on 
the stage. You know, it’s extraor- 
dinary how they keep young. Ac- 
tresses, I mean. I think it’s because 
they’re always playing different 
parts. Hughie, do you think Arnold 
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takes after me or after his father? 
Of coui'se I think he’s the very 
image of me. Arnold, I think I 
ought to tell you that I was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church 
last winter. I’d been thinking about 
it for years, and last time we were 
at Monte Carlo I met such a nice 
monsignore. I told him what my 
difficulties were and he was too 
wonderful. I knew Hughie would- 
n’t approve, so I kept it a secret. 
(To ELIZABETH) Are you interested 
in religion? I think it’s too won- 
derful. We must have a long talk 
about it one of these days. (Point- 
ing to her frock) Callot? 

ELIZABETH. No, Worth. 

LADY KITTY. I knew it was either 
Wortli or Callot Of course, it’s line 
that’s the important thing. I go to 
Worth myself, and I always say to 
him, “Line, my dear Worth, line.” 
What is the matter, Hughie? 

POHTEOus. These new teeth of mine 
are so damned uncomfortable. 

LADY KITTY. Mcn are extraordinary. 
Tliey can’t stand the smallest dis- 
comfort. Why, a woman’s life is 
imcomfortable from the moment 
she gets up in the morning till the 
moment she goes to bed at night. 
And d’you think it’s comfortable to 
sleep with a mask on your face? 

POHTEOUS, They don’t seem to hold 
up properly. 

LADY Eirry. Well, tliat’s not the 
fault of your teeth. That’s the fault 
of your gums. 

POHTEOUS. Damned rotten dentist. 
That’s what’s the matter. 
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LADY KITTY, I thought he was a 
very nice dentist. He told me my 
teeth would last till I was fifty. 
He has a Chinese room. It’s so in- 
teresting; while he scrapes your 
teeth he tells you all about the 
dear Empress Dowager. Are you 
interested in China? I think it’s too 
wonderful. You know they’ve cut 
off their pigtails. I think it’s .such 
a pity. They were so picturesque. 
(The BUTLER comes in.) 

BUTLER. Luncheon is served, sir. 

ELIZABETH. Would you like to sec 
your rooms? 

POHTEOUS. We can see our rooms 
after luncheon. 

LADY KITTY. I must powder my 
nose, Hughie, 

PORTEOUS. Powder it down here. 

LADY KITTY. I never saw anyone 
so inconsiderate. 

POHTEOUS. You’ll keep us all wait- 
ing half an hour. I know you. 

LADY KITTY (fumbling in her bag). 
Oh, well, peace at any price, as 
Lord Beaconsfield said. 

POHTEOUS. He said a lot of damned 
silly things, Kitty, but he never 
said that. 

(i,ADy kitty’s face changes. Per- 
plexity is followed by dismay, and 
dismay by consternation.) 

LADY KITTY. Ohl 

ELIZABETH. What is the matter? 

lady kitty (wUh anguish). My 
h'p-sticki 
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ELIZABETH. Can’t you find it? 

LADY KITTY. I had it in the car. 
Hughie, you remember ibat I had 
it in the car. 

POHTEOTJS. I don’t remember any- 
thing about it. 

LADY Kirry. Don’t be so stupid, 
Hughie. Why, when we came 
through the gates I said: "My 
home, my homel” and I took it out 
and put some on my lips. 

ELIZABETH. Perhaps you dropped it 
in the car. 

LADY KITTY. For hcaven’s sake send 
some one to look for it. 

ARNOLD. I’ll ring. 

LADY KITTY. I’m absolutely lost 
without my lip-stick. Lend me 
yours, darling, will you? 

ELIZABETH. I’m awfully sorry. I’m 
afraid I haven’t got one. 

LADY KITTY. Do you mean to say 
you don’t use a lip-stick? 

ELiZABEXH. Nevex. 

poRTEous. Look at her lips. What 
the devil d’you think she wants 
muck like that for? 

LADY KITTY. Oh, my dear, what a 
mistake you make! You must use 
a lip-stick. It’s so good for die 1ms. 
Men like it, you know. I couldn’t 
live without a lip-stick. 
(CHAMPION-CHENEY appears at the 
window holding in his upstretched 
hand a little gold case.) 

c.-c. (fls he comes in). Has any- 
one here lost a diminutive uten^l 


containing, unless I am mistaken, 
a favourite preparation for the 
toilet? 

(ARNOLD and ELIZABETH are thun- 
^rstruck at his appearance and 
even teddie and anna are taken 
aback. But lady kitty is over- 
pyed.) 

LADY kitty. My lip-stick! 

c.-c. I foimd it in the drive and 
I ventured to bring it in. 

LADY kitty. It’s Saint Antony, I 
said a little prayer to him when I 
was hunting in my bag. 

PORTEOUS. Saint Antony be blowedi 
It’s Clive, by God! 

LADY KITTY (startled, her attention 
suddenly turning from the lip- 
stick). Clive! 

c.-c. You didn’t recognise me. It’s 
many years since we met. 

LADY KITTY. My poor Clive, your 
hair has gone quite white! 

C.-C. {holding out his hand). I 
hope you had a pleasant journey 
down from London. 

LADY KITTY (offering him her 
cheek). You may kiss me, Clive. 

c.-c. (kissing her). You don’t mind, 
Hughie? 

PORTEOUS (with a grunt). Ugh! 

C.-C. (going up to him cordially). 
And how are you, my dear Hughie? 

PORTEOUS. Damned rheumatic if 
you want to know. Filthy climate 
you have in this countn'. 
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c.-c. Aren’t you going to shake 
hands with me, Hughie? 

ronTEOus. I have no objection to 
shaking hands with you. 

c.-c. You’ve aged, my poor Hughie. 

poBTEOus. Some one was asking 
me how old you were the other 
day. 

c.-c. Were they surprised when 
you told them? 

POHTEOUS. Surprised! They won- 
dered you weren’t dead. 

(The BUTLER comes in.) 

BUTLER. Did you ring, sir? 

ARNOLD. No. Oh, yes, I did. It 
doesn’t matter now. 

c.-c. (as the butler is going ) . One 
moment. My dear Elizabeth, I’ve 
come to throw myself on your 
mercy. My servants are busy with 
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their own affairs. There’s not a 
thing for me to eat in my cottage. 

ELiZABETTi. Oh, but we shall be 
delighted if you’ll lunch with us. 

C.-C. It either means that or my 
immediate death from starvation. 
You don’t mind, Arnold? 

ARNOLD. My dear father! 

ELIZABETH (tO thc BUTLEr). Mr. 
Cheney will lunch here. 

BUTLER. Very good, ma’am. 

c.-c. (to LADY khty). And what 
do you think of Arnold? 

LADY KiTrY. I adoie him. 

C.-C. He’s grown, hasn’t he? But 
then you’d expect him to do tliat 
in thirty years. 

ARNOLD. For God’s sake let’s go in 
to lunch, Elizabeth! 


TWO 


The Scene is the same as in the preceding Act. 

It is afternoon. When the curtain rises porteous and lady ktcty, anna 
and TEDDiE are playing bridge. Elizabeth and champion-chaney an 
watching, porteous and lady kitty are partners. 


c.-c. When will Arnold be back, 
Elizabeth? 

ELIZABETH. Soon, I think. 

c.-c. Is he addressing a meeting? 

ELIZABETH. No, it’s Only a confer- 
ence with his agent and one or two 
constituents. 


PORTEOUS (irritably). How anyone 
can be expected to play bridge 
when people are shouting at the 
top of their voices all round them.. 
I for one cannot understand. 

ELIZABETH (smding). Ym so sorry. 

ANNA. I can see your hand. Lord 
Porteous. 
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poBTEOus. It may help you. 

LADY KITTY. I’vo told you ovcr and 
over again to hold your cards up. 
It ruins one’s game when one can’t 
help seeing one's opponent’s hand. 

POHTEOUS. One isn’t obliged to 
look. 

LADY KITTY. What was Arnold’s 
majority at the last election? 

ELIZABETH. Seven htmdred and 
something. 

c.-c. He’ll have to fight for it if ho 
wants to keep his seat next time. 

POHTEOUS. Are we playing bridge, 
or talking politics? 

LADY KITTY. I Dcver find that con- 
versation interferes with my game. 

poni'EODS. You certainly play no 
worse when you talk than when 
you hold your tongue. 

LADY KITTY. I lliiiik that’s a very 
offensive thing to say, Hughie. Jurt 
because I don’t play the same game 
as you do you think I can’t play. 

POBTEous. I’m glad you acknowl- 
edge it’s not the same game as I 
play. But why in God’s name do 
you call it bridge? 

c.-c. I agree with Kitty. I hate 
people who play bridge as though 
they were at a funeral and knew 
their feet were getting wet. 

poB'TSOus. Of course you take 
Kitty’s part. 

LADY KITTY. That’s the least he 
can do. 


c.-c. I have a naturally cheerful 
disposition. 

ponTEOus. You’ve never had any- 
thing to sour it. 

LADY KITTY. I don’t know what yon 
mean by that, Hughie. 

POBTEOUS {trying to contain him- 
self) . Must you trump my ace? 

LADY KITTY (innocently). Oh, was 
that your ace, darling? 

POBTEOUS (furiously). Yes, it was 
my ace. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, well, it was the 
only tmmp I had. I shouldn’t have 
made it anyway. 

POBTEOUS. You needn’t have told 
them that. Now she knows exactly 
what I’ve got. 

LADY KITTY. She knew before. 

POBTEOUS. How could she know? 

LADY KTCTY. She said she’d seen 
your hand. 

ANNA. Oh, I didn’t. I said I could 
see it. 

LADY KITTY, Well, I naturally sup- 
posed that if she could see it she 
did. 

POBTEOUS. Really, Kitty, you have 
the most exU-aordinary ideas. 

c.-c. Not at all. If anyone is such 
a fool as to show me his hand, of 
course I look at it. 

POBTEOUS (fuming). If you study 
the etiquette of bridge, you’ll dis- 
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cover that onlookers are expected 
not to interfere with the game. 

c.-c. My dear Hughie, this is a 
matter of ethics, not of bridge. 

anna. Anyhow, I get the game. 
And nibber. 

aUDDiE. I claim a revoke. 
FOHTEOus. Who revoked? 

TEDDIE. You did. 

FonTEOU.s. Nonsense. I’ve never re- 
voked in my life. 

TEDDIE. I’ll show you. (He turns 
over the tricks to show the faces 
of the cards) You threw away a 
club on the third heart trick and 
you had another heart. 

ponTEOus. I never had more than 
two hearts. 

TEDDIE. Oh, yes, you had. Look 
here. Tliat’s the card you played on 
the last trick but one. 

LADY KITTY (delighted to catch him 
out). There’s no doubt about it, 
Hughie. You revoked. 

FOHTEOUS. I tell you I did not re- 
voke. I never revoke. 

c.-c. You did, Hughie. I wondered 
what on earth you were doing. 

FOHTEOUS. I don’t know how any- 
one can be expected not to revoke 
when there’s this confounded chat- 
ter going on all the time. 

'lEDDiE. Well, that’s another hun- 
dred to us. 


m 

FOHTEOUS (to CHAMPION-CHE'IEy'), 

I wish you wouldn’t breathe down 
my neck. I never can play bridge 
when there’s somebody breathing 
down my neck. 

(The party have risen from the 
briJge-ti'Me, and they scatter about 
the room.) 

ANNA. Well, I’m going to lake a 
book and lie down in the hammock 
till it’s time to dress. 

TEDDIE (who has been adding up). 
I’ll put it down in the book, shall 
I? 

ponTEOus (who has not moved, 
setting out the cards for a pa- 
tience). Yes, yes, put it down. I 
never revoke, (anna goe.s out.) 

LADY HTTY. Would you like to 
come for a little stroll, Hughie? 

FOHTEOUS. What for? 

LADY KITTY. Excrcise. 

FOHTEOUS. I bate exercise. 

c.-c. (looking at the jiaticnce). The 
seven goes on the eight. 

( FOHTEOUS takes no notice.) 

LADY KITTY. Tlie sevcn goes on the 
eight, Hughie. 

PORTEOUS. I don’t choose to pul the 
seven on the eight. 

c.-c. That knave goes on the queen. 

PORTEOUS. I’m not blind, thaid' 
you. 

LADY KITTY. The lliiec goes on the 
four. 

C.-C. All lliese go over. 
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poKxrous (piriomly). Am I play- 
ing tins patience, or are you play- 
ing it? 

LADY KITTY. But you’re missing 
everything. 

poRTEous. That’s my business. 

c.-c. It’s no good losing your tem- 
per over it, Hughie. 

poRTEous. Go away, both of you. 
You irritate me. 

LADY KITTY. We Were only trying 
to help you, Hughie. 

PORTEOUS. I don’t want to be 
helped. I want to do it by myself. 

LADY KITTY. I think your manners 
are perfectly deplorable, Hughie. 

yORTEOus. It's simply maddening 
when you’re playing patience and 
people won’t leave you alone. 

c.-c. We won’t say another word. 

PORTEOUS. Tliat three goes. I be- 
lieve it’s coming out. If I'd been 
such a fool as to put that seven up 
I shouldn’t have been able to bring 
these down. (He puts down sev- 
eral cards while they watch him 
silently . ) 

LADY KITTY and C.-C. (together). 
The four goes on the five. 

PORTEOUS (throwing down the 
cards violently). Damn you! why 
don’t you leave me alone? It’s in- 
tolerable, 

c.-c. It was coining out, my dear 
fellow. 


PORTEOUS. I know it was coming 
out. Confound youl 

LADY KTTTY. How petty you ai-e, 
Hughie! 

PORTEOUS. Petty, be damned! I’ve 
told you over and over again that 
I will not bo interfered with when 
I’m playing patience. 

LADY KITTY. Don’t talk to me lilce 
that, Hughie. 

PORTEOUS. I shall talk to you as I 
please. 

LADY KITTY (beginning to cry). 
Oh, you brute! brute! (She 
flings out of the room.) 

PORTEOUS. Oh, damn! noiv she’s 
going to cry. 

(He shambles out into the garden. 
CHAMPION-CHENEY, ELIZABETH and 

TEODiE are left alpne. There is a 
moment’s pause, champion- 
CHENEY loohs ffOm TEODIE tO ELIZ- 
ABETH, with an ironical smile.) 

C.-C. Upon my soul, they might be 
marriecl. They frip so much. 

ELIZABETH (frigidly) . It’s been nice 
of you to come here so often since 
they arrived. It’s helped to make 
things easy. 

C.-C. Irony? It’s a rhetorical form 
not much favoured in this blessed 
plot, this earthj this realm, this 
England. 

ELIZABETH. What exactly are you 
getting at? 

C.-C. How slangy the young women 
of dia present day are! I suppose 
the fact that Arnold is a purist 
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leads you to the contrary extrava- 
gance. 

ELIZABETH, Anyhow you know 
what I mean. 

c.-c. {with a smile). I have a dim, 
groping suspicion, 

ELIZABETH. You promised to keep 
away. Why did you come back tlie 
moment they arrived? 

c.-c. Curiosity, my dear child. A 
surely pardonable curiosity. 

ELIZABETH. And since then you’ve 
been here all the time. You don’t 
generally favour us with so much 
of your company when you’re 
down at your cottage. 

c.-c. I’ve been excessively amused. 

ELIZABETH. It has Struck me tliat 
whenever they .started flipping you 
took a malicious pleasure in goad- 
ing them on. 

c.-c. I don’t think there’s much 
love lost between them now, do 
you? 

(teddie is making as though to 
leave the room.) 

ELIZABETH. Don’t go, Teddie. 

c.-c. No, please don’t. I’m only 
staying a minute. We were talking 
about Lady Kitty just before she 
aiTived. (To Elizabeth) Do you 
remember? The pale, frail lady in 
black satin and old lace. 

ELIZABETH {vMh fl chuckle). You 
are a devd, you know. 

c.-c. Ah, well, he’s always had the 
reputation of being a humorist and 
a gentleman. 
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ELIZABETH. Did you e-xpcct her tc 
be like that, poor dear? 

c,-c. My dear child, I hadn’t the 
vaguest idea. You were asking me 
the other day what she was like 
when she ran away. I didn’t tell 
you half. She w.'is so giiy and so 
natural. Who would have thought 
that animation would turn into 
such frivolity, and that charming 
impulsivenes-s lead to such a ridic- 
ulous affectation? 

ELIZABETH. It rather sets my nerves 
on edge to hear the way you talk 
of her. 

c.-c. It’s the truth that sets your 
nerves on edge, not I. 

ELIZABETH. You loved bor once. 
Have you no feeling for her at all? 

C.-C. None. Why should I? 

ELIZABETH. She’s the mother of 
your son. 

c.-c. My dear child, you have a 
charming nature, as simple, frank, 
and artless as hers was. Don’t let 
pure humbug obscure your com- 
mon sense. 

ELIZABETH. Wo have no right to 
judge. She’s only been here two 
days. We know nothing about her. 

C.-C. My dear, her soul is a.s thickly 
rouged as her face. She hasn’t an 
emotion that’s sincere. She’s tinsel. 
You think I’m a cruel, cynical old 
man. Why, when I think of what 
she was, if I didn’t laugh at what 
she has become I should cry. 

ELIZABETH. How do you know she 
wouldn’t be just the same now if 
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ihe'J remained your wife? Do you 
thinic your influence would have 
had such a salutary effect on her? 

c.-c. (good-humouredly). I like 
I'ou when you’re bitter and ratlier 
insolent. 

ELiZABKTH. D’you like me enough 
to answer my question? 

c.-c. She was only twenty-seven 
when she went away. She might 
have become anything. She might 
have become die woman you ex- 
pected her to be. There are very 
few of us who are strong enough 
to make circumstances serve us. 
We are the creatures of our en- 
vii'onment. She’s a silly, worthless 
Woman because she’s led a silly. 
Worthless life. 

ELIZABETH (disturbed) . You’ie hor- 
rible today. 

c.-c. I don’t say it’s I who could 
have prevented her from becoming 
this ridiculous caricature of a pretty 
woman grown old. But life could. 
Here she would have had the 
friends fit to her station, and a de- 
cent activity, and worthy interests. 
Ask her what her life has been all 
tliose years among divorced women 
and kept women and the men who 
consort with them. There is no 
more lamentable pursuit than a life 
of pleasure. 

ELIZABETH. At all evonts she loved 
and she loved greatly. I have only 
pity and affection for her. 

c.-c. And if she loved what d’you 
drink she felt when she saw that 
she had ruined liughie? Look at 
him. He was tight last night after 
dinner and tight the night before. 


ELIZABETH. I IcnOW. 

c.-c. And she took it as a matter 
of course. How long do you sup- 
pose he’s been getting tight every 
night? Do you think he was like 
that thirty years ago? Can you 
imagine that that was a biilliant 
young man, whom eveiyone ex- 
pected to be Prime Minister? Look 
at him now. A grumpy sodden old 
fellow with false teeth. 

ELrzABETH. You have false teeth, 
too. 

c.-c. Yes, but damn it all, they fit. 
She’s mined him and she knows 
she’s ruined him. 

EUZABETH (looking at him suspi- 
ciously). Why are you saying all 
this to me? 

c.-c. Am I hurting your feelings? 

I 

ELIZABETH. I think I’vo had enough 
for the present. 

C.-G. I’ll go and have a look at the 
gold-fish. I want to soo Arnold 
when he comes in. (Politelij) I’m 
afraid we’ve been boring Mr. Lu- 
ton. 

TEDDIE. Not at all. 

c.-c. Wlien are you going back to 
the F.M.S.? 

TEDDIE. In about a month. 

C.-C. I see. (He goes out.) 

ELIZABETH. I wonder what he has 
at the back of liis head. 

TEDDIE. D’you think he was talking 
at you? 
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ELIZABETH. He’s a.s clever a.s a bag- 
ful of monkeys. 

(There is a moment's pause, teddie 
hesitates a little and when he 
speaks it is in a dif event tone. He 
is grave and somewhat nervous.) 

TEDDIE. It seems very difficult to 
get a few minutes alone with you. 
I wonder if you’ve been making it 
difficult? 

ELIZABETH. I wanted to think. 

TEDDIE. I’ve made up my mind to 
go away tomorrow. 

ELIZABETH. Why? 

TEDDIE. I want you altogether or 
not at alL 

ELIZABETH. You’rc SO arbitrary. 

TEDDIE. You said you— you said you 
caied for me. 

ELIZABETH. I do. 

TEDDIE. Do you mind if we talk it 
over now? 

ELIZABETH. No. 

TEDDIE (frowning). It makes mo 
feel rather shy and awkward. I’ve 
repeated to myself over and over 
again exactly what I want to say 
to you. and now all I’d prepared 
seems rather footling. 

ELIZABETH. I’m so afraid I’m going 
to cry. 

TEDDIE. I feel it’s all so tremen- 
dously serious and I think we 
ought to keep emotion out of it. 
You’re rather emotional, aren’t 
you? 


EHZ.VBETH (half smiling and half 
in tears). So are you for the matter 
of that. 

TEDDIE. That’s why I wanted to 
have everything I meant to say to 
you cut and dried. I think it would 
be awfully unfair if I made love 
to you and all that sort of thing, 
and you were carried away. I wrote 
it all down and thought I’d send 
it to you as a letter. 

ELIZABETH. Why didn’t you? 

TEDDIE. I got the wind up. A letter 
seems so— so cold. You see, I love 
you so awfully. 

ELIZABETH. For goodness’ su’ko 
don’t say that. 

TEDDIE. You mustn’t cry. Please 
don’t, or I shall go all to pieces. 

ELIZABETH (trying to smile). I’m 
sorry. It doesn’t mean anything 
really. It’s only tears running out 
of my eyes. 

TEDDIE. Our only chance is to be 
awfully matter-of-fact. 

(He stops for a moment. He finds 
it quite difficult to control himself. 
He clears his throat. He frowns 
with annoyance at himself.) 

ELIZABETH. What’s tfio matter? 

TEDDIE. I’ve got a sort of lump in 
my throat. It is idiotic. I think I’ll 
have a cigarette. (She watches him 
in silence while he lights a cigar- 
ette) You see, I’ve never been in 
love with anyone before, not really. 
It’s knocked mo endways. I don’t 
know how I can live without you 
now, . . . Does that old fool know 
I’m in love with you? 
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ELTZABETH. I thinlc SO. 

TEDDiE. When he was talldng about 
Lady Kitty smashing up Lord Por- 
teous’ career I tliought there was 
something at the back of it. 

ELIZABETH. I think he was trying 
to persuade me not to smash up 
yours. 

TEDDIE. I’m sure that’s veiy consid- 
erate of him, but I don’t happen 
to have one to smash. I wish I had. 
It’s the only time in my life I’ve 
wished I were a hell of a swell so 
that I could chuck it aU and show 
you how much more you are to me 
than anything else in the world. 

SUZABETH {affectionately) . You’re 
a dear old thing, Teddie. 

TEDDIE. You know, I don’t really 
know how to make love, but if I 
did I couldn’t do it now because I 
just want to be absolutely practical. 

ELIZABETH {chaffing him) . I’m glad 
you don’t know how to make love. 
It would be almost more than I 
could bear. 

TEDDIE. You see. I’m not at all ro- 
mantic and that sort of thing. I’m 
just a common or garden business 
man. All this is so dreadfully se- 
rious and I think we ought to be 
sensible. 

ELIZABETH {vHth o break in her 
voice). You owl! 

OEDDiE. No, Elizabeth, don’t say 
things like diat to me. I want you 
to consider all the pros and cons, 
and my heart’s tliumping against 
my chest, and you know I love you, 
I love you, I love you. 


ELIZABETH {in a sigh of passion) 
Oh, my precious 1 

TEDDIE {impatiently, but with him- 
self, rather than with Elizabeth). 
Don’t be idiotic, Elizabeth. I’m not 
going to tell you that I can’t live 
without you and a lot of muck like 
that. You know that you mean 
everything in the world to me. {Al- 
most giving it up as a bad job) 
Oh, my God! 

ELIZABETH {her voice faltering). 
D’you think there’s anything you 
can say to me that I don't Icnow 
already? 

TEDDIE {desperately). But I have- 
n’t said a single thing I wanted to. 
I’m a business man and I want to 
put it all in a business way, if you 
understand what I mean. 

ELIZABETH {smiling). I don’t be- 
lieve you’re a very good business 
man. 

TEDDEE {sharply). You don’t loiow 
what you’re talking about. I’m a 
fli'st-rale business man, but some- 
how tliis is different. {Hopelessly) 
I don’t know why it won’t go right. 

ELIZABETH. What are we going to 
do about it? 

TEDDIE. You see, it’s not just be- 
cause you’re awfully pretty that I 
love you. I’d love you just as much 
if you were old and ugly. It’s you 
I love, not what you look like. And 
it’s not only love; love be Mowed! 
It’s that I like you so tremendously. 
I think you’re such a ripping good 
sort. I just want to be with you, 
I feel so jolly and happy just to 
tiiink you’re there. I’m so awfully 
fond of you. 
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ELIZABETH (laughing through her 
tears). I don’t know if this is your 
idea of introducing a business 
proposition. 

teddie. Damn you, you won’t let 
me. 

ELIZABETH. You Said "Damn you.” 

TEDDIE. I meant it. 

ELIZABETH. YouT voicc sounded as 
if you meant it, you perfect duck! 

TEDDIE. Really, Elizabetli, you’re 
intolerable. 

ELIZABETH. I’m doing nodiiiig. 

TEDDIE. Yes, you are, you’re put- 
ting me oil my blow. W^at I want 
to say is perfectly simple. I’m a 
very ordinary business man. 

ELIZABETH. You’ve Said that before. 

TEDDIE (angrily). Shut up. I have- 
n’t got a bob besides what I earn. 
I’ve got no position. I’m nothing. 
You’re rich and you’re a big pot 
and you’ve got everything that 
anyone can want. It’s awful cheek 
my saying anything to you at all. 
But after all there’s only one thing 
that really matters in the world, 
and that’s love. I love you. Chuck 
aU this, Elizabeth, and come to me. 

ELIZABETH. Are you cross with me? 

TEDDIE. Furious. 

ELIZABETH. Darling! 

TEDDIE. If you don’t want me tell 
me so at once and let me get out 
quickly. 
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ELIZABETH. Teddie, nothing in the 
world matters anything to me but 
you. I’ll go wherever you take me. 
I love you. 

TEDDIE (all to pieces). Oh. my 
God! 

ELIZABETH. Does it mo.Tn as much 
to you as that? Oh, Teddie! 

TEDDIE (trying to control himself). 
Don’t be a fool, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. It’s you’ie the fool. 
Y’ou’re making me cry. 

TEDDIE. You’re so damned emo- 
tional. 

ELIZABETH. Damned emotional 
yourself. I’m sure you’re a rotten 
business man. 

TEDDIE. I don’t care what you 
think. You’ve made me so awfully 
happy. I say, what a lark life’s 
going to be! 

ELIZABETH. Teddie, you are an 
angel. 

TEDDIE. Let’s get out quick. It’s no 
good wasting time. Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. What? 

TEDDIE. Nothing. I just like to say 
Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. YoU fooll 
TEDDIE. I say, can you shoot? 
ELIZABETH. No. 

TEDDIE. m teach you. You don’t 
know how ripping it is to start out 
from your camp at dawn and travel 
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through the jungle. And you’re so 
tired at night and the sky’s all 
sttu-ry. It’s a fair treat. Of course 
I didn’t want to say anything about 
all that till you’d decided. I’d made 
up my mind to be absolutely prac- 
tical. 

ELIZABETH (chaffing him). The 
only practical thing you said was 
tiiat love is the only thing that 
really matters. 

TEDDm (happily). Pull the other 
leg next time, will you? I rhould 
have to have one longer than the 
other, 

ELIZABETH. Isn’t it fun being in 
love with some one who’s in love 
with you? 

TEDDiE. I say, I think I’d better 
v.lear out at once, don’t you? It 
seems rather rotten to stay on in— in 
tliis house. 

ELIZABETH. You can’t go tonight. 
There’s no train. 

TEDDIE. I’ll go tomorrow. I’ll wait 
in London till you’re ready to join 
me. 

ELIZABETH. I’m not going to leave 
a note on the pin-cushion like Lady 
Kitty, you know. I’m going to tell 
Arnold. 

TEDDIE, Are you? Don’t you think 
tliere’ll be an awful bother? 

ELIZABETH. I must facc it. I should 
hate to be sly and deceitful. 

CEDoiE. Well, then, let’s face it to- 
gether. 

ELIZABETH. No, I’ll talk to Arnold 
by myself. 


TEDDIE. You won't let anyone in. 
fluence you? 

ELIZABETH. No. 

(He holds out his hand and she 
takes it. They look into one an- 
other’s eyes with grace, almost sol- 
emn affection. There is the .sound 
outside of a car dricing up.) 

ELIZABETH. There’s the car, Ar- 
nold’s come back. I must go and 
bathe my eyes. I don’t want them 
to see I’ve been crying. 

TEDDIE. All right. (As she is going) 
Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH (stopping). What? 

TEDDIE. Bless you. 

ELIZABETH (affectionately). Idiot! 
( She goes out of the door and ted- 
DiE through the French window 
into the garden. For an instant the 
room is empty. Arnold comes in. 
He sits down and takes some 
papers out of his despatch-case. 
LADY KITTY enters. He gets up.) 

LADY KrrTY. I saw you come in. Oh, 
my dear, don’t get up. There’s no 
reason why you should be so dread- 
fully polite to me. 

ARNOLD. I’ve just nmg for a cup 
of tea. 

LADY KITTY. Perhaps we shall have 
the chance of a little talk. We don’t 
seem to have had five minutes by 
ourselves. I want to make your 
acquaintance, 3mu know. 

ABNOLD. I should like you to know 
that it’s not by my wish that my 
father is here. 
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lahy kitty. But I’m so interested 
to see him. 

abnold. I was afraid that you and 
Lord Porteous must find it embar- 
rassing. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, no. Hughie was 
his greatest friend. They were at 
Eton and Oxford together. I think 
your father has improved so much 
since I saw him last. He wasn’t 
good-looking as a young man, but 
now he’s quite handsome. 

(The FOOTMAN brings in a tray on 
which are tea-things.) 

LADY KITTY. Shall I pOUT it OUt foT 
you? 

ARNOLD. Tlianlc you very much. 

L.ADY KITTY. Do you take sugar? 

ARNOLD. No. I gave it up during 
the war. 

LADY KITTY. So wise of you. It’s so 
bad for the figure. Besides being 
patriotic, of course. Isn’t it absurd 
that I should ask my son if he takes 
sugar or not? Life is really very 
quaint. Sad, of course, but oh, so 
quaint! Often I lie in lied at night 
and have a good laugh to myself 
as I think how quaint life is. 

ARNOLD. I’m afraid I’m a very se- 
rious person. 

LADY icrrry. How old are you now, 
Arnold? 

ARNOLD. Thirty-five. 

LADY lOTTY. Are you really? Of 
course, I was a child when I mar- 
ried yonr father. 
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ARNOLD. Really, He always told me 
you were twentj'-two. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, what nonseiisci 
Why, I was married out of the 
nursery. I put my hair up for the 
first time on my wedding-day. 

ARNOLD. Wliere is Lord Porteous? 

LADY Kim', My dear, it sounds too 
absurd to hear you call him Lord 
Porteous. Why don’t you call liim— 
Uncle Hughie? 

ARNOLD. He doesn’t happen to h( 
my uncle. 

LADY KITTY. No, but he’s your god- 
father. You know, I’m sure you’ll 
like him when you know him bet- 
ter. I’m so hoping that you and 
Elizabeth will come and stay with 
us in Florence. I simply adore Eb'z- 
abeth. She’s too beautiful. 

ARNOLD. Her hair is very pretty. 

LADY KITTY. It’s not touched up, 
is it? 

ARNOLD. Oh, no, 

LADY KITTY. I just Wondered. It’s 
rather a coincidence that her hail 
should be the same colour as mine, 
I suppose it shows that your father 
and you are attracted by just the 
same tiling. So interesting, hered- 
ity, isn’t it? 

ARNOLD. Very. 

LADY KITTY. Of course, sincc J 
joined the Catholic Church I don't 
believe in it any more. Darwin and 
all that sort of thing. Too dreadful 
Wicked, you know. Besides, it’s not 
very vood form, is it? 
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(cHAMPiON-CHENEY comBs iti from 
the garden.) 

c.-c. Do I intrude? 

LADY KITTY. Come in, Clive. Ar- 
nold and I have been having .such 
a wonderful heart-to-heart talk. 

a.-c. Very nice. 

ahnold. Father, I stepped in for a 
moment at the Haiveys’ on my 
way back. It’s simply criminal what 
they’re doing with that house. 

c.-c. What are they doing? 

ABNOLD. It’s an almost perfect 
Georgian house and tliey’ve got a 
lot or dreadful Victorian furniture. 
I ga^e them my ideas on the sub- 
ject, but it’s quite hopeless. They 
said they were attached to their 
furniture. 

c.-c. Arnold should have been an 
interior decorator. 

LADY KITTY. He has wonderful 
taste. He gets that from me. 

ABNOLD. I suppose I have a certain 
flair. I have a passion for decorat- 
ing houses. 

LADY KITTY. You’ve made this one 
charming. 

c.-c. D’you remember, we just had 
chintzes and comfortable chairs 
when we lived here, Kitty. 

LADY KITTY, perfectly hideous, 
wasn’t it? 

c.-c. In those days gentlemen and 
ladies were not expected to have 
taste. 


ARNOLD. You know, I’ve been look- 
ing at this chair again. Since Lord 
Porteous said the legs weren’t right 
I’ve been vciy uneasy. 

lady KITTY. He only said that be- 
cause he was in a bad temper. 

c.-c. His temper seems to me very 
short these (lays, Kitty. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, it iS. 

ARNOLD. You feel he loiows what 
he’s talking about. I gave seventy- 
five pounds for that chair. I’m very 
seldom taken in. I always think if 
a thing’s right you feel it. 

c.-c. Well, don’t let it disturb your 
night’s rest. 

ABNOLD. But, my dear father, that’s 
just what it (ioes. I had a most hor- 
rible dieam about it last night. 

LADY KITTY. Here is Hughie. 

ABNOLD. Tm going to fetch a book 
I have on Old English furniture. 
There’s an illustration of a chair 
which is almost identical with this 
one. 

(porteous comes in.) 

PORTEOUS. Quite a family gather- 
ing, by Georgel 

c.-c. I was thinking just now we’d 
make a very pleasing picture of a 
typical English home. 

ABNOLD. I’ll he back in five min- 
utes. There’s something I want to 
show you, Lord Porteous. (He goes 
out.) 

e.-o. Would you like to play piquet 
with me, Hughie? 
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POKTEOUS. Not particularly. 

c.-c. You were never much of a 
piquet player, were you? 

ponTEOus. M) dear Clive, you 
people don’t raow what piquet is 
in England. 

c.-c. Let’s have a game then. You 
may make money. 

POHTEOUS. I don’t want to play 
with you. 

LADY KITTY. I don’t kuow why not, 
Hughie. 

POHTEOUS. Let me tell you that I 
don’t like your manner. 

C.-C. I’m Sony for that. I’m afraid 
I can’t offer to change it at my age. 

POHTEOUS. I don’t know what you 
want to be hanging around here 
for. 

c.-c. A natural attacliment to my 
home. 

POHTEOUS. If you’d had any tact 
you’d have kept out of the way 
while we were nere. 

c.-c. My dear Hughie, I don’t un- 
derstand your attitude at all. If I’m 
willing to let bygones be bygones 
why should you object? 

POHTEOUS. Damn it all, they’re not 
bygones. 

C.-C. After all, I am the injured 
party. 

POHTEOUS. How the devil are you 
die injured paity? 


c.-c. Well, you did run away with 
my wife, didn’t you? 

LADY KITTY. Now, don’t let’s go 
into ancient history. I can’t see why 
we shouldn’t all be friends. 

POHTEOUS. I beg you not to inter- 
fere, Kitty. 

LADY KITTY. I’m Very fond of CUve. 

POHTEOUS. You never cared two 
straws for Clive. You only say that 
to irritate me. 

LADY KITTY. Not at all. I don’t see 
why he shouldn’t come and stay 
with us. 

c.-c. I’d love to. I think Florence 
in spring-time is delightful. Havcf 
you central heating? 

POHTEOUS. I never liked you, I don’t 
like you now, and I never shall 
like you. 

C.-C. How very unfortunate! be- 
cause I liked you, I like you now, 
and I shall continue to like you. 

LADY KITTY. There’s something very 
nice about you, Chve. 

POHTEOUS. If you think that, why 
the devil did you leave him? 

LADY KITTY. Are you going to re- 
proach me because I loved you? 
How utterly, utterly, utterly de- 
testable you are! 

C.-C. Now, now, don’t quarrel with 
one another. 

LADY KITTY. It’s all liis fault. I’m 
the easiest person in the world to 
live with. But really he’d try the 
patience of a saint. 
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c.-c. Come, come, don’t get upset, 
Kitty. When two people live to- 
gether there must be a certain 
amount of give and take. 

eoKTCous. I don’t know what tlie 
devil you’re talking about. 

c.-c. It hasn’t escaped my observa- 
tion that you are a little inclined 
to trip. Many couples are. I think 
it’s a pity. 

POHTEOUS. Would you have the 
very great kmdne.ss to mind your 
own business? 

Lady kitty. It is his bu.siness. He 
naturally wants me to be happy. 

c.-c. J have the very greatest afiFcc- 
tion for Kitty. 

POHTEOUS. Then why the devil 
didn’t you look after her properly? 

E.-c. My dear Hughie, you were 
my gieate.st friend. I tnisted you. 
It may have been rash. 

.POHTEOUS. It was inexcusable. 

CADY KITTY. 1 don’t loiow what you 
mean by that, Hughie. 

I’OKTEOUS. Don’t, don’t, don’t try 
.md bully me, Kitty. 

CADY KITTY, Oh, I know what you 
mean. 

POHTEOUS. Then why the devil did 
you say you didn’t? 

LADY KITTY. When I think that I 
sacrificed evei-jtbing for that manl 
And for thirty years I’ve had to 
live in a filthy marble palace with 
no sanitary conveniences. 


c.-c. D’you mean to say you haven’t 
got a bathroom? 

LADY KITTY. I’ve had to wash in a 
tub. 

c.-c. My poor Kilty, how you’ve 
suffercdl 

POHTEOUS. Really, Kitty, I’m sick of 
hearing of the sacrifices you made. 
I suppose you think I sacrificed 
nothing. I should have been Prime 
Minister by now if it hadn’t been 
for you. 

LADY KITTY. Nonsensel 

POHTEOUS. What do you mean by 
that? Everyone said I should be 
Ihiine Minister. Shouldn’t I have 
been Prime Minister, Clive? 

c.-c. It was certainly the genera] 
expectation. 

POHTEOUS. I was the most promis- 
ing young man of my day. I was 
bound to get a scat in the Cabinet 
at the next election. 

LADY KITTY. They’d have found 
you out just as I’ve found you out. 
I’m sick of hearing that I ruined 
your career. You never had a career 
to ruin. Prime Minister! You 
haven’t the brain. You haven’t the 
character. 

c.-c. Cheek, pash, and a gift of the 
gab will serve very well instead, 
you know. 

LADY kitty. Besides, in politics it’s 
not tlie men that matter. It’s the 
women at the back of them. I could 
have made Clive a Cabinet Minis- 
ter if I’d wanted to. 

POHTEOUS. Clive? 
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LADY KITTY. With my beaut}', my 
charm, my force of character, my 
wt, I could have done anything. 

POHTEOU.S. Clive was nothing but 
my politictd secretary. When I was 
Prime Minister I might have made 
him Coi'ernor of some Colony or 
other. Western Australia, say. Out 
of pure kindliness. 

LADY KITTY (with flashing eyes). 
D’you think I would have buried 
myself in Western Australia? With 
my beauty? My chann? 

POBTEous. Or Barbadoes, perhaps. 

LADY KITTY (furioiishj) . Barbadoes! 
Barbadoes can go to— Barbadoes. 

poHTEous. That’s all you’d have 
got. 

LADY KITTY. Nonsense! I’d have 
India. 

POHTEOUS. I would never havo 
given you India. 

Lady kitty. You would have given 
me India. 

POHTEOUS. I tell you I wouldn’t. 

LiUjy KITTY. Tlie King would have 
given me India. The nation would 
have insisted on my having India. 

I would havo been a vice-reine or 
notliing. 

PORTEOiis. I tell you that as long 
as the interests of the British Em- 
pire-Damn it all, my teeth are 
coming outi (He hurries from ihe 
room.) 

LADY KITTY. It’s too much. I can’t 
bear it anv more. I’ve put up with 
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him for thirty years and now I’m 
at the end of my tether. 

C.-C. Calm yourself, my dear Kitty. 

LADY KITTY. I Won’t listen to a 
word. I \ e quite made up mv mind. 
Its finished, finished, finished. 
(With a change of tone) I was so 
touched when I heard that vou 
never lived in this house again after 
I left it. 

c.-c. The cuckoos have always been 
very plentiful. Tlieir note has a 
personal application which, I must 
say, I have found exti-emely offen- 
sive. 

laiDY KITTY. When I saw that you 
didn’t marry again I couldn’t help 
thinking that you .still loved me. 

C.-C. 1 am one of the few men f 
know who is able to profit b} ex- 
perience. 

LADY KITTY. In the eyes of the 
Church I am still your wife. The 
Church is so wise. It knows that 
in the end a woman always comes 
back to her first love. Clive, I am 
willing to return to vou. 

C.-C. My dear Kitty, I couldn’t take 
advantage of your momentary vexa- 
tion with Hughie to let you take a 
step which I know you would bit- 
terly 1 egret. 

LADY KITTY. You’ve Waited for me 
a long time. For Arnold’s sake. 

r.-c. Do }'ou think we really need 
bother about Arnold? In the last 
tiiirty years he’s had time to grow 
used to ihe situation. 

LADY KITTY (with a little smile). I 
think I’ve sown my wild oats, 
Clh’e. 
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c.-c. I haven’t. I was a good young 
inan, Kitty. 

I.ADY KITTY. I knOW. 

c.-c. And I’m very glad, because it 
has enabled me to be a wicked old 
one. 

LADY KITTY. I beg youT Dordon. 
(abnold comes in with a large 
book in his hand.) 

AHNOLD. I say. I’ve foimd the book 
I was hunting for. Olil isn’t Lord 
Porteous here? 

lady kitty. One moment, Arnold. 
Your father and I arc busy. 

ABNOLD. I’m so Sony. (He goes 
out into the garden.) 

LADY KITTY. Explain yoiu'self, Clive. 

c.-c. When you ran away from me, 
Kitty, I was sore and angry and 
miserable. But above all I felt a 
fool. 

LADY KITTY. Men are so vain. 

c.-c. But I was a student of history, 
and presently 1 reflected that I 
shared my misfortune with very 
nearly aU the greatest men. 

LADY KITTY. I’m a great reader my- 
self. It has always struck me as 
peculiar. 

C.-C. The explanation is very sim- 
ple. Women dislike intelligence, 
and when they find it in their hus- 
bands they revenge themselves on 
tliem in the only way they can, by 
making them— well, what you made 
me. 


LADY KiriY. It’s ingenious. It may 
be tnie. 

c.-c. I felt I had done my duty by 
society and I determined to devote 
the rest of my life to my own en- 
tertainment. Tlie House of Com- 
mons had always bored me exces- 
sively and the scandal of our di- 
vorce gave me an opportunity to 
resign my scat. I have been relieved 
to find that tho country got on 
perfectly well without me. 

lady kitty. But has love never 
entered your life? 

c.-c. Tell me frankly, Kitty, don’t 
you think people make .a lot of un- 
necessary fuss about love? 

lady kitty. It’s the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world. 

c.-c. You’re incondgible. Do you 
really think it was worth sacrificing 
so much for? 

LADY KITTY. My deal' Clive, I don’t 
mind telling you that if I had my 
lime over again I should be un- 
faidiful to you, but I should not 
leave you. 

c.-c. For some years I was notori- 
ously the prey of a secret sorrow. 
But I found so many charming 
creatures who were anxious to con- 
sole that in the end it grew rather 
fatiguing. Out of regard to my 
health I ceased to frequent the 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair. 

LADY KITTY. And since then? 

c.-c. Since then I have allowed my- 
self the luxury of assisting finan- 
cially a succession of dear little 
thinss, in a somewhat humble 
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Sphere, between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five. 

L.\DY KITTY. I cannot understand 
the infatuation of men for young 
gir].s. I think they’re so dull. 

c.-c. It’s a matter of taste. I love 
old wine, old friends and old 
books, but I like young women. On 
their twenty-fifth birthday I give 
them a diamond ring and tell them 
they must no longer waste their 
youth and beauty on an old fogey 
like me. We have a most affecting 
scene, my technique on these oc- 
casions is perfect, and then I start 
all over again. 

LADY KITTY. You’re a wicked old 
man, Clive. 

c.-c. That’s what I told you. But, 
by George! I’m a happy one. 

lady kitty. There’s only one 
course open to me now. 

c.-c. What is that? 

LADY KITTY {witli a flashing smile) . 
To go and dress for dinner. 

c.-c. Capital. I will follow your 
example. 

(As LADY KITTY goes out ELIZA- 
BETH comes in. ) 

ELIZABETH. Where is Arnold? 

C.-C. He’s on the tenace. I’ll call 
him. 

ELIZABETH. Don’t bother. 

c.-c. I was just strolling along to 
my cottage to put on a dinner 
jacket. (As he goes out) Arnold. 
(Exit c.-c.) 
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AnNOLD. Hulloa! (He comes in, 
Oh, Elizabetli, I’ve found an illus 
tration here of a chair which is ul 
most identical with mine. It’s datci ' 
1750. Look! 

ELIZABETH. That’s very interestino 

AHNOLD. I want to show it to Poi« 
teous. (Mooing a chair which has 
been misplaced) You km w, it does 
exasperate me the way people will 
not lea\-e things alone. I no soener 
put a thing in its place tiiau some 
body moves it. 

ELIZABETH. It must hc maddening 
for you. 

ABNOLD. It is. You are the worst 
offender. I can’t think why you 
don’t take the pride that I do in 
the house. After all, it’s one of the 
show places in the country. 

ELIZABETH. I’m afraid you find me 
very unsatisfactory. 

ABNOLD (good-humouredly). I 
don’t know about that. But my two 
subjects are politics and decoration. 

I should be a perfect fool if I 
didn’t see that you don’t care two 
straws about either. 

ELIZABETH. We haven’t very much 
in common, Arnold, have we? 

ABNOLD. I don’t think you can 
blame me for that. 

ELIZABETH. I don't. I blame you for 
notliing. I have no fault to find 
with you. 

ABNOLD (surprised at her signifi- 
cant tone). Good gracious me! 
What’s die meaning of all this? 
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ELIZABETH. Well, I don’t think 
there’s any object in beating about 
the bush. I want you to let me go. 

ABNOLD. Go where? 

ELIZABETH. Away. For always. 

ABNOLD. My dear cliild, what are 
you talking about? 

ELIZABETH. I Want to be free. 

ABNOLD {amused rather than dis- 
concerted). Don’t be ridiculous, 
darling. I daj-esay you’re run down 
and want a change, I’ll take you 
over to Paris for a fortnight if you 
like. 

ELIZABETH. I shouldn't have spoken 
to you if I hadn’t quite made up 
my mind. We’ve been married for 
three years and I don’t think it’s 
been a great success. I’m frankly 
bored by the life you want me to 
lead. 

.\nNOLD. Well, if you’ll allow me 
to say so, the fault is yours. We 
lead a veiy distinguished, useful 
life. Wo know a lot of extremely 
nice people. 

ELIZABETH. I’-u quite willing to al- 
low that the fault is mine. But how 
does that make it any better? I’m 
only twentj’-five If I’ve made a 
mistake I have time to correct it. 

ARNOLD. I can’t bring myself to 
take you very seriously. 

ELIZABETH. You See, I don’t love 
you. 

ARNOLD. Well, I’m awfully sony. 
But you weren’t obliged to many 
me. You’ve made your bed and 
I’m afraid you must lie on it. 


ELIZABETH. That’s one of the falsest 
proverbs in tlie English language. 
Why should you lie on the bed 
you’ve made if you don’t want to? 
There’s always the floor, 

ARNOLD. For goodness’ sake don’t 
be funny, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. I've quite made up my 
mind to leave you, Arnold. 

ARNOLD. Come, come, Elizabeth, 
you must be sensible. You haven’t 
any reason to leave me. 

ELIZABETH. Why should you wish 
to keep a woman tied to you who 
wants to be free? 

ARNOLD. I happen to be in love 
with you. 

ELIZABETH. You might have said 
that before. 

ARNOLD. I thou^l you’d lake it for 
granted. You can’t expect a man to 
go on making love to his wife after 
three years. I’m very busy. I’m aw- 
fully keen on politics and I’ve 
worked like a dog to make this 
house a thing of beaut)’. After all, 
a man marries to have a home, but 
also because he doesn’t want to be 
bothered with sex and all that sort 
of thing. I fell in love with you the 
first time I saw you and I’ve been 
in love ever since. 

ELIZABETH. I’m soriy, but if you're 
not in love with a man his love 
doesn’t mean very much to you. 

ARNOLD. It’s so uDgiateful. I’ve 
done everytliing in me world for 
you. 

ELIZABETH, You’ve been very kind 
to me. But you’ve asked me to lead 
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a life I don’t like and that I’m not 
suited for. I’m awfully Sony to 
cause you pain, but now you must 
let me go. 

ARNOLD. Nonsense! I’m a good deal 
older than you are and I think I 
have a little more sense. In your 
interests as well as in mine I’m not 
going to do anything of the sort. 

ELIZABETH (with o Smile). How 
can you prevent me? You can't 
keep me under lock and key. 

ARNOLD. Please don’t talk to me as 
if I were a foolish child. You’re my 
wife and you’re going to remain 
my wife. 

ELIZABETH. Wliat sort of a life do 
you think we should lead? Do you 
think therc’d be any more happi- 
ness for yon than for me? 

ARNOLD. But what is it precisely 
that you suggest? 

ELIZABETH, Well, I Want you to let 
me divorce you. 

ARNOLD (astoimded) . Me? Thank 
you very much. Are you under the 
impression I’m going to sacrifice my 
career for a whim of yours? 

ELIZABETH. How will it do that? 

.ARNOLD, My seat’s wobbly enough 
as it is. Do you think I’d be able 
io hold it if I were in a divorce 
case? Even if it were a put-up job, 
as most divorces are nowadays, it 
would damn me. 

ELIZABETH, It’s rather hard on a 
woman to be divorced. 

ARNOLD (with sudden suspicion). 
What do you mean by that? Are 
you ill love with some one? 


ELIZABETH. Yes. 

ARNOLD, Who? 

ELIZABETH. Teddie Luton. 

(He i.s astonished for a moment, 
then bursts into a laugh.) 

ARNOLD. My poor child, how can 
you be so ridiculous? Why, he 
hasn’t a bob. He’s a perfectly com- 
monplace young man, It’s so ab- 
surd I can’t even be angry with 
you. 

ELIZABETH. Tve fallen desperated 
in love with him, Arnold. 

ARNOLD. Well, you’d better fall des- 
perately out. 

ELIZABETH. He wants to marry me, 

ARNOLD. I daresay he does. He can 
go to hell. 

ELIZABETH. It’s no good talking like 
tliat. 

ARNOLD. Is he your lover? 

ELIZABETH. No, certainly not. 

.ARNOLD. It shows that he’s a meat 
skunk to take advimtage of my hos. 
pitalily to make love to )ou. 

EUZABETH. He’s never even kissed 
me. 

ARNOLD. I’d by telling that to the 
horse marines if I were yi u. 

ELIZABETH. It’s because I wanted 
to do nothing shabby that I told 
you straight out how things were. 

ARNOLD. How long have you been 
thinking of this? 
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ELIZABETH. I’ve been in love with 
Teddie ever since 1 knew him. 

abnold, And you never thought of 
me at all, I suppose. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yes, I did. I was 
miserable. But I can’t help myself. 
1 wish I loved you, but I don’t. 

abnold. I recommend you to think 
very carefully before you do any' 
thing foolish. 

ELIZABETH. I have thought very 
caretylly. 

ABNOLD. By Godl I don’t know why 
I don’t give you a sound hiding. 
I’m not sure if that wouldn’t be 
the best thing to bring you to your 
senses. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Arnold, don’t take 
it like that. 

ABNOLD. How do you expect me to 
take it? You come to me quite 
calmly and say; ''I’ve had enough 
of you. We’ve been married three 
years and I think I’d like to marry 
somebody else now. Shall I bieak 
up your home? What a bore for 
youl Do you mind my divorcing 
you? It’ll smash up yom- career, 
will it? What a pityl” Oh, no, my 

f irl I may be a tool, but I’m not a 
amned fool. 

ELIZABETH. Tcddie is leaving here 
by the first toain tomorrow. I warn 
you that I mean to join him as soon 
as he can make the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

abnold. Where is he? 

ELizABETB. I don’t know. I SUp' 
pose he’s in his room. 


(abnold goes to the door and 
calls.) 

ARNOLD. George I (For a moment 
he toalks up and down the worn 
impatiently. Elizabeth watches 
him. The footman comes in.) 

FOOTMAN. Yes, sir. 

ABNOLD. Tell Mr. Luton to come 
here at once. 

ELEZABETH. Ask Mr. Luton if he 
wouldn’t mind coming here for a 
moment. 

FOOTMAN. Very good, madam. 
(Exit FOOTMAN.) 

ELIZABETH. What are you going to 
say to hvnP 

abnold. That’s my business. 

ELIZABETH. I Wouldn’t make a 
scene if I were you. 

abnold. I’m not going to make a 
scene. (They wait in silence) Why 
did you insist on my mother com- 
ing here? 

ELIZABETH, II Seemed to me rather 
absurd to take up the attitude that 
I should be contaminated by her 
when . . . 

abnoijj (interrupting). When you 
were proposing to do exactly the 
same thing. Well, now you’ve seen 
her what do you think of her? Do 
you think it’s been a success? Is 
that the sort of woman a man 
would like his mother to be? 

elizabetiI;. I've been ashamed. 
I’ve been so sorry. It all seemed 
dreadful and horrible. This mom- 
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ing I happened to notice a rose in 
the garden. It was all overblown 
and bedraggled. It looked like a 
painted old woman. And I remem- 
bered that I’d looked at it a day or 
two ago. It was lovely then, fresh 
and blooming and fragrant. It may 
be hideous now, but that doesn’t 
take away from the beauty it had 
once. That was real. 

AHNOLD. Poeti-y, by GodI As if this 
were the moment for poetry! 
(teddie comas in. He has changed 
into a dinner jacket.) 

TEDDIE (to Elizabeth). Did you 
want me? 

ARNOLD. I sent for you. (teddie 
looks from Arnold to Elizabeth. 
He sees that something has hap- 
pened) When would it be con- 
venient for you to leave this house? 

TEDDIE. I was proposing to go to- 
morrow morning. But I can veiy 
well go at once if you like. 

ARNOLD. I do like. 

TEDDIE. Very well. Is there any- 
thing else you wish to say to me? 

ARNOLD. Do you think it was a 
very honourable thing to come 
down here and make love to my 
wife? 

TEDDIE. No, I don’t. I haven’t been 
very happy about it. That’s why 
I wanted to go away. 

ARNOLD. Upon my word you’re 
cool. 

TEDDIE. I’m afraid it’s no good say- 
ing I’m sorry and that sort of thing. 
You know what the situation is. 

ARNOLD. Is it true that you want to 
marry EhzabethP 
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TEDDIE. Yes. I should like to marry 
her as .soon as ever I can, 

ARNOLD. Have you thought of me 
at all? Has it struck you that you’re 
destroying my home and breaking 
up my happiness? 

TEDDIE. I don’t see how there could 
be much happiness for you if Eliza- 
beth doesn’t care for you. 

ARNOLD. Let me tell you that I 
refuse to have my home broken up 
by a twopenny-halfpenny adven* 
turer who takes advantage of s 
foolish woman. I refuse to allow 
myself to be divorced. I can’t pre- 
vent my wife from going off with 
you if she’s determined to make a 
damned fool of herself, but this I 
tell you: nothing will induce me to 
divorce her. 

ELIZABETH. Amold, that would be 
monstrous. 

TEDDIE. We could force you. 
ARNOLD. How? 

TEDDIE. If we went away together 
openly you’d have to bring an ac- 
tion. 

ARNOLD. Twenty-four hours after 
you leave this house I shall go 
down to Brighton with a choms- 
girl. And neitiier you nor I will be 
able to get a divorce. We’ve had 
enough divorces in our family. And 
now get out, get out, get out! 
(teddie looks uncertainly at Eliza- 
beth.) 

ELIZABETH (with a little smile). 
Don’t bother about me. I shall be 
all right. 

ARNOLD. Get out! Get out! 
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ACT THREE 


rhe Scene is the same as in the preceding Acts. 

It is the night of the same day as that on which takes place the action 
of the second Act. 

CHAMPioN-CHENEY and ABNOLD, both in dinner jackets, are discovered, 
CHAMPiON-CHENEY is Seated. ABNOLD wolks restUssly up and down the 
room. 


C.-C. I think, if you’ll follow my 
advice to the letter, you’ll probably 
work the ti-ick. 

ABNOLD. I don’t like it, you know. 
It’s against all my principles. 

c.-c. My dear Arnold, we all hope 
that you have before you a disthi- 
guished political career. You can’t 
feam too soon that tiire most useful 
thing about a principle is that it 
can always be sacrificed to expe- 
diency. 

ABNOLD. But supposing it doesn’t 
come off? Women are incalculable. 

c.-c. Nonsensel Men are romantic. 
A woman will always sacrifice her- 
self if you give her the opportunity. 
It is her favourite form of self- 
indulgence. 

ABNOLD. I never know whether 
you’re a humorist or a cynic, father. 

c.-c. I’m neither, my dear boy; I’m 
merely a very truthful man. But 
people are so unused to the truth 
that they’re apt to mistake it for a 
joke or a sneer. 

ABNOLD (irritably) . It seems so tm- 
fair that this should happen to me. 


C.-C. Keep your head, my boy, and 
do what I tell you. 

(lady KtTTY and Elizabeth come 
in. LADY KITTY is in a gorgeous eve- 
ning gown.) 

ELEABETH. Wliere is Lord Por- 
teous? 

C.-C. He’s on the terrace. He’s 
smoking a cigar. (Going to win- 
dow) Hughiel 
(forteous comes in.) 

POBTEOUS (loHh a grunt) . Yes? 
Where’s Mrs. Shenstone? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, she had a head- 
ache. She’s gone to bed. 

(When POBTEOUS comes in lady 
KITTY with a very haughty air 
purses her lips and takes up an 
illustrated paper, porteous gives 
her an irritated look, takes another 
illustrated paper and sits himself 
down at the other end of the room. 
They are not on speaking terms.) 

C.-C. Arnold and I have just been 
down to my cottage. 

ELIZABETH. I Wondered where 
you’d gone. 

C.-C. I came across an old photo- 
graph album this afternoon. 1 
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meant to bring it along before din- 
ner, but I forgot, so we went and 
fetched it. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, do let me see itl I 
love old photographs. 

(tfe gives her the album, and she, 
sitting down, puts it on her knees 
and begins to turn over the pages. 
He stands over her. lady kitty 
and POBTEOus take surreptUiotts 
glances at one another.) 

c.-c. I thought it might amuse you 
to see what pretty women looked 
like Sve-and-thirty years ago. That 
was the day of beautiful women. 

ELIZABETH. Do you think they were 
more beautiful then than they are 
now? 

C.-C. Oh, much. Now you see lots 
of pretty little things, but very few 
beautiful women. 

ELIZABETH. Aren't their clothes 
funny? 

c.-c. (pointing to a photograph). 
That’s Mrs. Langtry. 

ELIZABETH. She has a lovely nose. 

c.-c. She was the most wonderful 
thing you ever saw. Dowagers used 
to jump on chairs in order to get 
.1 good look at her when she came 
into a drawing-room. I was riding 
vith her once, and we had to have 
the gates of the livery stable closed 
when she was getting on her horse 
because the crowd was so great. 

ELIZABETH. And who’s that? 

c.-c. Lady Lonsdale. That's Lady 
Dudley, 
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ELIZABETH. This is an actress, isn’t 
it? 

C.-C. It is, indeed. Ellen Terry. By 
Georgel how I loved that woman! 

ELIZABETH (with a smile) . Dear 
Ellen Terry! 

C.-C. That’s Bwabs. I never saw a 
smarter man in my life. And Oliver 
Montagu. Heniy Manners with his 
eye-glass. 

ELIZABETH. Nice-looking, isn’t he? 
And this? 

C.-C. That’s Mary Anderson. I wish 
you could have seen her in “A 
Winter’s Tale.” Her beauty just 
took your breath away. And look! 
There's Lady RandolpL Bernal Os- 
borne— the wittiest man I ever 
knew. 

ELIZABETH. I think it's too sweet. 
I love their absurd bustles and 
those tight sleeves. 

C.-C. What figures they had! In 
those days a woman wasn’t sup- 

g osed to be as thin as a rail and as 
at as a pancake. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, but aren’t they 
laced in? How could they bear it? 

C.-C. They didn’t play golf then, 
and nonsense like mat, you know. 
They hunted, in a tall hat and a 
long black habit, and they were 
very gracious and charitable to the 
poor in the village. 

ELIZABETH. Did the poor like it? 

G.-C. They had a veiy diin time if 
they didn’t. When they were in 
London they drove in the Park 
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every afternoon, and they went to 
ten-course dinners, where they 
never met anybody they didn’t 
know. And they bad their box at 
the opera when Patti was singing 
or Madame Albani. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, what a lovely little 
thing! Who on earth is that? 

c.-c. That? 

ELIZABETH. She looks so fragile, 
like a piece of exquisite china, with 
aU those furs on and her face up 
against her muff, and the snow 
filing. 

c.-c. Yes, there was quite a rage at 
that time for being taken in an 
artificial snowstorm. 

ELIZABETH. What a sweet smile, so 
roguish and frank, and debonair! 
Oh, I wish I looked like that! Do 
tell me who it is! 

c.-c. Don’t you know? 

ELIZABETH. No. 

c.-c. Why— it’s Kitty. 

ELIZABETH. Lady Kitty! (To lady 
Krrry) Oh, my dear, do look! It’s 
loo ravishing. (She takes the album 
over to her impulsioely) Why 
didn’t you tell me you looked like 
that? Everybody must have been 
in love with you. (lady kitty takes 
the dbum and looks at it. Then 
she lets it slip from her hands and 
covers her face with her hands. She 
is crying) {Jn consternation) My 
dear, what’s the matter? Oh, what 
have I done? I’m so sorry, 

LADY KITTY. Don’t, don’t talk to 
me. Leave me alone. It’s stupid of 


(ELIZABETH looks at her for a mo- 
ment perplexed, then, turning 
round, slips her arm in champion- 
cheney’s and leads him out on to 
the terrace.) 

ELIZABETH {os they are going, in 
a whisper). Did you do that on 
purpose? 

(pORTEOUS gets up and goes over 
to lady kitty. He puts his hand 
on her shoulder. They remain thus 
for a little while.) 

PORTEOUS. I’m afraid I was very 
rude to you before dinner, Kitty. 

LADY kitty (taking his hand which 
is on her shoulder). It doesn’t mat- 
ter. I’m sure I was very exasperat- 
ing. 

PORTEOUS. I didn’t mean what I 
said, you know. 

LADY kitty. Neither did I. 

PORTEOUS. Of course I know that 
I’d never have been Prime Min- 
ister. 

LADY Krrry, How can you talk such 
nonsense, Hughie? No one would 
have had a chance if you’d re- 
mained in politics. 

PORTEOUS. I haven’t the character. 

LADY KITTY. You have more char- 
acter than anyone I’ve ever met. 

PORTEOUS. Besides, 1 don’t know 
that I much wanted to be Prime 
Minister. 

LADY kitty. Oh, but I should have 
been so proud of you. Of course 
you’d have been Prime Minister. 
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PORTEOUS. I’d have given you In- 
dia, you know. I think it would 
have been a very popular appoint- 
ment. 

LADY KiTTy. I don’t care twopence 
about India. I’d have been quite 
content witli Western Australia. 

PORTEOUS. My dear, you don’t 
think I’d have let you bury your- 
self in Western Australia? 

LADY KITTY. Or Barbadoes. 

PORTEOUS. Never. It sounds like a 
cure for flat feet. I’d have kept you 
in London. {He picks up the al- 
bum and is about to look at the 
photograph of lady kitty. She 
puts her hand over it.) 

LADY KITTY. No, don’t look. {He 
takes her hand away.) 

PORTEOUS. Don’t be so silly. 

lady kitty. Isn’t it hateful to grow 
old? 

PORTEOUS. You Imow, you haven’t 
changed much. 

LADY KITTY {enchanted). Oh, 
Hughie, how can you talk such 
nonsense? 

PORTEOUS. Of course you’re a little 
more mature, but that’s all. A 
woman’s all the better for being 
rather mature. 

LADY KITTY. Do you really think 
that? 

PORTEOUS. Upon my soul I do. 

lady KITTY. You’re not saying it 
just to please me? 


PORTEOUS. No, no. 

LADY KITTY. Let me look at the 
photograph again. {She takes the 
album and looks at the photograph 
complacently) The fact is, if your 
bones are good, age doesn’t really 
matter. You’ll always be beautiful. 

PORTEOUS {with a little .smile, al- 
most as if he were talking to a 
child) . It was silly of you to cr\'. 

LADY KITTY. It hasn’t made my eye- 
lashes run, has it? 

PORTEOUS. Not a bit. 

LADY KITTY. It’s Very good stuff I 
use now. They don’t stick together 
either. 

PORTEOUS. Look here, Kitt)', how 
much longer do you want to stay 
here? 

LADY KITTY. Oh, I’m quite ready to 
go whenever you like. 

PORTEOUS. Clive gets on my nerves. 
I don’t like the way he keeps hang- 
ing about you. 

LADY KITTY {surprised, rather 
amused, and delisted). Hughie, 
you don’t mean to say you’re jeal- 
ous of poor Clive? 

PORTEOUS. Of course I’m not jeal- 
ous of him, but he does look at you 
in a way that I can’t help thinking 
rather objectionable. 

LADY KITTY. Hughie, vou may 
throw me downstairs like Amy 
Robsart; you may drag me about 
the floor by the hair of my head; 
I don’t care, you’re jealous, I shall 
never grow old. 
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poHTEous. Damn it all, the man 
was your husband. 

LADY KITTY. My dear Hughie, he 
never had your style. Why, the mo- 
ment you come into a room every- 
one looks and says: "Who the de^m 
is that?” 

poRTEous. What? You think that, 
do you? Well, I daresay there’s 
something in what you say. These 
damned Radicals can say what 
they like, but, by God, Kittyl when 
a man’s a gentleman— well, damn 
it all, you know what I mean. 

LADY KITTY. I think Clive has de- 
generated dreadfully since we left 
him. 

ponraous. What do you say to 
making a bee-line for Italy and go- 
ing to San Michele? 

LADY KITTY. Oh, Hughiel It’s years 
since we were there. 

POHIKOUS. Wouldn’t you like to see 
it again— just once more? 

LADY Krrry. Do you remember the 
first time we went? It was the most 
heaventy place I’d ever seen. We’d 
only left England a month, and I 
said I’d like to spend all my life 
there. 

POBTEOUs. Of course I remember. 
And in a fortnight it was yours, 
lock, stock and barrel. 

lady KTiTY. We were very happy 
there, Hughie. 

POBTEOUS. Let’s go back once more. 

LADY kitty. I daren’t. It must he 
all peopled with the ghosts of our 


past. One should never go again to 
a place where one has been happy. 
It would break my heart. 

POBTEOUS. Do you remember how 
we used to sit on the terrace of the 
old castle and look at the Adriatic? 
We might have been the only 
people in the world, you and I, 
Kitty. 

LADY KITTY (tragically). And we 
thought our love would last for 
ever. 

(Enter champiom-gheney.) 

POBTEOUS. Is there any chance of 
bridge this evening? 

c.-c. I don’t think we con make up 
a four. 

POBTEOUS. What a nuisance that 
boy went away like thatl He wasn’t 
a bad player. 

c.-c. Teddie Luton? 

LADY KITTY. I think it was veiy 
funny his going without saying 
good-bye to anyone. 

c.-c. The young men of the present 
day are very casual. 

POBTEOUS. I thought there was no 
train in the evening. 

c.-c. There isn’t. 'The last train 
leaves at 5.45. 

POBTEOUS. How did he go then? 
C.-C. He went. 

POBTEOUS. Damned selfish I call it. 

LADY kitty (intrigued). Why did 
he go, Qive? 
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(ciiAMPioN-CHENEY looks ot her C.-C. What is it? 
jor a moment reflectively.) 

FOOTMAN. I was looldng for Mrs. 
c.-c. I have something very grave Champion-Cheney, sir. 
to say to you. Elizabeth wants to 

leave Arnold. c.-c. She’s not here. Is that a letter? 


LADY KITTY. Clivel What on earth 
for? 

c.-c. She’s in love with Teddie 
Luton. That’s why he went. The 
men of my famfly are really very 
unfortunate. 

poETEOus. Does she want to run 
away with him? 

LADY KITTY (with constemotion) . 
My dear, what’s to be done? 

c.-c. I think you can do a great 
deal. 

LADY KITTY. I? What? 

c.-c. Tell her, tell her what it 
means. (He looks at her fixedly. 
She stares at him.) 

LADY KITTY. Oh, DO, nol 

c.-c. She’s a child. Not for Ar- 
nold’s sake. For her sake. You must. 

LADY KITTY. You don’t know what 
you’re asking. 

c.-c. Yes, I do. 

LADY KITTY. Hughie, what shall I 
do? 

POETEOUS. Do what you like. I shall 
never blame you for anything. 

(The FOOTMAN comes in with a 
letter on a salver. He hesitates on 
seeing that eljzabexb is not in the 
room.) 


FOOTMAN. Yes, sir. It’s Just been 
sent up from the "Champion 
Arms.” 

c.-c. Leave it. I’ll give it to Mrs. 
Cheney. 

FOOTMAN. Very good, sir. (He 
brings the tray to clive, who takes 
the letter. The footman goes out.) 

POETEOUS. Is die "Champion Arms” 
tlie local pub? 

C.-C. (looking at the letter). It’s by 
way of being a hotel, but I never 
heard of anyone staying there. 

LADY KITTY. If there vvas no train 
I suppose he had to go there. 

c.-c. Great minds. I wonder what 
he has to write aboutl (He goes to 
the door leading on to the garden) 
ElizabethI 

ELIZABETH (outside) , Yes. 

c.-c. Here’s a note for you. 

(There is silence. They wait for 
ELIZABETH to come. She enters.) 

ELIZABETH. It’s lovely in the garden 
tonight. 

c.-c. They’ve just sent this up from 
the “Champion Arms,” 

ELIZABETH. Thank you. (Without 

embarrassment she opens the let- 
ter. They watch her while she 
reads it. It covers three pages. She 
puts it away in her bag.) 
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LADY KITTY. Hughie, I wish you’d 
fetch me n cloak. I’d like to take a 
little sti-oll in the garden, but after 
thirty years in Italy I find these 
English summei-s rather chilly. 
(Without a word pohteous goes 
out. ELIZABETH is la.st in thought) 
I want to talk to Elizabeth, Clive. 

c.-c. I’ll leave you. (He goes out.) 

LADY KITTY. What docs he say? 

ELIZABETH. Who? 

lady kitty. Mr. Luton. 

ELIZABETH (gtoss fl little Start. 
Then she looks at lady kitty). 
They’ve told you? 

LADY KrrTY. Yes. And now they 
have I think I knew it all along. 

ELIZABETH. I don't expcct you to 
have much sympathy for me. Ar- 
nold is your son. 

LADY KITTY. So pitifully little. 

ELIZABETH. I’m uot Suited for this 
sort of existence. Arnold wants me 
to take what he calls my place in 
Society. Oh, I get so bored with 
those parties in London. All those 
middle-aged painted women, in 
beautiful clothes, lolloping round 
ball-rooms with rather old young 
men. And the endless luncheons 
where they gossip about so-and-so’s 
love afiEairs. 

LADY KITTY. Aie you Very much in 
love with Mr. Luton? 

ELIZABETH. I love him with aU my 
heart. 

LADY KITTY. And he? 


ELIZABETH. He’s never caied for 
anyone but me. He never will. 

LADY KITTY. Will Arnold let you 
divorce him? 

ELI2A.BETH. No, he Won’t hear of 
it. He refuses even to divorce me. 

lady kitty. Why? 

ELIZABETH. He tliinlcs a scandal 
will revive all the old gossip. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, my poor child! 

ELIZABETH. It can’t be helped. I’m 
quite willing to accept the conse- 
quences. 

LADY KITTY. You don’t know what 
it is to have a man tied to you 
only by his honour. When married 
people don’t get on they can sepa- 
rate, but if tliey’ro not married it’s 
impossible. It’s a tie that only death 
can sever. 

ELIZABETH. If Teddie stopped car- 
ing for me I shouldn't want him to 
stay with me for five minutes. 

LADY KITTY. One says tliat when 
one’s sure of a man’s love, but 
when one isn’t any more— oh, it’s 
so different. In those circumstances 
one’s got to keep a man’s love. It’s 
the only thing one has. 

ELIZABETH. I’m a human being. I 
can stand on my own feet. 

LADY KITTY. Have you any money 
of your own? 

ELIZABETH. None. 

LADY KITTY. Then how can you 
stand on your own feet? You think 
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I’m a silly, frivolous woman, but 
I’ve learned something in a bitter 
school. They can make what laws 
tliey like, they can give us the suf- 
frage, but when you come down to 
bedrock it’s the man who pays the 
piper who calls the tune. Woman 
will only be the equal of man when 
she earns her living in die same 
way tliat he does. 

ELIZABETH (smiling). It sounds 
rather funny to hear you talk like 
that. 

LADY KITTY. A cook who marries a 
butler can snap her fingers in his 
face because she can earn just as 
much as he can. But a woman in 
your position and a woman in mine 
will always be dependent on the 
men who keep them. 

ELIZABETH. I don’t Want luxury. 
You don’t know how sick I am of 
all dlls beautiful furniture. These 
over-decorated houses are like a 

? rison in which I can’t breathe. 

/hen I drive about in a Callot 
frock and a Rolls-Royce I envy the 
shop-girl in a coat and skirt whom 
I see jumping on the tailboard of a 
bus, 

LADY KITTY. You mean that if need 
be you could earn your own living? 

ELIZABETH. YeS. 

LADY KITTY. What could you be? 
A nurse or a typist. It’s nonsense. 
Luxury saps a woman’s nerve. And 
when she’s known it once it be- 
comes a necessity. 

ELIZABETH. That depends on the 
woman. 

LADY KITTY, When we’re young we 
think we’re different from eveiy- 
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one else, but when we grow a little 
older we discover we’re all very 
much of a muchness. 

ELIZABETH. You’re very kind to 
take so much trouble about me. 

LADY KITTY. It breaks my heart to 
think that you’re going to make die 
same pitiful mistake that I made. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, don’t say it was 
diat, don’t, don’t. 

LADY KITTY. Look at me, Elizabeth, 
and look at Hughie. Do you think 
it’s been a success? If I had mv 
time over again do you think I’d 
do it again? Do you think he 
would? 

ELIZABETH. You SOB, you don’t 
know how much I love 'Teddie. 

LADY KITTY. And do you tiiink I 
didn’t love Hughie? Do you think 
he didn’t love me? 

ELIZABETH. I’m sure he did. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, of couTse in the 
beginning it was heavenly. We felt 
so brave and adventurous and wo 
were so much in love. The first two 
years were wonderful. People cuf 
me, you know, but I didn’t mind, 
I thought love was everything. It is 
a little uncomfortable when you 
come upon an old friend and go 
towards her eagerly, so glad to see 
her, and are met with an icy stare. 

ELIZABETH. Do you think friends 
like that are worth having? 

LADY KITTY. Perhaps they’re not 
very sure of themselves. Perhaps 
they’re honestly shocked. It’s a test 
one had better not put one’s friends 
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to if one can help it. It’s rather bit- 
ter to find how few one has. 

ELIZABETH. But One lias some. 

LADY KITTY. Yes, they ask you to 
come and see them when they’re 
quite certain no one will be there 
who might object to meeting you. 
Or else they say to you: "My dear, 
you know I’m devoted to you, and 
I wouldn’t mind at all, but my girl’s 
growing up— I’m sure you under- 
stand; you won’t think it unkind of 
me if I don’t ask you to the house?” 

ELIZABETH (smiUng) . Tliat doesn't 
seem to me very serious. 

LADY lOTTY. At first I thought it 
rather a relief, because it threw 
Hughie and me together more. But 
you know, men are very funny. 
Even when they are in love they’re 
not in love all day long. They want 
change and recreation. 

ELIZABETH. I’m Dot inclined to 
blame them for that, poor dears. 

LADY KITTY. Then wo settled in 
Florence. And because we couldn’t 
get the society we’d been used to 
we became used to the society we 
could get. Loose women and vi- 
cious men. Snobs who like to pa- 
tronise people with a handle to 
their names. Vague Italian Princes 
who were glad to borrow a few 
francs from Hughie and seedy 
countesses who liked to drive with 
me in the Cascine. And then 
Hughie began to hanker after his 
old life. He wanted to go big game 
shooting, but I dared not let liim 
go. I was afraid he’d never come 
back. 

ELIZABETH. But you knew he loved 
you. 


LADY KITTY. Oh, my dear, what a 
blessed institution marriage is— for 
women, and what fools they are to 
meddle with it! The Church is so 
wise to take its stand on the indi- 
indi— 

ELIZABETH. Solu~ 

LADY KITTY. Bility of marriage. Be- 
lieve me, it’s no joke when you 
have to rely only on yomself to 
keep a man. I could never afford 
to grow old. My dear. I’ll tell you 
a secret that I’ve never told a liv- 
ing soul. 

ELIZABETH. What is that? 

LADY KITTY. My hail’ is not natu- 
rally this colour, 

ELIZABETH. Really. 

LADY KITTY. I toUch it Up. You 
would never have guessed, would 
you? 

ELIZABETH. Never. 

LADY KITTY. Nobody does. My 
dear, it's white, prematurely of 
course, but white. I always think 
it’s a symbol of my life. Are you 
interested in symbolism? I think 
it's too wonderful. 

ELIZABETH. I don’t think I know 
very much about it. 

LADY KITTY. However tired I’ve 
been I've had to be brilliant and 
gay. I've never let Hughie see the 
aching heart behind my smiling 
eyes. 

ELIZABETH (amused and touched). 
You poor dear. 
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LADY KITTY. And whcD I saw he 
was attracted by some one else the 
fear and the jealousy that seized 
me! You see, I didn’t dare make a 
scene as I should have done if I’d 
been married— I had to pretend not 
to notice. 

ELIZABETH (taken aback). But do 
you mean to say he fell in love 
with anyone else? 

LADY KITTY. Of couTse he did even- 
tually. 

ELIZABETH (hardly knowing what 
to say). You must have been very 
unhappy. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, I was, dreadfully. 
Night after night I sobbed my 
heart out when Hughie told me he 
was going to play cards at the club 
and I knew he was with that odious 
woman. Of course, it wasn’t as if 
there weren’t plenty of men who 
were only too anxious to console 
me. Men have always been at- 
tracted by me, you know. 

eli2:abeth. Oh, of course, I can 
quite understand it. 

LADY KITTY. But I had my self- 
respect to think of. I felt that what- 
ever Hughie did I would do noth- 
ing that I should regret. 

elesabeth. You must be very glad 
now. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, yes. Notwith- 
standing all my temptations I’ve 
been absolutely faithful to Hughie 
in spirit. 

ELIZABETH. I don’t think I quite 
understand what you mean. 
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LADY KITTY. Well, there was a poor 
Italian boy, yoimg Count Castel 
Giovaimi, who was so desperately 
in love with me that his mother 
begged me not to be too cruel. She 
was afraid he’d go into a consump- 
tion. What could I do? And then, 
oh, years later, there was Antonio 
Melita. He said he’d shoot himself 
unless I— well, you understand I 
couldn’t let fte poor boy shoot 
himself. 

ELIZABETH. D’you think he really 
would have shot himself? 

LADY KITTY. Oh, One never knows, 
you know, Those Italians are so 
passionate. He was really rather a 
lamb. He had such beautiful eyes. 
(ELIZABETH looks at her for a long 
time and a certain horror seizes her 
of this dissolute, painted old 
woman.) 

ELIZABETH (hoarsely). Oh, but I 
think that’s— dreadful. 

LADY KITTY. Are you shocked? One 
sacrifices one’s life for love and 
then one finds that love doesn’t 
last. The tragedy of love isn’t death 
or separation. One gets over them. 
The tragedy of love is indifference. 
(ARNOLD comes in.) 

ARNOLD. Can I have a little talk 
with you, Elizabeth? 

ELIZABETH. Of COUTSe. 

ARNOLD. Shall we go for a stroll in 
die garden? 

ELIZABETH. If you hke. 

LADY KITTY. No, Stay here. I’m go- 
ing out anyway. (Exit lady 
kuty.) 
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ABNOLD. I want you to listen to me 
for a few minutes, Elizabeth. I was 
so taken aback by what you told 
me just now that I lost my head, 

I was rather absurd and I beg your 
pardon. I said things I regret. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, don’t blame your- 
self. I’m sorry that I should have 
given you occasion to say them. 

ABNOLD. I want to ask you if you’ve 
quite made up your mind to go. 

ELIZABETH. Quite. 

ABNOLD. Just now I Seem to have 
said all Aat 1 didn’t want to say 
and nothing that I did. I’m stupid 
and tongue-tied. I never told you 
how deeply I loved you. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Amoldl 

ABNOLD. Please let me speak now. 
It's so very diflScult, If I seemed 
absorbed in politics and the house, 
and so on, to the exclusion of my 
interest in you. I’m dreadfully 
sorry. I suppose it was absurd of 
me to thi^ you would take my 
great love for granted. 

ELIZABETH. But, Amold, I’m not 
reproaching you. 

ABNOLD, I’m reproaching myself. 
I’ve been tactless and neglectful. 
But I do ask you to believe that it 
hasn’t been because I didn’t love 
you. Con you forgive me? 

ELIZABETH, I don’t think that 
there’s anything to forgive. 

ABNOLD. It wasn’t till today when 
you talked of leaving me that I 
realised how desperately in love 
with you I was. 


ELIZABETH. After three years? 

ABNOLD. I’m so proud of you. I 
admire you so much. When I see 
you at a party, so fresh and lovely, 
and everybody wondering at you, 

I have a sort of little thrill because 
you’re mine, and afterwards I shall 
take you home. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Amold, you’re ex- 
aggerating. 

ABNOLD. I can’t imagine this house 
without you. Life seems on a sud- 
den all empty and meaningless. 
Oh, Elizabeth, don’t you love me 
at all? 

ELIZABETH. It’s much better to be 
honest. No. 

ARNOLD. Doesn’t my love mean 
anything to you? 

ELIZABETH. I'm Very grateful to 
you. I’m sorry to cause you pain. 
What would be the good of my 
staying with you when I should be 
wietched all the time? 

ABNOLD, Do you love that man as 
much as all that? Does my unhap- 
piness mean nothing to you? 

ELIZABETH. Of course it does. It 
breaks my heart. You see, I never 
knew I meant so much to you. I’m 
so touched. And I’m so sorry, Ar- 
nold, really sorry. But I can’t help 
myself. 

ARNOLD. Poor child, it’s cruel of me 
to torture you. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Arnold, believe me, 
I have tried to make the best of it. 
I’ve tried to love you, but I can’t. 
After all, one either loves or one 
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doesn’t. Trying is no help. And now 
I’m at the end of my tether. I can’t 
help the consequences— I must do 
what my whole self yearns for. 

abnold. My poor child. I’m so 
afraid you’ll be unhappy. I’m so 
afraid you’ll regi-et. 

ELIZABETH. You must leave me to 
my fate. I hope you’ll forget me 
and all the unhappiness I’ve caused 
you. 

abnold. (There is a pause, ah- 
NOLD walks up and down the room 
reflecticely. He stops and faces 
her.) If you love this man and 
want to go to him I’ll do nothing 
to prevent you. My only wish is to 
do what is best for you. 

ELIZABETH. Arnold, that’s awfully 
kind of you. If I’m treating you 
badly at least I want you to know 
that I’m grateful for all your kind- 
ness to me. 

ABNOLD. But there’s one favour I 
should like you to do me. Will you? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Amold, of course 
I’ll do anything I can. 

ABNOLD. Teddie hasn’t very much 
money. You’ve been used to a cer- 
tain amount of luxury, and I can’t 
bear to think that you should do 
without anything you’ve had. It 
would kill me to tliink that you 
were suffering any hardship or pri- 
vation. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, but Teddfe can 
earn enough for our needs. After 
aU, we don’t want much money. 

ABNOLD. I’m afraid my mother’s 
life hasn’t been very easy, but it’s 
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obvious that the only thing that’s 
made it possible is that Porteous 
was rich. I want you to let me 
make you an allowance of two 
tliousand a year. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, no, I couldn’t 
think of it. It’s absurd. 

ABNOLD. I beg you to accept it. 
You don’t know what a difference 
it will make. 

ELIZABETH. It’s awfully kind of 
you, Arnold. It humiliates me to 
speak about it. Nothing would in- 
duce me to take a penny from you. 

ABNOLD. Well, you can’t prevent 
me from opening an account at my 
banlc in your name. The money 
shall be paid in every quarter 
whether you touch it or not, and il 
you happen to want it, it will be 
there waiting for you. 

ELIZABETH. You Overwhelm me, 
Amold. There’s only one thing I 
want you to do for me. I should 
be very grateful if you would di- 
vorce me as soon as you possibly 
can. 

ABNOLD. No, I won’t do that. But 
I’ll give you cause to divorce me. 

ELIZABETH. You! 

ABNOLD. Yes. But of course you’ll 
have to be very careful for a bit. 
I’ll put it througli as quickly as 
possible, but I’m afraid you can’t 
hope to be free for over six months. 

ELIZABETH. But, Amold, your seat 
and your political career! 

abnold. Oh, well, my father gave 
up his seat under similar dreum 
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stances. He’s got along very com- 
fortably without politics. 

ELIZABETH. But they’re your whole 
Ufe. 

ABNOLB. After all one can’t have it 
both ways. You can’t serve God 
and Mammon. If you want to do 
the decent thing you have to be 
prepared to suffer for it. 

ELIZABETH. But I don’t Want you 
to suffer for it. 

ABNOLD. At first I rather hesitated 
at the scandal. But I daresay that 
was only wealmess on my part. 
Under the circumstances I should 
have liked to keep out of the Di- 
vorce Court if I could. 

ELIZABETH. Amold, you’ie making 
me absolutely miserable. 

ABNOLD. What you said before din- 
ner was quite right. It’s nothing 
for a man, but it makes so much 
difference to a woman. Naturally I 
must think of you first. 

ELIZABETH. That’s absurd. It’s out 
of the question. Whatever there’s 
to pay I must pay it. 

ABNOLD. It’s not very much I'm 
asking you, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. I’m taking everything 
from you. 

ABNOLD. It’s the only condition I 
make. My mind is absolutely made 
up, I will never divorce you, but I 
■will enable you to divorce me. 

BLizABETR. Oh, Arnold, it’s cruel 
to be so generous. 


ABNOLD. It’s not generous at all. 
It’s the only way I have of showing 
you how deep and passionate and 
sincere my love is for you. {There 
is a silence. He holds out his hand) 
Good-night. I have a great deal of 
work to do before I go to bed. 

ELIZABETH. Good-night, 

ABNOLD. Do you mind if I kiss you? 

ELIZABETH {with ogonu) ■ Oh, Ar- 

noldl 

(He gravely kisses her on the fore- 
head and then goes out. Elizabeth 
stands lost in thought. She is shat- 
tered. LADY KITTY and POBTEOUS 
come in. lady ectty wears a 
chak.) 

LADY KTrTY. You’re alone, Eliza- 
beth? 

ELIZABETH. That note you asked 
me about. Lady Kitty, from Ted- 

die . . . 

LADY Krrry. Yes? 

ELIZABETH. He wanted to have a 
talk with me before he went away. 
He’s waiting for me in the summer 
house by the tennis court. Would 
Lord Porteous mind going down 
and asking him to come here? 

POBTEOUS, Certainly. Certainly. 

ELIZABETH. Forgivc me for trou- 
bling you. But it’s very important. 

POBTEOUS. No trouble at all. (He 
goes out.) 

LADY KITTY. Hughie and I will 
leave you alone. 

ELIZABETH. But I don’t want to be 
left alone. I want you to stay. 
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lady KTTTy. What are you going 
to say to him? 

ELIZABETH {desperately). Please 
don’t ask me questions. I’m so 
frightfully unhappy. 

lady KtTTY. My poor childl 

ELIZABETH. Oh, isn’t life rotten? 
Why can’t one be happy without 
mafeg other people unhappy? 

LADY KITTY. I wish I knew how to 
help you. I’m simply devoted to 
you. (She hunts about in her mind 
for something to do or say) Would 
you like my lip-stick? 

ELIZABETH (smiling through her 
tears) . Thanks. I never use one. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, but jUSt tiy. It’s 
such a comfort when youre in 
trouble. 

(Enter fobteous and teddie.) 

FOBTEOus. I brought him. He said 
he’d be damned u he’d come. 

LADY KITTY. When a lady sent for 
him? Are these the manners of the 
young men of today? 

TEDDIE. When you’ve been sol- 
emnly kicked out of a house once 
I think it seems rather pushing to 
come back again as though noth- 
ing had happened. 

ELIZABETH. Teddie, I want you to 
be serious. 

TEDDIE. Darling, I had such a rot- 
ten dinner at that pub. If you ask 
me to be serious on the top of that 
I shall cry. 
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ELIZABETH. Don’t be idiotic, Ted- 
die. (Her voice faltering) I’m so 
utterly wretched. 

(He looks at her for a moment 
gravely.) 

TEDDIE. What is it? 

ELIZABETH. I Can’t come away with 
you, Teddie. 

TEDDIE. Why not? 

ELIZABETH (looking ttwatj in em- 
barrassment). I don’t love you 
enough. 

TEDDIE. Fiddle! 

ELIZABETH (with 0 ftosh of anger). 
Don’t say “Fiddle” to me. 

TEDDIE. I shall say exactly what I 
like to you. 

ELIZABETH. I Won’t be bullied. 

TEDDIE. Now look here, Elizabeth, 
you know perfectly well that I’m 
in love with you, and I know per- 
fectly well that you’re in love with 
me. So what are you talking non- 
sense for? 

ELIZABETH (her voice breaking). I 
can’t say it if you’re cross with me. 

TEDDIE (smiling very tenderly). I’m 
not cross with you, silly. 

ELIZABETH. It’s harder still when 
you’re being rather an owl. 

TEDDIE (with a chuckle). Am I 
mistaken in thinking you’re not 
very easy to please? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, it’s monstcous. I 
was all wrought up and ready to 
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do anything, and now you’ve thor- 
oughly pul me out. I feel like a 
great big fal balloon that some one 
has put a long pin into. (With a 
sudden look at him) Have you 
done it on purpose? 

TEDDiE. Upon my soul I don’t know 
what you’re talldng about. 

ELIZABETH. I wonder if you’re 
really much cleverer than I think 
you are. 

TEDDIE (taking her hands and 
making her sit down) . Now tell me 
exactly what you want to say. By 
the way, do you want Lady Kitty 
and Lord Porteous to be here? 

ELIZABETH. YeS. 

LADY KITTY. Elizabeth asked us to 
stay. 

TEDDIE. Oh, I don’t mind, bless 
you. I only thought you might feel 
rather in the way. 

LADY KITTY (frigidly). A gentle- 
woman never feels in the way, Mr. 
Luton. 

TEDDIE. Won’t you call me Teddie? 
Eveiybody does, you know. 

(lady KITTY tries to give him a 
wttherlng look, but she finds it very 
difficult to prevent herself from 
smiling, teddie strokes Elizabeth’s 
hands. She draws them away.) 

ELIZABETH. No, don’t do that. Ted- 
die, it wasn’t true when I said I 
didn’t love you. Of course I love 
you. But Arnold loves me, too. I 
didn’t know how much. 

TEDDIE. What has he been saying 
to you? 


ELIZABETH. He’s been very good 
to me, and so kind. I didn’t know 
he could be so kind. He offeied to 
let me divorce him. 

TEDDIE. That’s very decent of him. 

ELIZABETH. But don’t you see, it 
ties my hands. How can I accept 
such a sacrifice? I should never 
forgive myself if I profited by his 
generosity. 

TEDDIE. If another man and I were 
devilish hungry and thei'e was only 
one mutton chop between us, and 
he said, “You eat it,” I wouldn't 
waste a lot of time arguing. I'd 
wolf it before he changed his mind. 

ELIZABETH. Don’t talk like that. It 
maddens me. I’m hying to do the 
right thing. 

teddie. You’re not in love with 
Arnold; you’re in love with me. It’s 
idiotic to sacrifice your life for a 
slushy sentiment. 

ELIZABETH. After all, I did marry 
him. 

TEDDIE. Well, you made a mistake. 
A marriage without love is no mar- 
riage at all. 

ELIZABETH. I made the mistake. 
Why should he suffer for it? If any- 
one has to suffer it’s only right that 
I should. 

TEDDIE. what sort of a life do you 
tliink it would be with him? When 
two people are married it’s veiy 
difficult for one of them to be un- 
happy without making tlie other 
unhappy too. 

ELIZABETH. I Can’t take advantage 
of his generosity. 
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TEDDiE. I daresay he’ll get a lot of 
satisfaction out of it. 

ELIZABETH. You’re being beastly, 
Teddie. He was simply wonderful. 
I never knew he had it in him. He 
was really noble. 

TEDDIE. You axe talking rot, Eliz- 
abeth. 

ELIZABETH. I wonder if you'd be 
capable of acting like that. 

teddie. Acting like what? 

ELIZABETH. What would you do if 
1 were married to you and came 
and told you I loved somebody else 
and wanted to leave you? 

teddie. You have veiy pretty blue 
eyes, Elizabeth. I’d black £rst one 
and then the other. And after that 
we’d see. 

ELIZABETH. You damned brutel 

teddie. I’ve often thought I wasn’t 
quite a gentleman. Had it ever 
sti'uck you? 

(Thetj look at one another for a 
while.) 

ELIZABETH. You loiow, you are tak- 
ing an unfair advantage of me. I 
feel as if I came to you quite un- 
suspectingly and when I wasn’t 
looking you kicked me on the shins. 

TEDDIE, Don’t you think we’d get 
on rather well together? 

POHTEOUS. Elizabeth’s a fool if she 
don’t stick to her husband. It’s bad 
enough for the man, but for the 
woman— it’s damnable, I hold no 
brief for Arnold. He plays bridge 
like a foot. Saving your presence, 
Kitty, I think he’s a prig, 
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LADY KITTY. Poor dear, his father 
was at his age. I daresay he’ll grow 
out of it. 

POKTEOUS. But you stick to him, 
Elizabeth, stick to him. Man is a 
gregarious animal. We’re members 
of a herd. If we break the herd’s 
laws we suffer for it. And we suffei 
damnably. 

LADY KITTY. Oh, Elizabeth, my 
dear child, don’t go. It’s not worth 
it. It’s not worth it. I tell you that, 
and I’ve sacrificed everything to 
love. (A pause.) 

ELIZABETH. I’m afraid. 

TEDDIE (tn a whisper), Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. I Can’t face it. It’s ask- 
ing too much of me. Let’s say 
good-bye to one another, Teddie. 
It’s the only thing to do. And have 
pity on me. I’m giving up all my 
hope of happiness. 

(He goes up to her and looks into 
her eyes.) 

TEDDIE. But I wasn’t offering you 
happiness. I don’t tliink my sort of 
love tends to happiness. I’m jeal- 
ous. I’m not a very easy man to 
get on with. I’m often out of tem- 
per and irritable. I should be fed 
to the teeth with you sometimes, 
and so would you be witli me. I 
dai'esay we’d fight like cat and dog, 
and sometimes we’d hate each 
other. Often you’d be wretched and 
bored stiff and lonely, and often 
you'd be frightfully homesick, and 
then you’d regret all you’d lost. 
Stupid women would be rude to 
you because we’d run away to- 
gether. And some of them would 
cut you. I don’t offer you peace 
and quietness. I offer you unrest 
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and anxiety. I don’t offer you hap- 
piness. I offer you love. 

ELIZABETH (stretching out her 
arms). You hateful creature, I ab- 
solutely adore youl 
(He throws his arms round her and 
hsses her passionately on the lips.) 

LAJQY KITTY. Of course the moment 
he said he’d give her a black eye 
I knew it was finished. 

poRTEOus (good-humouredly) . You 
are a fool, Kitty. 

LADY Krrry. I know I am, but I 
can’t help it. 

TEDDiE. Let’s make a bolt for it 
now. 

ELIZABETH. Shall we? 

TEDDIE. This minute. 

POBTEOus. You’re dapmed fools, 
both of you, damned foolsl If you 
like you can have my car. 

TEDDIE. That’s awfully kind of you. 
As a matter of fact 1 got it out of 
the garage. It’s just along the drive. 

pouteous (indignantly). How do 
you mean, you got it out of the 
garage? 

TEDDIE. WeU, I thought there’d be 
a lot of bother, and it seemed to 
me the best thing would be for 
Elizabeth and me not to stand upon 
the order of our going, you know. 
Do it now. An excellent motto for 
a business man. 

pohteous. Do you mean to say you 
were going to steal my car? 


TEDDIE. Not exactly. I was only 
going to bolshevise it, so to speak, 

POHTEOUS. I’m speechless. I’m ab- 
solutely speechless. 

TEDDIE. Hang it all, I couldn’t cany 
Elizabeth all the way to London. 
She’s so damned plump, 

ELiziABETH. You dirty dogi 

POHTEOUS (spluttering) . Well, well, 
welll . . . (Helplesdy) I like him, 
Kitty, it’s no good pretending I 
don’t. 1 like him. 

TEDDIE. The moon’s sliining, Eliz- 
abeth. We’ll drive all through the 
night. 

POHTEOUS. They'd better go to San 
Michele. I’ll wire to have it got 
ready for them. 

LADY KITTY. That’s where we went 
when Hughie and I . . . (falter- 
ing) Oh, you dear things, how I 
envy youl 

POHTEOUS (mopping his eyes). 
Now don’t cry, Kitty. Confound 
you, don’t cry. 

TEDDIE. Come, darling. 

ELIZABETH. But I Can’t go like this. 

TEDDIE. Nonsensel Lady Kitty will 
lend you her cloak. Won’t you? 

LADY KITTY (taking it off). You're 
capable of tearing it off my back 
if I don’t. 

TEDDIE (putting the cloak on Eliz- 
abeth) . And we’U buy you a tooth- 
bru^ in London in the morning. 
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lady kitty. She must write a note 
for Arnold. I’ll put it on her pin- 
cushion. 

TEDDiE. Pincushion be hlowedl 
Come, darling. We’ll drive through 
the dawn and through the sunrise. 

ELIZABETH (kissittg LADY KnTY and 

forteous). Good-bye. Good-bye. 
(teddie stretches out his hand and 
she takes it. Hand in hand they go 
out into the night.) 

lady kitty. Oh, Hughie, how it all 
comes back to me! Will they suffer 
all we suffered? And have we suf- 
fered aU in vain? 

POHTEOUS. My dear, I don’t know 
that in life it matters so much what 
you do as what you are. No one 
can learn by tlie experience of an- 
other because no circumstances are 
quite the same. If we made rather 
a hash of things perhaps it was 
because we were rather trivial 
people. You can do anything in 
this world if you’re prepared to 
take the consequences, and con- 
sequences depend on character. 
(Enter champion-cheney, rubbing 
his hands. He is as pleased as 
Punch.) 

c.-c. Well, I think I’ve settled the 
hash of that young man. 

lady kitty. Oh! 

c.-c. You have to get up very early 
in the morning to get me better of 
your humble servant, 


(There is the sound of a car start- 
ing-) 

LADY KITTY. What is that? 

c.-c. It sounds like a car. I expect 
it’s your chauffeur taking one of 
the maids for a joy-ride. 

poRTEOus. Whose hash are you 
talking about? 

C.-C. Mr. Edward Luton's, my dear 
Hughie. I told Arnold e.xactly what 
to & and he’s done it. What makes 
a prison? Why, bars and bolts. Re- 
move them and a prisoner won’t 
want to escape. Clever, I flatter 
myself. 

PORTEOUS. You were always that, 
Clive, but at the moment you’re 
obscure. 

C.-C. I told Arnold to go to Eliz- 
abeth and tell her she could have 
her freedom. I told him to sacrifice 
himself all along the line. I know 
what women are. The moment 
every obstacle was removed to her 
marriage with Teddie Luton, hal‘ 
the allurement was gone. 

lady kitty. Arnold did that? 

C.-C. He followed my instructions 
to the letter. I’ve just seen him. 
She’s shaken. I’m willing to bet 
five hundred pounds to a penny 
that she won’t bolt. A downy old 
bird, eh? Downy’s the word. 
Dowiw. 

(He begins to laugh. They laugh, 
too. Presently they are dl three in 
fits of laughter.) 


CURTAIN 
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SCENES 


ACT ONE 

SCENE I 

Charles Winsor’s Dressing-room at Meldon Court, near Newmarket, of a 
night in early October 

SCENE n 

De Levis’s Bedroom at Meldon Court, a few minutes later 

ACT TWO 

SCENE I 

The Card Room of a London Club between four and five in tlie afternoon, 

three weeks later 

SCENE n 

The Sitting-room of the Dancys’ Flat, the following morning 

ACT THREE 
SCENE I 

Old Mr, Jacob Twisden’s Room at Twisden & Graviter’s in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, at four in the afternoon, three months later 

SCENE n 

The same, next morning at half-past ten 
SCENE m 

The Sitting-room of the Dancys’ Flat, an hour later 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE I 

The dressing-room of chahles \vinsob^ uiotr/ ff hUeldon Court, near 
Newmarket; about eleven-thirty at night. The room /la? pale grey walls, 
unadorned; the curtains are drawn over a wirAow Back Left Centre. A 
bed lies along the wall. Left. An open door. Right Back, leads into lady 
adela’s bedroom; a door, Right Forward, into a long corridor, ow to 
which abut rooms in a row, the whole length of the house’s left wing. 
■winsor’s dressing-table, with a light over it, is Stage Right of the cur- 
tained window. Pyjamas are laid out on the bed, which is turned back. 
Slippers are handy, and all the usual gear of a well-appointed bedAress- 
ing-room. Charles ^VINSon, a tall, fair, good-looking man about thirty- 
eight, is taking of a smoking jacket. 


wiNSOB. Hallol Adelal 

V. OF LADY A. {from her bedroom ) . 
HaDoI 

wiNSDH. In bed? 

V. OF LADY A. No. 

{She appears in the doorway in 
under-garment and a wrapper. She, 
too, is fair, about thirty-five, rather 
delicious, and suggestive of porce- 
lain.) 

■vmsoR. Win at Bridge? 

LADY A. No fear. 

wiNson. Who did? 

LADY A. Lord St Erth and Ferdy 
Do Levis. 

wiNsoH. That young man has too 
much luck— the young bounder won 
two races today; and he’s as rich 
as Crcesus. 


LADY A. OhI Charlie, he did look 
so exactly as if he’d sold me a car- 
pet when I was paying him. 

wnvson {changing into slippers). 
His father did sell carpets, whole- 
sale, in the City. 

LADY A. Really? And you say I 
haven’t intuition! {With a finger on 
her lips) Morison’s in there. 

wiNson {motioning towards the 
door, which she shuts). Ronny 
Dancy took a tenner oflf him, any- 
way, before dinner. 

LADY A. No! How? 

wiNSOB. Standing jump on to a 
bookcase four feet high. De Levis 
had to pay up, and sneered at him 
for making « money by parlour 
tricks. That young Jew gets him- 
self disliked. 
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LADY A. Aren’t you rather preju- 
diced? 

wtNSOK. Not a bit. I like Jews. 
That’s not against him— rather the 
contraiy these days. But he pushes 
himself. The General tells me he’s 
deathly keen to get into the Jockey 
Club. {Taking off his tie) It’s 
amusing to see him faying to get 
round old St Erth. 

LADY A. If Lord St Erth and Gen- 
eral Canynge backed him he’d get 
in if he did sell carpetsi 

wiNSOH. He’s got some pretty good 
horses. {Taking off his waistcoat) 
Ronny Dancy’s on his bones again, 
I’m afraid. He had a bad day. 
When a chap takes to doing par- 
lour stunts for a bet— it’s a sure 
sign. What made him chuck the 
.^ny? 

LADY A. He says it’s too dull, now 
there’s no fighting. 

WINSOH. Well, he can’t exist on 
backing losers. 

LADY A. Isn’t it just hke him to get 
married now? He really is the most 
reckless person. 

■WINSOH. Yes. He’s a queer chap. 
I’ve always liked him, but I’ve 
never quite made him out. Wliat 
do you think of his wife? 

LADY A. Nice child; awfully gone 
On him. 

WINSOH. Is he? 

LADY A. Quite indecently— both of 
them. {Nodding towards the waU, 
Left) 'They’re next door, 

■WINSOH. Who's beyond them? 


LADY A. De Levis; and Margaret 
Orme at the end. Charlie, do you 
realise that the bathroom out there 
has to wash those four? 

WINSOH. I know, 

LADY A. Your grandfather was 
crazy when he built this wing; six 
rooms in a row with balconies like 
an hotel, and only one bath— if we 
hadn’t put ours in. 

■WINSOH {looking at his watch). 
Half -past eleven. {Yawns) New- 
market always makes me sleepy. 
You’re keeping Morison up. 

(lady adela goes to the door, 
blowing a kiss, chables goes up to 
his dressing-table and begins to 
brush his hair, sprinkling on es- 
sence. There if a knock on the cor- 
ridor door.) 

Come in. 

(de LEVIS enters, clad in pyjamas 
and flowered dressing-gown. He is 
a dark, good-looking, rather East- 
ern young man. His face is long 
and disturbed.) 

Hallo! De Levis! Anything I can 
do for you? 

DE LEVIS {in a voice whose faint 
exoticism is broken by a vexed ex- 
citement) . I say. I’m awfully soiiy, 
Winsor, but I thought I'd better 
tell you at once. I’ve just had— er— 
rather a lot of money stolen. 

■wmsOH. What! {There is some- 
thing of outrage in his tone and 

f iance, as who should say: “In my 
ouseF’) How do you mean 
stolen? 

DE LEVIS. I put it under my pillow 
and went to have a bath; when I 
came back it was gone. 

WINSOH. Good Lord! How much? 
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DE LEVIS. Nearly a thousand— nine 
hundred and seventy, I think. 

wiNSOH. Phew! (Again the faint 
tone of outrage, that a man should 
have so much money about him.) 

DE LEVIS. I sold my Rosemary filly 
today on the course to Kentman 
the bookie, and he paid me in 
notes. 

wiNSOR. What? That weed Dancy 
gave you in the Spring? 

DE LEVIS. Yes. But I tried her pretty 
high the other day; and she’s in 
the Cambridgeshire. I was only out 
of my room a quarter of an hour, 
and I locked my door. 

wiNsoR (again outraged). You 
locked 

DE LEVIS (not seeing the fine 
shade). Yes, and had the key here, 
(He taps his pocket) Look here! 
(He holds out a pocket-book) It’s 
been stufiFed with my shaving 
papers. 

WINSOR (between feeling that such 
things don’t happen, a sense 
that he will have to clear U up). 
This is damned awkward, De 
Levis. 

DE LEVIS (with steel in his voice). 
Yes. I sliould like it back. 

WINSOR. Have you got the numbers 
of the notes? 

DE LEVIS. No. 

WINSOR. What were they? 

DE LEVIS. One hundred, three 
fifties, and the rest tens and fives. 
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WINSOR. What d’you want me to 
do? 

DE LEVIS. Unless there’s anybody 
you think 

WINSOR (eyeing him). Is it likely'? 

DE LEVIS, Then I think the police 
ought to see my room. It’s a lot 
of money. 

WINSOR. Good Lord! We’re not in 
Town; there’ll be nobody nearer 
than Newmarket at this time of 
night— four miles. 

(The door from the bedroom is 
suddenly opened and lady adela 
appears. She has on a lace cap over 
her finished hair, and the wrap^ 
per.) 

LADY A. (closing the door). What 
is it? Are you ill, Mr. De Levis? 

WINSOR. Worse; he’s had a lot of 
money stolen. Nearly a thousand 


LADY A. Gracious! Where? 

DE LEVIS. From under my pillow, 
Lady Adela— my door was locked— 
I was in the bathroom. 

LADY A. But how fearfully thrilling! 

WINSOR. Thrilling! What's to be 
done? He wants it back. 

LADY A. Of course! (With sudden 
realisation) Oh! But — Oh! it’s 
quite too unpleasant! 

WINSOR. Yes! What am I to do? 
Fetch the servants out of their 
rooms? Search the grounds? Itll 
make the devil of a scandal, 

DE LEVIS. Who's next to me? 
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LADY A. (coldly). OhI Mr. De 
Levis! 

wiNSOR. Next to you? The Dancys 
on this side, and Miss Ormc on the 
other. What’s that to do with it? 

DE LEVIS. They may have heard 
something. 

WINSOR. Let’s get them. But Dancy 
was downstairs when I came up. 
Get Morison, Adela! No. Look 
here! When was this exactly? Let’s 
have as many alibis as we can. 

DE LEVIS. Within the last twenty 
minutes, certainly. 

WINSOR. How long has Morison 
been up with you? 

LADY A. I came up at eleven, and 
rang for her at once. 

WINSOR (lookim at his watch). 
Half an hour. Tnen she’s all right. 
Send her for Margaret and the 
Dancys— there’s nobody else in this 
wing. No; send her to bed. We 
don’t want gossip. D’you mind go- 
ing yourself, Adela? 

LADY A. Consult General Canynge, 
Charlie. 

WINSOR. Right. Could you get him 
too? D’you really want the police, 
De Levis? 

DE LEVIS (stung by the faint con- 
tempt in his tone of voice). Yes, 
1 do. 

WINSOR. Then, look here, dear! Slip 
into my study and telephone to the 
police at Newmarket. There’ll be 
somebody there; they’re sure to 
have drunks. I’ll have Treisure up. 


and speak to him. (He rings the 
bell.) 

(lady ADELA goBS out into hsT 
room and closes the door.) 

WINSOR. Look here, De Levis! This 
isn’t an hotel. It’s the sort of thing 
that doesn’t happen in a decent 
house. Are you sure you’re not mis- 
taken, and didn’t have them stolen 
on the course? 

DE LEVIS. Absolutely. I counted 
them just before putting them 
under my pillow; then I locked the 
door and had the key here. There’s 
only one door, you know. 

WINSOR. How was your window? 

DE LEVIS. Open. 

WINSOR (drawing back the curtains 
of his own window). You’ve got a 
balcony like this. Any sign of a 
ladder or anything? 

DE LEVIS. No. 

WINSOR. It must have been done 
horn the window, unless someone 
had a skeleton key. Who knew 
you’d got that money? Where did 
Kentman pay you? 

DE LEVIS. Just round the comer in 
the further paddock. 

WINSOR. Anybody about? 

DE LEVIS. Oh, yes! 

WINSOR. Suspicious? 

DE LEVIS. I didn’t notice anything. 

WINSOR. You must have been 
marked down and followed here. 
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PE LEVIS. How would they know 
my room? 

wiNSOB. Might have got it some- 
how. (A knock from the corridor) 
Come in. 

(teeisube, the Butler, appear.t, a 
silent, grave man of almost super- 
natural conformity, pe lews gives 
him a quick, hard look, noted and 
resented by ^VINSOR.) 

tbeisdbe (to ivinsob). Yes, sir? 

WINSOB. Who valets Mr. De Levis? 

theisube. Bobert, sir. 

WINSOB. When was he up last? 

tbeisube. In the ordinary course 
of things, about ten o'clock, sir. 

WINSOB. When did he go to bed? 

THEISUBE. I dismissed at eleven. 

WINSOB. But did he go? 

TBEISUBE. To the best of my knowl- 
edge. Is there anything I can do, 
sir? 

WINSOB (disregarding a sign from 
PE LEVis). Look here, Mr. De Levis 
has had a large sum of money 
taken from his bedroom within the 
last half hour. 

TBEISUBE. Indeed, sirl 

WINSOB. Robert's quite all right, 
isn’t he? 

TBEISUBE. He is, sir. 

PE LEVIS. How do you know? 
(tbeisuhe’s eyes rest on pe levs.) 


THEISUBE. I am a pretty good judge 
of character, sir, if you’ll excuse me. 

WINSOB. Look here, De Levis, 
eighty or ninety notes must have 
been pretty bulky. You didn’t have 
them on you at dinner? 

DE LEVIS. No. 

WINSOB. Where did you put them? 

DE LEVIS. In a boot, and the boot 
in my suitcase, and locked it. 
(tbeisube smiles faintly.) 

WINSOB (again slightly outraged by 
sttch precautions in his house). 
And you found it looked— and took 
them from there to put under your 


DE LEVIS. Yes. 

WINSOB. Run your mind over 
things, Treisure— has any stranger 
been about? 

theisube. No, sir. 

WINSOB. This seems to have hap- 
pened between 11.15 and 11.30. Is 
that right? (de lews nods) Any 
noise— anything outside — anything 
suspicious anywhere? 

tbeisube (running his mind— very 
still). No, sir. 

WINSOB. What time did you shut 
up? 

tbeisube. I should say about 
eleven-fifteen, sir. As soon as Major 
Colford and Captain Dancy had 
finished billiards. What was Mr. Do 
Levis doing out of his room, if 1 
may ask, sir? 
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wmsoR, Having a bath; with his 
room locked and the key in his 
pocket. 

THEisuBE. Thank you, sir. 

D£ UBvis (conscious of indefinable 
suspicion) . Damn itl What do you 
mean? I teas. 

THEISUBE. I beg your pardon, sir. 

wmsoH (concealing a smile). Look 
here, Treisure, it’s infernally awk- 
ward for everybody. 

TREisuBE. It is, sir. 

wiNSOR. What do you suggest? 

TBEisoHE. The proper thing, sir, I 
suppose, would be a cordon and a 
complete search—in our interests. 

WiNSOH. I entirely refuse to suspect 
anybody. 

TBEISUBE. But if Mr. De Levis feels 
otherwise, sir? 

OE LEVIS (stammering). I? All I 
know is— die money was there, and 
ft's gone. 

wiNSOB (compunctious). Quitel It's 
pretty sickening for you. But so it 
is for anybody else. However, we 
must do our best to get it back for 
you. 

(A knoch on the door.) 
wnsjsoH. Hallol 

( THEISUBE opens the door, and 
GENEHAL CANYNGE enters.) 

Ohl It’s you. General. Come in. 
Adela's told you? 

(general canvnoe nods. He is a 
slim man of about sixty, very well 
preserved, intensely neat and self- 
contained, and stdl in evening 


dress. His eyelids droop slightly, 
but his eyes are keen and his ex- 
pression astute.) 

wiNSOR. Well, Geneial, what’s the 
first move? 

CANYNGE (lifting his eyebrows). 
Mr. De Levis presses the matter? 

BE LEVIS (flicked again). Unless 
you think it’s too plebeian of me. 
General Canynge — a thousand 
pounds. 

CANYNGE (drily). Just sol Then we 
must wait for the police, Winsor. 
Lady Adela has got tlnough to 
them. What height are these rooms 
from the ground, Treisure? 

THEisoBE. Twenty-three feet from 
the terrace, sir. 

CANYNGE. Any ladders near? 

TREISURE. One in the stables, sir, 
very heavy. No others within three 
hundred yards. 

CANYNGE. Just sUp down, and see 
wdiether that’s been moved. 

TREISURE. Very good. General. (He 
goes out.) 

DE LEVIS (uneasily). Of course, he 
—I suppose you — 

WINSOR. We do. 

CANYNGE. You had better leave this 
in our bands, De Levis. 

DE LEVIS. Certainly; only, the way 
he 

WINSOR (curtly), Treisure has been 
here since he was a boy. I should 
as soon suspect myself. 
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DE LEVIS (hoking from one to the 
other—with sudden anger). You 

seem to think 1 What was I to 

do? Take it lying down and let 
whoever it is get clear off? I sup- 
pose it’s natural to want my money 
back? 

(CANYNGE looks at his nails; win- 
SOR out of the window.) 

wmsoH (turning). Of course, De 
LevisI 

DE LEVB (sullenly). Well, I’ll go 
to my room. When the police 
come, perhaps you’ll let me know. 
(He goes out.) 

wiNSOR. Phewl Did you ever see 
such a dressing-gown? 

(The door is opened, lady adela 
and MARGARET OHME come in. The 
latter is a vivid young lady of about 
twenty-five in a vivid wrapper; 
she is smoking a cigarette.) 

LADY A. I’ve told die Dancys— she 
was in bed. And I got tiirough to 
Newmarket, Charles, and Inspector 
Dede is coming like the wind on a 
motor cycle. 

MARGARET. Did he say “like the 
wind,” Adela? He must have imag- 
ination. Isn’t this gorgeous? Poor 
litde Ferdyl 

WINSOR (vexed). You might take 
it seriously, Margaret; it’s pretty 
beastly for us all. What time did 
you come up? 

MARGARET. I camc up With Adela. 
Am I suspected, Charles? How 
thrillingl 

WINSOR. Did you hear anything? 

MARGARET. Only litde Ferdy 
splashing. 


WINSOR. And saw nothing? 

MARGARET. Not even that, alas! 

LADY A. (with a finger held up), 
Leste! Un peu lestel Oh! Here are 
the Dancys. Come in, you two! 
(MABEL and RONALD DANCY enter. 
She is a pretty young woman with 
bobbed hair, fortunately, for she 
has just got out of bed, and is in 
her nightgown and a wrapper. 
DANCY is in his smoking jacket. He 
has a pale, determined face with 
high cheek-bones, small, deep-set 
dark eyes, reddish crisp hair, and 
looks like a horseman.) 

WINSOR. Awfully sorry to disturb 
you, Mrs. Dancy; but I suppose 
you and Ronny haven’t heard any- 
thing. De Levis’s room is just be- 
yond Ronny’s dressing-room, you 
know. 

MABEL. I’ve been asleep nearly half 
an hour, and Ronny*s only just 
come up. 

CANYNGE. Did you happen to look 
out of your window, Mrs. Dancy? 

MABEL. Yes. I stood there quite five 
minutes. 

CANYNGE. When? 

MABEL. Just about eleven, I should 
think. It was raining hard then. 

CANYNGE. Yes, it’s just stopped. 
You saw nothing? 

MABEL. No. 

DANCY. What time does he say the 
money was taken? 

WINSOR. Between the quarter and 
half past. He'd locked his door and 
had the key widi him. 
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MAHCAiiET. How quaint! Just like 
an hotel. Does he put his boots out? 

LADY A. Don’t be so naughty, Meg. 

CAKYNGE. When exactly did you 
come up, Dancy? 

DANCY. About ten minutes ago. I’d 
only just got into my dressing-room 
before Lady Adela came. I’ve been 
writing letters in die hall since Col- 
ford and I finished billiards. 

CANYNGE. You weren’t up for any- 
thing in between? 

D.ANCY. No. 

MABGABET. The mystcry of the grey 
room. 

D.ANCY. Oughtn’t the grounds to be 
searched for footmaiks? 

CANYNGE. That’s for the police. 

DANCY. The deuce! Are they com- 
ing? 

CANYNGE. Direcdy. (A knock) Yes? 
(theisuhe enters) Well? 

TBEisuKE. The ladder has not been 
moved. General. There isn’t a sign. 

tviNSOH. All right. Get Robert up, 
but don’t say anything to him. By 
the way, we’re expecting the po- 
lice. 

TBEisuRE. I trust they will not find 
a mare’s nest, sir, if I may say so. 
(fie goes.) 

wiNSOH. De Levis has got wrong 
with Treasure. {Suddenly) But, I 
say, what would any of us have 
done if we’d been in his shoes? 


MARGARET. A thousand pounds? I 
can’t even conceive having it. 

DANCY. We probably shouldn’t 
have found it out. 

LADY A. No— but if we had. 

DANCY. Come to you— as he did. 

WINSOH. Yes; but diere's a way of 
doing diings. 

CANYNGE. We shouldn’t have 
wanted the police. 

MAHGAIIET. No. That’s it. The hotel 
touch. 

LADY A. Poor young man; I diink 
we’re rather hard on him. 

WINSOH. He sold that weed you 
gave him, Dancy, to Kentman, the 
bookie, and these were tlie pro- 
ceeds. 

DANCY. Oh! 

WINSOH. He’d tried her high, he 
said. 

DANCY {grimly). He would. 

MABEL. Oh! Ronny, what bad luck! 

WINSOH. He must have been fol- 
lowed here. {At the window) After 
rain like that, there ought to be 
footmarks. 

{The splutter of a motor cycle is 
heard.) 

MARGARET, Here’s the wind! 

wiNSOR. What’s the move now. 
General? 

CANYNGE. You and I had better see 
the Inspector in De Levis’s room, 
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Winsor. {To the others) If you’ll 
all be handy, in case he wants to 
put questions for himself. 

MAHGAHET. I hope he’ll want me; 
it’s just too thrilling. 

DANCY. I hope he won’t want me; 
I’m dog-tired. Come on, Mabel. 
{He puts his arm m his wife’s.) 

CANYNGE. Just a minute, Charles. 
{He draws close to winsor as the 
others are departing to their 
rooms.) 

WINSOR. Yes, General? 

CANYNGE. We must be careful with 
this Inspector fellow. If he pitches 
hastily on somebody in the house 
it’ll he very disagreeable. 

WINSOR. By Jove! It w3l. 

CANYNGE. We don’t want to rouse 
any ridiculous suspicion. 

WINSOR. Quite. {A knock) Come ini 
(theisube enters.) 

TREisuRE. Inspector Dede, sir. 

WINSOR. Show him in. 

TREISURE. Robert is in readiness, 
sir; but I could swear he knows 
nothing about it. 


WINSOR. All right. 

(TREISURE reopens the door, and 
says: “Come in, please.” The m- 
SPECIOR enters, blue, formal, mous- 
tachioed, with a peaked cap in his 
hand. ) 

WINSOR. Good-evening, Inspector. 
Sorry to have brought you out at 
this time of night. 

INSPECTOR. Good evenin’, sir. Mr. 
Winsor? You’re the owner here, I 
think? 

WINSOR. Yes. General Canynge. 

msPECTOH. Good evenin’, General. 
I miderstand, a large sum of 
money? 

WINSOR. Yes. Shall we go straight 
to the room it was taken from? One 
of my guests, Mr. De Levis. It’s 
the third room on the left. 

canynge. We’ve not been in there 
yet. Inspector; in fact, we’ve done 
notliing, except to find out that the 
stable ladder has not been moved. 
We haven’t even searched the 
grounds. 

inspector. Right, sir; I’ve brought 
a man with me. {They go out.) 

Curtain, Interval of a Minute. 


SCENE !!• 


The bedroom of de levis is the same in shape as winsor’s dressing-room, 
except that there is only one door— to the corridor. The furniture, how- 
ever, is differently arranged; a small four-poster bedstead stands against 

* The same set is used for this Scene, with the different arrangement o’ 
iumiture, as specified. 
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the wall. Right Back, jutting into the worn. A chair, on which de levis’s 
clothes are thrown, stands at its foot. There is a dressing-table against 
the wall to the left of the open windows, where the curtains are drawn 
hack and a stone balcony is seen. Against the wall to the right of the 
window is a chest of drawers, and a washstand is against the wall, Left. 
On a small table to the right of the bed an electric reading lamp is turned 
up, and there is a light over the dressing-table. The inspector is stand- 
ing plumb centre looking at the bed, and de levis by the back of the 
chair at the foot of the bed. vnssoR and canynge are close to the door. 
Right Forward. 


INSPECTOR (finishing a note) . Now, 
sir, if tliis is the room as you left 
it for your bath, just show us 
exactly what you did after takin’ 
the pocket-book from the suit case. 
Where was that, by the way? 

DE LEVIS (pointing). Where it is 
now— under the dressing-table. 

(He comes forward to me front of 
the chair, opens the pocket-book, 
goes through the pretence of count- 
ing his shaving papers, closes the 
pocket-book, takes it to the head 
of the bed and slips it under the 
pillow. Makes the motion of taking 
up his pyjamas, crosses below the 
INSPECTOR to the wash-stand, takes 
up a bath sponge, crosses to the 
door, takes out the key, opens the 
door.) 

INSPECTOR (writing). We now have 
the room as it was when the theft 
was committed. Reconstruct ac- 
cordin’ to ’uman nature, gentlemen 
—assumin’ the thief to be in the 
room, what would he try first?— the 
clothes, the dressin’-table, the suit 
case, the chest of drawers, and last 
the bed, 

(He moves accordingly, examining 
the glass on the dressing-table, the 
surface of the suit cases, and the 
handles of the drawers, with a spy- 
ghss, for finger-marks.) 


CANYNGE (sattO VOCB tO WINSOH). 

The order would have been just the 
other way. 

(The INSPECTOR goes on hands and 
knees and examines the carpet be- 
tween the window and the bed.) 

DE LEVIS. Can I come in again? 

INSPECTOR (standing up). Did you 
open the window, sir, or was it 
open when you first came in? 

DE LEVIS. I opened it. 

INSPECTOR. Drawin’ the curtains 
back first? 

DE LEVIS. Yes. 

INSPECTOR (sharply). Are you sure 
there was nobody in the room al- 
ready? 

DE LEVIS (taken aback). I don’t ‘ 
know. I never thought. I didn’t 
look under the bed, if you mean 
that. 

INSPECTOR (jotting). Did not look 
under bed. Did you look under it 
after the theft? 

DE LEVIS. No. I didn’t. 

INSPECTOR. Ahl Now, what did you 
do after you came back from your 
bath? Just give us that precisely. 
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de LEVIS. Locked the door and left 
tlie key in. Put back my sponge, 
and took off my dressing-gown and 
put it there. (He points to the joot- 
raUs of the bed) Then I drew the 
curtains, again. 

INSPECTOH. Shutting the window? 

DE LEVIS. No. I got into bed, felt 
for my watch to see the time. My 
hand struck the pocket-book, and 
somehow it felt thinner. I took it 
out, looked into it, and foimd the 
notes gone, and these shaving pa- 
pers instead. 

INSPECTOR. Let me have a look at 
those, sir. (He applies the spy- 
glasses) And then? 

DE LEVIS. I think I just sat on the 
bed. 

INSPECTOR. Thinkin’ and cursin' a 
bit, I suppose. Ye-es? 

DE LEVIS. Then I put on my dress- 
ing-gown and went straight to Mr. 
Winsor. 

INSPECTOR. Not lockin’ the door? 
DE LEVIS. No. 

INSPECTOH. Exactly. (With a cer- 
tain finality) Now, sir, what time 
did you come up? 

DE LEVIS. About eleven. 

INSPECTOR. Precise, if you can give 
it to me. 

DE LEVIS. Well, I know it was 
eleven-fifteen when I put my watch 
under my pillow, before I went to 
the bath, and 1 suppose I’d been 
about a quarter of an hour undress- 
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ing. I should say after eleven, if 
anything. 

INSPECTOR. Just undressin’? Didn’t 
look over your bettin’ book? 

DE LEVIS. No. 

jNSFECroR. No prayers or anything? 
DE LEVIS. No. 

INSPECTOR. Pretty slippy with your 
undressin’ as a rule? 

DE LEVIS. Yes. Say five past eleven. 

INSPECTOR. Mr. Winsor, what time 
did the gentleman come to you? 

WINSOR. Half-past eleven. 

INSPECTOR. How do you fix that, 
sir? 

WINSOR. I’d just looked at the time, 
and told my wife to send her maid 
off. 

INSPECTOR. Then we’ve got it fixed 
between 11.15 and 11.30. (Jots) 
Now, sir, before we go further I’d 
like to see your butler and the foot- 
man that valets this gentleman. 

WINSOR {with distaste). Very well. 
Inspector; only-my butler has been 
wim us from a boy. 

INSPECTOR. Quite so. This is just 
clearing the ground, sir. 

WINSOR. General, d’you mind 
touching that bell? 

(CANVNGE rings a beU by the bed.) 

INSPECTOR. Well, gentlemen, there 
are four possibilities. Either the 
thief was here all the time, waitiag 
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nnder the bed, and slipped out 
iftcr this gentleman had gone to 
Mr. Win.sor. Or he came in with a 
hey that fits tlie lock; and I’ll want 
to SCO all the keys in the house. Or 
ho came in with a skeleton key and 
out by the window, probably drop- 
pin’ Irom the balcony. Or he came 
in by the window with a rope or 
ladder and out the same way. 
(Pointing) There’s a footmark here 
from a big boot which has been out 
of doors since it rained. 

c.\NYNGi2. Inspector— you er— 
walked uf> to the window when 
you first came into the room. 

INSPECTOR (stiffly). I had not over- 
looked that, General. 

CANYNGE. Of course. 

(A knock an the door relieves a 
certain tension.) 

WTNSon. Come in. 

(The footman Robert, a fresh- 
faced young man, enters, followed 
by treisuhe.) 

INSPECTOR. You valet Mr.— Mr. De 
Levis, I think? 

ROBERT. Yes, sir. 

INSPECTOR. At what time did you 
take his clothes and boots? 

ROBERT. Ten o’clock, sir. 

INSPECTOR (with a pounce). Did 
you happen to look imder his bed? 

ROBERT. No, sir. 

INSPECTOR. Did you come up again, 
to bring the clodies back? 

ROBERT. No, sir; they’re still down- 
stairs. 


INSPECTOR. Did you come up again 
for anything? 

ROBERT. No, sir. 

INSPECTOR. ’What time did you go 
to bed? 

ROBERT. Just after eleven, sir. 

INSPECTOR (scrutmising him). 
Now, be careful. Did you go to 
bed at all? 

ROBERT. No, sir. 

INSPECTOR. Then why did you say 
you did? There’s been a theft here, 
and anything you say may be used 
against you. 

ROBERT. Yes, sir. I meant, I went 
to my room. 

INSPECTOR. Where is your room? 

ROBERT. On the ground floor, at 
the other end of the right wing, 
sir. 

wiNSOH. It’s the extreme end of the 
house from this, Inspector. He’s 
with the other two footmen. 

INSPECTOR. Wore you there alone? 

ROBERT. No, sir. Thomas and Fred- 
erick was there too. 

TREISURE. That’s right; I’ve seen 
them. 

INSPECTOR (holding up his hand 
for silence). Were you out of the 
room again after you went in? 

ROBERT. No, sir. 

INSPECTOR. What were you doing. 
If you didn’t go to bed? 
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bobert (to winsob). Beggin’ youi 
pardon, sir, we were playin’ Bridge. 

inspector. Very good. You can go. 
I’ll see them later on. 

bobeet. Yes, sir. They’ll say the 
same as me. 

[He goes out, leaving a smue on 
the face of all except the inspector 
and DE LEVIS.) 

inspector [sharply). Call him 
back. 

(tbeisore calls “Robert," and the 
footman re-enters.) 

ROBERT. Yes, sir? 

inspector. Did you notice any- 
thing particular about Mr. De 
Levis’s clothes? 

ROBERT. Only that they were very 
good, sir. 

INSPECTOR. I mean— anything pe- 
culiar? 

ROBERT [after reflection). Yes, sir, 
inspector. Well? 

ROBERT. A pair of his boots this 
evenin’ was reduced to one, sir. 

inspector. What did you make of 
that? 

ROBERT. I thought he might have 
thrown the other at a cat or some- 
thing. 

INSPECTOR. Did you look for it? 

ROBERT. No, sir; I meant to draw 
his attention to it in the morning. 

iNSPEcroB. Veiy good. 


ROBERT. Yes, sir. [He goes again.) 

INSPECTOR [looldng at be levis). 
Well, sir, there’s your story cor- 
roborated. 

de LEVIS [stiffly). I don’t know 
why it should need corroboration, 
Inspector. 

inspector. In my experience, you 
can never have too much of that. 
[To winsor) I understand there’s 
a lady in the room on this side 
[pointing Left) and a gentleman 
on this (pointing Right). Were 
they in their rooms? 

WINSOR. Miss Onne was; Captain 
Dancy not. 

iNSPECTOB. Do they know of the 
affair? 

WINSOR. Yes. 

INSPECTOR. Well, I’d just like the 
keys of their doors for a minute. 
My man will get them. 

[He goes to the door, opens it, 
and speaks to a constable in the 
corridor, ) 

[To tbeisuhe) You can go with 
him. 

(treisube goes out.) 

In the meantime I’ll just examine 
the balcony. 

[He goes out on the balcony, fol- 
lowed by DE LEVIS.) 

WINSOR [to canynce). Damn De 
Levis and his moneyl It’s deuced 
invidious, all tliis. General. 

cantnge. The Inspector’s no 
earthly. 

[There is a simultaneous re-entry 
of the INSPECTOR from the balcony 
and of TREisoBE and the con- 
stable from the corridor.) 
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CONSTABLE {handing key). Room 
on the left, sir. {Handing key) 
r.oom on the right, sir. 

[The iN.sPECTon tries the keys in 
.he door, veatched with tension by 
the others. The keys fail.) 

TNSPECTOB. Put them I rck. 

{Har'd- keys fo constable, who 
^oes out, followed by tbeisuke.) 

have to try every key in tlie 
house, sir. 

..TNSon. Inspector, do you really 
thini: it necessary to disturb the 
who*o house and knock up all my 
j^uests? It’s most disagreeable, all 
this, you know. The loss of the 
money is not such a great matter. 
Mr. De Levis has a very large in- 
come. 

canyncb. You could get the num- 
bers of the notes from Kentman 
the bookmaker. Inspector; he’ll 
orobably have the big ones, any- 
way. 

iNSFECroR {shaking his head). A 
bookie. I don’t suppose he will, sir. 
It’s come and go with them, all 
the time. 

■wiNSOR. We don’t want a Meldon 
Court scandal. Inspector. 

iNSPECrroR. Well, Mr. Winsor, I’ve 
formed my theory. 

{As he speaks, de levis comes in 
from the balcony.) 

And I don’t say to try the keys is 
necessary to it; but strictly, I ought 
to exhaust the possibilities. 

WINSOR. What do you say, De 
Levisf D’you want everybody in 
the house knocked up so that their 
keys can be tried? 


DE LEVIS {whose face, since his 
return, expresses a curious excite- 
ment). No, I don’t. 

INSPECTOR. Very well, gentlemen. 
In my opinion the thief walked J r 
before the door was locked, prob- 
ably during dinner; and was under 
the bed. He escaped by dropping 
from the balcony— the creeper at 
that comer {he points stage Left) 
has been violently wrenched. In 
go down now, and examine tho 
grounds, and I’ll see you agai”, 
sir. {He makes another rr.lry in 
his note-book) Good-night, 'Jien, 
gentlemen I 

CANYNGE. Good-nightI 

WINSOR {with relief). I’ll come 
with you. Inspector. 

{He escorts him to the door, and 
they go out.) 

DE LEVIS {suddenly). General, I 
know who took them. 

CANYNGE. The deuce you dol Are 
you following the Inspector's the- 
ory? 

DE LEVIS {contemptuously). That 
assi {Pulling the shaving papers 
out of the case) No! The man who 
put those there was clever and cool 
enough to wrench that creeper off 
the balcony, as a blind. Come and 
look here. General. {He goes to the 
window; the general follows, de 
LEVIS points stage Right) See the 
rail of my balcony, and the rail 
of the next? {He holds up the cord 
of his dressing-gown, stretching 
his arms out) I’ve measured it with 
this. Just over seven feet, that’s alii 
If a man can take a standing jiunp 
on to a narrow bookcase four feet 
high and balance there, he’d make 
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nothing of that. And, look herel 
(He goes out on the balcony and 
lettims with c hit of broken creeper 
j' j his hand, and holds it out into 
ha light) Someone’s stood on that 
—the stalk’s crushed— the inner 
corner too, where he’d naturally 
stand when he took his jump back. 

CANYNGE (after examining it— 
itiffly) . That other balcony is young 
Dancy’s, Mr. De Levis; a soldier 
and a gentleman. This is an ex- 
traordinary insinuation. 

DE LEVIS. Accusation. 

CANYNGE. Whatl 

DE LEVIS. I have intuitions. Gen- 
eral; it’s in my blood. I see the 
whole thing. Dancy came up, 
watched me into the batliroom, 
tried my door, slipped back into 
Iiis dressing-room, saw my window 
was open, took that jump, sneaked 
the notes, filled the case up with 
these, wrenched the creeper there 
(he points stage Left) for a blind, 
jumped back, and slipped down- 
stairs again. It didn’t take him four 
minutes altogether. 

CANYNGE (very gravely). This is 
outrageous, De Levis, Dancy says 
he was downstaiis all the time. 
You must either withdraw ume- 
servedly, or I must confront you 
with hfin. 

DE LEVIS. If he’ll return the notes 
and apologise. I’ll do nothing— ex- 
cept cut him in future. He gave 
me that filly, you know, as a hope- 
less weed, and he’s been pretty 
sick ever since, that he was such 
a flat as not to see how good she 
was. Besides, he’s hard up, I know. 


CANYNGE (after a vexed turn up 
and down the room). It’s mad, sir, 
to jump to conclusions like this. 

DE LEVIS. Not so mad as the con- 
clusion Dancy jumped to when he 
lighted on my balcony. 

CANYNGE. Nobody could have taken 
this money who did not know you 
had it. ^ 

DE LEVIS. How do you know that 
he didn’t? 

CANYNGE. Do you know that he 
did? 

DE LEVIS. I haven’t the least doubt 
of it. 

CANYNGE. Without any proof. This 
is very ugly, De Levis. I must tell 
Winsor. 

DE LEVIS (angrily). Tell the whole 
blooming lot. You think I’ve no 
feelers, but I’ve felt the atmos- 
phere here, I can tell you, Gen- 
eral. If I were in Dancy’s shoes 
and he in mine, your tone to me 
would be very different. 

CANYNGE (suavely frigid) . I’m not 
aware of using any tone, as you 
call it. But this is a private house, 
Mr. De Levis, and sometliing is 
due to our host and to the esprit 
de corps that exists among gentle- 
men. 

DE LEVIS. Since when is a thief a 
gentleman? Thick as thieves— a 
good motto, isn’t it? 

CANYNGE. ’That’s enoughi (He goes 
to the door, but stops before open' 
ing it) Now, look here! I have 
some knowledge of the world. 
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Once an accusation like this passes 
beyond these walls no one can fore- 
see the consequences. Captain 
Dancy i.s a gallant fellow, with a 
fine record as a soldier; and only 
just married. If he’s as innocent as— 
Christ— rnud will stick to him, un- 
less the real thief is found. In the 
old days of swords, either you or 
he would not have gone out of this 
room alive. If you persist in this 
absurd accusation, you will both 
of you go out of this room dead 
in the eyes of Society: you for 
bringing it, he for being the object 
of it. 

DE LEVIS. Society! Do you think I 
don’t laiow that I’m only tolerated 
for my money? Society can’t add 
injury to insult and have my money 
as well, that’s all. If the notes are 
restored I'll keep my mouth shut; 
if they’re not, I shan’t. I’m certain 
I’m right, I ask nothing better than 
to be confronted with Dancy; but, 
if you prefer it, deal rvith him in 
your own way— for the sake of 
your esprit de corps. 

CANYNGE. ’Pon my soul, Mr. De 
Levis, you go too far. 

PE LEVIS. Not so far as I shall go. 
General Canynge, if those notes 
aren’t given back. 

(wiNSOK comes in.) 

wnrsoH. Well, De Levis, I’m afraid 
that’s all we can do for the present. 
So very sorry diis should have hap- 
pened in my house. 

CANTfNGE {after a silence). There’s 
a development, Winsor. Mr. De 
Leris accuses one of your guests. 

WIN 50 E, What? 


CANYNGE. Of jumping from his bal- 
cony to this, taking the notes, and 
jumping back. I’ve done my best 
to dissuade him from indulging the 
fancy-without success. Dancy must 
be told. 

DE LEVIS. You can deal with Dancy 
in your own way. All I want is the 
money back. 

CANYNGE {drily). Mr. De Levis 
feels that he is only valued for his 
money, so that it is essential for 
him to have it back. 

wiNSOB. Damn it! This is mon- 
strous, De Levis. I’ve known Ron- 
ald Dancy since he was a boy. 

CANYNGE. You talk about addmg 
injury to insult, De Levis. What do 
you call such treatment of a man 
who gave you the mare out of 
which you made tliis thousand 
pounds? 

DE LEVIS. I didn’t want the mare; 
I took her as a favour. 

CANYNGE. With an eye to possibili- 
ties, I venture to think— the prin- 
ciple guides a good many trans- 
actions. 

DE LEVIS {as if flicked on a raw 
spot) . In my race, do you mean? 

CANYNGE {coldly). I said nothing 
of the sort. 

DE LEVIS. No; you don’t say these 
things, any of you. 

CANYNGE. Nor did I think it. 

DE LEVIS. Dancy does. 

wiNSOH. Really, De Levis, if this 
is the way you repay hospitality 
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DE LEVIS. Hospitality that skins my 
feelings and costs me a thousand 
pounds! 

CANYNGE. Go and get Dancy, Win- 
sor; but don’t say anything to him. 
(wiNSOR goes out.) 

CANYNGE. Perhaps you will kindly 
control yourself, and leave this to 
me. 

(de LEVIS turns to the window and 
lights a cigarette, ivinsoh comes 
back, followed by dancy.) 

CANYNGE. For Winsor’s sake, 
Dancy, we don’t want any scandal 
or fuss about tliis affair. We’ve 
tiled to make the police understand 
that. To my mind the whole thing 
turns on our finding who knew 
that De Levis had this money. It’s 
about that we want to coasult you. 

wiNson. Kentman paid De Levis 
round the corner in the further 
paddock, he says. 

(de LEVIS turns round from the 
window, so that he and dancy are 
staring at each other.) 

CANYNGE. Did you hear anything 
that throws light, Dancy? As it was 
your filly originally, we thought 
perhaps you might. 

DANCY. I? No. 

CANYNGE. Didn’t hear of the sale on 
the course at all? 

DANCY. No. 

CANYNGE. Then you can’t suggest 
anyone who could have known? 
Nothing else was taken, you see. 

DANCY. De Levis is known to be 
rolling, as I am known to be stony. 
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CANYNGE. There are a good many 
people still rolling, besides Mr. De 
Levis, but not many people with 
so large a sum in their pocket- 
books. 

DANCY. He won two races. 

DE LEVIS. Do you suggest that I bet 
in ready money? 

DANCY’. I don’t know how you bet, 
and I don’t care. 

CANYNGE. You can’t help us, then? 

DANCY. No, I can’t. Anything else? 
(He looks fixedly at de levis.) 

CANYNGE (putting hts hf'ul on 
Dancy’s arm). Nothing elbe, thank 
you, Dancy. 

(dancy goes. CANYNGE pUtS lliS 
hand up to his face. A moment’s 
silence.) 

wiNSOB. You see, De Levis? He 
didn’t even know you’d got the 
money. 

DE LEVIS. Very conclusive. 

WINSOB. Well! You are 1 

(There is a knock on the door, and 
the msPECTon enters.) 

INSPECTOR. I’m just going, gentle- 
men. The grounds. I’m sorry to say, 
have yielded nothing. It’s a bit of a 
puzzle. 

CANY-NGE. You’ve Searched thor- 
oughly? 

INSPECTOR. We have. General. I 
can pick up nothing near the ter- 
race. 

YviNSDB (after a look at de levis, 
whose face expresses too much). 
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H’m! Youll take it up from the 
otlier end, then, Inspector? 

iNSPECTon. Well, we’ll see what 
A’e can do with the bookmakers 
about the numbers, sir. Before I 
go, gentlemen— you’ve had time to 
think it over— diere’s no one you 
suspect in the house, I suppose? 

(de levis’s face is alive and un- 
certain. CANYNGE is Stating at him 
very fixedly.) 

wiNsoH {emphatically). No. 

(de LEVIS turns and goes out on to 
the balcony.) 

inspecxor. If you’re coming in to 
the racing tomorrow, sir, you 
might give us a call. I’ll have seen 
£entman by then. 

wmsoB. Right you are. Inspector. 
Good-night, and many thanks. 

iNSPEcroH. You’re welcome, sir. 
{He goes out.) 

vroisoH. GoshI I thought that chap 
{with a nod towards the balcony) 
was going to 1 Look here. Gen- 

eral, we must stop his tongue. 
Imagine it going the rounds. 'Hiey 
may never find the real thief, you 
know. It’s the very devil for Dancy. 

CANYNGE. Winsor! Dancy’s sleeve 
was damp. 

wiNson. How d’you mean? 

CANYNGE. Quite damp. It’s been 
raining. 

{The two look at each other.) 

WINSOR. I-I don’t follow — - {His 
voice is hesitative and lower, show- 
ing that he does.) 


CANYNGE. It was coming down 
hard; a minute out in it would have 

been enough {He motions with 

his chin towards the balcony.) 

WTNSOR {hastily). He must have 
been out on his balcony since. 

CANYNGE. It stopped before I came 
up, half an hour ago. 

^viNSOR. He’s been leaning on the 
wet stone, then. 

CANYNGE. With the outside of the 
upper part of the arm? 

wiNson. Against the wall, perhaps. 
There may be a dozen explana- 
tions. {Very low and with great 
concentration) I entirely and ab- 
solutely refuse to believe anything 
of the sort against Ronald Dancy— 
in my house. Dash it. General, we 
must do as we’d be done by. It 
hits us all— it hits us all. The tmng’s 
intolerable. 

CANYNGE. I agree. Intolerable. 
{Raising his voice) Mr. De LevisI 
(de LEVIS returns into view, in the 
centre of the open window.) 

CANYNGE {with cold decision). 
Young Dancy was an officer and is 
a gentleman; this insinuation is 
pure supposition, and you must 
not make it. Do you understand 
me? 

DE LEVIS. My tongue is still mine. 
General, if my money isn’tl 

CANYNGE {unmoved). Must not. 
You’re a member of three Clubs, 
you want to be member of a fourth. 
No one who makes such an insinua- 
tion against a fellow-guest in a 
ootmtry house, except on absolute 
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proof, can do so without complete 
ostracism. Have we your word to 
say nothing? 

de LEVIS. Social blackmail? Hml 

CAMYNGE. Not at all— simple warn- 
ing. If you consider it necessary in 
your interests to start this scandal- 
no matter how, we shall consider it 
necessary in ours to dissociate our- 
selves completely from one who 
so recklessly disregards the unwrit- 
ten code. 

DE LEVIS. Do you think your code 
applies to me? Do you. General? 

CANYNGE. To anyone who aspires 
to be a gentleman, sir. 

DE LEVIS. Ahl But you haven’t 
known me since 1 was a boy. 


CANYNGE. Make up your mind, 

(A pause.) 

DE LEVIS. I’m not a fool. General. I 
know perfectly well that you can 
get me outed. 

CANYNGE (icily). Well? 

DE LEVIS (sullenly). I’ll say nothing 
about it, unless I get more proof. 

CANYNGE. Goodl We have implicit 
faith in Dancy. 

(There is a moment’s encounter of 
eyes; the general’s steady, shretcd, 
impassive; wnsor’s angry and de- 
fiant; DE LEvis’s mocking, a little 
triumphant, malicious. Then ca- 
rrYNGE and winsor go to the 
door, and pass out.) 

DE LEVIS (to himself). Rats! 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 

Afternoon, three weeks later, in the card room of a London Club. A fire 
is burning. Left. A door. Right, leads to the billiard-room. Rather Left of 
Centre, at a card table, lord st. ehth, an old John BuU, sHs facing the 
audience; to his right is general canynge, to his left Augustus borring, 
an essential Clubman, about thirty-jive years old, with a very slight and 
rather becoming stammer or click in his speech. The fourth Bridge player, 
CHARLES wiNSon, Stands with his back to the fire. 


borring. And the r-rub. 

wmsoR. By George! You do hold 
cards, Borring. 

ST. EHTH (who has lost). Not a 


patch on the old whist— this game. 
Don’t know why I play it-never 
did. 

CANYNGE. St. Erth, shall we raise 
the flag for whist again? 
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waNSOR. No go, General. You can’t st. ehth. Many a slip between 
go back on pace. No getting a man price and pocket, young man. 
to walk when he knows he can fly. 

The young men won’t look at it. canvnge. Cut! {They cut.) 


BORHiN'c. Better develop it so that 
t-two can sit out, General. 

ST. ERTH. We ought to have stuck 
to tlie old game. Wish I’d gone to 
Newmarket, Ganynge, in spite of 
the weather. 

CANYNGE (looking at his watch). 
Let’s hear what’s won the Cam- 
bridgeshire. Ring, won’t you, Win- 
sor? 

(wiNson rings.) 

ST. ERTH. By the way, Ganynge, 
young De Levis was blackballed. 

CANYNGE. What! 

ST. ERTH. I looked in on my way 
down. 

(ganynge sits very still, and win- 
jOR utters a disturbed sound.) 

lOHRiNG. But of c-course he was. 
General. What did you expect? 

(A FOOTMAN enters.) 

FOOTM.AN. Yes, my lord? 

5T. ERTH. What won the Cam- 
bridgeshire? 

FOOTMAN. Rosemary, my lord. 
Sherbet second; Barbizon third. 
Nine to one the winner. 

WKSOR. Thank you. That’s aU. 
(footman goes.) 

BORRiNG. Rosemary! And De Levis 
sold her! But he got a good p-price, 
1 suppose. 

(The other three look at him.) 


BORRING. I say, is that the yarn 
that’s going round about his hav- 
ing hud a lot of m-money stolen in 
a country house? By Jove! He’ll be 
pretty s-sick. 

1VINSOR. You and I, Borring. 

(He sits down in canynge’s chair, 
and the general takes his place 
by the jire.) 

BORRING. Phew! Won’t Dancy be 
mad! He gave that filly away to 
save her keep. He was rather 
pleased to find somebody who’d 
take her. Kentman must have won 
a p-pot. She was at thhty-threes 
a foitnight ago. 

st. ERTH. All the money goes to 
fellows who don’t know a horse 
from a haystack. 

GANYNGE (profoundly). And care 
less. Yes! We want men racing to 
whom a horse means something. 

BORRING. I thought the horse 
m-meant the same to everyone. 
General— chance lo get the b- better 
of one’s neighbour. 

GANYNGE (with feeling) . The hoise 
is a noble anmal, sir, as you’d know 
if you’d owed your life to them 
as often as I have. 

BORRING. They always try to take 
mine. General. I shaU never belong 
to the noble f-fellowship of the 
horse. 

ST. ERTH (drily). Evidently. Deal! 
(As bobbing begins to deal the 
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door ii opened and major colfobd 
appears— a lean and moustached 
cavalryman. ) 

30RBING. Hallo, C-Colford. 

coLFOHD. General! 

{Something in the tone of his voice 
brings them all to a standstill.) 

COLFOBD. I want your advice. 
Young De Levis in there (he points 
to the billiard-room from which he 
has jn.st come) has started a blas- 
phemous story 

CANYNGE. One moment. Mr. Bor- 
ring, d’you mind — - 

COLFOBD. It makes no odds, Gen- 
eral. Four of us in there heard him. 
He's saying it was Ronald Dancy 
robbed him down at Winsor’s. The 
fellow's mad over losing the price 
of that filly now she’s won the 
Cambridgeshire. 

BOBBING (aU ears). Dancy* Great 
S-Scott! 

COLFOBD. Dancy’s in the Club. If 
he hadn’t been I'd have taken it on 
myself to wring the bounder’s neck. 
(wiNSOB and bobbing have risen. 
ST. ERTH alone remains seated.) 

CANYNGE (after consulting sr. erth 
with a look). Ask De Levis to be 
good enough to come in here. 
Boning, you might see that Dancy 
doesn’t leave the Club. We shall 
want him. Don't say anything to 
him, and use your tact to keep 
people off. 

(bobbing goes out^ followed by 

COLFOBD.) 

WINSOB. Result of hearing he was 
blackballed— pretty slippy. 


CANYNGE. St. Erth, I told you there 
was good reason when I asked you 
to back young De Levis. Winsor 
and I knew of this insinuation; I 
wanted to keep his tongue quiet. 
It’s just wild assertion; to have it 
bandied about was unfair to Dancy. 
The duel used to keep people’s 
tongues in order. 

ST. EBTH. H’m! It never settled 
anything, except who could shoot 
straightest. 

COLFOBD (reappearing). De Levis 
says he’s nothing to add to what 
he said to you before, on the sub- 
ject. 

CANYNGE. Kindly tell him that il 
he wishes to remain a member of 
this Club he must account to the 
Committee for such a charge 
against a fellow-member. Four of 
us are here, and form a quoram. 
(colfobd goes out again.) 

ST. ERTH. Did Kentman ever give 
the police the numbers of those 
notes, Winsor? 

WINSOB. He only had the numbers 
of two— the hundred, and one of 
the fifties. 

ST. ERTH. And they haven’t traced 
’em? 

WINSOR. Not yet. 

(As he speaks, de levib comes in. 
He is in a highly-cdoured, not to 
say excited state, colfobd follows 
him.) 

DE LEVIS. Well, General CanTOgel 
It’s a little too strong all this— a 
little too strong. (Under emotion 
his voice is sliffdly more exotic.) 
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CAKYNGE (caltnltf). It is obvious, 
Mr. De Levis, that you and Cap- 
tain Dancy can’t both remain mem- 
bers of this Club. We ask you for 
an explanation before requesting 
one resignation or the other. 

DE lEVis. You’ve let me down. 

CANYNGE. What! 

DE LEVIS. Well, I shall tell people 
that you and Lord St. Erth backed 
me up for one Club, and asked me 
to resign from another. 

CANYjrcE. It's a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me, sir, what you tell 
people. 

ST. EHTH (drily). You seem a ven- 
omous young man. 

DE LEVIS. rU tell you what seems 
to me venomous, my lord— chasing 
a man like a pack of hounds be- 
cause he isn’t your breed. 

CANYNGE. You appear to have your 
breed on the brain, sir. Nobody 
else does, so far as I know. 

DE LEVIS. Suppose I had robbed 
Dancy, would you chase him out 
for complaining of it? 

COLFOBD. My God! If you repeat 
that 

CANYNGE. Steady, Colford! 

wiNSOB. You make this accusation 
that Dancy stole your money in 
my house on no proof— no proof; 
and you expect Dancy’s friends to 
treat you as if you were a gentle- 
man! That’s too strong, if you like! 

DE LEVIS. No proof? Eientman told 
tne at Newmarket yesterday that 


Dancy did know of the sale. He 
told Goole, and Goole says that he 
himself spoke of it to Dancy. 

wiNSOH. Well— if he did? 

DE LEVIS. Dancy told you he didn’t 
know of it in General Canynge’s 
presence, and mine. (To canynge) 
You can’t deny that, if you want 
to. 

CANYNGE. choose youT expressions 
more nicely, please! 

DE LEVIS. Proof! Did they find any 
footmarks in the grounds below 
that torn creeper? Not a sign! You 
saw how he can jump; he won ten 
poimds from me that same evening 
betting on what he knew was a 
certainty. That’s your Dancy— a 
common sharper! 

CANYNGE (nodding towards the 
biUiard-room) . Aie those fellows 
still in there, Colford? 

COLFORD. Yes. 

CANYNGE. Then bring Dancy up, 
will you? But don’t say anything 
to him. 

COLFORD (to DE LEVIS ). You may 
think yourself damned lucky if he 
doesn’t break your neck. 

(He goes out. The three who are 
left with DE LEVIS avert their eyes 
pom him.) 

DE LEVIS (smouldering). I have a 
memory, and a sting too. Yes, my 
lord— since you are good enough to 
call me venomous. (To canynge) 
I quite understand— I’m marked for 
Coventry now, whatever happens. 
Well, I’ll take Dancy with me. 
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ST. ERTH (to himself). This Club 
has always had a decent, quiet 
name. 

^viNSon. Are you going to retract, 
and apologise in front of Dancy 
and the members who heard you? 

de LEVIS. No fear! 

ST. EHTH. You must be a very rich 
man, sir, A jury is likely to take 
the view that money can hardly 
compensate for an accusation of 
that sort. 

(de LEVIS stands silent.) 

CANYNGE. Courts of law require 
proof. 

ST. EBTH. He can make it a criminal 
action, 

wiNsoB. Unless you stop this at 
once, you may find yourself in 
prison. If you can stop it, that is. 

ST. EBTH. If I were young Dancy, 
nothing should induce me. 

DE LEVIS. But you didn’t steal my 
money. Lord St. Erth. 

ST. EBTH. You’re deuced positive, 
sir. So far as I could imderstand it, 
there were a dozen ways you could 
have been robbed. It seems to me 
you value other men’s reputations 
very lightly. 

DE LEVIS. Confront me with Dancy 
and give me fair play. 

wmsoB (aside to CAwyNGE). Is it 
fair to Dancy not to let him know? 

CANTNGK. Our duty is to the Club 
now, Winsor. We must have this 
cleared up. 
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(coLFOBD comes in, followed 
BOBBING and DANCY.) 

ST. EBTH. Captain Dancy, a serious 
accusation has been made against 
you by this gentleman in the pres- 
ence of several members of the 
Club. 

DANCY. What is it? 

ST. EBTH. That you robbed him of 
that money at Winsor’s. 

DANCY (hard and tense). Indeed! 
On what grounds is he good 
enough to say that? 

DE LEVIS (tense too). You gave me 
that filly to save yourself her keep, 
and you’ve been mad about it ever 
since; you knew from Goole that 
I had sold her to Kentman and 
been paid in cash, yet I heard you 
myself deny that you knew it. You 
had the next room to me, and you 
can jump like a cat, as we saw that 
evening; I foimd some creepers 
crushed by a weight on my bal- 
cony on that side. When I went to 
the bath your door was open, and 
when I came back it was shut. 

CANYNGE. That’s the first we have 
heard about the door. 

de LEVIS. I remembered it after- 
wards. 

ST. EBTH. Well, Dancy? 

DANCY (with intense deliberation) . 
I’ll setde this matter with any 
weapons, when and where he likes. 

ST. EBTH (dnly). It can’t be settled 
that way— you know very well. You 
must take it to the Courts, unless 
he retracts. 
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DANCY. Will you retract? 

DE LEVi.s. Why did }-ou tell General 
Canvn'ie vou didn’t knew’ Kentman 
had paid me in cash? 

DANCY. Because I didn’t. 


membership. I resign it. ( To 
dancy) You called me a damned 
Jew. Mv race wa.s old when vou 
were all savages. I am proud to be 
a Jew. All recoir, in the Courts. 
(He goes out, and silence follows 
his departure. ) 


DE LEVI.S. Then Kentman and Goole 
lied— for no reason? 

DANCY. That’s nothing to do with 
me. 

DE LEVIS. If you were downstairs 
all tlie time, as you say, why was 
your door first open and then shut? 

DANCY. Being downstairs, how 
should I know? Tlie wind probably. 

DE LEVIS. I should like to hear what 
your vriic says about it. 

DANCY. Leave my wife alone, you 
damned Jew! 

ST. EBTH. Captain Dancy! 

DE LEVIS (white with rage). Thief! 

DANCY. Will you fight? 

DE LE\TS. You’re very smart— dead 
men tell no tales. No! Bring your 
action, and we shall see. 

(dancy takes a step towards him, 
but CANYNGE and winsob inter- 
pose.) 

ST. EBTH. That’ll do, Mr. De Levis; 
we won’t keep you. (He looks 
round) Kindly consider your mem- 
bership suspended till this matter 
has been threshed out. 

DE LEVIS (tremulous with anger). 
Don’t trouble yourselves about my 


ST. EBTH. Well, Captain Dancy? 

DANCY. If the brute won’t fight, 
what am I to do, sir? 

ST. EBTH. We’ve told you— take ac- 
tion, to clear your name. 

DANCY. Colford, you saw me in the 
hall writing letters aftei- our game. 

coLFOBD. Certainly I did; you were 
there when I went to the smoking- 
room. 

CANYNGE, How long after you left 
the billiard-room? 

COLFOBD. About five minutes. 

DANCY. It’s impossible for me to 
prove that I was there all the time. 

CANYNGE. It’s for De Levis to prove 
what he asserts. You heard what he 
said about Goole? 

DANCY. If he told me, I didn’t take 
it in. 

ST. EBTH. This concerns the honour 
of the Club. Are you going to take 
action? 

DANCY (slowly). That is a very 
expensive business, Lord St. Erth, 
and I’m hard up. I must think it 
over. (He looks round from face 
to face) Am I to take it that there 
is a doubt in your minds, gentle- 
men? 
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coLFORD (emphatically). No. 

canynge. That’s not the question, 
Dancy. Tliis accusation was over- 
heard by various members, and 
we represent the Club. If you don’t 
talce action, judgment will iraturally 
go by default. 

DANCY. I might prefer to look on 
die whole thing as beneath con- 
tempt. 

(He turns and goes out. When he 
is gone there is an even longer si- 
lence than after de levis’s de- 
parture.) 

ST. EHTH (abruptly). I don’t like it. 

wiNSOH. I’ve known him all his life. 

COLFORD. You may have my head 
if he did it, Lord St. Erth. He and 
I have been in too many holes to- 
gether. By Gad! My toe itches for 
mat fellow’s butt end. 

BORRiNG. I’m sorry; but has he 
t-taken it in quite die right way? 
I should have thought— hearing it 
s-suddenly 

COLFORD. Bosh! 

WINSOH. It’s perfecdy damnable for 
him. 

ST. erth. More damnable if he did 
it, Winsor. 

BORHiNG. The Courts are b-beasdy 
distrustful, don’t you know. 

COLFORD. His word’s good enough 
for me. 

CANYNGE. We’re as anxious to be- 
lieve Dancy as you, Colford, for 
the honour of the Army and the 
Club. 
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WINSOR. Of course, he’ll bring a 
case, when he’s thought it over. 

ST. ERTH. What are we to do in the 
meantime? 

COLFORD. If Dancy’s asked to re- 
sign, you may take my resignation 
too. 

BORHING. I thought his slanting to 
f-fight him a bit screeny. 

COLFORD. Wouldn’t you have 
wanted a shot at the brute? A law 
court? Pah! 

iviNSon. Yes. What’ll be his posi- 
tion even if he wins? 

BORRiNG. Damages, and a stain on 
his c-character. 

WINSOH. Quite so, unless they find 
the real thief. People always be- 
lieve the worst. 

COLFORD (glaring at bohring), 
They do. 

CANYNGE. There is no decent way 
out of a thing of this sort. 

ST. ERTH. No. (Rising) It leaves 
a bad taste. I’m sorry for young 
Mrs. Dancy— poor woman! 

BORHING. Are you going to play 
any more? 

ST. ERTii (abruptly). No, sir. Good 
night to you, Canynge, can I give 
you a lift? 

(He goes out, followed by ca- 
nynge.) 

BORHING (after a slight pause). 
Well, I sli^ go and take the t-tem* 
perature of the Club. 

(He goes out.) 
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COLFOBD. Damn that effeminate 
stammering chap! What can we do 
for Dancy, Winsor? 

wiNsOB. Colford! (A slight pause) 
The General felt his coat sleeve 
that night, and it was wet. 

COLFOBD, W'ell! What proof’s that? 
No, by George! An old school- 
fellow, a brother officer, and a pal. 


WINSOR. If he did do it 

COLFOBD. He didn’t. But if he did, 
I’d stick to him, and see him 
through it, if I could. 

(^VINsoB walks over to the jire, 
stares into it, turns round and stares 
at COLFOBD, who is standing mo- 
tionless.) 

COLFOBD. Yes, by God! 


CURTAIN 


SCENE JI* 


Morning of the following day. The dancys’ flat. In the sitting-room of 
this small abode mabel dancy and mahgaret obme are sitting full face 
to the audience, on a couch in the centre of the room, in front of the 
Imaginary window. There is a fireplace. Left, with fire burning; a door 
below it, Left; and a door on the Right, facing the audience, leads to a 
corridor and the outer door of the flat, which is visible. Their voices are 
heard in rapid exchange; then as tJie curtain rises, so does Mabel. 


MABEL. But it’s monstrous! 

itAHGABET. Of course! (She lights 
a cigarette and hands the case to 
iiABEL, who, however, sees noth- 
ing but her own thoughts) De 
Levis might just as well have 
pitched on me, except tliat I can’t 
jump more than six inches in these 
skirts. 

MABEL. It’s wicked! Yesterday af- 
ternoon at the Club, did you say? 
Ronny hasn’t said a word to me. 
Why? 

MABGARET (with fl hng puff Of 
smoke). Doesn’t want you both- 
ered. 


MABEL. But' — Good heavens! — 
Me! 

MAUGABET. Haven’t you found out, 
Mabel, tliat he isn’t exactly com- 
municativeP No desperate character 
is. 

MABEL. Ronny? 

MABGABET, GraciousI Wives are at 
a disadvantage, especially early on. 
You’ve never hunted with him, my 
dear. I have. He takes more sud- 
den decisions than any man I ever 
knew. He’s taking one now. I’ll bet. 

MABEL. That beast, De Levis! I 
was in our room next door all the 
time. 


* Note.— T his should be a small set capable of being set quickly within that 
of the previous scene. 
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MAHGahet. Was the door into 
Ronny’s dressing-room open? 

MABEL. I don’t know; I— I think it 
was. 

MABGABET, Well, you Can say so in 
Ctourt anyway. Not that it matters. 
Wives are liars by law. 

MABEL (staring down at her). 
What do you mean— Court? 

MABGABET. My dear, he’ll have to 
bring an action for defamation of 
character, or whatever they call it. 

MABEL. Were they talking of this 
last night at the Winsors’r 

MABGABET. Well, you know a din- 
ner-table, Mabel— Scandal is heav- 
en-sent at this time of year. 

MABEL. It’s terrible, such a thing- 
terrible! 

MABGABET (gloomiltf). If Only 
Roimy weren't known to be so 
broke. 

MABEL (with her hands to her fore- 
head). I can’t realise— I simply 
can’t. If there’s a case would it be 
all right afterwards? 

MABGABET. Do you rcrnember St. 
Off ert— cards? No, you wouldn’t— 
you were in high frocks. Well, St. 
Offert got damages, but he also got 
the hoof, undemeadi. He lives in 
Ireland. There isn’t the slightest 
coimection, so far as I can see, 
Mabel, between iimocence and 
reputation. Look at me! 

MABEL. Well fight it tooth and 
nail! 
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MABGABET. Mabel, you’re pure 
wool, right through; everybody’s 
sorry for you. 

MABEL. It’s for him they ought — 

MABGABET (again handing the ciga- 
rette-case). Do smoke, old thing. 

( MABEL takes a cigarette this time, 
but does not light it) 

It isn’t altogether simple. General 
Canynge was there last night. You 
don’t mind my being beasuy franki 
do you? 

MABEL. No. I want it. 

MABGABET. Well, he’s all for esprit 
de corps and that. But he was aw- 
fully silent. 

MABEL. I hate half-hearted friends. 
Loyalty comes before everything. 

MABGABET. Yc-es; but loyalties cut 
up against each other sometimes, 
you Imow. 

MABEL. I must see Roimy. D'you 
mind if I go and try to get him on 
the telephone? 

MABGABET. Rather not. (mabel 
goes out by the door left) Poor 
kid! (She curls herself into a comer 
of the sofa, as if trying to get away 
from life. The bell rings, mabgabet 
stirs, gets up, and goes out into the 
corridor, where she opens the door 
to LADY ADELA WINSOB, whom shs 
precedes into the sitting-room) En- 
ter the second murderer! D’you 
know that child knew nothing? 

LADY A. Where is she? 

MABGABET, Telephoning. Adela, if 
there’s going to be an action, we 
shall be witnesses, I shall wear 
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black georgette with an dcru hat. 
Have you over given evidence? 

LADY A. Never. 

M.ARGARET. It must be too fright- 
fully thrilling. 

LADY A. Ohl Why did I ever ask 
that wretch De Levis? I used to 
think him pathetic. Meg— did you 

know Ronald Dancy’s coat was 

wet? The General happened to feel 
it. 

MABGAHET. So that’s why he was 
so silent. 

LADY A. Yes; and after the scene in 
the Club yesterday he went to see 
those bookmakers, and Goole— 
what a namel— is sure he told 
Dancy about the sale. 

MABGARET (suddetiltj) . I don’t 
care. He’s my third cousin. Don’t 
you feel you couldn’t, Adela? 

LADY A. Couldn’t— what? 

MAHGAKET. Stand for De Levis 
against one of ourselves? 

LADY A. That’s very narrow, Meg. 

MARGABET, Ohl I knOVV lotS of 
splendid Jews, and I rather liked 
litde Ferdy; but when it comes to 

the point ! They all stick to- 

getlier; why shouldn’t we? It’s in 
die blood. Open your jugular, and 
see if you haven’t got it. 

LADY A. My dear, my great-grand- 
mother was a Jewess. I’m very 
proud of her, 

MARGARET. Inoculated. (Stretch- 
ing herself) Prejudices, Adela— or 


are they loyalties— I don’t know- 
criss-cross— we all cut each other’s 
throats from the best of motives. 

LADY' A. Ohl I shall remember that. 
Delightful! (Holding up a finger) 
You got it from Bergson, Meg. 
Isn’t he wonderful? 

MARGARET. Yes; have you ever read 
him? 

LADY A. Well— no. (Looking at the 
bedroom door) That poor child! I 
quite agree. I shall tell everybody 
it’s ridiculous. You don’t really 
think Ronald Dancy ^? 

MARGARET. I don’t kiiow, Adela. 
There are people who simply can’t 
live without danger. I'm rather like 
that myself. They’re all right when 
tliey’re getting the D.S.O. or shoot- 
ing man-eaters; but if there’s no 
excitement going, they’ll make it— 
out of sheer craving. I’ve seen 
Ronny Dancy do die maddest 
tilings for no mortal reason except 
the risk. He’s had a past, you know. 

LADY A. Oh! Do tell! 

MARGARET. He did splendidly in 
the war, of course, because it suited 
him; but— just before— don’t you re- 
member— a very queer bit of rid- 
ing? 

LADY A. No. 

MARGARET. Most dare-devil thing 
—but not quite. You must remem- 
ber- it was awfully talked about, 
and then, of course, right up to his 
marriage (She lights a ciga- 

rette.) 

LADY A. Meg, you’re very tantalis- 
ing! 
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margahet. a foreign-looking girl- 
most plummy. Oh! Ronny’s got 
chann— this Mabel child doesn’t 
know in the least what she’s got 
hold of! 

LADY A. But they’re so fond of eaeh 
other! 

MARGABET. That’s the mistake. The 
General isn’t mentioning the coat, 
is he? 

LADY A. Oh, no! It was only to 
Charles. 

(MABEL returns.) 

MABGABET. Did you get him? 

MABEL. No; he’s not at Tattersah’s, 
nor at the Club. 

(lady adela rises and greets her 
with an air which suggests be- 
reaoement.) 

lady a. Nobody’s going to believe 
this, my dear. 

MABEL {looking straight at her). 
Nobody who does need come here, 
or trouble to speak to us again. 

LADY A. That’s what 1 was afraid 
of; you’re going to be defiant. Now 
don’t! Just be perfectly natural. 

MABEL. So easy, isn’t it? I could 
kill anybody who believes such a 
thing. 

MAnGAHET. You’U Want a solicitor, 
Mabel. Go to old Mr. Jacob Twis- 
den. 

LADY A. Yes; he’s so comforting. 

MABGABET. He got my pearls back 
once— without loss of life. A fright- 
fully good fireside manner. Do get 


him here, Mabel, and have a heart, 
to-heart talk, all tlmee of you! 

MABEL {suddenly). Listen! There’s 
Ronny! 

(dancy comes in.) 

DANCY {with a smile). Very good 
of you to have come. 

MABGABET. Yes. We’re just going. 

Oh! Ronny, this is quite too 

{But his face dries her up; and 
sidling past, she goes.) 

LADY A. Charles sent his— love 

{Her voice dwindles on the word, 
and she, too, goes.) 

DANCY {crossing to his wife). What 
have they been saying? 

MABEL. Ronny! Why didn’t you 
tell me? 

DANCY. I wanted to see De Levi.' 
again first. 

MABEL. That wetch! How dare he? 
Darling! {She suddenly clasps and 
kisses him. He does not return the 
kiss, but remains rigid in her arms, 
so that she draws away and looks 
at him) It’s hurt you awfully, I 
know. 

DANCY. Look here, Mabel! Apart 
from that muck— this is a ghastly 
tame-cat sort of life. Let’s cut it 
and get out to Nairobi. I can scare 
up the money for that. 

MABEL {aghast). But how can we? 
Everybody would say 

DANCY. Let them! We shan’t be 
here. 

MABEL. I couldn’t bear people to 
thmk 
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OANCY. I don’t care a damn what 
people tliink— monkeys and cats. I 
never could stand their rotten me- 
nagerie, Besides, what does it mat- 
ter how I act; if I bring an action 
and get damages— if I pound him 
to a jelly— it’s all no good! I can’t 
prove it. There’ll be plenty of 
people unconvinced. 

MABEL. But they’ll find the real 
thief. 

D.4NCY (with a queer little smile). 
Will staying here help them to do 
that? 

MABEL (in a sort of agony). Oh! I 
couldn’t— it looks like running 
away. We must stay and fight it! 

DANCY. Suppose I didn’t get a ver- 
dict— you never can tell. 

Mabel. But you must— I was there 
all the time, with the door open. 

DANCY. Was it? 

MABEL. I’m almost sure. 

DANCY. Yes. But you’re my wife, 

MABEL (betoUdeTed) , Ronny, I 
don’t understand— suppose I’d been 
accused of stealing pearls! 

DANCY (wincing), I can’t. 

MABEL. But I might— just as easily. 
What would you think of me if I 
ran away from it? 

DANCY. I see. (A pause) All righti 
You shall have a run for your 
money. I’ll go and see old Twisden. 

MABEL. Let me come! (dancy 
shakes his head) Why not? I can’t 


be happy a moment unless I’m 
fighting this. 

(dancy puts out his hand suddsnlu 
and grips hers.) 

DANCY. You are a little brick! 

MABEL (pressing his hand to her 
breast and looking into his face). 
Do you know what Margaret called 
you? 

KONNY. No. 

MABEL. A desperate character. 

DANCY. Hal I’m not a tame cat, any 
more than she. 

(The bell rings, mabel goes out to 
the door and her voice is heard 
saying coldly.) 

MABEL. Will you wait a minute, 
please? (Returning) It’s De Levis 
—to see you. (In a low voice) Let 
me see lum alone first. Just for a 
minute! Do! 

DANCY (after a moment’s silence). 
Go ahead! (He goes out into the 
bedroom.) 

MABEL (going to the door. Right). 
Come in. (de levis comes in, and 
stands embarrassed) Yes? 

DE LEVIS (with a slight bow). Your 
husband, Mrs. Dancy? 

MABEL. He is in. Why do you want 
to see him? 

DE LEVIS. He came round to my 
rooms just now, when I was out, 
He threatened me yesterday. I 
don’t choose him to suppose I’m 
afraid of him. 

MABEL (with a great and manifest 
effort at self-control). Mr. De 
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Jjcvis, you are robbing my husband 
of his good name. 

DE LEVIS (sinccreltj) . I admire your 
tiustfulness, Mrs. Dancy. 

MABEL {staring at him). How can 
you do it? What do you want? 
What's your motive? You can’t pos- 
sibly believe that my husband is a 
thief! 

DE LEVIS. Unfortunately. 

MABEL. How dare you? How dare 
you? Don’t you know tliat I was in 
our bedroom all the time with the 
door open? Do you accuse me too? 

de LEVts. No, Mrs. Dancy. 

MABEL. But you do. I must have 
seen, I must have heard. 

DE LEVis. A wife’s memory is not 
very good when her husband is in 
danger. 

MABEL. In other woi-ds. I’m lying. 

DE LEvis. No. Your wish is mother 
to your thought, that’s all. 

MABEL (after staring again with a 
sort of horror, turns to get control 
of herself. Then turning back to 
him). Mr. De Levis, I appeal to 
you as a gentleman to behave to 
us as you would we should behave 
to you. Withdraw this wicked 
charge, and write an apology that 
Ronald can show. 

DE LEVIS. Mrs. Danoy, I am not a 
gentleman, I am only a— damned 

S ew. Yesterday I might possibly 
lave withdrawn to spare you. But 
when my race is insulted I have 
nothin!? to ••'’y to your husband 
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but as he ivishes to see me. I’ve 
come. Please let him know. 

MABEL (regarding him again with 
that look of horror— slowhj) . I think 
what you are doing is too horrible 
for words. 

(de LEVIS gives her a slight bow, 
and as he does so dancy comes 
quickly in. Left. The two men 
stand with the length of the sofa 
between them, mabel, behind the 
sofa, turns her eyes on her hus- 
band, who has a paper in his right 
hand.) 

DE I.EVIS. You came to see me. 

DANCY. Yes. I want you to sign lliw. 

DE LEVIS. I will sign nothing. 

DANCY. Let me read it: “I apologise 
to Captain Dancy for the lecldess 
and monstrous charge I made 
against him, and 1 retract every 
word of it.” 

de LEVIS- Not muchl 

DANCY. You will sign. 

DE LEVIS. I tell you this is useless. 
I will sign nothing. The charge is 
true; you wouldn’t be playing this 
game if it weren’t. I’m going. 
You’ll hardly try violence in the 
presence of your wife; and if you 
try it anywhere else — ^look out fo; 
yourself. 

DANCY. Mabel, I want to speak to 
him alone. 

MABEL. No, nol 

DE LEVIS. Quite right, Mrs. Dancy. 
Black and tan swashbuckling will 
only m t'e thinff' worse for htai. 
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DAKCv. So you shelter behind a 
woman, do you, you skulkins; cur! 
(de levls takes a step, tcith fsts 
clenched and eyes blazing, dancy, 
too, stands ready to spring-the 
tnoment iv cut short by mabel 
going ytiickly to her husband.) 

M.ABEL. Don't, Ronny. It’s undig- 
nified! He isn’t worth it. 

(d.ancv .suddenly tears the paper 
in two, and flings it into the fire.) 

dancy. Get out of here, you swine! 
(db LEVIS stands a moment irreso- 
lute, then, turning to the door, he 
opens it, stands again for a mo- 
ment with a smile on his face, then 
goes. MABEL crosses swiftly to the 
door, and shuts it as the outer door 
closes. Then she stands quite siiU, 
looking at her husband—her face 
expressing a sort of startled sus- 
pense.) 

DANCY (turning and looking at 
her). Well! Do you agree with 
him? 

MABEL. What*do you mean? 

DANCY. That I wouldn’t be playing 
this game unless 

MABEL. Don’t! You hull me! 

DANCY. Yes. You don’t know much 
of me, Mabel. 

MABEL. Ronny! 

DANCY. What did you say to that 
swine? 


MABEL (her face averted). That he 
was robbing us. (Turning to him 
suddenly) Ronny— you— didn’t? I’d 
rather know. 

DANCY. Ha! I thought that was 
coming. 

MABEL (covering her face). Oh! 
How horrible of me— how horrible! 

DANCY. Not at all. The thing looks 
bad. 

MABEL (dropping her hands). If / 
can’t believe in you, who can? (Go- 
ing to him, throwing her arms 
round him, and looking up into his 
face) Ronny! If all the world— I’d 
believe in you. You know I would. 

DANCY. That’s all right, MuLs! 
That’s all right! (His face, above 
her head, is contorted for a mo- 
ment, then hardens into a mask) 
Well, what shall we do? 

MABEL. Oh! Let’s go to lliat lawyer 
—let’s go at once! 

DANCY. AU right. Get your hat on. 
(mabel passes him, and goes into 
the bedroom. Left, dancy, left 
alone, stands quite still, staring be- 
fore him. With a sudden shrug of 
his shoulders he moves quickly to 
his hat and takes it up just as 
MABEL returns, ready to go out. 
He opens the door; and crossing 
him, she stops in the doorway, 
looking up with a clear and trust 
ful gaze as) 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE I 

Three months later. Old mr. Jacob twkden’s Room, at the offices of 
Twisden 6- Qraoiter, in Lincolns Inn Fields, is spacious, with two large 
windows at back, a fine old fireplace. Right, a door below it, and two 
doors. Left. Between the windows is a large table sideways to the window 
wall, with a chair in the middle on the right-hand side, a chair against 
the wall, and a client's chair on the left-hand side. 

GBAvrrER, -nviSDEN’s much younger partner, is standing in front of 
the right-hand window looking out on to the Fields, where the lamps arc 
being lighted, and a taxfs engine is rtinning down below. He turns his 
sanguine, shrewd face from the window towards a grandfather clock, 
between the doors. Left, which is striking “four." The door, Left For- 
ward, is opened. 


YOUNG CLERK (entering). A Mr. 
Gilman, sir, to see Mr. Twisden. 

GBAViTEH. By appointment? 

YOUNG CLERK. No, sir. But impor- 
tant, he says. 

GBAViTER. m see him. 

(The CLERK goes, ghaviter sits 
right of table. The clebk returns, 
ushering in an oldish man, who 
looks what he is, the proprietor of 
a large modem grocery store. He 
wears a dark overcoat and carries a 
pot hat. His gingery-grey mous- 
tache and mutton-chop whiskers 
give him the expression of a cat.) 

GBAVITER (sizing up his social 
standing). Mr. Gilman? Yes. 

oilman (doubtfully). Mr. Jacob 
Twisden? 

GBAVITER (smiling). His partner. 
Graviter my name is. 


GILMAN. Mr. Twisden’s not in, 
then? 

GRAVITER. No. He’s at the Courts. 
They're just up; he should be in 
directly. But he’ll be busy. 

GILMAN. Old Mr. Jacob Twisden— 
I’ve heard of him. 

GBAVITER. Most people have. 

(A pause.) 

GILMAN. It’s this Dancy-De Levis 
case that’s keepin’ him at the 
Courts, I suppose? (graviter 
nods) Won’t be finished for a day 
or two? (graviter shakes his 
head) No. Astonishin’ die interest 
taken in it. 

graviter. As you say. 

GILMAN. The Smart Set, eh? This 
Captain Dancy got the D.S.O., 
didbi’t he? (graviteh nods) Sad to 
have a thing like that said about 
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you. I thought he gave his evidence 
well; and liis wife too. Looks as if 
tliis De Levis had got some private 
spite. Searchij la femme, 1 said to 
Airs. Gilman only this morning, be- 
foTB I 

anAViTEB. By the way, sir, what is 
your business? 

GILMAN. Well, my business here 

No, if youll excuse me, I’d rather 
wait and see old Mr. Jacob Twis- 
den. It’s delicate, and I’d like his 
experience. 

GBAviTER (tDtih c shfug). Very 
well; then, perhaps, you’ll go in 
there. (He mooes towards the door. 
Left Back.) 

GILMAN. Thank you. (Following) 
You see. I’ve never been mixed up 
with the law 

OKAviTEB (opening the door). No? 

GILMAN. And I don’t want to begin. 
When you do, you don’t know 
where you’ll stop, do you? You see. 
I’ve only come from a sense of 
duty; and— other reasons. 

GHAViTER. Not uncommoH. 

GILMAN (producing card). This 
is my card. Gilman’s — several 
branches, but diis is the 'ead. 

oRAviTER (scrutinising card). Ex- 
actly. 

GILMAN. Grocery— I daresay you 
know me; or your wife does. They 
say old Mr. Jacob Twisden refused 
a knighthood. If it’s not a rude 
question, why was that? 

GRAvrrEB. Ask him, sir; ask him. 


GILMAN. I said to my wife at the 
time, "He’s holdin’ out for a baron- 
etcy.” 

( GHAVITER closes the door with an 
exasperated smile.) 

YOUNG CLERK (opening the door. 
Left Forward). Mr. Winsor, sir, 
and Miss Orme. 

(They enter, and the clerk with- 
draws.) 

GRAvrrEB. How d’you do, Miss 
Orme? How do you do, Winsor? 

WINSOR. Twisden not back, Gravi 
ter? 

GHAVITER. Not yet. 

wunsor. Well, they’ve got through 
De Levis’s witnesses. Sir Frederic 
was at the veiy top of liis form. It’s 
looking quite well. But I hear 
they’ve just subpoenaed ' Canynge 
after all. His evidence is to be 
taken tomorrow. 

GHAVITEH. Ohol 

WINSOR. I said Dancy ought to have 
called him. 

ORAviTEH. Wo considered it. Sir 
Frederic decided that he could use 
him better in cross-examination. 

WINSOR. Weill I don’t know that. 
Can I go and see him before he 
gives evidence tomorrow? 

CRAViTEB. I should like to hear Mr. 
Jacob on that, Winsor. He’ll be in 
directly. 

iviNsoH. They had Kentman, and 
Goole, the Inroector, the other 
bobby, my footman, Dancy’s 
banker, and his tailor. 
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GBAviTF-n. Did we shake Xentman 
or Goole? 

\viNson. Very little. Ohl by the 
way, the numbers of those two 
notes were given, and I see they're 
published in the evening papers. I 
suppose the police wanted that. I 
tell you what I find, Graviter— a 
general feeling that there’s some- 
tiling behind it all that doesn’t 
come out. 

GBAViTER. The public wants its 
money’s worth— always does in 
these Society cases; Aey brew so 
long beforehand, you see. 

wiNsOH. They’re looking for some- 
thing lurid. 

mabgabet. When I was in the box, 
I thought they were looking for 
me. (Taking out her cigarette 
case) I suppose 1 mustn’t smoke, 
Mr. Graviter? 

GRAVITER. Dol 

MARGARET. Won’t Mr. Jacob have 
a fit? 

GHAiaxER. Yes, but not till you’ve 
gone. 

MARGARET. Just a whifli. (She lights 
a cigarette.) 

wiNSOR (suddenly). It’s becoming 
a sort of Dreyfus case— people tak- 
ing sides quite outside tlie evi- 
dence. 

MARGARET. There are more of the 
chosen in Court every day, Mr. 
Graviter, have you noticed the two 
on the jury? 

GRAYTTER (with fl smtle) . No; I 
can’t say 
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MARCAHET. Oh! but quite dis- 
tinctly. Don’t you think they ought 
to have been challenged? 

GRAVITER. De Levis might have 
challenged the other ten, Miss 
Orme. 

MARG.ARET. Dear me, now! I never 
thought of that. (As she speaks, 
the door Left Forward is opened 
and old mr. Jacob twisden comes 
in. He is tallish and narroio, sixty- 
eight years old, grey, with narrow 
little whiskers curling round his 
narrow ears, and a narrow bow 
ribbon curling round his collar. He 
wears a long, narrow-tailed coat, 
and strapped trousers on his nar- 
row legs. His nose and face are 
narrow, shrewd, and kindly. He has 
a way of narrowing his shrewd and 
kindly eyes. His nose is seen to 
twitch and sniff.) 

TWJSDEN. Ah! How are you, 
Charles? How do you do, my 
dear? 

MARGARET. Dear Mr. Jacob, I’m 
smoking. Isn’t it disgusting? But 
they don’t allow it in Court, you 
know. Such a pity! The Judge 
might have a hookah. Oh! wouldn’t 
he look sweet— the darling! 

TWiSDEN (with a little, old-fash- 
ioned bow). It does not become 
everybody as it becomes you, Mar- 
garet. 

MARGARET. Mr. Jacob, how charm- 
ing! (With a slight grimace she 
puts out her cigarette.) 

GRAvrrEH, Man called Gilman wait- 
ing in there to see you spedally, 

twisdek. Directly. Turn up fee 
light; would you, Graviter'' 
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cuAviTEH (turning up the light). 
Excuse me. (He goes.) 

wiNSOR. Look here, Mr. Twis- 
den 

TWTSDEN. Sit down; sit down, my 
dear. (And he himself sits behind 
the table, as a cup of tea is brought 
in to him by the young clebk, 
with iico Marie biscuits in the 
saucer) Will you have some, Mar- 
garet? 

MABGAHET. No, dear Mr. Jacob. 

TWJSDEN. Charles? 

wiNSOH. No, thanks. 

(The door is closed.) 

TWTSDEN (dipping a biscuit in the 
tea). Now, then? 

wiNSOR. The General knows some- 
thing which on the face of it looks 
rather queer. Now that he’s going 
to be called, oughtn’t Dancy to be 
told of it, so that he may be ready 
witli his explanation, in case it 
comes out? 

TWiSDEN (pouring some tea into 
the saucer). Without knowing, I 
can’t tell you. 

( WINSOH and mahgahet exchange 
looks, and twsden drinks from the 
saucer.) 

itABGAHET. Tell him, Charles. 

WINSOR. Weill It rained that eve- 
ning at Meldon. The General hap- 
pened to put his hand on Dancy’s 
shoulder, and it was damp. 

( TWISDEN puts the saucer down 
and replaces the cup in it. They 
both look intently at him.) 


TWISDEN. I take it that Ceneial 
Canyngc won’t say anything he’s 
not compelled to say. 

MARGARET. No, of course; but, Mr. 
Jacob, they might ask; they know 
it rained. And he is such a George 
Washington. 

TWISDEN (toying with a pair of 
tortoise-shell glasses). They didn’t 
ask either of you. Still— no harm in 
your telling Dancy. 

WTNSon. I’d rather you did it, Mar- 
garet. 

MARGARET. I daresay. (She me- 
chanically takes out her cigarette- 
case, catches the lift of ttitsden’s 
eyebrows, and puts it back.) 

WINSOR. Well, we’ll go together. I 
don’t want Mrs. Dancy to hear. 

MAHG.AHET. Do tell me, Mr. Jacob; 
is he going to win? 

TWISDEN. I think so, Margaret; I 
think so. 

MARGARET. It’ll be too frightful if 
he doesn’t get a verdict, after all 
this. But I don’t know what we 
shall do when it’s over. I’ve been 
sitting in that Court all these tliree 
days, watching, and it’s made me 
feel there’s notliing we lilce heller 
dian seeing people skinned. Well, 
bye-bye, bless youi 
(TWISDEN rises and pats her hand.) 

WINSOR. Half a second, Margaret. 
Wait for me. (She nods and goes 
out) Mr. Twisden, what do you 
really think? 

TWISDEN. I am Dancy’s lawyer, my 
dear Charles, as well as yours. 
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%viKSOR. Well, can I go and see 
Canynge? 

TwiSDEN, Better not. 

■\viNSOR, If they get that out of him, 
and recall me, am I to say he told 
me of it at the time? 

TWISDEN. You didn’t feel the coat 
youi'self? And Dancy wasn’t pres- 
ent? Then what Canynge told you 
is not evidence. We’U stop your 
being asked. 

wiNSOR. Thank Goodness. Good- 
byel ( WINSOR goes out.) 

( TWISDEN, behind his table, mo- 
tionless, taps his teeth with the 
etfcglasses in his narrow, well-kept 
hand. After a long shake of his 
head and a shrug of his rather high 
shoulders he sniffs, goes to the win- 
dow and opens it. Then crossing 
to the door. Left Back, he throws 
it open and says:) 

TWISDEN. At your service, sir. (oil- 
man comes forth, nursing his pot 
hat) Be seated, (twisden closes 
the window behind him, and takes 
his seat.) 

GILMAN (taking the client’s chair, 
to the left of the table). Mr. Twis- 
den, I believe? My name’s Gilman, 
head of Gilman’s Department 
Stores. You have my card. 

twisden (looking at the card) . Yes. 
What can we do for you? 

GILMAN. Well, I’ve come to you 
from a sense of duty, sir, and also 
a feelin’ of embarrassment. (He 
takes from his breast pocket an 
evening paper) You see, I’ve been 
followin’ this Dancy case— it’s a 
good deal talked of in Putney— and 
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I read this at half-past two this 
afternoon. To be precise, at 2.23. 
(He rises and hands the paper to 
twisden, and with a thick gloved 
forefinger indicates a passage) 
When I read these numbers, I 'ap- 
pened to remember gi\in’ change 
for a fifty-pound note— don’t often 
’ave one in, you know— so I went 
to the cash-box out of curiosity, to 
see that I ’adn’t got it. Well, I ’ad; 
and here it is. (He draws out from 
his breast pocket and lays before 
TWISDEN a fifty-pound banknote) 
It was brought in to change by a 
customer of mine three days ago, 
and he got value for it. Now, that’s 
a stolen note, it seems, and you’d 
like to know what I did. Mind you, 
that customer of mine I’ve known 
’im— well— eight or nine years; an 
Italian he is— wine salesman, and 
so far’s I know, a respectable man 
-foreign-lookin’, but nodiin’ more. 
Now, this was at ’alf-past two, and 
I was at my head branch at Put- 
ney, where I live. I want you to 
mark the time, so as you’ll see I 
’aven’t wasted a minute. I took a 
cab and I drove straigtit to my cus- 
tomer’s private residence in Put- 
ney, where he lives with his daugh- 
ter— Ricardos his name is, Paolio 
Ricardos. They tell me there he’s 
at his business shop in the City. So 
off I go in the cab again, and there 
I find him. Well, sir, I showed this 
paper to him and I produced the 
note. “Here,” I said, “you brought 
this to me and you got value for 
it.” Well, that man was taken 
aback. If I’m a judge, Mr. Twis' 
den, be was taken aback, not to 
speak in a guilty way, but he was, 
as you might say, flummoxed. 
“Now," I said to him, “where did 
you get it— that’s the point?” He 
took his time to answer, and then 
he said; "Well, Mr. Gilman,” he 
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said, "you know me; I am an hon- 
ourable man. I can’t tell you off- 
hand, but I am above the board.” 
lie’s foreign, you know, in his ex- 
pressions. "Yes,” I said, “that’s all 
very well,” I said, "but here I’ve 
got a stolen note and you’ve got 
the value for it. Now I tell you,” I 
said, “what I’m going to do; I’m 
going straight with this note to Mr. 
Jacob Twisden, who’s got this 
Dancy-De Levis case in ’and. He’s 
a well-known Society lawyer,” I 
said, "of gi-eat c-xperience.” “Ohl” 
he said, "that is what you do?”— 
funny the way he speaks I “Then I 
come with you!”— And I’ve got him 
in the cab below. I want to toll you 
everything before he comes up. On 
the way I tried to get someUiing 
out of him, but I couldn’t-I could 
not. "This is very awkward,” I said 
at last. “It is, Mr. Gilman,” was his 
reply; and he began to talk about 
his Sicilian claret— a very good 
wine, mind \'ou; but under the cir- 
cumstauccs it seemed to me un- 
called for. Have I made it clear 
to you? 


rwiSDEN (who has listened with 
extreme attention). Perfectly, Mr. 
Gilman. I’ll send down for him. 
(He touches a hand-bell. The 
votTN'G CLEtU!: appeoTS at the door, 
Lep Forward) A gentleman in a 
taxi— waiting. Ask him to be so 
good as to step up. Ob! and send 
Mr. Graviter here again. 

(The youNG clerk goes out.) 

OILMAN. As I told you, sir, I’ve 
been followin' this case. It’s what 
you might call piquant. And I 
should be very glad if it came 
about that this helped Captain 
Dancy. I take on interest, because, 
to tell you the truth, (confiden- 
tiddy) I don't like— well, not to put 


too fine a point upon it— 'Ebrews. 
They work harder; they’re more 
sober; they’re honest; and they’re 
everywhere. I’ve nothing against 
them, but the fact is— tliey get on 
so. 

TxviSDEN (cocking an eye) . A thorn 
in the flesh, Mr. Gilman. 

GILMAN. Well, I prefer my owi? 
countrymen, and that’s the truth 
of it. (As he speaks, gbaviteh 
comes in by the door Lep For- 
ward.) 

TWISDEN (pointing to the news- 
paper and the note). Mr. Gilman 
has brought this, of which he is 
holder for value. His customer, who 
changed it three days ago, is com- 
ing up. 

CRAvixER, The fifty-pounder! I see. 
(His face is long and reflective). 

YOUNG CLERK (entering). Mr. Ri- 
cardos, sir. (He goes out.) 
(bicabdos is a personable, Italian- 
looking man in a frock coat, with 
a dark moustachioed face and dark 
hair a little grizzled. He looks anx- 
ious, and bows.) 

TWISDEN. Mr. Ricardos? My name 
is Jacob Twisden. My partner. 
(Holding up a finger, as hicabdos 
would speak) Mr. Gilman has told 
us about this note. You took it to 
him, he says, three days ago; that 
is, on Monday, and received cash 
for it? 

BICABDOS. Yes, sare. 

TWISDEN. You were nof aware that 
it was stolen? 

BICABDOS (with his hand to his 
breast). Oh! no, sare. 
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twisden. You received it from ? 

wcABDos. A minute, sare; I wotild 

weesh to explain {with an ex- 

presslve shrug) in private. 

TWTSDEN (nodding). Mr. Gilman, 
your conduct has been most 
prompt. You may safely leave the 
matter in our hands, now. Kindly 
let us retain this note; and ask for 
my cashier as you go out and give 
him (He writes) this. He will re- 
imburse you. We will take any nec- 
essary steps ourselves. 

omMAN (in slight surprise, with 
modest pride). Well, sir. I’m in 
your ’ands. I must be guided by 
you, with your experience. I’m glad 
you think I acted rightly. 

TWisDEN. Very rightly, Mr. Gilman 
—very rightly. (Rising) Good-after- 
noon! 

GILMAN. Good-aftemoon, sir. Good- 
afternoon, gentlemen! (To twis- 
den) I’m sure I’m very ’appy to 
have made your acquaintance, sir. 
It’s a well-lmown name. 

rwisDEN. Thank you. 

(GILMAN retreats, glances at bi- 
CAiuDOs, and turns again.) 

GILMAN. I suppose there’s nothing 
else I ought to do, in the interests 
of the law? I’m a careful man. 

T^viSDEN. If there is, Mr. Gilman, 
we will let you know. We have 
your address. You may make your 
mind easy; but don’t speak of this. 
It might Interfere with Justice. 

GILMAN. Oh! I shouldn’t dream of 
it. I’ve no wish to be mixed up in 
anything conspicuous. That’s not 
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my principle at all. Good-day, gen 
tlemen. (He goes.) 

TWISDEN (seating himself). Now, 
sir, will you sit down. (But ri- 
CABDOS does not sit; he stands look- 
ing uneasily across the table m 
craviter) You may speak out. 

RICARDOS. Well, Mr. Tweesden and 
sare, this matter is very serious for 
me, and very delicate— it concaims 
my honour. I am in a great dif- 
ficulty. 

TWISDEN. When in difficulty— com- 
plete frankness, sir. 

RICARDOS. It is a family matter, 
sare, I 

nvisDEN. Let me be frank with 
you. (Telling his points off with 
fingers) We have your admission 
that you changed this stopped note 
for value. It will be our duty to 
inform the Bank of England that 
it has been traced to you. You will 
have to account to them for your 
possession of it. I suggest to you 
that it will be far better to account 
frankly to us. 

RICARDOS (taking out a handker- 
chief and quite openly wiping his 
hands and forehead). I received 
this note, sare, with others, from a 
gentleman, sare, in settlement of a 
debt of honour, and I know noth- 
ing of where he got them. 

TWISDEN. Hml that is very vague. 
If that is all you can tell us. I’m 
afraid — 

RICARDOS. Gentlemen, this is ve^ 
painful for me. It is my daughter s 

good name (He again wipes his 

brow). 
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t\s7sden. Come, sir, speak out! 

BiCAiujos (daperatehi) . The notes 
were a settlement to her from this 
gentleman, of whom she was a 
great fiiend. 

TwiSDEN {suddenly). I am afraid 
We must press you for the name of 
the gentleman. 

HiCARDOs. Sare, if I give it to you, 
and it does ’im ’arm, what will my 
daughter say? This is a bad matter 
for me. He behaved well to her; 
and she is attached to him still; 
sometimes she is crying yet because 
she lost him. And now we betray 
him, perhaps, who knows? Tliis is 
very unpleasant for me. (Taking 
up the paper) Here it gives the 
number of another note— a ’imdred- 
pound note. I ’ave that too. (He 
takes a note from his breast 
pocket.) 

gbaviter. How much did he give 
you in aU? 

RICARDOS. For my daughter’s set- 
tlement one thousand pounds. 1 
understand he did not wish to give 
a cheque because of his marriage. 
So I did not think anything about 
it being in notes, you see. 

'nvisDEN. When did he give you 
this money? 

tucARDOs. The middle of Octobare 
last. 

•twiSDEN (suddenly looking up). 
Mr. Ricardos, was it Captain 
iDancy? 

hiCARnos (again wiping his fore- 
head) . Gendemen, I am so fond of 
my dauber. I have only the one, 
and no wife. 


TWISDEN (with an effort). Yes, yes; 
but I must know. 

H1C.VBDOS. Sare, if I tell you, will 
you give me your good word that 
my daughter shall not hear of it? 

TWISDEN. So far as we are able to 
prevent it— certainly. 

RICARDOS. Sare, I trust you.— It was 
Captain Dancy. 

(A long pause.) 

graviter (suddenly). Were you 
blackmailing him? 

TWISDEN (holding up his hand). 
My partner means, did you press 
him for this settiement? 

RICARDOS. I did think it my duty 
to my daughter to ask that he make 
compensation to her. 

TWISDEN. With threats that you 
would tell his wife? 

RICARDOS (with a shrug). Captain 
Dancy was a man of honour. He 
said: “Of course I will do this." I 
tnisted him. And a montli later I 
did remind him, and he gave me 
this money for her. I do not know 
where he got it— I do not know. 
Gentlemen, I have invested it all on 
her— every penny— except this note, 
for which I had the purpose to buy 
her a necklace. That is oie sweared 
truth. 

TWISDEN. I must keep this note, 
(He touches the hundred-pound 
note) You will not speak of this to 
anyone. I may recognise that you 
Were a holder for value received- 
others might take a different view. 
Good-day, sir. Graviter, see Mr- 
Ricardos out, and take his address. 
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hicardos ^pressing his hands over 
the bieast of his frock coat— with 
a sigh). Gentlemen, I beg you— 
remember what I said. (With a 
roll of his eyes) My daughter— I 
am not happee. Good-day. (He 
turns and goes out slowly. Left 
Forward, followed by ghaviteh.) 

twisden (to himself). Young 
Dancy! (He pins the two notes 
together and places them in an 
envelope, then stands motionless 
except for his eyes and hands, 
which restlessly express the dis- 
turbance within him. GHAvrrEn re- 
turn, 9, carefully shuts the door, and 
going up to him, hands him lu- 
CARBOs’ card. Looking at the card) 
Villa Benvenuto. This will have to 
be verified, but I’m afraid it’s true. 
That man was not acting. 

GRAViTER. What’s to be done about 
Dancy? 

TWISDEN. Can you understand a 
gentleman ? 

GHAViTEH. I don’t kfiow, sir. The 
war loosened “form” all over the 
place. I saw plenty of that myself. 
And some men have no moral 
sense. From the first I’ve had 
doubts. 

TWISDEN. We can’t go on with the 
case. 

GHAVITEH. Phew! ... (A mo- 
ment's silence) GoshI It’s an awful 
thing for his wife. 

TWISDEN. Yes. 

GBAvirEB (touching the envelope) . 
Chance brought this here, sir. That 
man won’t talk— he’s too scared. 
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GRAiTTEH. Too rcspcctable. If De 
Levis got those notes back, and the 
rest of the money, anonymously? 

TWISDEN. But the case, Graviter; 
the case. 

GHAViTEB. I don’t believe this alters 
what I’ve been thinking. 

TWISDEN. Thought is one thing— 
knowledge another. There’s duty 
to our profession. Ours is a fine 
calling. On the good faith of solici- 
tors a very great deal hangs. (He 
crosses to the hearth as if warmth 
would help him.) 

GHAVITEH. It’ll let him in for a 
prosecution. He came to us m con- 
fidence. 

TWISDEN. Not as against the law. 

GHAVITEH. No. I suppose not. (A 
pause) By Jove, I don’t like losing 
this case. I don’t like the admission 
we backed such a wrong ’un. 

TWISDEN. Impossible to go on 
Apait from ourselves, there’s Sii 
Frederic. We must disclose to him 
—can’t let him go on in the dark. 
Complete confidence between so- 
licitor and coimsel is the essence of 
professional honour. 

GHAVITEH. What are you going te 
do then, sir? 

TWISDEN. See Dancy at once. Gel 
him on the ’phone. 

GHAVITEH (taking up the tele- 
phone). Get me Captain Dancy’s 
flat. . . . What? . . . (To rems- 
den) Mrs. Dancy is here. That’s 
d propos with a vetngeanee. Are 
you going to see bar, sir? 


vwisDEN. Gilman. 
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TwiSDEN (after a moment’s painful MABEt. You must be awfully fed 
hesitation). I must. up with us. 


CRA\TrEn (telephoning). Bring 
Mrs. Dancy up. (He turns to the 
window. MABEL DAXCY is shown in, 
looking very pale, twisden ad- 
vances from the fire, and takes her 
hand.) 

MABEL. Major Colford’s taken 
Ronny o£F in his car for the night. 
I thought it would do him good. 
I said I’d come rotmd in case there 
was anything you wanted to say 
before tomorrow. 

lYiusDEN (taken aback). Where 
have they gone? 

MABEL. I don’t know, but he’ll be 
home before ten o’clock tomorrow. 
Is there anything? 

TWISDEN. Well, I’d like to see him 
before the Court sits. Send him on 
here as soon as he comes. 

MABEL (with her hand to her fore- 
head). Oh! Mr. Twisden, when 
will it be over? My head’s getting 
awful sitting in that Court. 

TWISDEN. My dear Mrs. Dancy, 
there’s no need at all for you to 
come down tomorrow; take a rest 
and nurse your head. 

MABEL. Really and truly? 

TWISDEN. Yes; it's the very best 
thing you can do. 

(graviter turns his head, and 
looks at them unobserved.) 

MABEL. How do you think it’s go- 
ing? 

TWISDEN. It went very well today; 
very well indeed, ""(f 


TWISDEN. My dear young lady, 
that’s our business. (He takes her 
hand. Mabel’s face suddenly quiv- 
ers. She draws her hand away, 
and covers her lips with it) There, 
there! You want a day off badly. 

MABEL. I’m so tired of ! Thank 

you so much for all you’re doing. 
Good night! Good night, Mr. Grav- 
iter! 

GRAVITER. Good night, Mrs. Dancy. 
(MABEL goes.) 

GRAVITER. D’you know, I believe 
she knows. 

TWISDEN. No, no! She believes in 
him implicitly. A staimch little 
woman. Poor thing! 

GRAVITER. Hasn’t that shaken you, 
sir? It has me. 

twisden. No, no! I— I can’t go on 
with the case. It’s breaking faith. 
Get Sir Frederic’s chambers. 

GRAVITER (telephoning, and getting 
a reply, looks round at twsden). 
Yes? 

twisden. Ask if I can come round 
and see him. 

GHAViTEH (telephoning). Can Sir 
Frederic spare Mr. Twisden a few 
minutes now if he comes around? 
(Receiving reply) He’s gone down 
to Brighton for the night. 

TWISDEN. H’m! What hotel? 

GRAVITER (telephoning). What’s 
his address? Vidiat . . . ? (To 
tivisden) The Bedford. 
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twisden. I’ll go down. 

GHAViTER (telephoning). Thank 
you. All right. (He rings off.) 

TWISDEN. Just look out the trains 
down and up early to-moiTow. 
(gbaviteb takes an A B C, and 
TWISDEN takes up the Ricardos 
card.) 

TWISDEN. Send to this address in 
Putney, verily the fact that Ri- 
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cardos has a daughter, and give 
me a trunk call to Brighton. Bettei 
go yourself, Graviter. If you see 
her, don’t say anything, of course 
—invent some e.xcuse. (gbaxtter 
nods) ril be up in time to see 
Dancy. 

gb-Aviter. By Georgel I feel bad 
about this. 

TWISDEN. Yes. But professional hon- 
our comes first. What time is that 
ti'ain? (He bends over the ABC.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II 


The same room on the following morning at ten-iwenty-fme, by the 
Grandfather clock. 

The YOUNG CLERK IS ushering in dancy, whose face is perceptibly 
harder than it was three months ago, like that of a man who has lived 
under great restraint. 


DANCY. He wanted to see me be- 
fore the Court sat. 

YOUNG CLERK. Ycs, su'. Mr. Twis- 
den will see you in one minute. He 
had to go out of town last night. 
(He prepares to open the waiting- 
room door.) 

DANCY. Were you in the war? 

YOUNC CLERK. YcS. 

DANCY. How can you stick this? 

YOUNG CLERK (with a Smile), My 
trouble was to stick that, sir. 

DANCY. But you get no excitement 
from year's end to year’s end. It’d 
drive me mad. 


YOUNG CLERK (shxjly). A casc like 
this is pretty exciting. I’d give a 
lot to see us win it. 

DANCY (staring at him). Why? 
What is it to you? 

YOUNG CLERK. I don’t know, sir. 
It’s— it’s like football— you want 
your side to win. (He opens the 
waiting-room door. Expanding) 
You see some rum starts, too, in a 
lawyer’s ofijce in a quiet way. 
(dancy enters the waiting-room, 
and the young clerk, shutting the 
door, meets txvisden as he comes 
in. Left Forward, and takes from 
him overcoat, top hat, and a small 
bag.) 
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YOUNG CLERK. Captain Dancy’s 
waiting, sir. (He indicates the 
u'aiting-foom.) 

T^wsDEN (narrowing his lips). Very 
well. Mr. Graviter gone to the 
Courts? 

YOUNG CLERK. Yes, slr. 

■nnsDEN. Did he leave anything 
for me? 

YOUNG CLERK. On the table, sir. 

nvisDEN (taking tip an envelope)- 
Thank you. 

(The CLERK goes.) 

TwisDEN (opening the envelope 
and reading). “All corroborates." 
H’m! (He puts it in his pocket and 
takes out of an envelope the two 
notes, lays them on the table, and 
covers them with a sheet of blot- 
ting-paper; stands a moment pre- 
paring himself, then goes to the 
door of the waiting-room, opens it, 
and says;) Now, Captain Dancy. 
Sorry to have kept you waiting. 

DANCY (entering). Winsor came to 
me yesterday about General Ca- 
nynge’s evidence. Is that what you 
wanted to speak to me about? 

TwisDEN. No. It isn’t that. 

DANCY (looking at his wrist 
watch). By me it’s just on the half- 
hour, sir. 

TWISDEN. Yes. I don’t want you to 
go to the Court. 

DANCY. Not? 

TWISDEN. I have very s«ious news 
for you. 


DANCY (wincing and collecting 
himself). Oh! 

TWISDEN. These two notes. (He 
uncovers the notes) After the Court 
rose yesterday we had a man called 
Ricardos here. (A pause) Is there 
any need for me to say more? 

DANCY (unflinching). No. What 
now? 

TWISDEN. Our duty was plain; we 
could not go on with the case. I 
have consulted Sir Frederic. He 
felt— he felt that he must throw up 
his brief, and he will do that the 
moment Court sits. Now I want to 
talk to you about what you’re going 
to do. 

DANCY. That’s very good of you, 
considering. 

TWISDEN. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand, but I imagine you may have 
done this in a moment of reckless 
bravado, feeling, perhaps, that as 
you gave the mare to De Levis, the 
money was by rights as much your.s 
as his. (Stopping dancy, who is 
about to speak, with a gesture) 
To satisfy a debt of honour to this 
—lady; and, no doubt, to save your 
wife from hearing of it from the 
man Ricardos. Is that so? 

DANCY. To the life. 

TWISDEN. It was mad. Captain 

Dancy, mad! But the question 

now is: What do you owe to your 
wife? She doesn’t dream— I sup- 
pose? 

DANCY (with a twitching face) . No. 

TWISDEN. We can’t tell what the 
result of this collapse will be. The 
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police; have the theft in hand. They 
may issue a warrant, The money 
could be refunded, and the costs 
paid— somehow that can all be 
managed. But it may not help. In 
any case, what end is served by 
your staying in the country? You 
can’t save your honour— that’s gone. 
You can’t save your wife’s peace of 
mind. If she sticks to you— do you 
think she will? 

DANCY. Not if she’s wise. 

TwiSDEN. Better gol There’s a war 
in Morocco. 

DANCY (with a bitter smile). Good 
old Moroccol 

TWISDEN. Will you go, then, at 
once, and leave me to break it to 
your wife? 

DANCY. I don’t know yet. 

TWISDEN. Y’ou must decide quickly, 
to catch a boat train. Many a man 
has made good. You’re a fine sol- 
dier. 

DANCY. There are alternatives. 

TWISDEN. Now, go straight from 
this office. You’ve a passport, I sup- 
pose; you won’t need a visa for 
France, and from there you can 
find means to slip over. Have you 
got money on you? (dancy nods) 
We will see what we can do to stop 
or delay proceedings. 

DANCY. It’s all damned kind of 
you. (With difficulty) But I must 
think of my wife. Give me a few 
minutes. 

TWISDEN. Yes, yes; go in there and 
think it out. 


(He goes to the door. Right, and 
opens it. DjVNcy passes him and 
goes out. TWISDEN rings a bell and 
stands waiting.) 

clem: (entering). Yes, sir? 

nvisDEN. Tell them to call a taxi. 

GLEBE (who has a startled look). 
Yes, sir. Mr. Graviter has come in, 
sir, with General Canynge. Are you 
disengaged? 

TWISDEN. Yes. 

(The GLEBE goes out, and almost 
immediately gbaviter and ca- 
NYNCE enter.) 

Good-morning, General. (To ghav- 
iter) Well? 

GRAVirEB. Sir Frederic got up at 
once and said that since the pub- 
lication of the numbers of mose 
notes, infonnation had reached him 
which forced him to withdraw from 
the case. Great sensation, of course. 

I left Bromley in charge. There’ll 
be a formal verdict for the defend- 
ant with costs. Have you told 
Dancy? 

TWISDEN. Yes. He’s in there decid- 
ing what he’ll do. 

canynge (grave and vexed). This 
is a dreadful thing, Twisden. I’ve 
been afraid of it all along. A sol- 
dier! A gallant fellow, too. What 
on earth got into him? 

TWKDEN. There’s no end to human 
nature. General. 

GHAvrrEH. You can see queerer 
things in tlie papers, any day. 

CANYNGE. That poor young wife ot 
hisi Winsor gave me a message for 
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you, Twisden, If money’s wanted 
quickly to save proceedings, draw 
on him. Is there anything Z can do? 

TwisDEV. I’ve advised him to go 
straight off to Morocco. 

CANYNGE. I don’t know that an 
asylum isn’t the place for him. He 
must be off his head at moments. 
That jump— crazy! He’d have got a 
verdict on that alone— if they’d seen 
those balconies. I was looking at 
tliem when I was down there last 
Sunday. Daring thing, Twisden. 

Very few men, on a dark night 

He risked his life twice. That's a 
rhrewd fellow— young De Levis. He 
spotted Dancy’s nature. 

{The YOUjiG CLERK enters.) 

CLERK. The taxi’s here, sir. Will 
you see Major Colford and Miss 
Orme? 

TWISDEN. Graviter No; show 

them in. 

{The YOUNG CLERK goes.) 
CANYNGE. Colford’s badly cut up. 

(MARGARET ORME Ond COLFORD 

enter.) 

COLFORD {striding forward). There 
must be some mistake about this, 
Mr. Twisden. 

TWISDEN. HsshI Dancy’s in there. 
He’s admitted it. 

{Voices are subdued at once.) 

COLFORD. What? {With emotion) 
If it were my own brother, I 
couldn’t feel it more. But— damn iti 
What right had that fellow to diuck 
up the case— without letting him 
know, too. I came down with Dan- 
cy this morning, and he knew noth- 
ing about 't. 


TWISDEN {coldly). That was un- 
fortunately unavoidable. 

coLFOiu). Guilty or not, you ought 
to have stuck to him— it's not play- 
ing the game, Mr. Twisden. 

TWISDEN. You must allow me to 
judge where my duty lay, in a very 
hard case. 

COLFORD. I thought a man was safe 
with his solicitor. 

CANYNGE. Colford, you don’t un- 
derstand professional etiquette. 

COLFORD. No, thank Godl 

TWISDEN. When you have been as 
long in your profession as I have 
been in mine. Major Colford, you 
will know that duty to your calling 
outweighs duty to friend or client. 

COLFORD. But I serve the Country, 

TWISDEN. And I serve the Law, sir. 

CANYNGE. Graviter, give me a sheet 
of paper. I’ll write a letter for him. 

MARGARET {going Up tO TWISDEN ). 

Dear Mr. Jacob— pay De Levis. 
You know my pearls— put them up 
the spout again. Don’t let Ronny 
be 

TWISDEN. Money isn’t the point, 
Margaret. 

MARGARET. It’s ^lastlyl It really is. 

COLFORD. I’m going in to shake 
hands with him. (He starts to cross 
the room.) 

TWISDEN. Wait! We want him to 
go straight off to Morocco, Don’t 
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upset him. (To colford and mar- 
caret) I think you had better go. 
If, a little later, Margaret, you 
could go round to Mrs. Dancy 

COLFORD Poor little Mabel Dancy! 
It’s perfect hell for her. 

(They have not seen that dancy 
has opened the door behind them.) 

DANCY. It is! 

(They all turn round in consterna- 
tion.) 

COLFORD (ioith fl convulsivo move- 
ment). Old boy! 

DANCY. No good, Colford. (Gazing 
round at them) Oh! clear out. I 
can’t stand commiseration— and let 
me have some air, 

(twisden motions to colford and 
MARGARET to go; and OS he turns 
to DANCY, they go out. graviter 
also moves towards the door. The 
GENERAL sits motionless. gravtter 
goes out.) 

TWISDEN. Well? 

DANCY. I’m going home, to dear 
up things with my wife. General 
Canynge, I don’t quite know why 
I did ihe damned tiling. But I did, 
and there’s an end of it. 

CANYNGE. Dancy, for the honour 
of the Army, avoid further scandal 
if you can. I’ve written a letter to 
a friend of mine in the Spanish 
War OflSce. It will get you a job 
in their war. (canynge closes the 
envelope.) 

DANCY. Very good of you. I don’t 
know if I can make use of it. 
(canynge stretches out the letter, 
which TWISDEN hands to dancy, 
who tabes it. gravtter reopens the 
door ) 


TWISDEN. What is it? 

GRAVITER. Do Levis is here. 
TWISDEN. De Levis? Can’t see him. 

DANCY. Let him in! 

(After a moment’s hesitation twis- 
den nods, and ghaviteh goes out 
The three wait in .silence with their 
eyes fixed on the door, the GENEn.\L 
sitting at the table, twisden by his 
chair, dancy between him and the 
door Right, de levis comes in and 
shuts the door. He is advancing 
towards twisden when his eyes 
fall on DANCY, and he stops.) 

twisden. You wanted to see me? 

DE levis (moistening his lips). 
Yes. I came to say that-that I over- 
heard— I am afraid a warrant is to 
be issued. I wanted you to realise 
-it’s not my doing. I’ll give it no 
support. I’m content. I don’t want 
my money. I don’t even want costs. 
Dancy, do you understand? 

(dancy does not answer, but looks 
at him with nothing alive in his 
face but his eyes.) 

twisden. We are obliged to you, 
sir. It was good of you to come. 

de levis (with a sort of darting 
pride) . Don’t mistake me. I didn’t 
come because I feel Christian; I 
am a Jew. I will take no money— 
not even that which was stolen. 
Give it to a charity. Tm proved 
right. And now I’m done with the 
damned thing. Good-morning! 

(He makes a little bow to canynge 
and TWISDEN, and turns to face 
DANCY, who has never moved. The 
two stand motionless, looking at 
each other, then de levis shrugs 
his shoulders and walks out. When 
he is ffone there <«- 1 
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CANYNGE (suddenly). You heard 
wliat he said, Dancy. You have no 
time to lose. 

(But DANCY does not stir.) 


TWiSDEN. Captain Dancy? 

(Slowly, without turning his head, 
like a man in a dream, dancy walks 
across the room, atid goes out.) 


CUHTAIN 


SCENE III 


The DANCYs’ sitting-room, a few minutes later. 

MABEL DANCY is sitting olone on the sofa with a newspaper on her 
lap; she is only just up, and has a bottle of smelling-salts in her hand. 
Two or three other newspapers are dumped on the arm of the sofa. She 
topples the one off her lap and takes up another as if she couldn’t keep 
away from them; drops it in turn, and sits staring before her, sniffing at 
the salts. The door. Right, is opened and dancy comes in. 


MABEL (utterly surprised). Ronny! 
Do they want me in Court? 

DANCY. No. 

MABEL. What is it, then? Why are 
you back? 

DANCY. Spun. 

MABEL (blank). Spun? What do 
you mean? What’s spun? 

DANCY. The case. They’ve found 
out through those notes. 

MABEL. Ohl (Staring at his face) 
Who? 

DANCY. Mel 

r^iABEL (after a moment of horrified 
stillness). Don’t, Ronny! Oh! No! 
Don’t! (She buries her face in the 
pillows of the sofa.) 

(dancy stands looking down at 
her.) 


DANCY. Pity you wouldn’t come to 
Africa three months ago. 

MABEL. Why didn’t you tell me 
then? I would have gone. 

DANCY. You wanted this case. Well, 
it’s faUen down. 

MABEL. Oh! Why didn’t I face it? 
But I couldn’t— I had to believe. 

DANCY. And now you can’t. It’s the 
end, Mabel. 

MABEL (looking up at him). No. 
(dancy goes suddenly on his knees 
and seizes her hand.) 

DANCY. Forgive me! 

MABEL (putting her hand on his 
head). Yes; oh, yes! I think I’ve 
known a long time, really. Only- 
why? What made you? 

DANCY (getting up and speaking in 
jerks) . It was a crazy thing to do; 
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but, damn it, I was only looting a 
looter. The money was as much 
mine as his. A decent chap would 
have offered me half. You didn’t 
see the brute look at me that night 
at dinner as much as to say: “You 
blasted fool!” It made me mad. 
That wasn’t a bad jump— twice 
over. Nothing in the war took quite 
such nerve. (Grimly) I rather en- 
joyed that evening. 

MABEL. But— money! To keep it! 

DANCY (sullenly). Yes, but I had 
a debt to pay. 

MABEL. To a woman? 

DANCY. A debt of honour— it would- 
n’t wait. 

MABEL. It was— it was to a woman. 
Ronny, don’t lie any more. 

DANCY (grimly). Well! I wanted to 
save yom knowing. I’d promised a 
thousand. 1 had a letter from her 
father that morning, threatening to 
tell you. All tlie same, if that tyke 
hadn’t jeered at me for parlour 
tricks!— But what’s the good of all 
this now? (Sullenly) Well— it may 
cure you of loving me. Get over 
that, Mab; I never was worth it— 
and I’m done for! 

MABEL. The woman— have you— 
since ^? 

DANCY (energetically). No! You 
supplanted her. But if you’d known 
I was leaving a woman for you, 
you’d never have married me. (He 
wcdlcs over to the hearth.) 

(MABEL too gets up. She presses 
her hands to her forehead, then 
walks blindly round to behind the 
sofa and stands looking straight in 
front of her.) 


MABEL (coldly). What has hap- 
pened, exactly? 

DANCY. Sir Frederic chucked up the 
ease. I’ve seen Tvvisden; they want 
me to run for it to Morocco. 

MABEL. To tile war tliere? 

DANCY. Y'es. There’s to be a war- 
rant out. 

MABEL. A prosecution? Prison? Oh, 
go! Don’t wait a minute! Go! 

DANCY. Blast them! 

MABEL. Oh, Ronny! Please! Please! 
Think what you’ll want. I’ll pack. 
Quick! No! Don’t wait to take 
things. Have you got money? 

DANCY (nodding). This’ll be good- 
bye, then! 

MABEL (after a moment’s strug^e). 
Oh! No! No, no! I’ll follow— I’ll 
come out to you there. 

DANCY. D’you mean you’ll stick to 
me? 

MABEL. Of course I’ll stick to you. 
(dancy seizes her hand and puts it 
to his lips. The bell rings.) 

MABEL (in terror). Who’s that? 
(The bell rings again, dancy moves 
towards the door.) 

No! Let me! 

(She passes him and steals out to 
the outer door of the flat, where 
she stands listening. The bell rings 
again. She looks through the slit 
of the letter-box. While she is gone 
DANCY stands quite still, till she 
comes back.) 

MABEL. Through the letter-box— I 
can see — It’s— it’s police. Oh! 
God! . . . Roimy! I can’t bear it. 
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DANCY. Heads up, Mab! Don’t 
sliow the brutes! 

MABEL, whatever happens. I'll go 
on loving you. If it’s prison— I*// 
tvait. Do you understand? I don’t 
care what you did— I don’t care! 
I’m just the same. I will be just the 
same when you come back to me. 

DANCY (slowly). That’s not in hu- 
man nature. 

MABEL. It is. It’s in me. 

DANCY. I’ve crocked up your life. 

MABEL. No, no! Kiss me! 

(A long kiss, till the bell again 
startles them apart, and there is a 
loud knock.) 

DANCY. They’ll break the door in. 
It’s no good— we must open. Hold 
them in check a little. I want a 
minute or two. 

MABEL (clasping him) . Ronnyl Oh, 
Ronnyl It won’t be for long— I’ll be 
waiting! I’ll be waiting— I swear it. 

DANCY. Steady, Mab! (Putting her 
back from him) Now! 

(He opens the bedroom door. Left, 
and stands waiting for her to go. 
Summoning up her courage, she 
goes to open the outer door. A sud- 
den change comes over dancy’s 
face; from being stony it grows 
almost maniacal.) 

DANCY (under his breath). No! No! 
By God! No! 

(He goes out into the bedroom, 
closing the door behind him.) 
(MABEL has now opened the outer 
dooi^ and disclosed inspector 
DEDE and the young constable 
who were summoned to Meldon 


Court on the night of the theft, 
and have been witnesses in the 
case. Their voices are heard.) 

MABEL. Yes? 

inspector. Captain Dancy in, 
madam? 

MABEL. I am not quite sure— I don’t 
think so. 

INSPECTOR. I wish to Speak to him 
a minute. Stay here, Grover. Now, 
madam! 

MABEL. Will you come in while 1 
see? 

(She comes in, followed by the 

INSPECTOR.) 

iNSPEcnoR. I should think you must 
be sure, madam. This is not a big 
place. 

MABEL. He was changing his 
clothes to go out. I think he has 
gone. 

inspector. What’s that door? 

MABEL. To our bedroom. 

inspector (moving towards if). 
He’ll be in there, Sien. 

MABEL. What do you want. In- 
specter? 

inspector (melting). Well, mad- 
am, it’s no use disguising it. I’m 
exceedingly sorry, but I’ve a war- 
rant for nis arrest. 

MABEL. Inspector! 

INSPECTOR. I’m sure I’ve every sym- 
pathy for you, madam; but 1 must 
carry out my instructions. 
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MABEL. And break my heart? 

INSPECTOR. Well, madam, were— 
were not allowed to take that into 
consideration. The Law’s the Law. 

MABEL. Are you married? 

INSPECTOR. I am. 

MABEL. If you— your wife 

(The INSPECTOR raises his hand, 
deprecating. ) 

(Speaking low) Just half an hour! 
Couldn’t you? It’s two lives— two 
whole lives! We’ve only been mar- 
ried four months. Come back in 
half an hour. It’s such a little thing 
—nobody will know. Nobody. Won’t 
you? 

INSPECTOR. Now, madam— you must 
know my duty. 

MABEL, Inspector, I beseech you— 
just half an hour. 

INSPECTOR. No, no— don’t you try 
to undermine me— I’m sorry for 
you; but don’t you try it! (He tries 
the handle, then knocks at the 
door.) 

Dancy’s voice. One minute! 

INSPECTOR. It’s locked. (Sharply) 
Is diere another door to that room? 
Come, now! (The bell rings.) 
(Moving towards the door. Left; to 
the CONSTABLE.) 

Who’s that out there? 

constable, a lady and gentleman, 
sir. 

inspector. What lady and — 
Stand by, Grover! 

Dancy’s voice. All right! You can 
come in now. 
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(There is the noise of a lock being 
turned. And almost immediately 
the sound of a pistol shot in the 
bedroom, mabel rushes to the door, 
tears it open, and disappears with- 
in, followed by the inspector, just 
as MARGARET OHME and COLFORD 
come in from the pa.ssage, pursued 
by the constable. They, too, all 
hurry to the bedroom door and 
disappear for a moment; then col- 
ford and MARGARET reappear, sup- 
porting MABEL, who faints as they 
lay her on the sofa, colfohd takes 
from her hand an envelope, and 
tears it open.) 

COLFORD. It’s addressed to me. (He 
reads it aloud to Margaret in a 
low voice.) 

"dear COLFORD,- This is the only 
decent thing I can do. It's too 
damned unfair to her. It’s only an- 
other jump, A pistol keeps faith. 
Look after her. Colford— my love 
to her, and you.” 

(MARGARET gives o sott of choking 
sob, then, seeing the smelling 
bottle, she snatches it up, and turns 
to revive eiaeel.) 

COLFORD. Leave her! The longer 
she’s unconscious, the better. 

INSPECTOR (re-entering) . This is a 
very serious business, sir. 

COLFORD (sternly). Yes, Inspector; 
you’ve done for my best friend. 

inspector. I, sir? He shot himself. 

COLFORD. Hari-kari. 

INSPECTOR. Beg pardon? 

COLFORD (he points with the letter 
to mabel). for her sake, and his 
own. 
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INSPECTOR (putting out his hand). 
I’ll want that, sir. 

COLFORD (grimlij). You shall have 
it read at the inquest. Till then— 
it’s addressed to me, and I stick 
to it. 

INSPECTOR. Very well, sir. Do you 
want to have a look at him? 
(coLFOHD passes quickly into the 
bedroom, followed by the in- 
spector. MARGARET TBmains kneel- 


ing beside mabel. colford comes 
quickly back. Margaret looks up 
at him. He stands very still.) 

colford. Neatly— through the 
heart. 

MARGARET (wMly) . Keeps faithi 
We’ve all done that. It’s not 
enough. 

colford (looking down at 
mabel). All right, old boyl 
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ACT ONE 


The curtain rises on a room which suggests rather than represents the 
lounge smoke-room of a small ocean liner. There is a bar on the right 
with the usual array of glasses and bottles on the counter and on the 
shelves behind it. On the extreme left is a small writing table, and the 
rest of the furniture consists of the usual small round tables and swivel 
arm-chairs that are found in the smoke-room on most liners. Around the 
room at the hack is a red ewshioned wall-seat. The carpet is of warm 
neutral tone. There are three doors: one behind the bar, another leading 
off left and a third, centre, opening on to the deck. This centre door is 
wide open, and behind it can be seen the liner railings. The colour of 
the sky at the back arrests the attention at once. It is a curious colour- 
vague and almost nondescript. There are four portholes in the back wall, 
fitted up with small curtains which are now drawn. Three largo lights 
hang from the ceiling, and some small lamp brackets on the walls. 

The sun is shining, and it is a clear still morning. Behind the bar 
stands scrubby, busy polishing the glasses— preparatory to the boat sail- 
ing. He is dressed in the usual uniform of a ship’s steward. His manner 
is always calfn and reposeful, and his voice gentle and kindly. He is an 
elderly man, txjpicdly English. 

ANN is seen to pass along the deck, and she comes through the centre 
door into the room. She is wearing a hat and coat, underneath which is 
a simple but very smart clinging frock of green. She is young, but one 
sees at once that she is terribly nervous. She pauses and looks round in 
a frightened manner. Then scrubby clinks a glass and she turns and 
sees him. 


ANN. Oh, I beg your pardon— good 
morning. 

SCRUBBY. Good morning, madam. 

ANN. I’m sorry to bother you, but 
I’m afraid we’ve lost our way. 

SCRUBBY. Where do you want to 
get to, madam? 

ANN. The cabins, of course. 

5CHUBBY, Cabins? 


ANN. Yes! Where we sleep. I’m 
afraid I’m awfully stupid. I’ve 
never been on the sea before. 

SCRUBBY. The old ship will be 
highly flattered. You’ll find all the 
berths right forward {points to the 
left) down there. 

ANN. Thank you very much, {She 
goes up to the centre and speaks 
to someone outside.) Henry, come 
along, dear, I was quite right, this 
is the way. (henry enters from 
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the deck. He is wearing a well-cut 
lounge suit and a dark soft hat. 
He is an ardent young man, about 
thirty years old. lie is good looking, 
quietly emotional, serious and sin- 
cere. He is rather mystic in man- 
ner, and behaves like a dazed man 
who has recently received a severe 
shock.) 

HENRY. Sorry, I was looking at the 
sea. What did you say? 

ANN. This is the way, dear. 

HENRY. Oh, good! Well probably 
find aU our stuff in the cabin al- 
ready. How did you find out? 

ANN. He told me. (Indicating 

SCRUBBY.) 

HENRY. Ohl— good morning! 

SCRUBBY. Good morning, sir. 

(ann moves down to left.) 

HENRY. Bit confusing these boats, 
aren’t they? 

SCRUBBY. Yes, sir, to begin with. 

ANN. Come along, dear. 

HENRY. I say, I'm feeling awfully 
tired. 

ann. Do you wonder?— after what 
you’ve been through? 

HENRY. No, I suppose I don’t. I 
can’t quite focus it all even now, 
you know. By Jove, we’ll have a 
gorgeous trip tliough, won’t we? 

ANN. Yes, dear. 

HENRY. The rest— the peace and— 
and— 


ANN. Don’t worry so, dear. 

HENRY. And the forgetfulness— 

ANN. Of course, dear, don’t worry. 

HENRY. No, I won’t, I won’t! (To 
scrubby) Thanks for telling my- 
my wife the way. 

ANN. Give me your hand. 

HENRY. What’s that? 

ANN. Give me your hand, dear. 

HENRY. Ohl You treat me like a 
child! I’m quite all right really. 

ANN. Give me your hand. (He goes 
to her, takes her hand) There! 

HENRY. Thanks for the hand. 

ANN. Come along. 

(They go off together, left, and a 
moment later tom prior enters hi 
the centre door, prior is a slight 
young man, highly strung. He is 
not speciffcaUu drunk al the mo- 
ment, but rather more displays the 
mellow and bland cock-sureness of 
a youth who for some time has 
kept himself going with constant 
stimulants. He is wearing a lounge 
suit, and is very cheerful and smil- 
ing.) 

tom. Oh!— er— good morning, stew- 
ard. 

SCRUBBY. Good morning, sir. 

TOM. This is the smoke-room, I 
suppose? 

SCRUBBY. Yes, sir. 

TOM. Look here, then— er— how 
long before we sail? 
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SCRUBBY. About a quarter of an 
hour— sir— or more— or less. 

TOM. Then I say, could I— er— I get 
a drink? 

schotby. Certainly, sir. 

TOM. Bravol (He crosses to the 
bar) I want it. 

scrubby. What shall I get you, sir? 

TOM. A Scotch. 

SCRUBBY. Any soda-water, sir? 

TOM. No, thardc you. 

SCRUBBY. All Scotchl 

'ro^f. As a matter of fact, steward, 
you’ll probably see a lot of me 
during tliis trip. Yes, you’ll get to 
know me quite well, so I thought 
I’d warn you to begin with. 

SCRUBBY (serves drink). The warn- 
ing is an honour, sir. 

TOM. Yes, dianks. How much is it? 

SCRUBBY. Oh, you needn’t pay, sir. 

TOM. Whatl 

SCRUBBY. If you’ll just sigu this. 
(Presents chit book.) 

TOM. Oh, yes, of course. I’d for- 
gotten that catch. Have one your- 
self? 

SCRUBBY. No thank you, sir. 

TOM (drinks). Ah, that’s better. As 
a matter of fact, steward, I’d a 
rather thick night last ni^t— 

SCRUBBY. Indeed, sir. 
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TOM. Yes— yes— and I want pulling 
together. By Jove— it must have 
been a jolly thick night because I 
can’t remember anything about it 
now. But never mind. (Drinks 
again) It’s a gorgeous morning, 
anyway. 

scnvBBY. It is, sir. A pit}' some 
people should be alive to spoil it. 

TOM. What’s that? 

SCRUBBY. I was talking to myself, 
sir. 

TOM. I say, steward, how many 
passengers have we got? 

SCRUBBY. Not many, sir, it’s our 
slack time of year. 

TOM. The last time I came out- 
why— it must be over ten years ago 
—I was going tea planting, and- 
and— I was only about nineteen— 
and— (Pause) Phew, how time 
flies! Get me some cigarettes. 

SCRUBBY. Yes, sir! Egyptians, Turk- 
ish or Virginian? 

TOM. Gold Flake. What’s the old 
Gaptain like? 

SCRUBBY. Very decent sort I’ve 
heard say, sir. Very respected, I 
know. 

TOM. Oh, I don’t like that sort— 
not on these small ships. Now when 
I went out before— 

SCRUBBY. Your cigarettes, sir. 

TOM. Tliank you. And get me an- 
other drink. The same. 

(mbs. cltveden-banks enters from 
ihe centre and goes down to tom. 
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She is a tcithered old harridan of 
fifty odd— probably once beautiful. 
Smartly f rocked in traoelling cos- 
tume. She carries an armful of 
magazines. ) 

mus. c-banks. Aha! I thought I 
knew that voice! 

TOM. What! (Rises, turns) Oh, 
really! Good gracious! Mrs. Clive- 
den-Banks! How are you? What a 
surprise! (Shakes hands.) 

MRS. c-BANKs. I saw youT name on 
the passenger list, so I asked for 
the bar at once, and here you are! 
(Sits left of table.) 

TOM. Delighted. Come and sit 
down. What are you doing here? 
(Sits above table.) 

MBS. c-BAJiKs. Joining my dear hus- 
band. And I’m afraid we’re in for 
a very dull trip. There is nobody 
on board— at least nobody who is 
anybody. Though, of course, the 
poor creatures can’t help that. You 
follow me. What I say I mean in 
the most kindly manner— but still, 
there it is. 

TOM. We must try and cheer each 
other up, then, Mrs. Banks. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Yes, all friends at 
sea, of course. By the way, my 
name is Cliveden-Banks. You know, 
of course, but it’s such a long while 
since we met. There was a plain 
Mrs. Banks in the divorce court 
lately— so silly of her— and so plain, 
judging from the Daily Mirror— a 
totju stranger, of comse. Still it’s 
made me very particular about my 
hyphen. Not that I am ever likely 
to appear in a divorce court. 


TOM. No, most unlikely. (With a 
significant appraisal of her.) 

MBS. c-BANKS. Still you See what 1 
mean. 

(scnuBBY puts drink on table.) 

TOM. Of course. Thank you. Mrs. 
CUveden-Banks, will you have a 
drink? 

MBS. c-BANXs. Thank you— what are 
you drinking— ginger ale? 

TOM. No— er— whiskey. 

MBS. C-BANKS. At tliis time in the 
morning? 

TOM. Whiskey at any dme in the 
morning, afternoon or evening. 

ims. C-BANKS. I’m afraid you’re still 
a naughty boy. I’ll have a ginger 
ale. (scKUBBY proceeds to fetch her 
the drink) When 1 said there was 
nobody on board, dear Mr. Prior, 
between you and me, there is one 
person on board to whom I shall 
take a strong objection. He’s a cler- 
gyman. 

TOM. Poor blighter! I should pity 
rather than blame him. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Oh, dou’t you know? 
Clergymen at sea aie dreadfully 
unlucky. We shall probably all go 
to the bottom. If we do I shall 
blame the clergyman entirely. In 
my opinion steamship companies 
have no right to let clerg)’men 
travel at all. The clergy ought to 
stay at home in their own parishes 
and do good, not go gadding about 
aU over the world putting otlier 
people’s lives in danger. 

SCRUBBY. Your ginger ale, madam! 
(Puts drink on table.) 
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MBS. c-BANKs. Thank you, steward. 
{Takes drink.) Isn’t that so? 

SCKOBBY. Isn’t what so, madam? 

MBS. c-BANKS. Oh, you must have 
been listening to what I was saying. 

SCRUBBY. I assure you, madam, I 
was not. 

MRS. C-BANKS. How oddI (TOM 
signs for drink) I was remarking 
that tlie sea-faring men regard the 
presence of a clergyman on hoard 
your ship as highly unlucky. 

SCRUBBY. I behevc there is a super- 
stition to that effect, madam, yes 
{Returns behind bar.) 

MBS. C-BANKS. There! I told you so. 
Well, the best thing we can do is 
to cut tlie fellow dead. Nicely, of 
course, but firmly. 

TOM. Just as you like. But\will we 
save tile boat by doing it? 

MBS. C-BANKS. How dioll you arel 

TOM. Look out! Talk of the— 

(the bey. william duke enters 
left, crosses to desk and looks for 
writing paper and envelope. As he 
does so he speaks to tom. duke is 
a very sincere, earnest young cler- 
gyman.) 

DUKE. Good morning, sir. 

,TOM (in a loud voice to mbs. c- 
BANKs). How is the Colonel? 

MBS. C-BANKS. Dear. Benjamin, I 
regret to say, is feeling the heat 
dreadfully. I should have Joined 
him last year, but somehow I never 
got time. The penalty of popular- 
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ity. My great friend, Mabel, the 
Duchess of Middleford— j/oh don’t 
know her, of course, she was only 
saying to me at the Palace the 
other day— 

DUKE (as he .sits at writing desk 
with paper, etc., turns to tom). 
Good morning. 

tom. Eh— oh, good morning. 

MBS. C-BANKS. I^Tio is that man? 

TOM. Really, Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, 
I dunno— I— 

MBS. C-BANKS. How Strange! Pecu- 
liar people one must meet, mustn’t 
one, in public places? Never mind. 
Let me see, where was I? 

TOM. With your great friend whom 
I don’t know. 

MBS. C-BANKS. Oh, yes, of course. 
(hev. \villiam duke sits left and 
writes) And then that strange man 
whom we neither of us know inter- 
rupted by wishing you good morn- 
ing. Never mind. Mabel pointed 
out to me very clearly that I was 
in danger of neglecting my duty. 
She said to me quite plainly, m 
most brutally, and she can be very 
brutal sometimes— “My dear Gene 
vieve,” she said, "you must remem- 
ber you are a daughter of the Em- 
pire, a soldier’s daughter— a sol- 
dier’s wife. Your place is by your 
husband's side in far, far India.” 
In fact she was so insistent on my 
leaving England that if I didn’t 
know her really well, I should have 
felt she wanted to get rid of me. 
Still I have taken her advice, I have 
abandoned London’s gaieties and 
go to help poor dear Benjamin rule 
a lot of black men, Eranldy I hate 
the idea. 
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DUKE (htill sitting at table, turns). 
I’m awfully sorry to bother you, 
madam, but could you tell me what 
the date is? 

MBS. C-BA.MKS. What was that? 

DUKE. I ought to know, of course, 
seeing that it's the date we sail, 
but iny memory’s so— 

mus. c-banks. Did you say the 
date? 

DUKE. Yes, if you please. 

MUS. c-BAJMKS. The date? 

DUKE. If you would— 

Alps. c-BANKS. You’re trying to start 
a conversation with me, aren’t you? 

DUKE {laughs). Well, frankly, as 
we’re all to be shipmates, the 
sooner we get to know each other 
the better, don’t you think? 

MRS. C-BANKS. Tliat, young man, is 
a matter of opinion. 

DUKE. Oh, I’m awfully sorry if— I 
didn’t think introductions were 
necessary on board ship. 

MBS. C-BANKS. Possibly they may 
not have been in die days of Walter 
Raleigh. Not having been there 
myself at the time, I cannot say 
for certain. But customs change at 
sea, young man, even tliough the 
Church remains exactly where it 
always was. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, there can be no 
question of me giving you a date. 

DUKE. I beg your pardon— I’ll find 
it out for wvself. 


MBS. C-BANKS. Was that cutting 
enough, dear Mr. Prior? 

TOM. Oh yes, most; but what did 
it mean? 

MBS. C-BANKS. I don’t loiOW. 

(mbs. midget wanders on from the 
deck. A poor charwoman in black 
little bonnet, black shawl and dress 
—her best. Very humble, simple 
and obviously out of place in these 
strange surroundings. But sweet 
and motherly.) 

MBS. MIDGET. You’ll excuse me, 
mum, but— 

MRS. C-BANKS (looking up and see- 
ing her). Good gracious! 

MBS. MIDGET. YouTl excuse me 
speaking up as it were, but I must 
say something to someone. And as 
you’re the onfy other lady I’ve seen 
about, bar myself, I must ask you 
to give me a— 

MRS. C-BANKS. Mr. Prior, am I to 
be attacked &om all sides? 

MBS. Mnx;ET (starts suddenly on 
hearing name). Mr. Prior? 

TOM. Any objection? 

MBS. MrocET. No, very pleased to 
meet you. You see, mum, I 'ad to 
follow yer because yer see, mum, 
I’ve been struck all of a ’eap. 

MBS. C-BANKS. You’ve been what? 

MBS. MIDGET. Struck all of a ’eap. 

MRS. C-BANKS. Mr, Prioi, rescue me. 
And you had better do something 
for this good woman, too. It ap- 
ears she has been shvek all of a 
eap— whatever that may mean. 
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TOM. Well— what’s the trouble? 

MRS. MIDGET. Well, sir, thanking 
you, it’s like this, as it were— 

MRS. C-BANKS. “As it wcrc.” How 
quaint! “As it was” is correct, of 
course— we all know that from our 
Prayer Book. Go on. 

MBS. MIDGET. AVcll, sir, it were 
like this, as it was; only last Sat- 
urday, Mrs. Roberts and I were 
talking about the sheets being 
damp, and I says— 

MBS. c-BANKS. Ah! Sheets— damp. 
The good woman is, of course, a 
stewardess. 

TOM. Are you? 

MBS. MIDGET. Am I what? 

TOM. A stewardess on this boat? 

MBS. MIDGET. No, I’m a passenger. 

MBS. c-BANKs. She’s a passenger! 
Oh, I see it, she’s a passenger! I 
see it all! The whole thing has 
come to me in a flash! She’s a pas- 
senger. Don’t worry yourself any 
more, Mr. Prior, I have solved the 
good woman’s trouble. She’s a pas- 
senger and she’s lost her way; 
haven’t you, good woman? 

MBS, MIDGET. Exactly, mum. 

MBS. C-BANKS. Mr. Prior, tell that 
steward fellow to tell somebody to 
take the good woman back to her 
proper place immediately. She’s 
been wandering. She’s on the 
wrong deck, she’s in the wrong 
class. Goodbye, good woman, good- 
bye. So glad to have been so help- 
ful. 
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MBS. MIDGET. Thank you, mum. 

TOM (going to her). Oh, steward, 
just get someone to show this 
woman steerage — er — third class 
deck-or something, will you? 

SCRUBBY (turns to tom). The third 
class, sir? 

TOM. Yes, please. 

SCBUBBY. I think you’ve made some 
mistake, sir. There is only one class 
on the boat. 

(nEV. \viLLUM DUKE finishes his 
letter and goes out left.) 

MBS. C-BANKS (faintly). What was 
that? 

TOM. Only one class? 

SCRUBBY. Yes, sir. It’s the same on 
all this line. 

MBS. C-BANKS. What was that? 

TOM. Oh, sorry— I didn’t know. 
(Returning) Er— Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks— 

MRS. c-BANKS. Mr. Prior, did I, or 
did I not hear that fellow say there 
is only one class on this boat? 

TOM. He said so, certainly. 

MBS. C-BANKS. Mr. Prior, the thing's 
impossible. 

TOM. Well, he ought to know. 

MBS. C-BANKS. How dare she— how 
dare my secretary book me a pas- 
sage on a vessel with only one 
class? How am I to know who are 
the ladies and gentlemen, and who 
are not? 
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TOM. Now, now, don’t get excited. 

MRS. c-BANKS. Excited! Mr. Prior, 
a terrible thought has struck me. 
That woman there— 

TOM. Well, what about her? 

MBS. c-BANKS. She probably eats. 

TOM. Extremely likely, I should 
say. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Well then— if she 
eats— and if there’s only one class— 
she will eat in the same place as 
we shall. It can’t be done, I shall 
disembark immediately. 

roM. Now look here, Mrs. Banks— 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks— she’s prob- 
ably only a lady’s maid or some- 
thing. 

MRS. C-BANKS. Who would have a 
maid like that— outside a theatrical 
boarding house? 

TOM. Tlie idea of your landing is 
absurd. Don’t get nervy about 
nothing. We can easily avoid her. 
If you’re really upset— 

MBS. c-BANKS. And I am, I ami 

TOM. Then I’ll question her. 

MRS. c-BANKS. Yes. Do, do, quickly. 
It would be quite in.possible for me 
to lunch at the same table with a 
woman who has been struck all of 
a heap. 

tOM. Come here, will you? I— er— 
we want to help you if we possibly 
can. (Drinks.) 

Mbs. MiDCBT. Thank you, sir. 


TOM. Excuse me. (FinisJies drink) 
Thanks. Now, what is— your name? 

MBS. MrocET. Midget. 

TOM. What? 

MBS. MrocET. Midget. 

MBS. c-BANKS. That, to begin with, 
is an alibi. No one could possibly 
be called Midget. 

MBS. MrocET (warming in quick 
resentment) . Oh, couldn’t they? 
Well, I’ll show you whether they 
could or not aU right. Midget’s as 
good a name as any other name. 
Midget is. And don’t you forget it, 
old Mrs. ’Igh and Mighty. My 
name’s Midget all right, Midget 
married me all right, and I can 
prove it, and I’ve got my lines, 
which was a job to get as I admit. 

mbs. c-BANKS. How dreadfully sor- 
didl 

MBS. MIDGET. But when it comes to 
utter strangers tellin’ me as I don’c 
know what my own name is, then 
1 speaks up and unabashed, as 1 
would do in front of the ’ole steeet. 
I’ve nothing to 'ide, I’ve not, I’m 
not one of these— 

MRS. c-BANKS. That will do, that 
will do. The world is full of trou- 
bles, we know. Doubtless you have 
had yours, my good— er— my 
woman. 

MBS. MIDGET. I ’ave ’ad trouble, I 
confess. 

TOM. But what’s your present one 
—that’s what— what we want to 
know? 

MBS. MIDGET. Where am I? 
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tom Ji board— on board this ship. 

MBS. MIDGET, Yes, but what fort 

tom. How should 1 know? Aie 
your tickets and luggage all right? 

MBS. MIDGET. I suppose SO. I’m ao'c 
one to worry over little things. 

TOM. Have you been to your cabin 
yet? 

MBS. MIDGET. No. 

TOM. What’s the number? 

MBS. MIDGET. ’Ow do f. 'OlOW if I 
ain’t been there? 

TOM. I say— you’re not tight, are 
you? 

MBS. MIDGET, light? 

TOM, Blotto— squi%— gone away. 

MBS, MIDGET. Not me. “To T.,’’ I 
am. 

TOM. How wise of you. {Drinks) 
Well, are you ill? 

Mus. MIDGET. Now, that’s what I’m 
a-wondering. Am I ill? I don’t • 
think so. I don’t feel iU. And yet I 
said to Mrs. Roberts last Thursday 
—or was it Wednesday?— never 
mind, I said to ’er anyway I says— 
“Wliat I want’’ says I— or did she 
say it to me? Never mind, it don’t 
make no difference, one of us says 
to the other, "What I or you want,” 
according to whichever of us did 
say it, “is a diorough ’oliday.” And 
ttien-wait a minute— I remember 
now— it’s all coming back— I’ve 
come on ’ere to meet somebody. 


TOM. Oh, that’s it, is it? 

MBS. MIDGET. Yes, at the other end. 
It was our parson’s idea. “A thor> 
ough ’oliday” of course! ’Ow silly 
of me to forget. But of course I 
iin’t ’ad much tc eat today and 
what with the excitement and one 
diing ana another, and Mrs. Rob- 
erts— 

DIM. Damn Mr*- Roberts! 

ivmst MmGET. Oh, 1 do, sir— often. 

TOM. Look here, what ; on want’s a 
oondwich and a drink, and a good 
sleep. Then you’ll remember every- 
thing. Someone should hav<» 
brought you here, if course. But if 
you’re being met at the other end, 
there’s nothing to wony about. 

MBS. MIDGET. Thank you, sir. 

MRS. c-BANKS. The woman is ob- 
viously light-headed. Have her re- 
moved 

TOM. Steward, can you find out 
this passenger’s stewardess for me 
—for her? Have her put in her 
choi’ge, see she gets everj’thing she 
should have. Nervous you know, 
never been to sea. 

SCBUBBY, Certainly, sir. (Crosses 
lejt from behind bar.) 

MBS. c-BANKs. I should ceitaiiilj 
suggest a sleep for her. A long, 
long sleep— in fact, if I were in her 
place I should take a complete rest, 
have all my meals in my own 
cabin, and ncTOr come on deck at 
all. I’m sure she would feel better 
if she did that. 

MBS. MIDGET. Much obliged. But I 
'ope to be ’opping about like a 
cricket in an ’our or two. 
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SCKUBBY. This way, madam. 

MBS. MIDGET (flattered by the at- 
tention). Tliank you, Captain. 
(scEUDBY and mus. midget go off 
together left.) 

SCHUBBY. Straight ahead. 

MBS. c-BANKS. I should like to bum 
Miss Longton. Miss Longtoii is my 
secretary. 

TOM (looking after them). Do you 
think that woman was speaking the 
truth? 

MBS. c-BANKS. No. She’s probably 
one of a gang of international 
crooks. Look at the way she 
scraped acquaintance witli me. 
Personally I shall be on my guard 
against her. (Low muffled siren 
heard) What do you think that is? 

TOM. Sailing shortly, I suppose. 

MBS. c-BANSs. Then I shall go on 
deck and wave farewell to the dear 
old white cliffs. (Rises) By the 
way. I’m told on many parts of the 
coast they're crumbling fast. Still, 
England, England, there is no 
country like her. 

TOM. Thank goodness. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Why do you say 
that? 

TOM. I don’t. That’s what other 
countries say. 

MRS. c-BAMEs. How naughty you 
are. Well, come along and protect 
me from the mob. 

TOM. No, thanks, if you’ll excuse 
me. I’d far rather remain here and 


slip away from my native land olv 
livious of her disregard for me. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Which means—? 

TOM. That I’m going to have an- 
other drink. 

MBS. c-BANKS. You’re a bad lad. 
Still, I’ll see you later. 

(She passes through the centre 
door and goes left along the deck.) 

TOM. I suppose so. Confound the 
woman. (Drinks and lights cig- 
arette. ) 

(hev. william duke reappears 
from the left.) 

Oh, I say, Padrel 

DUKE. How is the Colonel? 

TOM. Padre. 

DUKE. Were you speaking to me, 
sir? 

TOM. Yes. I want to— to apologise. 

DUKE (centre). Wliat for? 

TOM. Cutting you stone dead like 
the silly old woman I was with. 

DUKE. Oh, that’s all right. 

TOM. Sure? 

DincE. Surel 

TOM. Positive? 

DUKE. Positivel 

TOM. Good. Have a drink? (Lead- 
ing him to bar.) 

DUKE. Thanks. 
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TOM. The fellow will be back in a 
second. 

DUKE. Good. 

TOM. Cigarette? 

DUKE. Thanks. 

TOM. Hot, isn’t it? 

duke. Yes. Hot. 

roM. Yes— er— do you think we shall 
have— er— smooth passage? 

duke. Quite. I mean— I hope so. 

TOM. So do I. 

DUKE. I suppose we all do. 

TOM. Er— yes. I suppose we all do. 
I say, I must tell you, of course, 
that I should never have behaved 
as I did just now, pretending not 
to see you and all that, but of 
course I’m a very weak character. 

DUKE. Strong of you to admit it. 

TOM. Yes, I’m easily swayed. No 
stamina. (Drinks) I can't think 
why. And the old cat was drivel- 
ling along, and she persuaded me 
not to see you. Told me you were 
unlucky. 

DUKE. Hal 

TOM. So I agreed not to. I always 
agree with anyone I’m with. She 
was to blame entirely. 

DUKE. I have always found it an 
unwise habit to run down other 
people. They have a nasty way of 
getting to hear about it and re- 
taliating— with interest. 
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TOM. You’re not going to preach a 
sermon, are you? 

DUKE. Good Lor', no! I say, do you 
know the slums? 

TOM. Good heavens, no! 

DUKE. Take my advice then and 
don’t; I do. I’ve known them for 
the last eight years. And I’m sick 
of the slums and people I was try- 
ing to keep straight with sermons— 
oHicial and otherwise— and the driz- 
zle, and the smell of tea in urns 
with the Vicar— oh yes, the Vicar 
more than anything. No, no, no 
more sermons from me for a bit. 
But I beg your pardon, I must be 
boring you. 

TOM. Not at all so far. You must 
have had a pretty rotten time! 
(scrubby re-enters from the left 
and goes to bar.) 

DUKE. Oh, I don’t know. I’m aw- 
fully keen on my job. I want a rest, 
that’s all. 

TOM. “A thorough 'oliday," in fact. 
Hello, here’s our man. ITiis will do 
you good. What’s it to be? 

DUKE. Beer, please. 

TOM. Er— steward— er— what is your 
name? 

SCRUBBY. Scrubby. 

TOM. Midget and Scrubby. Good 
Lor’l Oh, well, it can’t be helped, 
I suppose. A Bass please, and a— 
the .same. 

SCRUBBY. Yes, sir. 

DUKE, I think everybody ought to 
be awfuUy keen, don’t you? 
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TOM, What do you mean? Sort of 
getting up in the morning before 
breakfast and having a cold bath? 
Because if you do, I don’t. 

urKE. No, no, not necessarily that, 
of course. But keen every moment 
of the day, keeir on something— 
never wasting a moment— at it, al- 
ways at it, as it were. Now there’s 
the trip for instance, that we’ie go- 
ing on. We must arrange to enjoy 
every moment of it. 

TOM. Why? 

DUKE. Because we’re meant to. 

TOM. Ohl 

DUKE. We must organise amongst 
ourselves. I’ve thought out lots of 
jolly little ideas. 

TOM. Such as—? 

DUKE. Well— for instance— we’ll get 
up a concert 

TOM. Oh! that will be jolly. Must 
we get up a concert? 

DUKE. Of course, 

TOM. How awful! Why must we? 

DUKE. Just to amuse the other pas- 
sengers. 

TOM. 'Would it amuse the other 
passengers? 

DUKE. And ourselves, too. 

TOM. Oh, I see. 

DUKE. It always is done, you know. 
TOM. Some habits want breaking— 


DUKE. Do you sing? 

TOM. No. 

DUKE. That’s a pity. 

TOM. Do you recite? 

DUKE. Er— no— 

TOM. Tliat’s excellent! 

(scHUBBY serves drinks.) 

SCHUBBY. Your drinks, sir, and it’s 
quite all right. 

TOM. What’s quite all right? 

SCBUBBY. The lady, sir, 

TOM. Which lady? 

SCBUBBY. The lady you wanted put 
in charge of her stewardess. 

TOM. Oh yes, of course. That lady. 
Thanks very much. 

SCBUBBY. Thank you, sir. 

DUKE. I say, I really oughtn’t to 
know, but I’d always understood 
you couldn’t get a drink on board 
a ship until she sailed? 

TOM. Neither you can as a rule. 
That never struck me— don’t say 
anytliing, 

DUKE. It’s very queer. 

TOM. It’s very lucky, Cheero! 
duke. Clieero! 

TOM. Got any other gadget on you 
for the passengers’ amusement? 
Perhaps you’d like me to walk the 
plank or something? 
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DUKE. We ought to have some 
sports, of course. 

TOM. Why did I put the idea into 
youi- head? 

DUKE. You can help witli the or- 
ganisation. You need not partici- 
pate. 

TOM. Right. ni organise anything 
you like— from here. Cheery spot 
this. 

(Through the centre door enters 
MH. LiNTGLET. He IS a hard and 
unpleasant business man, aged 
fifty-five or sixty. He is loud and 
officious, and is obviously self- 
made. He has on a travelling cap 
and a heavy overcoat, and he is 
carrying on attachS case, contain- 
ing business papers. He is evi- 
dently in a great hurry.) 

LiNGLEY. Ah, good momlng, gentle- 
men. My name’s Lingley. 

TOM. Hurrayl 

UNGLEY. I’ve had a narrow shave— 
nearly missed her. 

DUKE. Duke’s my name. Very warm 
today, sir. 

LINGLEY. Danm warm-I beg your 
pardon, I didn’t notice your collar 
—very warm. Steward, get me a 
drink. (SUs at table left.) 

scHUBBY. Whiskey and soda, sir? 

LINGLEY. No, confound you, ginger 
ale with some ice. Yes, I left it a 
bit too late, another five minutes 
and I’d have missed her. 

DUKE. We’ll soon be off then? 

UNGLEY. We’re sailing now. 


TOM. Land of hope and glory— au 
revoirl (Drinks.) 

DUKE. You motored here? 

LINGLEY. No, flew— in my oflice two 
hours ago. Now I must get on with 
things. (Opens attache case and 
lays out papers.) 

(scrubby brings him his drink.) 

DUKE (to tom). There you are, you 
see, the man’s keen. 

TOM. I know the blighter. 

LINGLEY (to scrubby) . How much? 

SCRUBBY. You needn’t pay, sir. 

LINGLEY. I always pay. How much? 

SCRUBBY. One shilling, sir. 

LINGLEY. Damn— er— uery expensive 
still— here is one shilling. 

SCRUBBY. Thank you, sir. 

« 

LINGLEY. What for? (scrubby re- 
turns behind bar) I haven’t tipped 
you. 

DUKE. I hope you won’t be so busy, 
sir, that we shan’t see you on the 
trip. 

LINGLEY. Once in my state-room I 
don’t suppose I’ll leave it— till we 
touch— er—er— Marseilles. 

DUKE. I hope it’s interesting work, 
sir. 

LINGLEY. No, it isn’t, but it keeps 
me busy— I am an M.P. you know. 
(scrubby disappears through the 
door right.) 

xfoSB. Ohl Pleased to meet you. 
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LiNGLEY. Not at all. I’m on the 
London County Council as well, 
incidentally I own twenty-one 
music-halls, a chain of cinemas, 
two gold mines and a Methodist 
chapel. Naturally they want look- 
ing after. 

DxncE. Naturally. What are you do- 
ing with the chapel? 

PNGLEY. Having it pulled down. 

roM. Sportsman! 

LINGI.EY. You— you there! 

TOM, Me? 

UNGLEY. Yes! I know your face, 
don’t I? I never forget a face. 

TOM. How that must sadden your 
sweet life at times. 

UNGLEY. Where have I seen it be- 
fore? 

TOM. Oh, in your office. You gave 
me a job once. It lasted two days. 

UNGLEY. What was the matter? 

TOM. Your office! I couldn’t stand 
the atmosphere, so I drowned it in 
drink. 

UNGLEY. I remember. I remember. 
You were sacked mechanically. 

TOM. Yes. You wouldn’t give me 
a second chance. 

UNGLEY. No one has ever given me 
a second chance. I shall never ex- 
pect one. I shall certainly never 
ask for one. 

TOM. As you said when you sacked 
me mechanically. In my opinion. 


Mr. Lingley, L.C.C., M.P., you’re 
a pompous old idiot. 

* 

LINGLEY (rising). How dare you! 
How— you must be crazy, 

TOM. I’m not in your ghastly office 
now. I can say what I like. 
(Shouts) You’re a blue-nosed ba- 
boon! There! I’ve dreamt I said 
that to you for weeks, and now 
I’ve said it. 

LINGLEY. If you’re not careful, Mr, 
— Mr.— er—er— I’ll— I'll— 

TOM. If you’re not careful, Mr. 
Lingley, I’ll make you walk the 
plank at the sports. 

UNGLEY. Mr. Prior, you are ob- 
viously drunk now. 

TOM. I am drunk, I admit-but I 
had trusted not obviously. 

DUES. Dear, dear, dear, dear! 

TOM. Yes, that remark helps mat- 
ters such a lot, doesn’t it? 

LINGLEY. I shall go On deck. Where 
are my papers? I’ve been irritated. 
The doctors said I must not be 
irritated. I’ve too much to do to 
be irritated. 

DUKE. Oh, I’m sure Mr. Prior didnt 
mean— 

TOM. I did. Every word of it. Shut 
up! He’s a pink-eyed rabbit. He’s a 
rotter, he’s a grasper— 

LINGLEY. Silence, sir! For goodness’ 
sake, silence! I shan’t be able to 
concentrate after tliis interruption. 
I came here for peace, damn you. 
I’ve been thinking too hard as it is 
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— snd now this little gnat— he’s de- 
stroyed what I’d nearly completed 
in my mind. Damn you, sir, I’m 
sick of opposition. Damn you— 
you— (The long low siren is heard 
again) Oh, my God! (Falls into 
chair.) 

DUKE. Mr. Lingley, what is it? 
(Goes to Lingley.) 

(tom goes to LINGLEY gloss in 
hand.) 

lingley. Wait— wait! 

DUKE. You’re looking ill. 

LINGLEY. Yes, I am ill. I’m feeling 
iU, I am. Suddenly. I must have 
help, I was warned about tliis. An 
arm, please— and some of that stuff 
you’re drinking, (tom gives him 
drink and supports him) Thank 
you. I shall be all right in a minute. 

DUKE. ni get the doctor. 

LINGLEY. No. He’ll only irritate me. 
I know what to do. I’ve been told 
what to do. Absolute quiet and 
fresh air. I’ll go on deck. (Feels in 
pocket) Oh yes. I’d forgotten. I’m 
to take one of these, (tom takes 
phial from his pocket and gives him 
a tabloid) Thank you. I must keep 
quiet, calm and not think. I shall 
be all right in a minute, and I’ll see 
another man the moment I get to— 
get to— (Looks from one to the 
other) Wliere am I going to? 

DUKE. Marseilles you said, sir. 

LINGLEY. Oh, yes, of course, Mar- 
seilles. (Pause) What am I going 
to Marseilles for? 

DUKE. Don’t worry now. 
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LINGLEY. No, don’t Worry, that’s 
right. I felt quite faint for the mo- 
ment, Mr. Duke; your drink has 
done me good. I’ll go on deck and 
sit down. 

DUKE. I’ll see you there. 

LINGLEY. Thank you. I prefer to be 
alone. I’m quite all right. I shall 
soon remember everything. I know 
what I’m doing. Oh, I’ve forgotten 
my papers. 

(duke supports him towards the 
centre door.) 

DUKE. Leave them— they can wait- 
1’11 look after them. 

LINGLEY. No, no, give them to me 
(tom gives them.) 

DUKE. I wish you’d let me come 
and— 

LINGLEY. Please don’t worry me! 
It’s all right this time, I know it is, 
if Tm not worried. Thank you. I 
know what I’m doing, of course—] 
know— already I’m better. I’m going 
to meet someone, that’s all. But was 
it Aaronson or was it Bantock? 

DUKE. Remember what your doctor 
said, don’t worry! 

LINGLEY (going towards the door). 
Of coui’se not— no. That was the 
worst attack I’ve had so far. But 
I’m better now— yes— and the quiet 
and sea air will soon clear my mind 
completely. Thank you. I wish I 
could remember if it was Aaronson 
or Bantock! Thank you, Mr. Duke, 
for your very kind assistance. 

(He goes out slowly on to the deck 
and passes out of sight to the right. 
DUKE follows up after him.) 
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TOM. Padiel 

DUKE (stopping). Well? 

TOAf. What was it? 

DxncE. I don’t know— some sudden 
sort of attack— I'm going to stop by 
him. (Starting fo follow lingley.) 

TOM. Padre I 

DUKE. Well? (Returning,) 

TOM. It was my fault, I suppose. 

DUKE. Oh no, I— 

TOM. Are you angry with me? 

DUKE. Why should I be? 

TOM. You know. 

DUKE. Drink is a terrible— 

TOM. It seejnec to do him good. 

DUKE. That's different. 

TOM. You promised no sermons, 
anyway. 

DUKE. What made you start it? 

TOM. You said everyone should be 
keen on something. Drink’s my 
hobby. Let’s leave it at that. 

PUKE. Please don’t joke about it 

TOM. All right. If you won’t be 
angry with me— I hate people to be 
angry with me. But I wasn t joking. 

DUKE, m see you later. In fact I 
hope to see a lot of you on the 
voyage. (Starting out centre.) 


TOM. Thanks. That’s what I said to 
the steward. (Stopping him again) 
Padre! 

DUKE (returning). Well— well' 
TOM. One moment 
DUKE. What is it? 

TOM. In strict confidence— now 
we’re friends again— has it struck 
you by any chance that there's 
anything queer about this boat? 
Strictly between ourselves. 

DUKE. No, it hasn’t 

TOM. It has me. 

DUKE. How do you mean? 

TOM. i think there’s something 
jolly queer about her. By Jove, if 
I were right it would be a joke! 

DUKE. I don't follow you. 

TOM. It’s difficult to explain. But 
Mr. Lingley— and— and— cm, I’m not 
quite sure myself. It may be only 
my— 

DUKE. Imagination? 

TOM. Exactly. Only somehow 1 
don’t think it is. 

DUKE. Go on. I must hurry. 

TOM. Yes. Well (turns to dvxe), 
there was a sort of charwoman 
here just now— you didn’t see her— 
a very decent sort of soul, of 
course, but— well— hardly the kind 
of person you’d expect to find 
here. And she couldn’t remember 
where she was going. Excepting 
she was going to meet someone. 
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(Turns to hhn) Now this Lingley 
fellow’s just told us the same thing 
in different words. He couldn’t re- 
member where he was going either, 
at least not clearly. And I’ve no- 
ticed lots of other little things. For 
instance, it’s absurd sailing with 
our passenger list— there are so few 
of us. I tell you it’s queer— and— 

DUKE. Really I can’t follow yon. 

TOM. Then there’s old Mrs. Banks 
drivelling on about joining her hus- 
band— Good Lor’! It’s just struck 
me. 

DUKE. What has? 

TOM. Colonel Cliveden-Banks 
kicked the bucket over a month 
ago. Surely she can’t have forgotten 
that. Or— or would that be her 
father? 

DUKE. Mr. Prior, if you take my 
advice, you’ll follow Mr, Lingley's 
example and get some fresh air on 
deck. 

TOM. Yes, I think I will. All the 
same it is queer. (Rises to above 
table) Certain you’re not angry 
with me? 

DUKE. Oh yes, certain. Shipmates, 
oh? (Shakes hands.) 

TOM. Oh, yes, shipmates. But I 
bet you cut me the moment we 
land. 

DUKE. Rotl 

(He follows LiNGLEY On to the 
deck. HENRY has entered and is 
lighting his pipe from a match 
whichlie has taken from the table 
up left.) 


m 

TOM. Excuse me, sir, after you, 
(Coming tip to him, takes his 
match and lights his cigarette from 
it) Thanks. I .say, do you mind if 
I ask you a question? 

HENRY. Of course not. 

TOM. It’s rather a queer question, 

HEXHV. Go on. 

TOM. Do— you— know— where- you— 
are— going— to? 

HENRY. Are you a Salvation Army 
m-on or what? 

TOM. No, I’m quite serious. 

HENRY. Of course I know where 
I m going to. 

TOM. On this boat? 

HENRY. Certainly. 

TOM. Thank goodness! I’m going 
to get some fresh air! 

(He goes out on to the deck. 
HENRY goes up towards the deck, 
looks out. ANN enters left.) 

ANN. Why did you run away? 

HENRY. Wanted a match. 

ANN. I had some. 

HENRY. A bit nervy, too. (Coming 
down centre.) 

ANN. You’ve no need to be now- 
we’ve sailed. 

HENRY. Really! 

ANN. Yes. I saw the water moving 
by the porthole. 
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HENRY {rum up centre and looks 
out). You’re right. Why, we’re well 
out. Almost open water. 

ANN. Yes, dear. 

HENRY. Give me your hand. 

ANN. Hold tight to it. 

HENRY. Queer. It’s just like an 
ordinary sailing. 

ANN. Is it? 'Pause.) 

HENRY. A man just now asked me 
if I knew where I was going. I said 
[ did. 

ANN. That was right. 

HENRY. Fuimy question though, 
wasn’t it? 

ANN. Oh, I don’t know. 

HENRY. He said it was queer. You 
don’t think he— 

ANN. Of course not, dear. Can you 
smell the sea? {Crosses below set- 
tee.) 

HENRY. Yes, fine, isn’t it? 

ANN. I hope it will be terribly rough 
with lots of spray and wind. 

HENRY. Why? 

ANN. You can hold me closer. 

HENRY. Ann! Ann! I’ve been worry- 
ing, I’ve been thinking just now— 
these modern inventions that doc- 
tors have— and things like that, you 
know. 

ANN. You prosaic old thing— aren’t 
vou'^ 


HENRY. They couldn't possibly call 
us back even now, could they? 

ANN. Of course not, dear. How 
could they? We’re safe enough as 
long as we hold tight. 

HENRY. It was a risk, though, 
wasn’t it? 

ANN. Yes, dear. 

henry. If— supposing— if it hadn't 
happened. 

ANN. My dear, we always knew it 
would. 

HENRY. Yes, but if it hadn’t. 

ANN. But we knew. 

HENRY. I think you were always 
more certain than I was. 

ANN {sits). Well then, I knew for 
both of us. 

HENRY {sits). Yes, that’s right. You 
knew. Ann, I trust you so in things 
I can’t quite understand. Of course 
I trust you in things I can under- 
stand, too. But you seem to know 
so much more about the big things 
than I do. 

ANN. Perhaps I only pretend to. 

henry. Oh, no, you know all right. 
Give me another light, will you? 
{Bus.) Thanks. It’s nice being able 
to smoke. Ann? 

ANN. Well, dear. 

HENRY. You’re quite, quite sure? 

ANN. Quite sure, dear. 
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iiENBY. Isn’t ours a teiribly big 
secret? 

ANN. Isn’t it? 

HENny. Yes, Ann, I love you. 

ANN. I love you, Henry. 
henry. Always? 

ANN. Always. 

HENRY. Ann, I wonder how the dog 
is? 

ANN. You baby— poor old Jock! Oh, 
they’ll look after him all right. 

HENRY. I hope so. I say, Ann, when 
dogs die, what do you think hap- 
pens to Aem? 

ANN. I dunno. “rhere must be a 
heaven for dogs-at least there 
ought to be. 

HENRY. What a jolly place it must 
be! No cats in it, of course. 

ANN. Of course not. Just lots of 
bones and meat and water. And 
hot fires to lie in front of in the 
winter. 

HENRY. What about the kind mas- 
ters? 

ANN. I’d forgotten tliem. Oh, I ex- 
pect there’s some arrangement so 
that the good dogs can't remember 
the kind masters. 

HENRY. We remember, tliough. 

ANN. Yes. You were a very land 
master. 

HENRY (rises). It’s queer. (Over 
to centre) Poor old Jock. (Turns) 
I say, Ann, you don’t think— 


ANN. What? 

HENRY. Any of these other people 
can possibly know. 

ANN. Our secret? Of course they 
can’t. 

HENRY. It is a wonderful secret. 

ANN (rises). I told you, Henry, 
how it would be as long as we 
believed. 

HENRY. And yet? (Over to her) I 
wonder if it's safe— even now. 

ANN. WTiat makes you say that? 

henry. I can't quite remember, 
Ann, not clearly, not yet— it’s com- 
ing back gradually of course, but— 
but— 

ANN. Yes, dear? 

HENRY. Ann, haven’t you and I 
sinned in some way? 

ANN. We’ve been true to each 
other. How can we have sirmed? 

henry. If we had, Ann, could they 
separate us? 

ANN. Hold my hand tightly. 

3HENRY. I’m trying so hard to 
member. 

ANN. What, dear? 

HENRY. What it is we’ve done that 
isn’t right. 

ANN. We’ve done nothing that isn’t 
right. 

HENRY. No. Not in our light, of 
course. But have we from other— 
from the world’s— 
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ANN. We’ve never cared for the 
world. Were not going to care for 
it now. 

HENRY. If we were wrong and if 
it were somethin^ very, very 
wrong, they couldnt separate us, 
could tliey? 

ANN. That sort of tiling’s all over 
now, Henry. You’ve forgotten our 
secret. 

HENRY. No, I haven’t, it’s all per- 
fect, of course— excepting this one 
thing, (tom enters jrom the deck 
and unobserved by them stands 
quietly at the back leaning against 
doorway) Don’t laugh— don’t laugh 
at me, Ann, I’m only trying to 
remember, and asking for your 
help. But it seems (sits) to me this 
thing-this crime, if it is one-that 
we’ve committed, is something big, 
and yet tliat it’s— now don’t lau^ 
—that it’s only something to do with 
gas. 

ANN (sits beside him). Gas? 
HENHY. Yes. 

ANN. You silly. 

HENBY, It seems to me that before 
we left the flat— 

ANN. Our sad little flatl 

HENRY, I forgot— to turn ofi— the 
gas. 

ANN, You terrible sillyl Of course 
you did. We— agreed— that. That’s 
what we agreed. 

HENRY. There’s nothing very wrong 
in not turning off gas! 


ANN. Don’t worry, dear. Take my 
hand. 

HENRY. Nothing so bad that they 
could separate us for it. You can’t 
blame people for not turning off 
gas! And yet. I’d have sworn— Ann, 
you’re quite certain that tlrere isn’t 
something else we’ve done? Some- 
thing big? 

ANN. There’s nothing else, dear. 
I’m certain. You’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

HENRY. I love you so. 

ANN. Thank you, Henry, Don’t 
worry, dear, 

HENRY. I wish I could remember 
how we got here. We wanted to so 
long. Anyway, now we have. 

ANN. Let’s go out on to tire deck. 

HENRY. Yes, let’s— bless you. (Both 
turn and see tom) HeUo, sir. 

TOM (quietly). Hello! 

HENRY. We didn’t notice you— 

TOM. It’s all right. I just came back 
to— 

HENRY. May I introduce my wife? 
Ann, this is the gentleman who 
asked me if I knew where I was 
going. 

ANN. How do you do? 

TOM. How do you do? (tom is a 
changed man. His tone is quiet and 
sad, and he stands perfectly rigid. 
The awful truth which has dawned 
upon him has completely sobered 
him. There is a pause. Then ann 
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goes out on to the deck, and henby 
foUotos her.) 

HENBY {as he exits). We’ll see you 
later. We’ve sailed, you know. 
(senoBBY appears behind the bar.) 

TOM. Yes, I am right. {Comes to 
bar) Scrubbyl 

SCRUBBY. Yes, sir? 

TOM. I am right, aren’t I, Scrubby? 

SCBUBBY. Right, sir, in the head, 
do you mean? 

TOM. You know what I mean. 

SCRUBBY. Right about what, sir? 

TOM. You— I— all of us on this boat. 

SCBUBBY. What about all of us on 
this boat, sir? 

TOM {trembling with apprehen- 
sion). We are— now answer me 
truthfuDy— we are all dead, aren’t 
toe? 

SCBUBBY {after a pause. Very 
quietly with firm conviction). Yes, 
sir, we are aU dead. Quite dead. 
They don’t find out so soon as you 
have as a rule. 
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TOM {pause). Queer! {Sits left of 
table.) 

SCBUBBY. Not when you get used 
to it, sir. 

TOM. How long have vou been— 
you been— oh, you know? 

scniTjBY. Me, sir? Oh, I was lost 
young. 

TOM. You were what? 

SCBUBBY. Lost young, sir. 

TOM. I don't understand. 

SCRUBBY. No, sir, you wouldn’t, not 
yet. But you’ll get to know lots 
of things as the voyage goes on. 

TOM. Tell me— tell me one thing— 
now. 

SCRUBBY. Anything I can, sir. 

TOM {terrified). Where— where are 
we sailing for? 

SCBUBBY. Heaven, sir. {Pause) And 
hell, too. {Pause) It’s the same 
place, you see. 

{The curtain falls, with tom, in 
a state of apprehension, gazing 
bJanUy at scrubby.) 


ACT TWO 


The scene is unchanged, but it is evening. The curtains are drawn over 
the portholes, and the electric lights are on. The centre door is open from 
time to time, and it is pitch black outside. 

On the left is seated mbs. cliveden-banks in evening frock, mb. ling- 
ley is with her, seated at the table on the right. 

LiNGLEY. Well, I’m feeling very ungley. I didn’t quite catch your 
much better. name at dinner. Being introduced 

during the soup has its disadvan- 
MBS. c-BANES. I am so glad, tages. The lady sitting next to us 
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made it a little difficult to hear 
concisely. 

ziiRS. c-BANKs. Ml'S. Clivedcn- 
Banks. Yes, I foresaw trouble with 
her this morning. Er— Mrs. Midget. 

LiNGLEY. Thank you. I say, Mrs. 
Midget. 

MRS. c-BAKES. No, nol No. I am 
Cliveden-Banks. 

LINGLEY. I apologise. What strikes 
me is tliat this line can’t be paying 
any dividends— Why, there’s no- 
body on board. 

MRS. c-BANKS. Bother dividends as 
long as I’m comfortable 1 

LINGLEY. This I think is the best 
place. 

MRS. c-BANES. Quite a jolly little 
snuggery, (the reverend %vil- 
LiAM DUKE enters and comes down 
centre) At least it was, 

LINGLEY. Join me in a cigar, Duke? 

HEVEBEND w. DUKE. Thank you. 

MRS. C-BANKS (after a glance at 
duke). And I was so comfortable. 
Where on earth can I go to now, I 
wonder? (Rises.) 

LINGLEY. Ohl don’t go. 

DUKE. I hope you are not leaving 
on my account? 

MRS. C-BANKS, Your hope is shat- 
tered, young man, I am. 

DUKE. Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. I don’t 
know what I’ve done to oSend you. 
I can’t help being a parson. But I 


do know that youll make it very 
uncomfortable for the others if you 
go on like this. So come, look over 
my shortcomings just for the trip. 
Remember that “to err is human, 
to forgive divine.’’ 

MRS. C-BANKS. Are you suggesting 
I have ever erred? 

DUKE. In your case, I am certain 
such a thing would be impossible. 

MRS. c-BANKS. Oh! very well. I sac- 
rifice myself for the otliers’ sake, 
I am a generous woman. How do 
you do? (Shaking hands) But re- 
member, Mr. Duke, if you do 
drown us all. I’ll never speak to 
you again. (Sits on settee.) 

DUKE. Splendid! (Sits right of table 
right) Now, where are those other 
two? We might get up some 
bridge. We must all do something 
our first night out. 

MRS. C-BANKS. What other two do 
you mean? 

DUKE. They— er— at diimer. 'They sat 
by themselves. Seemed awfully 
nice— quiet. I don’t know their 
names— I think the girl’s called 
Ann. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Oh! that couple! Oh! 
dear! Did you like the look of 
them? 

DUKE. Yes, didn’t you? 

MBS. C-BANKS. No, I thought there 
was somediing funny about them. 

LINGLEY. “Funny”? 

DUKE. What do you mean by that? 
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mbs. c-banks, I don’t know. It just 
struck me they were funny. Not 
nice. I may be wrong. I hope I am. 
But that is my opinion. Not nice. 
Fuimy. 

(mbs. midget wanders in from the 
deck. Noto hatloss.) 

mbs. MroGET. May I come in? 

MBS. c-BANKS. Now I shall go. 

duke (rises). Yes, come in, Mrs. 
Midget, come in. 

MBS. MIDGET (entering). It’s a bit 
lonely in the street. 

DUKE. “Street”? 

mbs. MmGET. Out there. 

MBS. c-banks. She means the deck 
—how quaint. 

duke. It’s more cheerful in here, 
isn’t it? 

MRS. MIDGET. Oh, much. 

duke. Sit down. You’re not nervous, 
now, are you? 

MBS. MIDGET (sits ot table, right 
centre). Not of you, sir. You wear 
just the same sort of collar as our 
parson does. I wish I was back in 
the Lambeth Road. 

MRS. c-banks (to ilNGLEV). I Can’t 
stand the creature. I really can’t— 
she’s too impossible. I shall squash 
her. Good evening, Mrs. Midget. 
We heard you at dinner. Very 
warm, this evening, isn’t it? 

MRS. MIDGET. Ycs, dearie. ’EUish 
’ot. Beggin’ your Reverence’s par- 
don. I’ve come out all of a sweat. 
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(Wiping her neck with handker. 
chief.) 

MBS. C-BANKS. Dear me! Have you 
really? How embarrassing. What a 
day you have had, haven’t you? 
First of all you're struck into a heap 
and now you’ve come out all of a 
—yes, e-vactly. Yet, I suppose you 
travel a great deal? 

MRS. Midget. Every day. Lambeth 
to the Bank and from the Bank 
back to Lambeth. Workiu’ in the 
City as I did— do. 

MRS. C-BANKS. The City! How en- 
tbraJlsigl Big Saancial intrxests, 2 
presuihe? 

MBS. Midget. No— chairin’. And in 
the old times we always managed 
Margate in the summer. Nice spot, 
Margate, ain’t it? 

MBS. c-banks. I know nothing 
against it. I have never been there, 
of course. 

MRS. Midget. Never been to Mar- 
gate! (To duke) Would you be- 
lieve it? 

DUKE. Yes. 

MRS. midget. Oh! you’d love Mar- 
gate a treat, mum. What with the 
•paddling and everything. Do you 
like cocoanuts? 

MRS. C-BANKS. Cocoanuts? Oh, 
good Lord no! 

MBS. MIDGET. Ahl Then you 
mightn't hfce Margate. They grow 
very good ones mere though. At 
least mey used to. Cors I ain’t been 
there since I lost all my money. Do 
you know, all of yer, believe me or 
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believe me not, I once had a house 
of my veiy own. 

MRS. c-BANKS. How magnificent! 

MRS. MIDGET. Ycs, Wasn’t it? 
Though of course it wasn’t all my 
own. No. Semi-detached, and 
lodgers yer know. Payin’ guests 
and very well it did pay for don- 
key’s years. Well enough for me to 
make my son a gentleman anyway, 
and send him to college to prove it. 

MRS. c-BANKS. Quite romantic. Per- 
haps I have met your dear boy? 
Where is he now? Cambridge or 
Cologne? 

MRS. MIDGET. Well, ’aviii’ become 
a gentleman ’e naturally lost all ’is 
money. And ’is money was my 
money. And I ain’t seen him since. 
’E hasn’t seen me, not to know me, 
since ’e was a little boy. I got my 
brother-in-law, ’e’s rich, to take him 
over and manage things for me. 
You see I didn’t want to disgrace 
’im. ’E’s been a good boy. 

LINGLEY. Sounds it. 

MRS. MmcET (resentfully) . ’E was, 
I tell yer. But you know what it is 
yersolf, sir. 

LINGLEY. I do not— I have never lost 
a penny in my life. 

MRS. MIDGET. Ah! then you can’t 
be a gentleman. 

LINGLEY. What? 

MRS. BODCET. Now the gentlemen 
my— my boy mixed witli were 
gents. Always broke, bless ’em, and 
then ’avin’ "another one’’ just to 
make ’em forget about it. And my 


boy tlie life and soul of the ’ole 
crowd. At least so the letter told 
me from the brother-in-law. And 
you can’t ’ave your cake and cat it, 
as the sayin’ goes, nor your gin and 
drink it as you well know, sir. 

LINGLEY. Confound it, madam, I do 
■not know. 

duke. Sorrow’s sent to by us, Mrs. 
Midget. 

AIRS. MmGET. Cors it’s sent to try 
us. What else could it be sent for? 
And it does try us very much. 

duke. Yes— but sometimes as in 
youi case— 

MBS- c-BANKS. Mr. Duke means you 
would never have the steady poise, 
you would not be the woman of 
the world you so obviously are 
unless— 

MRS. MIDGET. You’re trying to puD 
my leg, aren’t you? 

duke. I’m afraid Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks was trying to. I certainly 
didn’t mean that. 

MRS. midget. Tliank you, sir. 
(Rises and crosses centre to mrs, 
CLiVEDEN-BANKs) Mum, I may not 
know the manners of Society, and 
if them is such as yours 1 do not 
want to. With which terse remark 
I shuts up, being sorry for any- 
thing I've said. (Moves up certtre.) 

duke. Yes, yes, quite, quite. Well, 
we must all do something, you 
know, time is getting on. What 
about those cards? 

MRS. MIDGET (coming down right). 
Oh! I'd love a game 0’ cards, (sits) 
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Mr. Prior was only telling me this 
afternoon before 'e— well, 'e was 
telling me that ’e played cards. 

lingley. Prior— poohl 

MHS. MIDGET. I like ’im anyway. 

DUKE. Very unfortunate— Prior- 
Yes, yes, dear, dear, dear. 

MRS. c-BANKS. Poor hir. Prior! But 
I hear he’s always like that now- 
adays. A tlioroughly bad lot in fact. 
Not that I would say so in public 
of course— but just between our- 
selves I mean. Oh! (LaugJu) What 
a sight he was and what an exhibi- 
tion he made of himself. I shall 
never forget it. Never! (Laughs 
again) Mr. Lingley, he called you 
a— dear, dear me— I can’t help smil- 
ing but he called you a— (laughs) 
didn't he? 

LINGLEY. Never mind what he 
called me, madam. 

MHS. c-BANKs. Well, you are rather 
like one, you know, if you don’t 
mind my saying so. Where is he 
now, I wonder? 

LINGLEY. Sleeping it o£F if he’s a 
wise man. 

DUKE. Which he isn’t. 

MBS. C-BANKS. He Wasn’t at dinner 
naturally. I expect you all noticed 
it. 

DUKE. Of course, of course. It’s a 
great shame, a great pity, (tom 
enters; he is very pale, tense and 
very quiet) Ah! Prior! 

MRS. C-BANKS. Mr. Prior! Why, we 
were just talking about you— 


TOM. Indeed. 

MBS. C-BANKS. Yes, I was only say- 
ing what a steady hand— 

TOM. Don't waste any more of your 
breath than is absolutely necessary, 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. Nor any of 
you, either. 

MBS. C-BANKS. I beg your pardon. 

DUKE. What’s tlie matter now? 

TOM. We’re trapped, that’s all. 

DUKE (rises). Trapped! 

TOM. Y’es, trapped. Every one of 
us— all of us on this boat, we’re 
done for. 

MBS. C-BANKS. What, already! 
(Threateningly pointing to duke) 
Mr. Duke!!— 

TOM. I mean it. You needn’t be- 
lieve me if you don't want to. It’s 
true all the same. We’re dead 
people! 

UNGLEY. Oh, run away, run away, 
young man, and sleep it off. 

TOM. I’m sober enough now. And 
the boat’s not sinking. I don’t mean 
that either. 

LINGLEY. What in blazes do you 
mean, sir? 

TOM. Duke, come here. Feel my 
pulse. Draw a chalk line on the 
floor and make me walk it if you 
want to. (duke moves up to him) 
Look at my eyes. Now— I am sober, 
aren’t I? 

DUKE. Yes, 1 think so. 
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TOM. The last time I heard a 
clergyman say "Yes, I think so” 
was on tlie music halls. Funny I 
shall never go to a music hall 
again. 

MRS. MIDGET (rises). Why doesn't 
someone put the poor young man 
to bed? It would be much kinder. 

TOM. Quiet, please. I don’t want 
to frighten you— any of you— but I 
feel— I ought to try and convince 
you. You admit I’m sober. You’ll 
have to take my word I’m not mad. 

LiNGLEY. I should Want more than 
your word for that. 

TOM. You shall have it. You shall 
have the word of the— the man who 
calls himself a steward, and the 
words of two of our fellow passen- 
gers. The two who I see are not 
here. 

LiNGtEY. But what about, sir? 
What are you driving at? 

TOM {comes dawn left centre), I 
began to suspect this morning be- 
fore lunch. Nobody seemed to 
loiow where they were going to. 
I’d forgotten myself, though I 
didn't admit it. I didn’t want to. 
I didn’t dare to. I daren’t now. 
When I was quite convinced, I got 
drunk. That was only natural. All 
my life I’ve started to face facts by 
getting drunk. Well— when— when 
I woke up again— about an hour 
ago, you were all in the saloon. I 
was frightened, terribly frightened. 
At last I got out of my cabin and 
went over the ship. I made myself. 
Yes, over her, all over her. Into the 
officers’ quarters and everything. 
No one said a word to me for a 
very simple reason. There’s no one 


on board to say anything. No cap- 
tain, no crew, no nothing. 

MRS. C'BANKS. If therc’s no crew 
on board this ship, Mr. Prior, may 
I ask who waited on me at dinner? 

TOM. There’s no one at all on board 
this ship, excepting we five— and 
those two— and the steward. He 
waited on you at dinner. He’s in 
charge of the ship. I made myself 
find out. Do you know where that 
steward is now? He's in the rig- 
ging-sitting cross-legged— high up 
in the rigging. I’ve just seen him. 

MBS. MIDGET. It’s takin’ 'im in a 
funny way, ain’t it? 

DUKE (adoancing on tom). Really, 
Prior, I think that— 

TOM (turning to duke). I don’t 
know what I’m talking about? Very 
well, then, answer me this. Who 
have you, any of you, seen on 
board tliis ship since she sailed? 
Excepting ourselves? Mrs. Midget, 
perhaps you can help. (Going to 
MBS. midget) When I sent you to 
your stewardess this mdrning, did 
you see her? 

MBS. MIDGET. See who? I saw no 
one except the fellow I went with. 
And first rate he looked after me. 
Got me a cup of tea and— 

TOM. I tell you 1— (Turns to duke) 
Padre— Padre, think carefully, who 
exactly have you spoken to? 

DUKE. I— really, I— I have seen men 
about of course. 

TOM. Have you? Have you indeed? 
What sort of men, sailors? 

DUKE. Yes, I think so. 
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tom. In the same way that you 
thought I was sober. 

MBS. o-BANKS. You don’t expect us 
to talk to sailors, do you, Mr. Prior, 
able bodied though they may be? 

TOM. Have any of you met any- 
body else then? A purser, an ofScer 
of any sort, even a stoker? 

lingley. That reminds me. In your 
gigantic tour of this vessel did you 
by any chance strike the engine 
loom? 

TOM. No, I couldn’t find it. 

LINGLEY. A pityl I’d hoped you 
were going to say the ship was 
worked by elastic— ha, ha, ha. 
(mbs. cliveden-banks laughs 
also.) 

TOM. Joke if you want to. If that 
is a joke. Well, Padre, speak up. 

DUKE. Well, I— I must have met 
someone of course, 

TOM. You should have met some- 
one, you mean. But you’ve not. 
Padre, where are you landing? 

DUKE. Landing? I’m going to— of 
course I’m going to— mind your 
own business. 

TOM. Wliere are you landing? 

DUKE. I’m taking a little holiday, 
that’s all. I'm going first to— to— 

TOM. You see you can’t remember. 
I’m righti I knew I was. Why, look 
at the quiet way we sailed. Was 
anybody here to see any of us o£F? 
No, you know they weren’t. Be- 
cause you can’t see people off— not 
right off— to where we’re going. 
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LINGLEY. I wish you’d get out, sirj 
we want to play cards. 

TOM. Cards— pahl Lingley, Lingley 
{down to lingley), you’re impos- 
sibly! Why I should try to warn 
you, I don’t know. Still, can you 
really, honestly, tell me you’ve sees 
notliing queer about this boat? 

lingley. Nothing whatever— ex- 
cepting you. She’s exactly the same 
as any other boat— go away, 

TOM. Is she? Is she indeed? 
(iiENBY and ANN appear at the 
center door and cross down left. 
They are, as ever, close together 
and almost always hand in hand, 
and aloof from the others.) 

TOM. Well, I’ll tell you one little 
thing I noticed about her that 
struck me as slightly different. 'This 
boat doesn’t carry a port light— no 
—and she doesn’t carry a starboard 
one either! Now is she the same as 
any other? Now can you settle 
down to your cards? 

LINGLEY. You are mad? 

TOM. Go and look then! Get or 
deck. You can find out if you go 
forward for yourself, and if you can 
see ’em— you’re mad. 

LINGLEY. I shouldn’t make such a 
fool of myself. 

TOM (seeing ann and henry). 
Ah!— you’re just in time. 

HENBY. What for? 

TOM. To give these people their 
chance— to stop them from making 
fools of themselves— to back me up. 

HENRY, I don’t quite follow. 
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TOM. You know— you knew this 
morning. 

HENRY. Knew what? 

TOM. You’ve been on deck? , 

HENRY. Just now. 

TOM. Notice anything wrong? 

(A pause.) 

HENRY. With what? 

TOM. OhI don’t pretend— don’t lie 
to mo. 

HENRY. Really, I don’t understand. 

TOM. Then you don’t understand 
how you got here, either, I sup- 
pose? How, either of you got here. 
(Up to' them) Gas, my dear sir, 
sheer gas. 

ANN. Henry, don’t speak to him! 
(Moves down a step) He frightens 
me. 

TOM. Yes, I suppose I do. I know 
as well, you see. 

MBS. c-BANKs. He’s trying to 
frighten us, that’s all. 

LiNGLEY. Madam, I must apologise 
for our fellow passenger. He— he is 
not— ahem— well. 

TOM (moves down a step). Of 
course I’m not well. Under the cir- 
cumstances I should have thought 
that would have been obvious. 

LINGLEY (rises). Mr. Duke, I see 
an unpleasant duty will have to be 
performed. As a clergyman you 
must be more used to unpleasant- 
ness than any of us. Will you please 
perform it. 


DUKE. What do you want me to do? 

LINGLEY. Get him to the doctor— 
or lock him up. 

(duke mooes slightly to centre 
door.) 

TOM (up to centre door). The doc- 
tor! I tell you there is no doctor. 
No one! and if you try any of that 
sort of tiling on, I’ll malce trouble, 

MRS. c-BANKS. Oh, dear, how 
selfish. 

TOM. But I tell you what you can 
do if you like— 

LINGLEY. Well? 

TOM. I’ll make a bargain with you, 

LINGLEY. What is it? 

TOM. Go out there-one of you 
men and convince yourselves about 
those lights. Then if I’m wrong- 
well, I’ll go quietly. 

MRS. MIDGET. That seems fair, poor 
fellow. 

TOM. Well? What do you say? Mr. 
Lingley, will you oblige? 

LINGLEY. I should never dream of 
interfering with the ship’s disci- 
pline. 

TOM (to henry). It’s no good ask- 
ing you, of course? 

HENRY. No. 

TOM. Padre— you’re the only one 
left— what do you say? 

DUKE. If I do it— just to satisfy you 
—you’ll keep your word? 
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TOM. Yes. 

duke. Very well then. 

linglev. PreposterousI {Sits on 
settee.) 

tom. Thank you. (duke goes 
slowly to doorway) OhI Duke, the 
ti-uth. 

DUKE. Of course, (duke goes 
quietly out on to the deck.) 

LINGLEV. Weak, weak. 

MRS. c-BANKs. Ahl the Church was 
always like thatl 

TOM. Don’t you run the Church 
down so. Take my advice, you may 
want her help very badly before 
long. Wait until I’m proved right. 

MBS. c-BANKS. I Simply ignore you, 
Mr. Prior. You won’t be right. That 
is why I ignore you. 

(nnAicE's drum is faintly heard, a 
heavily muffled and mysterious and 
irregular beating.) 

LINGLEV. Childish weak foolishness 
giving in to you. I’ve never given 
in to anyone. No one’s ever given 
in to me. I should never expect 
them to. You’re drunk, sir, and 
you’re in the wrong, sir, and— 
(The drum stops.) 

TOM. Quiet, {Rises) I can hear 
something— out there. 

HENBV. What is it? 

TOM. Wait a minute— it’s stopped 
now. 

LINGLEV. I didn’t hear anything. 
TOM. I did. It sounded like a drum. 


LINGLEV. A drum? 

TOM. Yes. A muffled drum. 

MBS. C-BANKS. Very possibly it was 
a muffled drum. 

LINGLEV. Veiy possibly it was im- 
agination. 

MBS C-BANKS. What’s the good of 
talking about things out there in 
the cold, anyway? Let’s concen- 
trate on making it nice and com- 
fortable in here for our cards, {to 
tom) wliich we hope to start the 
moment you’ve gone. 

TOM {moving towards her), Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks, you’re an ostrichl 
I’m sorry, but you are. You’re in 
danger, great danger of something 
out therc-something, I don’t know 
what it is— but it may affect your 
very soul— j'ct all you can think 
about is light and warmth and 
cards in here. So the only word for 
you is ostrich. 

LINGLEV {to MBS. c-BANKs). Dear 
me, dear me, I can’t help smiling, 
but he called you a— didn’t he? 

ANN {looking out on to the deck). 
OhI why doesn’t he come back? 
{In terrified Impatience.) 

HENBV. Steady, steady, {To others) 
My wife is easily upset. {Draws 
her away from door.) 

MISS MIDGET. Poor dear. 

LINGLEV. It’s too bad of you, Tiiof, 

TOM. Is it? 

ANN. What has happened to him? 
TOM. To whom? 
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ANN. The clergyman— of course. 

TOM. OhI Duke! Who knows? Per- 
haps he can’t get back. He’s only 
been a second away. 

ANN. You don’t think— 

{Drum starts again, beating irregu- 
larly and a trv^e more loudly.) 

TOM. I don’t think, because I don’t 
know any more than you do. Hark! 
(a pause) Listen, there it is again. 
The drum! 

liNGLEY. Um! I must be getting 
deaf! 

(duke appears as if breathless— a 
pause. He is pale and agitated, ter- 
rified— but tries to conceal it.) 

TOM (tensely anxious). Well— well? 

LiNGLEY. Well— speak, Mr. Duke. 
(A pause.) 

ANN (loith a great effort at dis- 
sembling). It’s— all right, of course. 

LiNGLEY. Duke? (Another pause) 
It is all right? 

PUKE. Of course. 

LlNGLEY. Everything? 

DUKE. Everything. 

(Drum stops.) 

MRS. c-BANKs. I knew it would be 
all the time. 

TOM (rushing up and throwing 
himself on duke). You liar! You 
liar! Come with me— I’ll show you. 
(Grabs him by throat.) 

(lingley rises.) 

DUKE (struggling with him). Prior! 
(mbs. midget rises, lingley seizes 


tom’s neck, ann and henhy up left 
huddled together in alarm) You 
promised to go quietly. 

tom. You swore to tell the truth! 
You clergyman, you dirty liar! 

PUKE. Got him, Lingley? 

TOM (struggling violently). I’ll 
show you! No more lies! Now 
we’re dead, you bloody liar! I won’t 
be cheated! I will make you under- 
stand! I'm trying to help, I tell you 
—I’m only trying to help— 

LINGLEY. Be quiet, sir. 

(They bring tom to chair left of 
table right. He sinks to chair and 
with head buried in arms on table 
sobs hysterically but quietly— ex- 
hausted. ) 

MBS. C-BANKS. Well, if I’m wanted, 
I’ll be in the ladies’ waiting room. 
(Going left) A long letter, you 
know, while the details ai-e still 
fresh. (Turns) Coming, dear? 
(Sees she is speaking to mbs. 
MmcET- ttmis at door) Oh, no! 
( She goes out with her nose in the 
air. MBS. MIDGET crosses and exits 
left following mbs. cliveden- 
BANKs. All stand quietly for a mo- 
ment’s pause.) 

HENHY (to ann). Dear? 

ANN (as she goes). I’ll wait on 
deck. (Exit centre.) 

LINGLEY (to henby). Shut those 
doors. 

(henby closes centre door.) 

LINGLEY. And now, sir. 

DUKE (coming down to pbioh). 
Prior, I apologise, 
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LiNGLEY. What do you mean? 

DUKE. That Mr. Prior was perfectly 
right. 

LINGLEY. What? 

DUKE. There is no— there's no star- 
board— no— 

LINGLEY. There’s not! 

DUKE. No. There’s no light on the 
boat at all. She’s black as pitch. 

LINGLEY. Impossible. 

DUKE. Look for yourself. 

LINGLEY {alarmed now, crosses to 
centre door, opens it and glances 
out into the dark, then shuts it. 
Then hesitates and turns). But— the 
bridge? 

DUKE. As far as I could see there’s 
nothing— nothing anywhere. 

LINGLEY. Nothing— nobody? 

DUKE. I’m not even certain that 
we’re moving. 

LINGLEY {coming back). Good 
heavens, man, why didn’t you tell 
us tills at once? 

DUKE. I didn’t want to alarm die 
ladies. 

LINGLEY. Women drown as easily 
as men. 

DUKE. Is this a question of drown- 
ing? Something must be done— we 
must all do something immediately, 

roM. Exactly, but what? 
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LINGLEY {thoroughly rattled). To 
begin with— well— somebody— some- 
body ought to ring a bell. 

TOM. And get someone else to 
explain. 

LINGLEY. Duke— do you— do you be- 
lieve in all this? 

DUKE. I don’t understand it. 

LINGLEY {to henry) . And you, sir? 

HENRY. I don’t understand it either. 

TOM. That’s not true! And you 
know it's not true! 

DUKE. Prior! Now look here, whea 
did you first feel certain, in youi 
mind, about all this? 

TOM {pointing at BEmn-sits at 
table). After I'd heard something 
he said. I spoke to the steward, 
I asked him if— he told me the 
truth, I’m sure- it seems we’re sail- 
ing for (pause)— both Hell and 
Heaven. 

DUKE. Very interesting from a pro- 
fessional point of view, of course. 

TOM. If there’s anything else you 
want to know, better ask nim, the 
steward. {Goes toward bar.) 

DUKE. Where is he now, I wonder? 

LINGLEY. Still sitting high up in the 
rigging, I expect. 

TOM. Don’t be saicastici He was 
there. 

LINGLEY. Was he? {Rises, takes one 
step towards tom) Then how did 
you see him if it's all dark outside? 
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TOM (vaguely). That never struck 
me. But he was there. 

(scHUHBY enters from left and 
softly strolls across toioards centre. ) 

DUKE (rises). We must hurry. 
Whilst we’re talking like this we 
may be drifting on to the rocks— 
crashing into something or— 

SCRUBBY (always very kindly, very 
quiet and compassionate— like a 
tolerant elder to children) . No, sir, 
you won’t do that. 

LiNGLEY. Now look here, my man. 
What is all this nonsense? I can’t 
stand excitement. My doctor or- 
dered rest and quiet. Where’s the 
captain? Take me to him. 

SCRUBBY. Oh, he left long ago, sir. 

LINGLEY. Enough of tliatl Under- 
stand? By Gad, when I get back 
to London I’ll report— 

SCRUBBY. I’m afraid you won’t get 
back to London, sir— 

LINGLEY. No more of your imper- 
tinence I Take me to tlie captainl 
—do you hear? You’re only a 
damned servant— take me to him— 

DUKE. Mr. Lingley, I think we 
should all keep our tempers. 

SCRUBBY. That’s all ri^t, sir. I’ve 
known a lot of them to get angry 
at first. (Crossing to right.) 

LINGLEY. A lot of whom? 

SCRUBBY. People like you, sir, who 
are just beginning. 

LINGLEY. Beginning? 

SCRUBBY. To be passengers. 


TOM. What you told me this morn- 
ing was true, wasn’t it? 

SCRUBBY. That we’re dead, sir? Yes, 
quite dead if that’s what you mean. 

LINGLEY. You Speak for yourself. 

DUKE. It is queer. (Sits right of 
table right.) 

SCRUBBY. Why, sir? We didn’t think 
it was queer when we were born. 

LINGLEY. Now listen. I don’t want 
any mysteries. 

SCRUBBY. There are none, sir. 

LINGLEY. And I mean to get in 
touch with someone at once— ahl 
I have it, the wirelossi 

SCRUBBY. She doesn't carry any, sir. 

LINGLEY. That’s illegal anywayl 
Dukel (A pause) Duke? 

DUKE. I’m afraid I can’t suggest 
anything. 

LINGLEY. But— but— I (Suddenly 
overcome with fear) I must get out 
of this— I must get out of it. 

SCRUBBY. That, sir, is impossible 
until after the examination, (Going 
behind bar.) 

LINGLEY. What examination? 

SCRUBBY. You’ll find out later, sir. 

LINGLEY. The ladies ought to be 
warned immediately. 

SCRUBBY. I should leave them to 
find out for themselves, sir, if I 
were you. I have knowD some of 
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them not to like the idea to begin 
with and get hysterical. It is kinder 
to let them find out for themselves. 

duke. They will find out? 

SCRUBBY. Undoubtedly, sir. 

lingley {suddenly seeing henry). 
Damn it— don't stand there saying 
nothing— get upset! 

HENRY. I am— of com'se. 

LINGLEY. You’re a bright lot, all of 
you, aren’t you? So helpful— but— 
but— what are we to do? What are 
we to do? (To duke) You’re al- 
ways talking about doing things? 
What are we to do? 

DUKE. I really— don’t know. Of 
course, if we were all quite certain 
—a prayer— 

LINGLEY. Is praying going to bring 
the captain or the crew to life? 

roM. Or any of us for that matter. 

SCRUBBY. There’s no danger, gen- 
tlemen, if that’s what you’re fright- 
ened of. 

LINGLEY. Isn’t there? 

scrubby. No, sir, 

LINGLEY. I’m not frightened. 

DUKE. I am. How many times have 
you made this passage, steward? 

SCRUBBY. About five thousand 
times, sir. 

LINGLEY. Five— 

SCRUBBY. Yes. I was lost young. 
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DUKE. And it’s always been like 
this? 

SCRUBBY. Not always, sir. No. As I 
was telling this gentleman {refer- 
ring to prior), the passengers don’t 
find out so quickly as a rule, I sup- 
pose it’s because of the half-ways 
we’ve got on board this trip. 

DUKE. Half-ways? 

SCRUBBY. Yes, sir, it sometimes does 
work like that. 

LINGLEY. There is no point in 
standing here talking to a lunatic. 
The question is, “What is—?’’ 

SCRUBBY, —to be done? Tliat’s what 
they all ask, sir. There’s nothing to 
be done. Just go on as if nothing 
had happened. 

TOM. How simple. 

scRxmBY. Quite, sir, quite. You’ll 
find everything simple now. Until 
it comes to the examination. 

LINGLEY. Don’t talk to me as if J 
were a schoolboy, 

SCRUBBY. It is rather like going to 
school, sir, 

LINGLEY. Stop! It’s all right. Every- 
thing’s all right. I’ve solved the 
whole thing suddenly. 

HENRY. Have you? {StUl up left 
aloof.) 

LINGLEY, Of course I have. I’m 
asleep. I’m safe really. I’m simply 
asleep. 

TOM. What am I?— part of the 
nightmare? 
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LiNGLEY. I’ve had dreams like this 
before. Go away, go away, all you 
people. It’s no good your waiting! 
I’m Lingley of Lingley, Ltd. Not 
one of you can touch me. I turned 
myself into a company years ago. 
Only go away now. (A pause and 
then he turns to the steward) I 
am asleep, aren’t 1? 

SCRUBBY, Yes, sir-sound asleep— or 
just waking. 

LINGLEY. Good, good. Now get 
away, get away, all you people. I 
shall go. (Moves about settee) I 
will go. (Crosses to door left) Isn’t 
that luckyl I can go. You know, in 
some dreams, you can’t, (lingley 
walks off left.) 

SCRUBBY (following him). Don’t 
wony, gentlemen, I’ll look after 
him. (scrubby follows him.) 

DUKE, A good sleep would be the 
very best thing for Lingley. 

TOM. Would it? 

DUKE. Eh? 

TOM. Well, I mean— you know— 
would it help now? 

DUKE. Ohl yes, of course— I’d for- 
gotten— I really don’t know. I— I 
don’t understand. I’m quite a 
young man and there’s such a lot 
of work to be done after my holi- 
day. 

TOM. Try some of this whiskey— it 
still seems to work. (Going to bar.) 

DUKE (rises). No, I don't think I 
will if you’ll excuse me, in case we 
—we meet anyone. 


TOM (toying idly with glass). I’m 
awfully sorry. I’m afraid I’m a fear- 
ful rotter. I'm so used to it. Any 
crises you know— (lie sits on front 
of table) I say— I say— (Pause) 
Charles Reade— or some ether rot- 
ten novelist once said, “Never too 
late to mend,” didn’t he? Do you 
think there’s any truth in novels? 
And then there was that other chap 
—die Great One, you know, in the 
Bible, he said— he— There you are, 
you see; that’s the sort of fellow I 
am! I’ve forgotten what he said. 

DUKE. Does it really much matter 
what either of tliem said? Isn’t it 
more to the point what you have 
got to say? 

TOM. No sermons! But, if you 
please, I would like to talk to you 
seriously if you’d listen to me, out 
there in the dark. 

DUKE (rises). Shall we go out there 
—in the dark— and talk to each 
other, shipmate? 

TOM (humorously) . ’Tliis is a great 
chance for you, isn’t it? 

DUKE. We must both, my dear 
Prior, keep our sense of humour. 
(Moves up to door centre. To 
HENRY at door) Coming out, sir? 
(With TOM to door aim in arm.) 

HENRY. No, not yet. (Still up left.) 

DUKE. See you later then. (He goes 
out.) 

HENRY. Yes. 

TOM. I say, your wife’s out there, 
isn’t she? 

HENRY. Yes. 
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TOM. Shall I send her to you? 

HErTHY. Oh— thank you. 

TOM (returning a step from door). 
You must have known or you 
wouldn’t have let her be out there 
alone. 

HENBY. I knew nothing. I know 
nothing now. Good night. 

TOM. I suppose so. (He walks out 
on to the deck and disappears. 
There is a pause and then henby 
calls “Ann/’ Another pause. He 
calls again, ann enters from the 
deck.) 

HEKRY. Ann— (a pause) Come 
here. (Crosses rigM to above 
table.) 
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ANN. What is it? (She goes to left 
of HENRY.) 

henry. Come here. 

ANN. I’m with you. 

henry. Ann— listen— they know 
we’re dead— they’re— they’re finding 
out our secret. 

(frightened). I know! 1 know 
they are! (They look at each 
other.) 

HENRY. What will they do to us, 
dear? 


ANN (getting closer to him) . They 
won’t separate us— will they? 

CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 

SCENE I 

It is an afternoon some days later. There is a small table near the ba^ 
with a water carafe and a glass, a hand bell and papers on it. Chairs aiv 
arranged round it in a circle as if for a meeting. Otherwise the scene n 
unchanged. 

MR. LiNGLEY is pacing up and down the room in an agitated manner, 
watch in hand. 


LtNGLEY. Four thirty— fout thirty- 
one/ Tut, tut, tut! (Goes to table) 
Late, late. Now let’s see— (Count- 
ing the chairs) Mrs. Cliveden- 
Bmiks— Mr. Duke— two— four— six— 
(Touching armchair at head and 
fingering water bottle) Myself here 
—yes, that’s right. (The siren is 
heard. Takes out watch again) 
Four thirty-one and a half— four 
thirfy-ftoo. Oh, tut, tut, tut! (tom 


walks in from the deck, lingley 
stops in his walk on seeing him) 
Good gracious, fancy you being tha 
first! 

TOM. First for what? 

lingley. The meeting, sir! 

TOM. Oh, I’d forgotten about you 
rotten old meeting. 
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UNGLEY. Where are the others? 

roM. On deck. It may interest you 
to know we’ve just sighted land. 
(Sits at table.) 

C.INGLEY. Land, Mr. Prior? Land! 
{Delighted.) 

TOM. Yes. We’ve just sighted hell. 
EINGLEY. oh. 

TOM. It looks quite a jolly little spot 
from here. The padre’s arranging 
a sweepstake on the exact time it 
will take us to get in. He’s sud- 
denly developed a sense of hu- 
mour. 

UNGLEY. Sense of humour and 
sweepstakes when we’re all— all— I 
What’s the use of a sense of hu- 
mour to a dead man? (Pacing to 
and fro, up and down.) 

TOM. I dunnol I’ve never asked one. 

LINGLEY. oh, why don’t they come? 

TOM. You’re getting the wind up a 
bit, aren’t you? Oh, I don’t blame 
you, Lingley of Lingley Limited, 
for I shouldn’t be surprised if over 
there a nice private little gridiron 
isn’t being warmed up for your 
personal reception. 

LINGLEY. Will you be quiet, you 
foolish boyl 
(scHUBBY enters left.) 

SCRUBBY (indicating the table). 
Everything correct, sir? 

LINGLEY. Eh? 

scrubby. Enough chairs, sir? 


LINGLEY. Oh! yes, very nice indeed, 
very nice, Mr. Scrubby. Er-here 
is half-a-crown for your trouble. 
Thank you. 

scrubby. Thank you, sir. 

LINGLEY. what for? Half-a-crown is 
no use to me now. Wait! Please tell 
the others— the otliers— my ship- 
mates-that they’re late for the 
meeting. 

SCRUBBY (as he goes out centre). 
Certainly, sir. 

LINGLEY. Thank you, Mr. Scrubby, 
thank you. 

tom. What’s the object of this 
meeting, anyway? 

LINGLEY. Can’t you see? 

TOM. Yes. Tliat’s why I asked. (To 
bar.) 

LINGLEY, We’re approaching our 
destination, and I want to make 
this one last effort. I feel we should 
talk the matter over in a rational 
spirit— and as a business man I’ve 
called this meeting. 

tom. You would. And, as has prob- 
ably been your custom, you think 
that a committee report and min- 
utes, and balance sheets and all 
that bunkum may impress the ex- 
aminer as they do shareholders and 
other examiners. Of course you’ll be 
chaiiman? 

LINGLEY. Naturally. I seem to be 
the only one qualiiied. 

TOM. You admit it. 

LINGLEY, By right of experience 

and proved ability— Prior, vdien I 
was a boy— 
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tom. Were you ever a boy? Poor 
parenlsl 

lingley. When I was seventeen I 
could only manage one egg for 
breakfast. 

TOM. I can never- manage any 
breakfast myself. 

LTNGLEY. Afford one egg, I mean. 
At six thirty a.m. I used to walk to 
my work. 

TOM. On the egg? (Sits right.) 

LINGLEY. And after business I’d 
walk home again. That was the be- 
ginning of Lingley, Limited. When 
I was seventeen I made my motto 
“Try to rely on yourself.” At thirly- 
seven I made it “Rely on yourself.” 

TOM. So you fired me, 

HNGI..EY. At for^-seven I made it 
"Rely on yoiu-self absolutely'’-, be- 
cause if you fail all your friends 
will only say, “It serves you right.” 

TOM. Had you any friends at forty- 
seven? 

LINGLEY. You’re incorrigible! And 
I thought you were concerned in 
this— this dilemma. 

TOM. I am. 

(mbs. cliveden-banks enters 
through the centre door. She is in 
the very deepest mourning . ) 

mbs. C-BANK8. I must apologise for 
being late! I’ve been playing 
sweepstake. 

LINGLEY. Mrs. Cliveden-BanksI 
V'hy this dress? 
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MBS. c-BANKS. Oui‘ present circum- 
stances! 

(tom sits left. His attitude toward 
the subsequent proceedings is one 
of contempt.) 

LINGLEY. Will you sit here? 

MBS. c-BANKS. It’s nice to be able 
to, isn’t it? (Sits in the first chair 
left of table) And the object of 
this meeting, Mr. Lingley, is— er— ? 

LINGLEY. Well— er— is this company 
alive or dead? 

TOM. And the next question on the 
agenda? 

LINGLEY (a pause; sits). What is 
going to happen to us? Mr. Prior— 
as a prospective shareholder— I ask 
you what you think? 

TOM. Lingley-do you know any- 
thing about Elizabethan furniture? 

LINGLEY. Nothing whatever. 

TOM. Neither do I. That’s why I 
never talk about it. 

LINGLEY. But it is the right thing 
to do, isn't it? 

TOM. To solemnly sit down and 
discuss if we’ve immortal souls or 
if we haven’t? And if we have, to 
pool ’em. (Sarcastically) Undoubt- 
edly. (Rises) "We must combine” 
—the most hopeful refuge for an 
embarrassed business man like you. 

lingley. Exactly. We must all face 
this examiner together. 

(bev. w. duke enters. He is quite 
different and most cheerful.) 

DUKE. Hello, Tom! Hello, Lingley! 
(To MBS. CLIVBDEN-BANKs) Hello, 
Banky! 
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MBS. ci-BANKs. Bankyl 

DUKE. Yes. {He shakes her shoul- 
ders) Banky, Bankyl We’re dead 
now, so my job’s over and I can be 
quite natural; do what I like and 
say what I like, Banky. (Ooer 
i-ingley’s right shoulder) Prior, 
have you heard this one— I’ve been 
dying to spring it for ages— "There 
was a young girl of Hong-Kong.” 

Mrs. c-banks (convulsed with 
laughter) . Oh, I know that one. 

LTNGLEY. Sirl You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. We are about 
to hold a Board Meeting. 

duke. Sorry. I overheard one of my 
ex-choir boys reciting that in the 
Vestiy. I remember his voice was 
breaking at the time. Damn badly. 
(Sits below TOM.) 

t.iNGLEY. Supposing your Bishop 
heard you say^'damn.’’ 

duke. Impossible, unless he’s listen- 
ing in. 

dingley. You’ve evidently become 
unbalanced. 

MRS. MTOGET (entering centre). Is 
this the meeting ’ouse? 

r.iNGX.EY. Yes. Mrs. Midget. Sit 
here, will you? Very good of you 
to come. I hope you— youi' family 
are well and— 

MBS. MD3CET (sHs ot left of table 
below MRS. CLIVEDEN-BANKS). 
What the ’ell are you talking about? 

Mrs. c-banks. Please do not men- 
tion hell, Mrs. Midget; it’s rather 
a ticklish subject at the moment. 


lingley. Now, are we all here? 

TOM. We’re all here. 

MBS. MIDGET. The young couple 
aren’t 'ere. 

lingley. They never say anything, 
anyway. Shall we begin? 

MRS. c-BANKS. Begin. 

LINGLEY. Very well, then. (Rises) 
Aheml (Rings bell on table.) 

TOM. They’re offi 

lingley. Ladies and gentlemen- 

MRS. MIDGET. ’Ear, ’earl 

Mrs. c-banks. Be quietl 

MRS, MIDGET. I was Only thank- 
ing ’im for the compliment. 

lingley. Ladies and gentlemen- 
"de mortuis nil nisi bonum." 

TOM. Oh, get on with it! 

lingley. I intend to. Ladies and 
gentlemen— I am a business man. 

duke. Quite. 

LINGLEY. I have never done any- 
thing in my life without a reason. 

DincE. Quite. 

lingley. I would like firstly, there- 
fore, to explain that my reason for 
calling this meeting is, if I may 
put it in tliis manner, to draw up 
a clean balance sheet. 

Duke. Quite. 
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SINGLE Y. Now, secondly— if I may 
say so— 

TOM. You may say anything you 
like, old boy, only for goodness’ 
sake say it. 

LINGLEY. Sir! I— 

MRS. c-BANKS. Order, please. Order. 

TOM. I’ll have the same, with a 
splash. 

LINGLEY. Oh, please don’t all keep 
intemipting. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Well, they always 
say “order” at meetings- 

DUKE. Quite! 

LINGLEY. Where was I? 

DUKE. Drawing up a balance sheet. 

TOM. "Laughter.” 

LINGLEY. And trying to eiqilain my 
reason for doing so. 

DUKE. Quite. 

TOM. Quite what? 

LINGLEY. My reasons— 

TOM. Have you any? 

LINGLEY (sits dowTi ifi disgust) . I 
shall say no more. 

TOM. Good. 

MRS. MIDGET. Oh, sir, don’t rob the 
gentleman of his amusement! ’E 
may not ’ave much more oppor- 
tunity. 


LINGLEY. I only thought, in view 
of the shortness of time at our com- 
mand, and the nature of the har- 
bour we are rapidly approaching,— 
I shall therefore call on Mr. Duke 
for a few words. He should, pro- 
fessionally, know more of the mat- 
ter than we do. Ahem! The Rev. 
W. Duke, M. C. 

DUKE (without rising). All I can 
say is— if we are all dead then lei 
us hope we have done our jobs to 
the best of our ability. 

LINGLEY. I’ve never been late foi 
an appointment in my life. 

DUKE. And now that we’re nearing 
this— this dread examiner, we tliink 
something should be done. And 
we’ve put off really thinking what 
to do till the last moment. Nat- 
urally we would, we’re all English, 

MBS. c-BANKS. Rule Britannia! 

DUKE. You ask for my professional 
advice! I have none to give. The 
steward himself has none to give. 

MBS. MIDGET. You might pray for 
us, sir. 

DUKE. 1 would if I thought my 
prayer would be worth anytliing. 
But now I don’t understand. To 
pray for something one doesn’t un- 
derstand is to be an idolater. 

MBS. MIDGET. Oh, we mustn’t be 
one of those. 

DUKE. It’s the first time in ray— it's 
the first time I’ve never Imown 
what to do. It’s a strange business, 
this being dead. (The drurrt is 
heard again, ann and henry ap- 
pear in the centre. A pause and 
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then the bev. mb. duke notices the 
couple) Oh, come in. (ann and 
HENBY come in and stand away 
from the others) By the way. I 
suppose we’re all agreed on that 
point? 

LINGLEY. What point? 

TOM. Ask these two. 

LiGLEY. What point? 

DUKE. Are we all dead or are we 
not? 

LINGLEY. That’s what I called tliis 
meeting to decide. (To ann and 
henby) You two, won’t you sit 
down? (No reply, they simply 
huddle closer together, and stand 
aloof left) No? No. Very well, then. 
The motion in front of us is, I 
think, perfectly plain to all. “Are 
we—” Who will speak first? 

MBS. c-BANKS. I wiU. For I think 
it’s a most Impertinent question to 
be asked. If I am dead, why can’t 
I be dead in private? Personally, I 
believe I am dead. My corsets have 
never fitted so comfortably any- 
way, 

LINGLEY. Mr. Prior? 

TOM. I know. And I don’t care a 
damn one way or the other. 

MBS. c-BANKS. The man’s a plebi- 
scite. 

LINGLEY. Mr. Duke? 

DUKE, Agreed. Mr. Lingley? 

LINGLEY (pause), I agree. Mrs. 
Midget? 


MBS. MIDGET. Ladies and gents, all 
I want to know is this, and I really 
don’t know what’s goin’ on. But if 
it ‘as 'appened— it would greatly 
please me to know that I’ve been 
done proper. 

LINGLEY. I beg your pardon. 

MBS. MIDGET. You know, the street, 
the neighbours, the sherry wine and 
cake— and flowers. 

LINGLEY. This is beside the point- 
do you think you’re dead or do 
you not? 

MBS. MrocET. Oh, I leave it en- 
tirely to you, sir. 

LETOLEY. I take it in favour of the 
motion. And now you two young 
people? 

TOM. They know. They’ve always 
known. 

LINGLEY. Please, please, lot them 
answer for tliemselves. Well? Well, 
what do you say? 

HENBY. We have nothing to say. 

LINGLEY. I suppose WO must dis- 
regard your evidence. As far as the 
rest of us are concerned, I think 
there is nothing more to be done 
than to enter the verdict that this 
board (commences to write) “cer- 
tifies itself to be dead.” And the 
next thing for me to decide— is the 
most effective way- in all our in- 
terests— to meet and talk with this 
examiner. 

TOM. Do you mean we want to get 
out of it if we can? 

LINGLEY. If we can. And— if we 
can’t— we want to get out of it as 
lightly as we can. 
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MRS C-BANKS. Go OB. 

LiNGLEY. And we’re under a great 
disadvantage. You see we do not 
know what sort of a person this 
examiner is, who is suddenly to 
pounce upon us. He is bound to 
be a hard, stem business man. In 
which case, I suggest I am the one 
best fitted to deal with him. 

TOM. Hear, hearl 

duke. Supposing he isn’t anything 
like that? Supposing he is some- 
thing even you can’t understand? 
Supposing he is really the exam- 
iner? Don’t you think we all ought 
to speak for ourselves?— if we ean. 

LINGLEY, It’s if we con’t I’m think- 
ing of. 

DUKE. I wish we knew. I certainly 
wish we knew. 

(scrubby enters from behind bar.) 

MBS. c-BANKS. Why not ask that 
stewaid person about him? They 
must have met before. 

TOM. Not a bad idea at all, Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks. 

LINGLEY. The steward! Exactly, will 
someone go and fetch him? 

SCRUBBY You want me, sir? 

LINGLEY. What the— I 

SCRUBBY. I have been here all die 
time. 

LINGLEY. But, we— 

SCRUBBY. You wanted to adc me 
about the examiner, sir? 
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LINGLEY. Yes, if you would be so 
good. 

SCRUBBY. What did you want to 
know exactly, sir? 

LINGLEY. Well, he can’t be tipped, 
that of course is obvious— but be- 
tween ourselves— what sort of a 
person is he? 

SCRUBBY. I can’t say. I don’t know. 
It all depends. 

LINGLEY. Depends on what? 

SCRUBBY. Yourselves, sir. I have 
seen some men and women before 
Iiim cry for— but no, I can’t say. 
{He crosses right towards door 
centre.) 

LINGLEY. Tell us just this, Mr. 
Sembby, what do you think we 
really ought to do-how exactly 
should we approach him? 

SCRUBBY. I have been asked that 
question nearly five thousand times, 
sir; I have always answered that 
it is better to leave the approach- 
ing to him. {Starts to go out 
centre. ) 

DUKE. Scrubby, have I any chance? 

SCRUBBY {standing in door silhouet" 
ted against the golden light out' 
side). You aU have chances, sir. 

DUKE. What’s he like? 

SCRUBBY. He’s the wind and the 
skies and the earth, sir. He knows 
the furthest eddy of the liigh tide 
up the remotest cove. He knows 
the simpleness of beauty and the 
evilest thoughts of the human 
mind. He’ll know all your evil 
thoughts. 
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DUKE {quicJdy). GodI 

scHUBBY. Yes, sir, he will. (Loohs 
out on to the deck) Would you ex- 
cuse me now, please? I can tell 
no more; and a seagull has just 
fallen on to the deck. I’m afraid it 
may have broken its wing. If so, 
I must try and mend it. 

ANN. Poor thingl 

SCHUBBY. Yes, madam, it’s very sad 
the way the birds die in these 
strange waters. {He walks o-ff along 
the deck.) 

DUKE. Just like the first day at 
school again. 

TOM. Now do you want to deal 
with him— collectively? Or will you 
just make yourself responsible for 
your own sins? 

LiNGLEY. Oh, come, come, come! 
We mustn’t all get jumpy. I still 
thinlr we ought to be prepared 
though my own conscience is per- 
fectly clear. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Then you’d belter 
worry about ours, dear Mr. Lingley. 
Come, tabulate us, as it were. 

LINGLEY. Excellent. Then I can put 
all the cases before this— this exam- 
iner briefly and to the point. 

MBS. c-BANKS. It should save us a 
great amount of trouble. 

LINGLEY. So, if you wiU all just give 
me a few details about yourselves— 
and any special little reference you 
might like me to bring forward. 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, let me start 
with you. What shaU I say about 
uov to this— er— examiner? 


MBS. c-BANKS. I should just Say I 
am— or teas— Mrs. Cliveden-Banks— 
and leave it at that. 

LINGLEY. Um! Oh, very well; you, 
Mrs. Midget? 

MBS. MIDGET. Oh, I dunno. 

LINGLEY. Oh, dear, dear, dear! Is 
that really all? 

MBS. MIDGET. Yes, please, sir. 

LINGLEY. All right— not at all satis- 
factoiy, but I suppose all right-in 
my hands. I can answer for myself 
of course. You, Mr. Prior? 

TOM. Oh, say, I’m an old drunk. 
Or rather a young one. 

LINGLEY. That won’t help you very 
much. 

TOM. How do you know? 

LINGLEY. But you musl have had 
some redeeming quaUlies that will 
help you? For instance, wore you 
good to your mother or— did you go 
to Oxford? 

TOM. Put down the truth— he will 
know it anyway. 

LINGLEY. Really, you’re none of 
you being very helpful. (Writes) 
A drunk— er— a Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks— er— and an I dunno. 

MBS. c-BANKS. I should prefer to 
precede the drunk. 

LINGLEY. Very well. (To henhy) 
Now, sir, how can you assist me? 

HENHY. I can’t. 

TTNOTVY. Rut— yon then, inad"m? 
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ANN. He speaks for both of us. 

henhy. We have nothing to say. 

(.INGLEY. It is really most discour- 
teous of youl Mr. Duke, I can rely 
on you at any rate. 

DUKE. You can rely on me for one 
piece of information. 

lingley. Thank you very much. 

DUKE. I now entirely agree with 
Mr. Prior for calling you a pomp- 
ous old idiotl 

TOM. Cheers. 

LINGLEY. What?— just becausc I’m 
trying to do my duty! 

DUKE. Your dutyl Your rubbishi 
You’re doing what you are because 
you’re in a blue funki And I don’t 
blame you. I’m in a blue funk, too! 
But not so much as to make an 
utter ass of myself by trying to get 
out of this with balance sheets and 
board meetings! You want to try 
and impress tlus examiner with 
your cleverness, your business im- 
portance, your supposed interest in 
your fellow creatures. You’re hop- 
ing to save your own skin that way. 
And I think it’s pretty rotten! 

LINGLEY’. Indeed. Destructive criti- 
cism is very simple. Then perhaps 
i/ou can advise me. 

DUKE. I can advise nothing. 

LINGLEY. Urn! That’s very useful. 

MHS. MIDGET, oh, sir, not just one 
word of ’elp? 

DUKE. That is different. If I can 
he^p I will. But you mustn’t take 
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anything I say in the nature of 
advice. The blind leading the blind, 
you know. I can only tell you whaf 
I am going to do myself, and I may 
be UTong. 

TOM. What are you going to do, 
Duke? (Staccato.) 

DUKE. I have been trying to look 
into myself silently, trying to ex- 
amine my past thoughtfully and 
humbly— to seek out all the faults 
and not try to excuse them. But 
to know all that I am responsible 
for; and when I see my life, lying 
before me like a blurred map, I 
am going to pray to be able to 
make one more prayer. But for 
myself; I am not fit to pray for 
others. If any of you care to do 
likewise please do so if it will com- 
fort you. Look back. 

Ivins. c-BANKs. I could look back, 
of course, but I don’t intend to. 
Remember Mrs. Lot. 

MRS. MIDGET. Thank you, sir. 

DUKE. No, no, now that’s just what 
I didn’t want you to do. You see, 
Mrs. Midget— try to understand— 
we’re just shipmates, you and I— 
b.’ying to help one anotlier. I’m not 
a captain any longer. I cannot pray 
for others. Perhaps the realisation 
of that is the beginning of my pun- 
ishment. I’ve lost my job. 

LINGLEY. I don’t suppose it was 
worth much anyway. 

DUKE. It was the most glorious job 
in the world. I suppose a man 
never really knows he’s incompe- 
tent until he’s sacked, and I can’t, 
I can’t understand and I ought to. 
It’s my job to; and it’s beastly hard 
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mi to be able to. It’s heartbreaking 
—it’s— {To phiob) Give me a cig- 
arette. 

{The siren is heard ogain. henby 
moves away from ann.) 

LINGLEY. Well, let’s get down to 
hard facts-I suggest. 

. 0 UKE. Too late. Didn’t you hear? 

LINOLEY. What? 

ann. I heard. 

TOM. What? 

DUKE. The siren. 

TOM {after a pause suddenly hys- 
terical). I didn’t hear anything— I 
didn’t hear anything. 

(duke and tom rise, tom in sud- 
den panic.) 

DUKE. Now, now, Prior. 

tom. I didn’t, I didn’tl {Another 
pause) But I can feel something 
though, can’t you? 

DtJKB. No. 

tom. The boat’s stopped. 

DUKE. Exactly. We’re in. 

{Another pause. The siren is re- 
peated.) 

TOM. No, not I won’t face ill I 
daren’tl It’s all been bluff on my 
parti Let me get awayl Let me 
get-1 

DUKE {rising with hand on phioh). 
Prior, my boyl 

TOM. I can’t face it. I want to get 
awayl Make the boat go onl 


ann. Henry! {She gets closer to 
him.) 

TOM. Let me get away. {Struggling 
to get away.) 

DUKE. We can none of us get away. 
We’ve stopped for good now. This 
is the judgment. 

TOM {pulling himself together). 
No, it can’t be. Here in the smoke- 
room of a liner? 

DUKE. Why shouldn’t it be here in 
the smoke-room of a liner? Have 
any of us really ever troubled voiy 
much to think where-and-how-and- 
when it might be? 

ANN {quietly). Henry. They won’t 
separate us— they can’t. 

(henhy merely holds her closer— 
as If in defiance.) 

DUKE. We’re for it now all right. 
(duke sits right of table with his 
face buried in his hands.) 

TOM. We must stick together, 
Duke, man, you must pray even 
if the words are meaningless. Don’t 
desert duty at the last moment. 
We’re in the night and I want a 
prayer. I want a prayer from a 
man, I don't care if he’s a clergy- 
man or not. 

MBS. midget {going to duke). You 
ought to pray, your Rovoronce. 

TOM. Even if you can’t understand 
what for— you understand us. 

DUKE. You really think I ought to, 
Mrs. Midget? 

MBS. MIDGET {bending over him). 
Yes, sir, pardon the liberty, 
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There’s no arm in ’abits— if they’re 
good 'abits; and prayer is a good 
'abit. ' 

duke (without rising— but slowly 
joeing front and with utter sim- 
plicity and sincerity). Forgive me 
then, for I don’t know— “Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild, look upon a 
little child— children— pardon our 
simplicity, suffer us to come to 
Thee. God bless father and mother, 
Haniet (she was my nurse), all 
kind friends, make me a good boy. 
Amen.” That was tlie first prayer 
I ever learnt, so it’s probably the 
finest. Say it to yourselves if you 
want to; and remember— Harriet— 
she was a worthy soul. 

ANN (after a long pause). Hemy, 
let’s hide. (She takes his hand and 
they drift of together, left.) 

MRS. MrocET. I feel better. 
(scrubby enters from the left, giv- 
ing a glance back as he does so.) 

SCRUBBY (bristly— and business- 
like). We’re in, ladies and gentle- 
men, we’re in. 

duke. Yes, yes, we know. 

SCRUBBY. The examiner is just com- 
ing on board. His cutter’s along- 
side. He’ll he with you in a second. 
(He goes out on to the deck.) 

DUKE. We can do nothing now. 

MRS. c-BANKs (in a whisper). Mr. 
lingley— Mr. Lingley 1 

XJNGLEY. Well? 

MRS. c-BANKs. Well— hadn’t w© bet- 
ter all stand up? (AU rise.) 


LINGLEY. Eh? Oh, yes, of coiurse, 
it would be more polite. 

DUKE. FolitenessI 

SCRUBBY (appearing and announc- 
ing). The Examiner. 

TOM (quickly and quietly appeal- 
ingly). Dukel 

DUKE. Quiet. 

(urE REV. PRANK THOMSON is heard 
shouting off, right.) 

THOMSON. HeDo, hello, hello there. 
I sayl Where is everyone? Where 
are you, Duke? (He appears in the 
centre. An elderly and massive 
clergyman, rotund, rubicund and 
jovial. lie is dressed in white drill 
and a topee. But he wears a clergy- 
man's collar and black bib) All, 
lliere you are! Duke, my old boy, 
how are you? 

DUKE. Good— I My— I Well-I Well, 
I’m dashed if it isn’t old “grease 
spot.” (Crossing and shaking 
hands.) 

THOMSON. It is, sir, and greasier 
than ever. Phewl This climate! 
Well, I am glad to see you after 
all this time. How are you, Duke? 
Have a good passage? You’re look- 
ing fit. (Taking of topee and wip- 
ing forehead.) 

DUKE. I’m not feeling it. 

THOMSON. I only heard this morn- 
ing your boat was due in this after- 
noon. I’d seen your name on the 
passenger list of course— so I hur- 
ried down especially to meet you. 
I’d been up coimtry. (Sffe at table 
left.) 

duke. Thank you. 
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THOMSON. Well, how goes every- 
thing? I’m bursting for newsi 
How’s Fergusson— stiU in the same 
old place? 

DUKE. No, they’ve made him a 
bishop now. 

THOMSON. Good Lor’, they would. 
Well, I hope he likes it. And what’s 
become or Malthy; and that little 
fellow witli the red hair and spec- 
tacles? I never could remember his 
name. {Lights a cigarette) And do 
you still go for your blow-out at 
Simpson’s every pay day, you 
young rascal? Tell me, what’s the 
meat like there now? 

DXJKE {greatly agitated and in no 
mood for Thomson’s frivolity). 
Tliomson, I’m delighted to see you 
again, of course, and I’m dying to 
tell you everything afterwards— i/ 
I con— but can't you realise— at this 
moment— how terribly worried I 
am? 

THOMSON. Worried— worried about 
what? 

DUKE. This— this person. 

THOMSON. What person? 

DUKE. This person— or whoever it 
is— who’s just coming to examine us. 

THOMSON. The examiner! Oh, I 
shouldn’t worry about him! 

DUKE. What— do— you— mean? 

THOMSON. I’m the examiner! 
{General movement.) 

DUKE. You— you are! 

THOMSON. Well, I’m one of ’em 
anyway. We’ve got dozens on the 


job. And they will shove all the 
duds on to it. My dear boy, our 
profession is not what it used to 
be. Ten-ibly overcrowded, too, be- 
lieve me. 

DUKE. You’re— my— examiner? 

THOMSON. Yes— you’re under my 
orders now. And I tell you, my 
boy, you’ll have to mind ycur p’s 
and q’s; and how you’ll have to 
slog at it! But I’ve fixed yomr 
“digs” up for you all right; they’re 
not up to much, but clean, in the 
same house as myself; the old 
woman’s quite a decent sort. And 
it’s near your work, right in the 
centre of the parish, so you could- 
n’t do bettor, really. 

DUKE. Work? 

THOMSON. I find it quite handy my- 
self. 

DUKE. “Parish— slog at it.” Thom- 
son, Thomson, you don’t mean I 
haven’t lost my job after all? Don’t 
torture me, tell me quickly. 

THOMSON. Of co’irse you haven’t 
lost it. You haven’t started it yet. 
You’re just beginning it. 

DUKE. Not lo.rt my job? Still got 
my job. Oh, thank you! Oh, thunk 
God! I will work harder now every 
moment, I swear I will, Mr. Thom- 
son. Harder than ever! Oh, do you 
all hear? My job I was so keen on 
-it’s not been taken from me after 
all. My— oh! {sUs at table, left, and 
quietly cries)- job. 

THOMSON {patting him on shoul- 
der). There, there, boy, there, 
there! Whatever made you think it 
would be taken from you? (duke 
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sobs) There, there, it’s quite all 
right. 

MSS. c-BANZs (at back on the seat 
with ungley). I’m very glad to 
see they know each other so well- 
hut what about us? 

UNGLEY. This might be a suitable 
moment to approach him. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Try. 

UNGLEY. I will. (Importantly cross- 
ing to examiner who takes no no- 
tice) Sir— ahem— my name is Ling- 
ley— of Ling— 

THOMSON. Go away. 

LiNGLEY. I have advocated myself 
—or rather my fellow passengers 
have advocated me— their spokes- 
man as it were— 

THOMSON (still attending to duke). 
Go away. 

LmGLEY. And I thought this might 
be a good moment to approach a 
somewhat— 

THOMSON (turning on him posi- 
tively), Will you go away, sir? 

LINGLEY. Certainly. (Retires) I’ve 
no wish to stay where I'm not 
wanted. (Goes back to his seat.) 

MBS. c-BANKS. How Very rudel 

LINGLEY. I don’t believe he’s the 
examiner at all. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Of coui'se, Mr. Duke 
will get oS lightly. (Rises) A friend 
at court, you see. Influence! Ah! 
It’s always the same. Shall I say 
something to him? 
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UNGLEY. Good Lor’, madam, no. 

THOMSON (to Dinas). Feeling better 
now? 

DUKE. I’m very sorry, sir. But it 
means such a lot to me. You under- 
stand. 

THOMSON. Perfectly. I had exactly 
the same feeling when it happened 
to me. But you’ve nothing to worry 
about except your work. 

DUKE. I’m full of energy. 

THOMSON. Then you can start your 
apprenticeship now and help me 
with this bunch. By the way, there 
aren’t many of you. 

DUKE. No, sir. 

THOMSON. Then it won’t take long 
and we can get on shore for dinner. 

LINGLEY. Sir, if I find my trial’s 
being “scamped" I shall appeal. 

THOMSON (to scbubby) . Take that 
man away, will you? 

SCRUBBY. Certainly, sir. This way, 
Mr. Lingley. 

LINGLEY (as he goes out centre). 
It’s disgi'aceful. 

THOMSON. And the rest had better 
wait with him— outside. 

SCBUBBY. Very good, sir. Will you 
all come this way, please? 

MBS. c-BANKS (making a large 
sweep towards Thomson) . How do 
you do? (Seeing she is ignored she 
follows the others out) Oh! 

(tom goes out, centre, followed by 
MBS. MIDGET.) 
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THOMSON. That’s all. (scbudby fol- 
lows them off) Now, we’ll get to 
work. 

dtike. Yes. sir. 

THOMSON. Let’s see; who have we 
got on boaid? (Reads from his 
note-book) Clivedcn-Banlcs, Midg- 
et, Prior and the officious gent who 
spoke to me— yourself. 

DUKE. There’s an awfully nice quiet 
young couple. 

THOMSON. Oh? I don’t remember 
them. They’re not on the passenger 
list. We’ll begin with the officious 
one. ( Calk) Scrubbyl Where’s that 
fellow got to? 

scnuBBY (appearing). Here, sir. 

THOMSON. Oh. (Reading) Show in 
Mr. Lingley, 

scnuBBY (calling off centre). Mr. 
Lingleyl 

(lingley appears at door centre.) 

THOMSON. Come in. Sit down. 
There. 

(lingley sUs in chair at table 
right.) 

LINGLEY (rather truculently) . Well? 

THOMSON. Well, sir? 

LINGLEY. I am Lingley, of Lingley, 
Limited. 

THOMSON. Never mind the "Lim- 
ited.” You are just Lingley now. 

LINGLEY. What am I charged with, 
anyway? 

THOMSON. With just being yourseif. 


LINGLEY. I am very proud of being 
myself. From small beginnings I 
have worked up to gieat things. I 
have never hesitated but have al- 
ways kept to the straight path. 

THOMSON, I know. But how? 

LntGLEY. By hard work— enterprise! 

THOMSON. Enterprise! Dishonesty. 

LINGLEY (hotly). That’s a lie! 

THOMSON. Very well. Your case is 
over. Get out. 

LINGLEY (rises, hesitates). Just a 
minute. Let’s talk this over. 

THOMSON. Well? Is it a lie— or is it 
the truth? 

LINGLEY. I— I’m afraid you don’t 
understand business. 

THOMSON. Not the way you con- 
duct it. Why, you’ve been a rascal 
from the very start. You com- 
menced your career by breaking a 
playmate’s head against a granite 
cmb because he had a painted tin 
horse. You wanted to get it. 

LJNGLEY. Well, I got it. 

THOMSON. Oh, I gi'ant you that! 
That’s how you've made that glo- 
rious straight patli you boast about. 
By knocking down anyone who 
came across it or tried to turn you 
off it. The foundation of Lingley, 
Limited, was laid when you stole 
the plans of a turbine engine— and 
let die inventor die in poverty. 

LINGLEY. I’ve not been wicked. 
People respect me. 
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THOMSON. Do they? To your face, Thomson (#oschijbby). Justseehe 
perhaps. Some men get found out goes the right way. 
during their lives, Lingley. You are 

only found out now. Come; off you scrubby. Veiy good, sir. 
get. (He follows lingley.) 

(henry and ann appear at the 

centre door coming from left. They duke (rises). I wish you’d see the 
hesitate, looking in for a second, as young couple next. I know they 
if awaiting their turn, then pass must be suffering. 
on right. DUKE sees them.) 

THOMSON. What young couple is 
LINGLEY. I— I— this? 


THOMSON. There is no appeal. You 
will suffer as you made others suf- 
fer. (Pause.) 

(Thomson’s manner is not hard and 
vindictioe. He is kindly, tolerant 
and possibly even reluctant to dole 
out justice. But he is firm and just.) 

LINGLEY (after a pause). Give me 
a second chance. 

THOMSON. Did you give anybody a 
second chance? No. you must learn, 
my son. (lie turns and makes a 
note in his book.) 

(lingley looks defiantly for a mo- 
ment at THOMSON, whose back is 
turned, as if he’d like to strike 
him.) 

THOMSON (turning. Quietly). That’s 
all. 

( LINGLEY slowly turns and goes out 
centre to left, utterly broken and 
dejected.) 

DUKE. TliomsonI 

THOMSON. Don’t look so shocked. 
It must be done. Suffering some- 
times works wonderful transforma- 
tions. Let’s hope, boy, let’s hope. 
Scnibbyl 


DUKE. I told you about them. 

THOMSON. Yes, but I’ve had no in- 
fonnation from any other quarter. 
It’s funny. 

DUKE. They seem so devoted. You’ll 
have a pleasant job with them, I 
know. 

THOMSON. But who 6X30% 3X6 
they? 

DUKE. Well, I used to call them, ta 
myself, “the lovers.” 

(scrubby has appeared again in 
the centre.) 

THOMSON. Steward, do you know 
anything about a young couple on 
this boat? 

SCRUBBY. Oh, those two, sirl You 
wouldn’t want to see them. 

DUKE. Not see them? 

THOMSON. Why shouldn’t I want to 
see them? 

SCRUBBY. They’re “half-ways,” sir. 

THOMSON. Half-ways. Oh, that ex' 
plains it. No, it wouldn’t be much 
use my seeing them. Show in— Mrs. 
Cliveden-Bai^s. 


SCRUBBY. Sir. 
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SCRUBBY. Yes, sir. {He goes out 

left.) 

DUKE. You’re not even going to see 
them? 

THOMSON. I can’t, old boy. 

DUKE (curiously). What is a "half- 
way,” Thomson? 

THOMSON. Youll learn, Duke, you’ll 
learn in good time. 

DUKE. But I wish you would— 
(scrubby appears again announc- 
ing.) 

SCRUBBY, Mrs. Cliveden-Banks! 
(She enters left and gushingly 
crosses to Thomson. scRxmBY goes.) 

MRS. c-banks. How do you do? 
How do you do? Very pleased to 
meet you. 

THOMSON. Delighted to meet you, 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. Come and sit 
down. 

MBS. c-BANKS, Thanic you. Very 
sultry weather for the time of the 

J 'ear, isn’t it? Still, we’ve had a 
ovely passage, haven’t we, dear 
Mr. DmceP 

DUKE. Oh, yes, delightful, dear Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks. 

(mbs. cliveoen-banks sits tohere 
Lingley sat.) 

moMSON. I’m glad you enjoyed 
yourself. 

Mbs. c-banks. Oh, I did, I did. 
Thanks to your kind friend, Mr. 
Duke. We clung together like lim- 
pets. I really don't know what I 
should have done without him. 


What wonderful men our church 
turns out, Mr.— er 

THOMSON. Thomson, madam. 

MRS. c-banks. No; surely not one 
of tlie Berkshire Thomsons? 

THOMSON. Not that I am aware of. 

MRS. C-BANKS. Ah! a pity. My great- 
great-grandfather was a Berkshire 
Thomson. 

THOMSON. Really? My great-great- 
grandfather was hanged for horse- 
mieving. 

MBS. C-BANKS. How quaint. 

THOMSON. Mrs. Cliveden-Banks— 

MBS. C-BANKS. Do you play golf? 

THOMSON. I play indifferently. 

MBS. C-BANKS. I'think all men ought 
to play golf. It keeps them away 
from home such a lot. My husband, 
Colonel Cliveden-Banks, is quite an 
expert, I believe. 

THOMSON. Oh, yes, Bunny’s hot 
stuff. I was having a round with 
him not long ago. 

MBS. C-BANKS. I’m SO glad to hear 
it. (A pause, then suddenly) What 
did you say? You had a round with 
my husband not long ago? 

THOMSON. He was in terrific form. 

MBS. C-BANKS (alarmed). When 
was this? 

THOMSON. Oh, about a week ago 
I think. 
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MBS. C-BANKS. But I don’t under- 
stand, Is he here? 

THOMSON. He’s waiting for you. 
(Rises) Yes, we had a great g^e! 
He’ll tell you all about it when you 
land. 

MBS. c-BANKS. I don’t landl-Hovt 
did lie get here? 

THOMSON. Poor old Bunny died a 
couple of months ago. 

MBS. C-BANKS, How Wicked of him. 

He might have let me know, 

THOMSON. Perhaps he didn’t 
you’d care very much one way or 
the oUier. 

MBS. c-BANKS. Why not? There was 
life insurance-how like him, how 
very like him. Always self-centred. 
Look at the passage money I’ve 
wasted. (Suddenly) Benjamin and 
I are both dead then? 
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THOMSON. I hope you will be able 
to see his heart. I know it’s aching 
for you very badly. 

MRS. c-BANKs. How ghastly. 

THOMSON. What’s tlie matter? 

MRS. C-BANKS. What right’s lie got 
to bob up again like this? 

THOMSON. Every right, and we’re 
very glad to have him here. Youi 
husband is a very useful man. 

MBS. C-BANKS. How well I loiOvV 
that phrasel It has always been 
used of Benjamin in every new 
office he’s undertaken, at the start 
Later he invariably got the push. 
(henry and ann pass the centre 
door again during this speech, look 
anxiously in and then pass on left. ) 

THOMSON. And do you know why? 
Because of his wife’s malicious 
tongue. 


THOMSON. Quite dead. 

MRS. c-BANKs (hopefuRy). That 
makes the marriage null and void. 

THOMSON. Your marriage is only 
just beginning. 


MBS. C-BANKS (risBS, crossBS left). 
How dare you? I’m sure I’ve never 
said anything bad about Benjamin. 
I don’t know that I’ve said anything 
good about him, because there’s 
nothing good to say about him. 
(Sits.) 


Mrs. c-banks. How droll you are. 
But how nice of you to put it that 
way. 

THOMSON. Now will you go ashore? 
You’ll find everything most com- 
fortable. A villa, servants, all you 
want— and your husband waiting— 
with outstretched arms. 

Mrs. c-banks. Yes, I can see him; 
exactly like a monkey. 


THOMSON. There is a very great 
deal of good in Bunny. But it was 
always stifled back by you. He was 
a staunch, a devoted husband— look 
what he gave you-and what did 
you give in return? Nothing! 

MBS. c-BANXs. But I haven’t seen 
him for years. 

THOMSON. It was your neglect— not 
his. 
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MBS. c-BANKS. Oh, but he looks so 
funny. 

THOMSON. The only funny thing 
about him is that he wants to see 
you. Why he should want to see 
you is beyond me. But he does, and 
he’s going to. 

MBS. c-BANKS. And what shall I be 
exactly? 

■THOMSON. You’ll be his wife; and 
in time you will learn to be a good 
wife. 

MBS. c-BANKS. I refuse absolutely. 

THOMSON. You cant refuse. (With 
finality.) 

(A long pause.) 

MBS. c-BANKS. I won’t do iti I won’t, 
I won’t, 

DUKE. Why won’t you, Mrs. Clive- 
den-Banlcs? 

MBS. c-BANKS. He loiows— ask him. 
(Indicating Thomson.) 

DUKE. Mr. Tliomson— ? 

(THOMSON is silent, waiting.) 

MBS. c-BANKS (tO THOMSON). YoU 

know as well as I do, it’s his eyes. 
The look in his eyes. You know I 
couldn’t face them any more— 

THOMSON. Yes;— you never could 
look him in the eyes. You’re a 
thoroughly bad lot. You trapped 
him; you were grasping, you made 
him marry you. You— you— you— 

MBS c-BANKS. Don’t let me down 
before him. (Indicating duke.) 

THOMSON. I wouldn’t if you’d been 
a good harlot; but you weren’t, you 
were a bad one. 


MBS. c-BANKS (pouse) . Rather a 
■vulgar way of putting it! 

DUKE. Dear, dear, only a poor un- 
fortunate after all. 

THOMSON. No, Duke, not a poor 
unfortunate. This old woman was 
once a beautiful young girl, out- 
wardly, but she was never an un- 
fortunate, never. She’s been just a 
schemer. And somehow she’s al- 
ways managed to fall on her feet. 
There were two other men before 
she met Cliveden-Banks, richer 
men too than he was then. But she 
saw something steady in Bunny, so 
she made him marry her. He found 
out all about it later— and he’s 
never told her. Too unselfish— too 
“big”— too loyal.— So she goes back 
to him. I hope he heats her— but I 
kirow he won’t. Anyway, she’ll get 
her punishment. The eyes that 
made her run away.— Only remem- 
ber, Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, it won’t 
be Bunny who’ll know now, it will 
be you and I and everybody except 
Bunny. He’ll have forgotten. (Over 
to left of table.) 

MBS. c-BANKS. Uml Now let me see. 
A villa— servants. And you really 
think Benjamin would idealise me? 
Oh, well, I suppose it might be 
worse. I’ll go. 

THOMSON. Of course you will. 

MBS. c-BANKS. For his sake, yes. I 
see it’s my duty to. Ah, duly, duty, 
such a compelling thing. Speaking 
of duties, there are no customs, I 
suppose? No. Good. Perhaps you’ll 
both come and dine with the Colo- 
nel and me— one night. Goodbye, 
Mi.— (moves up centre to door)— 
er—Tomkins. (Pause) You swine. 
(She goes out.) 
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THOMSON. Phew! this place wants tom. Thanks, sir. {Drinks and then 
fumigating. holds out glass again.) 


duke. Thomson— what are “half- 
ways r 

(Before Thomson can reply prior 
enters left excitedly.) 

TOM. Duke— Duke! 

DUKE. Yes. (Crosses left.) 

TOM. Make him see me next, 

DUKE. Really, Prior- 

TOM. You must, I can’t stand the 
suspense. My nerves aren’t right— 
and I can’t stand it. 

DUKE. There’s nothing to worry 
about. 

TOM (shouts). I tell you I can't 
stand it. I want to be put out. 

THOMSON (turning and coming 
down). What’s the matter, boy? 

TOM. Oh, sir, if you please, I want 
you to deal with me next. It isn’t 
fair treating me like the others— I’m 
very highly strung. 

THOMSON. Come in, boy, come in 
and don’t be frightened. (Passes 
TOM to chair at table right) We’re 
not going to hurt you. (Leading 
him over) There, sit down there. 
Now, what’s the trouble? 

TOM. I want to be dealt with, sir. 

I want to know. 

Thomson. Calm yourself, boy, calm 
yourself. (Giving him glass) Drink 
this. You’re fond of yom' drink, I 
know. 


THOMSON. Well, what do you want? 
(Coes right of table and sits.) 

TOM. I want to be killed— I want 
to be killed. 

THOMSON. Um! Healthy outlook 
you’ve got, haven’t you? 

TOM. No, I haven’t. I’m a weak 
character. I want to be let off 
lightly. I want to be hit over the 
head with a stone and finished. 

THOMSON. Duke, send ashore for a 
bag of stones, will you? 

TOM. Oh, don’t joke! I’ll drop all 
sarcasm-ifs die only tiling that 
kept me going up till now-but I’U 
drop it now if you will. 

THOMSON. Certainly, 

TOM. I Icnow— at least I guess what 
you’re doing with the others. You’re 
keeping them going, keeping them 
going widi punishment and prom- 
ises and things. Well, I don’t want 
to be kept going. I want blank. 

THOMSON. Impossible. 

TOM. But I’m dead. (Rises) And 
I demand the right to be properly 
dead. I’ve always di-eamt about 
being dead— when I've slept at all. 

THOMSON. How old are you? 

TOM (sits). Oh, hundreds of years 
—I must be. Give me blank. 

THOMSON. You’re going on like the 
others. You’ve got to- 
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TOM. I won’t, I won’tl 

THOMSON. You’ll find it quite easy 
to forget here, you know. 

TOM. Easy to forget what? You’re 
not suggesting I’m to go on, and 
without this? (The glass.) 

(mbs. MIDGET appears centre.) 

THOMSON. Yes. 

TOM. Is that all I’m to forget? 
THOMSON. Yes. 

TOM. As if I could! As if I would 
anyway. You damned torturer. I 
see what you want me to do. You 
want me to chuck drink, develop n 
nice clean brain and remember all 
the other horrors! No, I won’t do 
It. It’s all I’ve got, it’s my onlv 
comfort and if I’m to go on I won’t 
give it up. See? But fm not going 
to go on. Kill me! There, it’s not 
asking much. And look at all the 
trouble it will spare you. I’m not 
worth saving. I’m not really. 

THOMSON. You’ve suflFered. 

TOM. Hal (As if to say "Haven’t 

in 

THOMSON. Can’t I do anything? 

TOM. No, you can’t. 

MBS. MmoET (quietly from the 
back). Perhaps I could, sir. 

THOMSON (facing sharply). What 
do you want? 

MBS. MmcET. My name’s Midget, 
sir. Excuse me bargin’ in as it were, 
but’- 


THOMSON. I’m very pleased to meet 
you— yes, yes, I know all about you. 
But you’ve no business here yet. 

MBS. MIDGET. Oil, but I have. You 
see, yer Reverence, when I first 
got on to this big boat nobody 
would speak to me. I was lost as it 
were— was— and then young Mr. 
Prior was very kind to me. ’E Spoke 
to me and broke die icicles, as is 
said, and if he is in trouble I really 
don’t feel I could put my ’ead on 
my pillow tonight— if I ’ave one- 
after what ’e done for me. (Goes to 
TOM, touches him) Now what is 
all this fluster and to do, aiwway? 
It’s about the booze, ain’t it? 

TOM. Booze— eh? Oh, well— yes- 
drink is certainly mixed up with it. 

MBS. MIDGET. Nasty ’om‘d stuff. 

TOM. Beautiful stuff, Mrs. Midget. 

MBS. MIDGET, Mind you I don’t say 
tiiere’s any ’arm in a man ’aving 
’is beer if he wants ’is beer, but 
the man I does object to is the 
man who’s always wanting it. I 
shouldn’t think you’ve ever 'ad 
much of a chance, though, ’ave 
you, sir? 

TOM. I’ve had every chance, Mrs. 
Midget. I was spoilt. I was un- 
grateful. I ruined— Please drop it. 

MBS. MIDGET (pouse). There was 
a girl, too, wasn’t there? 

TOM. Be quiet. 

MBS. MIDGET (another pause). 
There was a gii-1, diough, wasn’t 
there? 

TOM, Oh, yes, there was. How did 
you know? 
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MRS. MIDGET. She was die final old 
’ow do you do, I take it? 

TOM. As you so poetically express 
it, she was. 

(henry and ann appear at door 
centre and unseen htj the others 
stand listening apprehensively.) 

MRS. MIDGET. She chucked you, 
didn't she? But you’ll be different 
now. I know something about girls 
and— your Reverence (behind tom 
to Thomson), I daresay this par- 
ticular one might come along here 
some day? 

THOMSON. It's quite possible. But it 
doesn’t always follow, Mrs. Midget, 
that just because a boy and girl 
are sweetliearts, they always go on 
together here. On the contrary, 
they’re sometimes separated— so 
much depends—so much depends. 
(ann utters a faint wail and henry 
leads her further back into the 
shadows up left where they re- 
main enviously watching the rest 
of the scene, mrs. midget looks 
sympathetically at henry and ann, 
then resumes to tom.) 

MRS. MIDGET. What a triumph it 
would be for you ff your girl sud- 
denly appeared 'ere and found you 
—mind yer, it might 'appen— set- 
tled down and smart and respect- 
able like, with a good Job and a 
decent salary reg’lar every Satur- 
day. (To Thomson) I suppose 
you’ve got jobs ’ere, ’aven’t you? 

THOMSON, Plenty. 

MRS. MIDGET. Now what you want 
is a nice, good, honest, steady re- 
spectable housekeeper who’d take 
care of you. 
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TOM (annoyed). Mrs. Midget— 1 

MRS. MIDGET. Yes, shc might do. 
Then all your things would be 
properly looked after. With every- 
thing mended and darned ready 
for yer to put on. Someone to see 
yer didn’t sit up too late, too often. 
No fussing mind, and call you in 
the morning with a nice 'ot cup of 
tea. What time do you get upr 

TOM. Oh, don’tl 

MBS. AfiDGET, Oh, you Can 'ave 
your drinks, as long as you don’t 
let them interfere with your meals 
or take away your appetite. I’m a 
good cook I am, and if you left 
anything untouched it would upset 
me awful. 

THOMSON. Mrs. Midget, you’re sug- 
gesting. 

MBS. MIDGET, I was thinking of it, 
yes. 

THOMSON. Very fine, very fine of 
you. There’s a litle cottage waiting 
for you, with a garden by the sea. 

MRS. MIDGET (enthusiastic). There 
we are thenl 'The very spot. (Sud- 
den change to the practical) ‘As it 
got a good sink? 

THOMSON. You don’t quite follow. 
True, Mr. Prior is free to do as he 
chooses but he has not yet arrived 
on the same plane as you have. 
He would not be allowed to live 
there to begin with anyway. 

MBS. MIDGET. Then why can’t I go 
where he’s going? That’s simple 
enough. 

THOMSON. It would mean going 
back to the slums. 
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MRS. MmcET. And what’s the mat- 
ter with the slums? They’re aU 
right. 

TOM. I won’t listen to the idea. 

MBS. MIDGET (pleading). You can 
always give me a week’s notice, 

TOM. I’m not worth bodiering 
about. 

MBS. MIDGET. I’m Willing to ’ave a 
shot. 

TOM. I can't understand lliis ex- 
traordinary interest anyway. 

MBS. MrocET. One good turn de- 
serves another. Sir, wouldn’t the 
people who spoilt you bo glad if 
they knew you was in capable 
'ands? 

TOM. They would be, I suppose. 

MRS. MIDGET. And doing well? 
(With growing fervour.) 

TOM. Er— yes— of course. 

MRS. MIDGET. That might ease 
those ’orrid tlioughts of yours a bit 
too, mightn’t it? 

roM. It might. 

MRS. MmGET. Well tlien, ain’t it 
worth it, sir? 

TOM. Please don’t keep on calling 
me “sir." I’m not a gentleman 
really. 

MRS. MIDGET. Aren’t you, sir? 

TOM. No, I’m not. If I wore, I 
shouldn’t be hesitating as I am. 
Mr. Examiner, help me. You must 
be experienced in mckinu dccirifwi*-. 


THOMSON. No, boy, I can’t help 
you in this. It’s your own choice. 

TOM. Duke, I— 

DUKE. You know what Mr. ihom- 
son said, it’s for you to speak. 

TOM. Very well then. (Pause) I’ll 
go. (Rising. Another Pause) By 
myself! 

DUKE. Priori 

TOM. I’m not worth bothering 
about. 

THOMSON. And in those very words 
you’ve proved you are! Because 
you really meant ’em. Humility, 
my boy, humility! Take him away, 
Mrs. What’s-er— name and do the 
best you can with him. 

TOM. Mind you, I won’t promise— 
I won’t promise to be good. 

MBS. MIDGET. No, sil, We’ll ]USt 
’ope— mutual like. 

TOM (fingering his glass) . It’s going 
to be difficult— yes, it’s going to be 
difficult. 

THOMSON. Thai’s the way. 

TOM. Thanks awfully. (Sets down 
glass) And I will tiy, 

(He goes out on to the deck and 
off iight. MRS. MIDGET overjoycd 
slatis to follow him.) 

THOMSON. Good day, Mrs. Prior— 
you’re a good modier. 

MRS. MmGET (turning on Thomson 
ferociously). Blast you, how did 
you find out? Blast you! (Then 
sti/lrlprihi chanainit In nlend.mo piti- 
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fully) You’ll never tell ’im, will 
you? Promise you’ll never let him 
know. 

THOMSON. I promise. 

MBS. MTOGET {going to BUKE and 
clutching him). And you too, sir? 

DUKE. I promise, of course. 

MBS, MIDGET {turning back). 
Thank you, both. You see he 
mustn’t even guess. Oh, sirs, ain’t 
it wonderful? He doesn’t know me, 
and I’ve got him to look after at 
last— Without any fear of me dis- 
gracing him, it’s ’Eaven, that’s 
what it is, it’s ’Eaven! 

TOM {off). Mrs. Midget. 

MBS. MIDGET, He Wants me at last 
—yes, dearie. I’m coming. {She 
goes out centre in ecstasy, and off 
right.) 

(THOMSON and duke toatch her off, 
then with a pleased chuckle, Thom- 
son picks up his hat and goes up 
to door centre.) 

THOMSON. Come along, Duke, 
{Starts out door.) 
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(duke follows but hesitates as he 
sees HENRY and ann who have 
drawn up toward door, mystified, 
fearful and appealing, as if to say, 
"What about us"P duke looks at 
them sympathetically and stops 
THOMSON, calling his attention to 
them.) 

duke. Thomson, can’t you? 

THOMSON {coming back a step). 
Oh— is this the— young couple? 

DUKE. Yes, sir. Can’t you? 

(henry and ann stand silently ap- 
pealing.) 

THOMSON {gazes at them thought- 
fully then shakes his head as if re- 
gretfully, and most tenderly). Not 
yet, my children. 

(THOMSON goes out, followed bj 
DUKE, henby and ann stand hope- 
less and bewildered, they look 
from one to the other curiously; 
then she, terror-stricken in awful 
apprehension of the uncertainty of 
their plight, at their being ignored, 
at the mystery of it all, suddenly 
clutches henht’s arm and holds to 
him tightly.) 


CUBTAIN 


SCENE II 


The scene is now as it was before, the smad table which was used for the. 
meeting having been removed. It is moonlight outside. The moonlight 
pours in through the portholes and through the centre door which is 
wide open. 

scrubby enters from the left. He collects a few glasses, and places 
them on a tray. He is tidying up. He then goes through the door behind 
the bar. Once more the mysterious drum is heard, and ann appears 
from the deck. 
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ANN. Henry I (Goes to left) Henry! 
Henry, where are you? I want you! 
(Up again) Henry! Henry! (Left.) 

HENny (from centre opening). Yes, 
dear? 

ANN. Where have you been? 
HENny. Looking at the sea— 

ANN. You know we’ve sailed again. 
HENny. Yes. 

ANN. Why have we both been left 
behind?' 

HENRY. I don’t know, dear. But 
what does it matter, we’ve been 
left together. 

ANN. Yes, you and I. 

HENRY. The lights of that place 
have gone now. (At porthole.) 

ANN (up to HENRY Up Centre). 
Where were you just now? Where 
were you? 

HENRY. Looking at the sea. 

ANN (arm in arm down centre). 
I’ve taken a dislike to the sea, hus- 
band. It seems to me we should 
keep terribly close. 

HENRY. Why, dear? 

ANN. Can’t you ever feel when 
things are passing over you? Bad 
things, I can. They’re round us 
now, all round. They’ve been round 
us since we left that harbom’. 

Henry. Why weren’t toe judged? 

ANN. I don’t know— and I don’t 
know why you left me for a while. 
(Sits.) 


HENRY. I thought I heard a dog 
bark. It was Jock. What’s that? 

ANN. What? 

HENRY. Something seemed to touch 
my hand. (He is uneast/) We 
should have insisted on being 
heard, we were cowards. 

ANN. Not because we are ashamed 
of our love. 

HENRY. No. Because we were afraid 
of being separated. 

ANN. Yes. 

(A faint, very faint, sound of break- 
mg glass off right.) 

HENRY (pause— listens) . It’s sti-ange, 
that tinkling noise like glass-sharp 
pieces of glass falling on stone. Do 
you hear it, Ann? 

ANN. No, dear. 

HENRY. My nerves are all on edge. 
I'd have sworn I did. Ann, where 
aie we going to? 

ANN. I can’t tliink, (Rises, pause) 
Perhaps it’s the dreadful house with 
the double staircase in the hall, you 
know. 

HENRY. The stairs I run up and 
down trying to find you. 

ANN. Perhaps it isn’t a dream place 
at all. 

HENRY. And since we left that har- 
bour I feel we are bound for some 
dimly remembered place. . . . Ann, 

I feel— a breeze like a breadi of 
new— of different air. 

ANN. They didn't question us. Per- 
haps it’s freedom. 
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henhy. Ann, Ann, wife, wife. Don’t 
let’s get away from each other. 
We don’t know where wo are, we 
don’t know what’s becoming of us, 
or where we’re going. 

ANN. I don’t really care what’s be- 
coming of me as long as I am with 
my husband. What else matters? 
But if you went away from me— 

HENRY. It seems you’re rather lean- 
ing on mo nowl 

ANN. Shares, Henry. 

HENRY. Shares, Ann. 

ANN. You see, I love you. I love 
you so much. I love the way you 
walk, the way you hold your head. 
I love you. I love your mouth. 
(ann sUs down, henry kneek with 
arm round her.) 

HENRY. My wonderful Ann. They 
won’t separate us now. will they, 
Ann? Nothing can take one from 
the other now? 

ANN. Nothing— nothing. 

HENRY. Keep close though, keep 
close . . . Are you cold? 

ANN {takes hold of him) . No, I’ve 
got you, darling. I’ve got you. 

HENRY. Never let go, 

ANN. Why aren’t we closer? I 
thought we would be when we’re 
dead. 

HENRY. I thought tliere would be 
no need for speech. That we, the 
red you and I would drift away 
together. Where is the utter com- 
pleteness?— Oh, Ann— Ann— 
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ANN. Supposing, after all, we were 
wrong. 

HENRY. Wrong?— how wrong? What 
was that? (Rises.) 

ANN. Just supposing— 

HENRY. Ann— (Listening.) 
(scrubby comes in quickly. He 
puts down the empty tray on bar.) 

SCRUBBY, Good evening, madam, 
good evening, sir. (does left,) 

ANN. Good evening. Scrubby. 

HENRY. Annil 

ANN. Yes, dear? 

HENRY. There’s Jock barldng. (Step- 
ping right a pace.) 

ANN. Don’t be silly. 

SCRUBBY. Who’s Jock, ma’am? 

ANN. Our dog— at home. 

HENRY. ListenI ListenI (Stepping 
further right.) 

ANN. Don’t be silly, Henry. 

HENRY. I'd like him to be with us, 
Jockl 

SCRUBBY. Keep close to him, miss, 
if you’ll take my advice. 

HENRY. You can tell us, you can 
help, can’t you? Where are we go- 
ing to? 

SCRUBBY. We just go on like this, 
sii^forwards and backwards— back- 
wards and forwards. 

HENRY. For ever? 
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ANN. Alone? 

SCRUBBY. Yes, quite alone. Until— 

henry (slightlij excited). Until 
what? Why is tliis happening to us? 

scrubby. It happens to all half- 
ways like— like we are. 

ANN. But what are we, Scrubby? 
We— we half-ways? 

SCRUBBY. We’re the people who 
ought to have had more courage. 

ANN. For what? 

SCRUBBY. To face life. 

ANN. Do you remember how you 
became a half-ways? 

scBUBBY. Oh, no. I’ve been allowed 
to forget. I hope you’ll be allowed 
to forget. It would be too cruel if 
they didn’t let you forget in time 
that you killed yourselves. 

ANN. Scrubby I (A pause— rises.) 

henry (cries out). My God! that’s 
it! Now I remember! Suicide! 

SCRUBBY. Keep closer to him, 
madam. 

HENRY. The people who ought to 
have had more courage! I see. 
That’s what we’ve done that wasn’t 
right. 

ANN. Henry! (Goes to him.) 

HENRY. The little bits are fitting 
together. 

ANN. Dear, don’t worry. 


HENRY. Ann, I wanted to forget 
(Collapses on chair above table) 
Oh, don’t say tire damned torture’s 
going to start all over again. We’d 
reached the end of our tether as it 
was. Ann— 

ANN. I’m with you still. (She stands 
behind his chair and puls her arms 
round him.) 

riENRY. But you can’t face it, Ann, 
you cau’t stand it any more. I won’t 
let you suffer— not another second. 
We’ll kill ourselves, dear, and for- 
get in each other’s arms. Then we’ll 
bo so happy, sweet, so happy for 
ever. (Pause) Oh, but it’s over. 
We haoe killed ourselves. And 
we’re not happy 

ANN. No— we’re not. (Sits down.) 

HENRY. We can’t stand it, Ann. 

ANN (after a pause). We’ve got to. 

SCRUBBY. Why did you kill your- 
selves? 

ANN (pause). We weren’t married. 
Scrubby. 

SCRUBBY. Weren’t you, madam? Oh, 
you two poor dears. Pardon my 
familiarity. 

HENRY. I was trapped into a mar- 
riage. 

ANN. He’s so guileless. Scrubby. 

HENRY (indicating ann) . Ann came 
to me in such a wonderful way. It 
was like dawn. 

ANN. They’d been so cruel to him, 
Scrubby. Never an atom of love in 
his whole life before, was there, 
Henry? 
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henhy. Never. Ann was The only 
tiTie and good thing I've ever met. 
We loved. We loved. 1 gave my 
soul for love as Ann gave hers. We 
got so near each other that we 
knew that there was only one mi- 
nute spiritual barrier between us, 
and that we believed was Death. 
Death can unify utterly. We be- 
lieved that— and yet we are just 
as if we had never died. 

scnuBBY. You killed yourselves. 

ANN. We should have waited? 

SCRUBBY. Yes. 

ANN. Oh, Scrubby— you don’t know 
the agony we’ve been through. 
The way people talked— the things 
they said. 

HENRY. Lies— such bloody liesl 
(Rises.) 

ANN. They smeared our love- 
smeared- 

HENRY. With their dirty tongues. 

ANN. You see. Scrubby, we didn’t 
conceal it— we didn’t pretend. 

HENRY. We weren’t ashamed. We 
started so proudly, so proudly. 

ANN. Till we were beaten down so 
bruised, so hurt. 

HENRY. But we should have gone 
on? 

ANN. Yes. 

SCRUBBY. And now you cMdren 
are faced witli memories. 

HENRY. I remember the long sweep 
’nto the dark. The last thing I saw 
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was Jock’s face against tlie window. 
I can see him now— almost feel him 
—Jock! (Stooping as if to pet the 
dog) Jock! 

SCRUBBY. Outside the window, sir? 

HENRY. Yes-outside. (To ann) 
And then you, Ann— I haven’t taken 
care of you well enough, and I’ve 
been a coward, (ann rises) Oh! 
to be given back even a little while 
—to try again. Our future here 
isn’t Hell, it isn't Heaven, it’s past 
imagination. 

SCRUBBY. Eternity. 

HENRY. Ann, Ann, I must save you. 
I promise that I will. I’m the man. 
Oh, it’s my fault, it’s all my fault. 
We didn’t understand, dear, that 
we should have been true and 
brave and fearless. Then notliing 
could have hurt us wherever we 
were, whatever we have been, or 
may be. 

ANN. It’s too late now. 

HENRY (moving away). Let me 
think, dear. There must be a way 
out. Let me tliink. The air seems 
fresher out here. 

(Walks slowly to the deck and 
leans over rail. After a few seconds 
during the following dialogue, 
walks slowly up and down, passing 
and re-passing the entrance. Gradu- 
ally a bigger pause between each 
pass till he doesn’t come past.) 

SCRUBBY (below settee). Don’t let 
him go too far, madam. Call him 
now. 

ANN. Henry! 

HENRY. Ann! 
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ANN. Don’t go too far away. 

HENHY (of). No, dear! 

ANN (crosses to schubby). Why 
aren’t people kinder to each other. 
Scrubby? 

SCBUBBY (ann sits left). Being un- 
kind comes more natural to most 
people, I’m afraid. 

ANN. I’d try to be kinder if I had 
it over again. How sad there’s no 
one left here to be Idnd to. 

SCBUBBY (crosses right to table). 
Present company excepted. What 
did you like oest in life? 

ANN. I liked so many things. I loved 
the earth, the scent of the earth, of 
newly cut grass, after rain; and the 
trees, and all clear things like 
water. Are you very lonely. 
Scrubby? 

SCBUBBY. Oh no, ma’am, not on the 
whole. I’ve all sorts of comforting 
little thoughts locked up in my 
brain, so vmen I get a bit monoto- 
nous I just turn the key and out 
come the thoughts to dance in 
front of me. Very whimsical and 
entertaining some of them are, too, 
I must say. 

ANN. I do hope we’ll get on to- 
gether. When I was living I did 
want people to look after, but I 
had so few friends. Now I’ve none 
excepting you. 

SCBUBBY. You’ll find lots of new 
friends, ma’am. Not quite the same, 
but most consoling. The birds come 
on board occasionally— and the sky 



sometimes. Don’t always think of 
nature as men and women. If 
you're kind to nature, nature will 
understand. These are some of my 
comforts. You want the earth again. 
Well, the sea will tell your wish to 
the clouds, maybe, and perhaps 
some little drifting cloud will float 
with the news over to the land, 
and rest above the cool trees and 
the yellow gorse and the grass near 
the chalk pits. So though you can’t 
get the earth again, ma’am, the 
earth may know. And let’s hope 
she will, and send back her kind 
regards and very best wishes. Call 
him again, 

ANN. Call him? Why? He won’t be 
far from me. 

SCBUBBY. Call him! 

ANN. Henry I (A pause) Henry! 
(Long pause. Rises and goes up 
centre, exits and returns) Henry! 
Henry! Henry! (Another pause- 
goes out left and re-enters. At ope'n- 
ing lep cries out) Henry! Henry! 
(Pause) He must be here. He 
must be here. (She dashes on to 
the deck again. Looks round. Then 
returning cries once more, wildly, 
”Henrtjr There is no answer. She 
looks at SCBUBBY questioningly.) 

SCBUBBY. He has gone. 

ANN (screams). Henry!! You 
haven’t looked. 

SCBUBBY. Useless. 

ANN. What do you mean? (Quiet 
now.) 

SCBUBBY. I know what’s happened 
tn Tiim 
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AMN. What? 

scaiuBBY. He lives again! 

ANN. LivesI Henry gone back? 

SCBOTBY. The dog, ma’am, out- 
side the window.— Perhaps broke 
through. 

ANN. Henry is gone back, alone. 

scnuBBY. The dog, ma’am, outside 
the windowl to resist the fumes, 
maybe. 

ANN. Gone back. I’ll follow him. 

SCRUBBY. You can’t. 

ANN. Henry wouldn’t leave me 
alone. 

SCRUBBY. He couldn’t help himself, 
madam. 

ANN. But we’ve been dead a week— 

SCRUBBY, A weeki A centuryl A 
momentl There’s no time here. 
He’s gone back, madam. 

ANN. Then I’ll go too. 

SCRUBBY. You can’t. 

ANN. I will. I musti 

SCRUBBY. It’s impossible. 

ANN. I toffl follow. Henry. Henry. 
{Comes down right in front of 
table, facing front) Henry dear, 
where are you? It’s Ann, dear. 
Where are you, baby? Just tell me 
where you are? Where are you? 
Til come, darling. Just tell me, 
Henryl Henryl 
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SCRUBBY. He won’t answer. ( Stand- 
ing in shadows left.) 

ANN. Henry. Heniy, are you in the 
flat? I believe you are, Henry; you 
mustn’t be there by yourself— you 
won’t know how to manage any- 
thing. 

SCRUBBY. It’s useless. 

ANN. I will follow him. I will. I 
will. Henry, listen, Henry. Our 
love, our great love. {The drum is 
heard again) It’s spewing, Henry, 
the little wedding ring, that wasn’t 
a wedding ring at all— put it on my 
finger again. It’s on the mantel- 
piece. Henry, don’t leave me alone 
for ever. It’s Ann, your Ann, who 
wants you. Hemyl Hemy dearl 
{The drum stops.) 

SCRUBBY. Quiet. Quiet. I heard 
something out there— on the deck. 
{Another pause, then henry ap- 
pears in the centre doorway.) 

ANN {without seeing him, still fac- 
ing front). Hello, Henry. 

HENRY {coming down to her 
partly). Hello, Ann. Quick, dear, 
be very quick. There’s only a sec- 
ond or two. I’ve come to fetch you 
home, dear. Ready, sweetheart? 
{Holding out his hand.) 

ANN. Ready, Henry, ready! {Turn- 
ing up and taking his hand.) 

HENRY. We’ve such a lot to do, my 
love. And such a little time to do 
it in. Quick. Quick. 

{They go out together. The drum 
starts again very softly, scrubby 
watches them go.) 
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CAVALCADE 


PART ONE 

NOTE ON PART ONE 

In the interim of darkness between Scenes I and II, II and III, 
III and IV, newsboys are heard shouting latest news from the front. 


SCENE I 

Principals— 1899 

Jane Mabryot (aged 31) 

Robert Marryot (aged 35) 

Ellen (aged 25) 

BRmcES (aged 40) 

Scene— The drawing-room of a London house. The room is charmingly 
furnished in the taste of the period. There are two windows at the back 
with a small balcony in front of each of them; apart from this structural 
necessity the decoration and fumitnre, etc,, can be left to the discretion 
of the designer. 

Time— A bout 11.45 p.m. Sunday, December Slst, 1899. 

When the curtain rises, ellen, the parlourmaid, is discovered setting 
the table with a light supper consisting of sandwiches and cake. She is a 
pleasant-looking woman of twenty-five. 

Enter bridges, the butler, with a bottle of champagne in a bucket of 
ice. lie is older than ellen, about forty, with iron-grey hair. 


ELLEN. They won’t need cham- 
pagne if they’ve got ’ot punch, 
will they? 

bridges. You never know; best to 
be on the safe side. 

ELLEN. How was Cook when you 
come up? 

BRIDGES. Rumiing round tliat 
kitchen like a cat on a griddle; 
New Year’s Eve’s gone to ’er ’ead, 
and no mistake. 


ELLEN. She’s been queer all day, 
she says she feels like as if it was 
the end of cveiytJiing, So do I, for 
that matter. 

BRIDGES. Don’t start all that over 
again. 

ELLEN. Oh, AlfredI 
BRIDGES. What? 

ELLEN. I can’t bear to think what 
it’s going to be like when you’ve 
gone. 
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BBiDGES. Well, don’t. 

ELLEN. I can’t ’elp it. 

BBIDGES. It’s no use upsetting your- 
self; tliink of the missus, think of 
all the other soldiers’ wives. You’re 
in the same boat as wot they are. 

ELLEN. You was never cut out for 
a soldier. 

BBIDGES. Never mind what I was 
cut out for. I am one now. 

ELLEN. What’s going to ’appen to 
me and Fanny if anything ’appens 
to you? 

BBIDGES (putting his hands on El- 
len’s shoulders). Look ’ere, old 
girl, you married me for better or 
for worse, didn’t you? 

ELLEN. Yes, but 

BRIDGES. Well, if this turns out to 
be worse, so much the worse, see? 
And if it tons out to be better 

ELLEN. So much the better— yes, a 
fat lot of comfort that is. 

BHEDCES, Look at the missus, with 
a brother out there ever since the 
beginning, and now ’er ’usband 
going, and two growing boys to 
look after. 

ELLEN. Wbats the war for, any- 
how? Nobody wanted to ’ave a war. 

BBmGES. We’ve got to ’ave wars 
every now and then to prove we’re 
top-dog 

ELLEN. This one don’t seem to be 
proving much. 


BRIDGES. ’Ow can you tell sitting at 
’ome 'ere safe and sound? ’Ow can 
you tell what our brave boys are 
suffering out there in darkest Af- 
rica, giving their life’s blood for 
their Queen and country? 

ELLEN. Africa looks very sunny 
and nice in the Illustrated London 
Netos. 

bridges. If this wasn’t New Year’s 
Eve, I’d lose my temper, and that’s 
a fact. 

ELLEN. Well, it wouldn’t be die 
first time. You’d better go and get 
the ’ot punch, they’ll be in in a 
minute. 

bridges. You mark my words, El- 
len, if we didn’t go out and give 
them Boers wot for, they’d be over 
’ere wreakin’ ’avoc and carnage 
before you could say Jack Robin- 
son. 

ELLEN. Oh, get along with you. 
(bridces goes out.) 

(ellen, puis the finishing touches 
to the table and then, going to the 
uHndows, she pulls back the cur- 
tains. ) 

(Enter jane marhyot. She is a 
handsome woman of cibout ihirttj- 
one. She is wearing an evening 
gown and cloak.) 

(Enter bobert, jane’s husband, 
foUotving her. He is older, about 
thirty-five, also in evening dress.) 

JANE (throwing off her cloak). I 
thought we should never get here 
in lime. I’m sure that cabby was 
tipsy, Robert. How nice the table 
looks, Ellen. Wliere did those flow- 
ers come from? 

ELLEN. They’re from Bridges and 
me, ma’am, with our very best 
wishes, I’m sure. 
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jane. Thaiifc you, Ellen, very much jane. After so long. How can you? 
indeed. 


ROBERT. A charming thought, El- 
len. Thank you both. 

ELLEN. Not at aU, sir— it’s— it’s a 
pleasure indeed. 

( ELLEN withdraws from the room 
covered wUh respectful embarrass- 
ment.) 

(jane smiles at Robert.) 

JANE. Small things are so infinitely 
touching, aren’t tfiey? I feel I want 
to cry. Just a few gentle tears to 
usher in the new century. 

ROBERT. Do, by all means, dearest: 
this evening was plaimed senti- 
mentally. 

JANE. Just the two of us saying, 
“Hail and Farewell.’’ 

ROBERT. Not farewell quite yet. 

JANE. Soon— dreadfully soon. 

ROBERT. You looked so beautiful 
at dinner. 

JANE. Did I, Robert? 

ROBERT. You look SO beautiful now. 

JANE. Do I, Robert? 

ROBERT. I expect it’s only that 
dress, really. Very deceiving. 

JANE. Yes, Robert. 

ROBERT. And that ornament in your 
hair. 

JANE. Yes, Robert. 

ROBERT. And the fact that I love 
you so dearly. 


ROBERT. Perhaps you’re hideous 
and ill-dispositioned and tedious, 
really, and I never knew. 

JANE. Perhaps. 

ROBERT. Well, it’s too late now. 
I’m set in the habit of loving you. 
I shall never know the truth. 

JANE. I wonder if the boys are 


ROBERT. Snoring, I expect, 

JANE. Oh, no, Robert; not snoring. 
They both have perfect tonsils. 
Doctor Harrison said so. 

ROBERT. Inherited from their 
mother, dear. You have the most 
exquisite tonsils in the world. 

JANE. You’re in a very ^facetious 
mood, Robert. It shocks me a little. 
This should be a solemn occasion. 
Your bow is crooked, too, and you 
look rafBsh. 

ROBERT. Raffish? 

JANE (suddenly running into his 
arms). Oh, my darling, my dar- 
ling, why must you leave me? I 
shall miss you so. 

ROBERT (smiling and holding her 
tenderly). The Bugle Call, dear, 
the Red, White and Blue — 

Britons never, never, never 
shall be slaves, 

JANE. Don’t tease me— not about 
that. What does it matter about 
the Boers— it can’t matter, really. 
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HOBEET (seriowly). It matters 
about Jim, doesn’t it? He’s out 
there, 

JANE. Yes, I know, I know, but 

POBEHT. But what? 

JANE (leaving his embrace). I’m 
sorry, dear. 1 was nearly behaving 
badly. 

EOBEET. You couldn’t behave badly. 

JANE (lightly). Give liim my love 
if you ever see him, if he’s alive. 

bobeht. Of course he’s alive. 
They’re all alive. They’re bound to 
be relieved soon. 

JANE. Everyone has been saying 
that for weeks. 

EOBEET. Baden Powell’s a fine man. 

JANE. How long will il last, the 
war, I mean? 

EOBEET. It can’t last more than a 
few montlis. 

JANE. Perhaps it will be over before 
you get there. 

EOBEET. Perhaps. 

JANE. I suppose you’d hale that. 
Wouldn’t you? 

EOBEET. Bitterly. 

JANE. Thank Heaven for one thing. 
The boys are too young. They 
Won’t have to fight; Peace and Hap- 
piness for them. Oh, please God, 
Peace and Happiness for them, al- 
ways. (She leans against the win- 
dow and looks out.) 


(Enter beidges with a bowl of 
punch, followed by:) 

(ELLEN entering, carrying a tray 
of punch glasses and almonds arid 
raisins.) 

BEIDGES. It’s started, sir. Just twelve 
o’clock now. 

EOBEET. open the windows quick. 
( EOBEET takes the punch from 
BRIDGES and fils two glasses.) 
(beidges opens the windows wide.) 
(Outside can be heard the grow- 
ing noise of sirens and chimes of 
bells . ) 

( ELLEN and BEIDGES are about to 
go.) 

JANE (suddenly). Slay and drink 
witli us, won’t you? Robert, two 
more glasses. 

BEIDGES. Thank you very much, 
ma’am. 

ELLEN. Thank you, ma’am. 

EOBEET (pouring them two glasses 
of punch). Here you are, Jano, 
Ellen, Bridges. 1900—1900. 

JANE. 1900. 

ELLEN and beidges (together). 
1900. 

(Suddenly jane hears a sound up- 
stairs. She puts down her glass 
hurriedly and:) 

(jane runs out of the room.) 

ELLEN. Il sounded like Master Joe. 

EOBEET (going to the door and 
calling after jane), Deai'est, bring 
them down here. Bring them both 
down. (Coming slowly back into 
the room, smiling) How very im- 
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polite of the twentieth century to (The lights jade as the noise of 
waken the children, chimes and sirens grows louder,} 


SCENE II 

Principals 

Robert 

Jane 

Ellen 

Bridges 

Scene— A Dockside. 

Time— About twelve noon, Saturday, January 27th, 1900. 

Before the stage becomes visible to the audience, down stage on the 
left bridges and ellen appear in a pool of light, bridges is wearing the 
uniform of a Private in the C.I.V. ellen is gaily dressed, hut weeping. 


BRIDGES. Be brave, old woman. 

ELLEN. Oh, Alfred, Alfred, my 
’eart’s breaking. 

BRIDGES. There, there— 111 soon be 
back— you see. 

ELLEN. I can’t bear it. 

BRIDGES. Think of the missus— you’ll 
’ave to look after ’er, you know. 

ELLEN. I can’t think of anything 
but you going out among all them 
awful Boers and lying bleeding yer 
’eart out on the batuefield. 

BRIDGES. Tliat’s a cheerful outlook, 
I will say. 

ELLEN. And Fanny ’aving no father 
and me being widowed for life. 

BRIDGES. You’re getting morbid, 
you know. Fanny’ll be all right, 
and so will you and so will I. She 


was right as rain when I kissed 
her good-bye. See her laugh, eh? 

ELLEN. She didn’t mean to laugh; 
she’s too young to understand. 

BRIDGES. All the better, I say. 1 
could do with a bit of a smile hrom 
you, now you mention it. 

ELLEN. All right-TU try. 

BRIDGES. That’s a girl (He 

kisses her as) ; 

(The lights fade on them and a 
steamer siren sounds loudly.) 
(Down stage on the right hobeht 
and JANE appear in a pool of light . ) 
(ROBERT is in the uniform of a 
C.I.V. officer.) 

(jane is quietly dressed.) 

ROBERT. I think I’d better be get- 
ting aboai’d. 

jane. It’s come at last, hasn’t it— 
this moment? 
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ROBERT. You’ll be very brave, won’t 
you? 

JANE. Take care of yourself, my 
dearest. 

ROBERT. I shall probably be sea- 
sick. 

JANE. Lie down flat on every pos- 
sible occasion. 

ROBERT. I’ll try to remember. 

JANE. Bridges will look after you. 

ROBERT. Perhaps he’ll be lying 
down flat, too. 

JANE. You mustn’t worry about me 
being unhappy when you’ve gone. 
Tm going to keep myself very busy. 
Lady Brandon is organizing an 
enormous relief fund matinee in 
February. She asked me to help 
her, and there’ll be lots of other 
things, too. I shan’t give myself 
time to feel anything except just 
very proud. 

ROBERT. I'll write and telegraph 
whenever it's possible. 

(Pause.) 

JANE. This is hon-id, isn’t it? 

ROBERT. I really must go, 

JANE. Not just for a minute. 

ROBERT. I’m going to kiss you once 
more now, and then I want you to 
turn away and go on talking, so 


that you won’t see me actually 
leave you, 

JANE (in a stifled voice) . Very well, 
my darling. 

(ROBERT mses her lingeringhj.) 
(Turning away and talking rap- 
idly) Edward and Joe were ter- 
ribly anxious to come, too, but I’m 
glad I didn’t bring them really. Joe 
ets over-excited so easily, and 
e’s had a very bad cold, anyhow. 
Edward could have come, I sup- 
pose, really, but that would have 
upset Joe so dreadfully, being left 
alone. Take care of yourself, my 
own dear— you’re not here any 
more, so I can break down a little— 
I felt you go when I said about 
Joe being over-excited— Robert- 
Robert 

(ROBERT has disappeared into the 
surrounding darkness. As she turns 
the lights so up and Robert is 
seen threading his way through 
the crowd to the ship's gangway. 
BRIDGES is waiting for him, and 
they go aboard together, jane 
walks over to ellbn, who is sob- 
bing bitterly, and puts her aims 
round her. The crowd is cheering 
wildly, although several mothers 
and sweethearts and wives are 
weeping. ) 

(The steamer gives a short blast 
on Us siren.) 

(A band strikes up “Soldiers of 
the Queen.’') 

(The decks of the ship are lined 
with waving soldiers.) 

(The gangway is pulled away. 
Slowly the ship begins to move 
as:) 

(The lights fade.) 
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SCENE III 


Principals 

Jane Mabhyot 
Margabet Harris 
Edith Harris (aged 10) 

Edward (aged 12) 

Job (aged 8) 

Ellen 

Scene— T he same as Scene L 

Time— A feouf five o’clock on the afternoon of Friday, May 18th, 1900. 

When the lights go up edwahd and joe marhyot and edith Harris 
are discovered playing soldiers on the jloor. edward is aged twelve, joe 
eig/it, and edith Harris cd>out ten. 


JOE {shooting ojf a cannon). Bang 
—bang, bang, bang. 

EDITH {giving a little squeak) . Oh 
—oh, dearl 

EDWARD. How many? 

EDITH. Seven. 

EDWARD {curtly). Good! You’d bet- 
ter retreat. 

EDITH. I don’t know how. 

JOE. I’m going to shoot again. 

EDITH. I do wish you wouldn’t. 
I’ve only got fourteen left. 

JOE {yelling). Bang, bang, bang! 
Dirty old &uger— dirty old Kru- 
ger — 

EDWARD. Shut upl How dare you 
fire without orders. 


JOE {saluting). I’m sony, Bobs. 
EDITH. Edward. 

EDWARD, what? 

EDITH. Need I always be the Boers? 
EDWARD. Yes. 

EDITH. Why? 

JOE. Because you’re a girl— only a 
girl. Bang, bang, bangl 

EDITH {struggling with her cannon 
and ammunition). I’ll teach you, 
you mean little pigi Bang, bang, 

bangl Therel Bang 

{The cannon sticks, so edith 
throws it at joe’s battalion, annihU 
lating about -fifty soldiers.) 

JOE {yelling) . It's not fair. 

EDWARD. Be quiet. Edith, that war 
cheating. 
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EDITH (in tears). I’m sick o£ being 
the Boers— I’ll never be the Boers 
again, never as long as I live I 
(The door opens.) 

(Enter jane, looking obviously wor- 
ried and nervy.) 

(Enter mabgahet habius, follow- 
ing JANE. She is a nicely dressed 
woman of about thirty.) 

JANE. Children, why on eaith are 
you making such an awful noise? I 
heard you right down in the hall. 
Edith, what’s the matter? Joe be 
quiet. 

EDWARD. Editli doesn't like being 
the Boers— she’s mutinied. 

JANE. So I should tliink. 

JOE. Bang, bang, bang! 

(joe throws Edith’s cannon back 
at her and hits her on the knee.) 
(EDITH screams.) 

(jane slaps JOE sharply.) 

JANE. You’re a naughty, wicked, 
little boy. You go upstali's this 
minute. 

■(MARGARET rushes to EDITH and 
•proceeds to comfort her.) 

MABCAHET. Edith, don’t cry— it 
•couldn’t have hurt you so very 
•much. 

•JANE. I can’t bear it. Go away, all 
lof you. Edward, take Joe away. 

EDWARD. Sorry, mum. 

JANE. Can’t you play any other 
game but soldiers, soldiers— soldiers 
hurting each other— killing each 
other? Go away from me— go away 

—go away— go away 

(MARGARET, Seeing that jane is in a 
■ bad state of nerves, bustles all three 
children out of the room.) 


MARGARET. Go along, all of you. 
Edith, I’m ashamed of you, making 
such a fuss. It’s only a tiny little 
scratch. Go upstairs and ask nurse 
to put some Pommade Devigne on 
it. Go along, now. 

(Exeunt edith, edward and joe.) 
(MARGARET sliiits the door after the 
children and comes back to jane.) 
(jane is wearily removing her hat 
in front of a mirror.) 

(A barrel organ in the street strikes 
up "Soldiers of the Queen.") 

jane. There’s no escape anywhere, 
is there? 

MARGARET. Shall I ihrow him some- 
thing? 

jane. Make him go away. 
(MARGARET goBs to the uHndow 
and out on to the balcony.) 

MARGARET. Hil Hll 
(The organ stops.) 

Will you please go away fuither 
down the street? (Throwing some 
money out and returning into the 
room) He’s moving off. Do sit 
down, Jane dear, you’ve been 
standing up all the afternoon. 

JANE (sitting down). WiH these 
days never end? 

(The barrel organ starts again, but 
much further off.) 

MARGARET. News Will come soon. 

JANE. I don’t believe I shall see 
cither of them ever again. 

MARGARET. Don’t give way to de- 
spair, Jane. It’s foolish. You must 
have courage. 

JANE. It’s much easier to be brave 
when there’s something to hear. 
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something definite; this long sus- 
pense, these dragging, dragging 
weeks of waiting are horrible. The 
two people I love best in the world, 
so remote from me, beyond reach 
of my love, probably suffering— 
it’s dreadful, dreadful 

MAHGABET. Mafeking is bound to 
be relieved within the next few 
days, all the papers say so. 

JANE. They’ve been saying so for 
months— meanwhile Jim is dying 
there slowly, by indies, stai'vation 
and disease and honor. I can’t bear 
to think of it and yet I can’t stop 
thinking. I wake at night and see 
his face, as he was when he was 
a little boy. He was always aw- 
fully plucky, my little brother, and 
so very, veiy dear to me. {She 
breaks down.) 

{Enter ellen with tea, She places 
it on the table and looks enquir- 
ingly at MABGABET. ) 

( MAHGABET shakes her head.) 

MABGABET. No news yet, Ellen. 
We’ve been standing outside the 
Mansion House for hours, and 
then we went to Fleet Stieet to the 
newspaper offices. 

ELLEN {to jane) . Havc a nice cup 
of tea, ma’am, it’ll make you feel 
better. 

JANE. Thanlc you, Ellen. 

ELLEN. There ain’t no cause to 
worry about the master, ma’am; 
he’s all right. I feel it in me bones. 
You see, lie’s got my Alfred with 
’im, and if anything ’appened to 
either of them we’d be bound to 
’ear from one of them, if you know 
what I mean, 
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JANE. You must be fearfully wor- 
ried, too, Ellen. 

ELLEN. Well, on and off, I am, but 
I say to myself— no news is good 
news, and what must be must be, 
and you’d never believe how it 
cheers me up. 

(ellen goes out.) 

MABGABET. PoOt Ellcnl 
(A newsboy runs by, shouting.) 

JANE {jumping up). Quiekl Quick 
Give me a halfpenny. 

(jane lushes on to the balcony and 
leans over.) What is it, Ellen— 
what is it? 

(ellen apparently answers "noth- 
ing much," and jane returns wea- 
rily), Ellen’s up those area steps 
like lightning every time a paper 
boy passes. No news is good news. 
What must be must be. Oh, Godl 
(MABGABET gets up With Oil oir of 
determination.) 

MAHGABET. Now, look here, Jane. 
I’m going now, and I shall be back 
at a quarter to seven. 

JANE. A quarter to seven— why? 

MABGABET. We’re going out to dine 
at a restaurant and we’re going to 
a tlieatre. 

JANE. A restaurant! A theatre! I 
couldn’t! 

MAHGABET. You could and you will 
—it’s senseless sitting at home all 
by yourself fretting and worrying, 
and it doesn’t do any good. I’fl get 
Ronnie James to take us, and if he 
can’t, we’ll go by ourselves, and I 
don’t care what people say. We’ll 
go to something gay— they say 
“Mirabelle” is very good. 
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JANE. I can't, Margaret— it’s very 
sweet of you, but I really can’t. 

MABGAHET. I am HOW going home 
to have a bath and put on my new 
Redfem model, and I shall be back 
at a quarter to seven. 

JANE. Margaret— no, really, I 

MAHGAHET (kissitig jane). Don’t 
argue— j'ust do what you’re told. 

JANE. I haven’t anything to wear. 

MAHGAHET. Nonsensel You have 
your blue "Worth” and if that won’t 
do, put on your presentation gown, 
feathers and alll 

JANE. Margaret, don’t bo so silly. 

MAHGAHET. I mean it— It’s a gesture. 
Robert and Jim would hate to think 
of you weeping and wailing. 
They’re being gallant enough. We’d 


better try and be gallant, too. We’ll 
dine at Ae Cafd Royal. 

JANE. Margaretl 

MAHGAHET. Be ready at a quarter to 
seven. 

(MAHGAHET goss ouf. JANE makes a 
movement to call mahgahet back 
and then subsides into her chair. 
Suddenly directly under the win- 
dow another barrel organ strikes up 
“Soldiers of the Queen." jane 
jumps up arid runs to the window.) 

JANE (on balcony). Go on, then- 
play louder— play louderl Soldiers 
of the Queen— wounded and dying 
and suffering for the Queenl Play 
louder, play louder! 

(She comes back into the room 
laughing hysterically and proceeds 
to kick the children's toy soldiers 
all over the room: finally collapsing 
on to the sofa in a storm of tears 
as;) 

(The lights fade.) 


SCENE IV 


Principals 

Jane 

Mahgahet 

MmAHEXXE 

Ada 

Edgah 

Tom Jolly 

Six C.I,V. Gihls 

Chohos 

Stage Manager 


Scene— A theatre. 

Time— About 9 p.m. Friday, May 18th, 2900. 

Before the lights go up, a spotlight illuminates jane and margaret in 
evening cloaks and gowns sitting in a stage box left. When the lights go 
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up, it is seen that they are watching a typical musical comedy of the 
period. 

A Sextette of ample girls are singing a song cdUed “The Girls of the 
C,I.V.,” dressed rakishly in C.I.V. uniforms. 

We’re the girls of the C.I.V. 

Form fours, get in line, one two three. 

For our bravery is such 

That the Boers won’t like it much 

When we chase them across the veldt and teach them double Dutch 
We’re the girls of the C.I.V. 

And we’re out for a lark and a spree 
In our uniforms so stunning 
We shall soon have Kruger running 
From the girls of the C.I.V. 

The Scene on the stage is excessioely rural, with apple blossom pre- 
dominating. When the girls have finished their number, they bounce 
off and: 

The leading lady, mirabbixe, enters. She is in reality a Princess, but 
has disguised herself as a farm girl in order that she might conceivably 
find a young man to love her for herself alone. Her costume is charming 
but slightly inappropriate for manual labour, 

She is met down stage by lieut. edgah ttheli., b.n., a wooden young 
man with an excellent tenor voice. 


EDCAB (saluting). We meet again. 

MiRABELLE (curtseyitig) . Yes, in- 
deed. 

EDCAB. It seems a sin that beauty 
so rare should be hidden for ever 
in this small covmtry village. 

MIRABELLE. Flatteieil 

EDGAR. No, no, I mean it. 

MIRABELLE. You are a sailor, sir, 
and I have been warned about 
sailors. 

EDGAR. What have they told you? 

AiiRABELLE. That sailors are fickle, 
and that when they have loved a 


maid they sail away and leave her 
lonely. 

EDGAR. Do you believe that? 

MIRABELLE. I hardly know. 

EDGAR. Dearest, dearest Mirabelle 
—my heart is at your feet, 

MIRABELLE (gaily). Fick it up, sir, 
pick it up. 

EDGAR. Ah, do not tease me. Look 
into my eyes— can you not see the 
lovelight shining there? 

MIRABELLE. I know nothing of love. 

EDGAR. Let me teach you. 

MIRABELLE. I know nothing of life. 
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MIRABELLE WALTZ 

LOVER OF MY DREAMS 

SHE. A simple country maid am 7, 

As innocent as any f.otoer. 

The great big world has 
pass’d me by. 

No lover comes my way to 
greet me shyly in my 
bower. 

HE. Oh, say not sol 

Such modesty enchants me: 

Could I but stay to while 
away with you a happy 
hour. 

SHE. It must he Spring that -fills 
my heart to overflowing. 

Ah, whither am I going? 

What is the voice that seems 
to say; 

Be kind to love, don’t let him 
caU to you unknowing. 

BE. If true love comes to you 
don’t turn your face away. 

SHE. Maybe ’tis something in the 
air; 

For Spring is made for lovers 
only. 

HE. Live for the moment and 
take care 

Lest love should fly and leave 
us lonely. 

BOTH. AA, if love should leave us 
lonely. 

BEFHAIN 

SHE. AU my life I have been wait- 
ing 

Dreaming ages through; 

Untd to^u I suddenly dis- 
cover 


The form and face of he who 
is my lover. 

No more tears and hesitat- 
ing; 

Fate has sent me you. 

Time and tide can never 
sever 

Those whom love has bound 
forever. 

Dear lover of my Dreams 
come true. 

HE. AU my life I have been wait- 
ing, 

SHE. All my life I have been wait- 
ing, 

HE. Dreaming ages through; 

SHE. Dreaming ages through; 

HE. Until today I suddenly dis- 
cover 

SHE. Until today I suddenly dis- 
co oer 

HE. The form and face of she 
who is my lover. 

SHE. The form and face of he 
who is my lover. 

HE. No more tears and hesitating; 

SHE. No more tears and hesitating; 

HE. Fate has sent me you— Time 
and tide can never sever, 

SHE. Fate has sent me you and 
fide can never sever 

HE. Those whom love has hound 
for ever, 

SHE. Those whom love has bound 
for ever, 
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«B. Dear lover of my Dreams 
come true, 

SHE. Dear lover of my Dreams 
come true, 

BOTH. Dear lover of my 
Dreams come true. 

Dear lover of my Dreams 
come true. 

Dear lover of my Dreams 
come true. 

(Enter tom jolly, comedian. He is 
•dressed as a common sailor.) 

(Enter ada with tom (soubrette). 
She is dressed as a dairymaid.) 

TOM. If I make a noise like a cow 
—would you kiss me? 

ADA (laughing). Perhaps. 

TOM. Moo— moo. (He tries to kiss 
her.) 

ADA. No, nol I’m frightened of 
bulls. 

TOM. If I make a noise like a sheep 
—then? 

ADA. Wlio knowsi 

TOM. Baa, baa, baa 

ADA. No, no— no good at all. 

TOM. ril sing, then. Sailing, sailing, 
over the bounding main! 

ADA. I’ll kiss you now. I love donk- 
eys! 

FUN OF THE FARM 

VERSE 

ADA. Tho’ sailors are so brave and 
bold. 

It really must be dreadfully 
cold 

To sail across the sea. 


TOM. I quite agree, 

1 quite agree, 

Tm sick of ifie ocean wild 
and free, 

Heigho, heigho, this is the 
place for me. 

ADA. Now I am weary of the town 
And feel inclined to settle 
down 

A milk pail on my arm. 

TOM. I feel afraid, 

A London maid 
Would never know how the 
eggs are laid. 

ADA. Td find a cow 

And milk ’td the pail was 
full, 

TOM. I’d shear the sow 

And probably milk the 
bull 

BOTH. You must agree 

That it woiM be 
The height of true rusticity 
If you and I should settle on 
on a farm. 

REFRAIN 

BOTH. Oh, the Fun of the Farm- 
yard, 

The roosters are crow- 
ing. 

The cattle are lowing. 
The turkeys go gobbly gob- 
bly goo; 

This really is an alarm yard. 

ADA- Like little Bo-Peep, 

I lose my sheep. 

And cannot find them any- 
where. 

TOM. I ought to be shot. 

For I forgot 

To coax the horse to meet 
the mare. 
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BOTH. 

Who left the canary 
Locked up in the dairy? 

ADA. 

Cheep, cheep, cheep, 
cheep. 

TOM. 

Snort, snort, snort, snort. 

ADA. 

Moo, moo, moo, moo. 

TOM. 

Cock a doodle doodle 
dol 

BOTH. 

Oh, dear, far from being a 
calm yard. 

Quack, quack, quack, 
quack. 

All the fun of the farm. 


TOM. Tell me something, Ada. 


ADA, What? 

TOM. You’re no dairymaid, are you? 

ADA. Mr. Inquisitive. 

TOM. What are you? 

ADA (curtseying). Lady’s maid to 
the Princess Mirabelle. 

(MmABELLK enters unobserved at 
the back.) 

TOM. The Princess! Then he’ll win 
his bet, after all. 

ADA. Who? What bet? 

TOM. Lieutenant Edgar. All the 
officers of the ship wagered him 
, that he would not win the hand 
I of the Princess Mirabelle. Ho said 
he’d marry her if she was ugly as 
sin; he needs the money. 

(edgah enters.) 

EDGAR. What are you doing here, 
Tom? 

TOM, Just fanning! (Laugh.) 


MIBABELI.E. Stop! 

(Enter full chorus.) 

FINALE 

CHORUS. What is~uihat ts the 
matter here? 

MIRABELI.E. Kind friends, you 

heard my call. 
And so I thank you all 
For while you chatter 
here 

My heart has been be~ 
trayed. 

EDGAR. Ah, no— not so. 

What foolish words 

you scatter here. 
’Tie naught but your 
pride that’s hurt 
I am afraid. 

CHORUS. Who can he be, 

’Tis plain to see, 

He seems to know 
her well. 

Who is this man 
Who dares offend 
The Princess Mira- 
beUe? 

MIRABELLE. You’vB lied to me and 
cheated me. 

ADA. Madame, don’t let him 

see 

Your poor heart break- 
ing. 

EDGAR. Whate’er the future 

he. 

True hue you are mis- 
taking. 

WALTZ REFRAIN FINALE 

AU my life I have been dreaming. 

Now my dreams must die. 
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Within my heart 1 feU a song 
awaken. 

And now I f,nd a melody forsaken. 
All your vows were base and 
scheming, 

AH our Love’s a lie. 

Cruelly you would deceive me. 
All I say to you ts . . . 

(Enter stage manager, who raises 
his hand for silence.) 

STAGE MANAGER. Ladies and gen- 
demen— Mafeking has been re- 
lieved. 
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(jane in her box utters a cry of 
relief.) 

(The players on the stage cheer 
wildly and the lights fade.) 

( The cheering is ^ard through the 
darkness; when the lights come up 
the audience is discovered cheer- 
ing, waving hats and handker- 
chiefs, and programmes are flutter- 
ing from the crowded balconies; 
some of the audience join hands 
and sing “Auld Lang Syne." The 
lights fade.) 


SCENE V 


Principals 

Mbs. Snapper 

Cook 

Annie 

Ellen 

Bridces 

Cabby 

Scene— T he kitchen of a London house. It is a typical basement kitchen. 
There is a door at the back opening on to the area steps, also two win- 
dows. Another door communicating with the upper parts of the house, 
and a small door leading into the scullery. 

Time— About S p.m. Monday, January 21st, 1901. 

When the lights go up cook is making toast in front of the range. 

MRS. snapper (ellen’s Mother) is sitting on a chair beside a mail-cart 
in which reposes (mercifully invisible to the audience) the infant fanny. 

ANNIE, a scuUery^maid, stands about with her mouth open, obviously 
in a state of considerable excitement, occasionally putting ineffective fin- 
ishing touches to the table. 


COOK. ’Ere, Annie, 'old this fork a 
minute, or we’ll have to call the 
Fire Brigade to put my face out. 
( ANNIE tokes the fork, cook fans 
herself with her apron.) 


MBS. s. I once knew a woman 
whose front 'air cau^t fire when 
she was making toast, and before 
you could coimt ten die ’ole room 
was ablaze. They’d never ’ave been 
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able to recomise her remains if it 
’adn’t been for ’er cameo brooch. 

COOK. They must ’ave known who 
she was. (Coming over to the mail- 
cart) And ’ow’s her ladyship— 
who’s a lovely girl, eh? Don’t bium 
that toast, Annie. (She clicks her 
tongue at the infant fanny) Yer 
dad’s cornin’ ’ome, ducks, safe and 
sound. (She chants in order to en- 
tertain fanny) Safe and sound, 
safe and sound. 

MRS. s. I only ’ope ’e is safe and 
sound. I’m sure. 

COOK. Tire telegram said ’e was. 

MBS. s. Maybe it was a lie to spare 
Ellen’s feelings. 

COOK. You’re a cheerful one, I must 
say. 

MRS. s. When I was a girl a friend 
of mine’s ’usband come back un- 
expected from the Crimen with no 
legs at all. 

(This is too much for annie, who 
drops the ^oast and goes off into 
snuffles of laughter,) 

COOK. Stop it, Annie— now look 
what you’ve done— cut another 
piece, quick, they’ll be ’ere in a 
minute. 

MRS. s. I do ’ope Ellen didn’t cry 
at the station, it does make her nose 
so red. 

COOK. Alfied will be so pleased to 
see ’er ’e won’t mind if it’s red or 
blue. Come on, Aimie, ’urry. 

ANNIE. ’Ere they are. 

COOK. ’Ere, quick! 'The rosette for 
baby. (She rushes to the dresser 


and snatches up a red, tohito and 
blue rosette) You pin it on ’er, 
Mrs. Snapper, while I tidy me ’air. 

ANNIE (at toindow). They’ve come 
in a cab. Oo-crl 

( There is a great air of tension and 
excitement in the kitchen, while 
Ellen’s and bruiges’ legs appear 
down the area steps. The cabby 
follows with bridges’ kit-bag, 
which is dumped in the passage, 
BRIDGES enters first, looking very 
hale and hearty.) 

bridges (entering). You settle the 
cab, Ellen, 1 want to see my love- 
a-duck. ’Alio, Cook— ’alio, Ma— 
whore’s my ghl? (He kisses cook 
and MBS. SNAPPEn, and then puts 
his head inside the pram) ’Alio, 
Fanny. Coo, 'aven’t you grown. 
Ma, you ’aven’t ’arf bin feedin’ ’er 
up. (He makes delighted gurgling 
noises and prods the baby with his 
finger) See ’er laugh— .she knows 
’er dad. (lie puts his head inside 
again apparently kissing her heart- 
ily. ELLEN comes in flushed and 
happy. ) 

ELLEN. I lliought that ti-ain would 
never come— an whole hour I 
waited— an’ all the people yellin’ 
and screamin’. ’Ere, Alfred, lake 
yer great ’ead out of that pram, 
you’U frighten ’er. 

BRIDGES (withdrawing). She knows 
me, that’s wot— she knows ’er old 
dad. Look at ’er rosette and all, 
smart as my eye. (He turns and 
sees annie) ’Ere, who’s this? We 
’aven’t ’ad tire pleasme. 

ELLEN, This is Annie. 

BRIDGES. ’Ullo, Annie. 
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ANNIE (giggling)- Welcome ’ome, 
Mr. Bridges, (annie and bmdges 
shake hands.) 

ebioges (putting his arm round 
MRS. snapper). Well, Ma, ’ow’s 
eveiything? 

MBS. s. I mustn’t grumble. 

bbidges. So I should just think not. 
I got a smprise for you. 

MBS. s. What is it? 

bbidges. Ellen knows; I told ’er in 
the cab. Tell ’er, Ellen. 

ELLEN. No, you. Go on. 

BBIDGES. Well, you know I said in 
my letters about a lad called Smart 
— Lrbert Smart. 

COOK. Yes. Ellen read your letters 
aloud. 

BBIDGES. Not all of ’em, I ’ope. 

ELLEN. Get on with you, you never 
let yourself go further than a P.S. 
and a couple of crosses. 

BBIDGES. Well, ’Elbert Smart’s got 
a pub, sec, and he’s staying out in 
A&ica, and I’ve bought it from ’im 
cheap, see? So much a year until 
it’s paid off. We always wanted to 
’ave somewhere of our own, and 
you can come and live with us, 
Ma— ’ow’s that suit? 

MBS. s. A pub— is it a respectable 
pub? 

bridges. All depends ’ow you be- 
have, Ma, you know what you are 
when you’ve ’ad a couple. 


MBS. s. (sniggering) , Oh, Alfred, 
’ow can you? 

BRIDGES. Well, what d'you think 
about it? 

MBS. s. It sounds lovely— but ’ow 
about them upstairs? 

BBmGES. That’s all right. I took the 
master into me confidence. He 
wished me luck. 

MBS. s. (breaking down). Oh, dear, 
I can ’ardly believe it, not 'aving 
to live alone any more— oh, dear! 

BBIDGES. ’Ere, cheer up, Ma. Come 
on, ’ave a cup of tea. There ain’t 
nothing to cry about. Let’s all 'ave 
tea, for God’s sake. Come on. Cook, 
me old girl— ’ow’d you like to be a 
barmaid, eh? 

(They all sit down to tea, a grand 
tea with eggs and shrimps. Every- 
body is tcming at once. Sudderily 
the cry of a newsboy outside cuts 
through their conversation. ) 

BRIDGES. What’s ’e yelling about? 

COOK (giving annie a halfpenny). 
"Ere, Annie, go and get one, quick. 
(annie runs out of the area steps. 
There is silence in the kitchen.) 

bbidges. What’s up? What’s the 
matter? 

ELLEN. It isn’t anything lo concern 
us. 

COOK. Ellen, ’ow can you— it con- 
cerns the whole country. 

(annie comes clattering hack with 
the paper, bbidges snatches paper 
from ANNIE and reads it.) 
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BRIDGES {reading). Whewl The 
Queen— it says she’s sinkingl 

MRS. s. There now— I told you so. 

COOK {taking paper). Let’s ’ave a 
look. 

ANNIE. She’s very old, ain’t she? 


COOK. Be quiet, Annie. What's that 
got to do with it? 

ANNIE. Well, I never seen ’er. 

BRIDGES. I 'ave— driving along Bird- 
cage Walk once— years ago. Cool 
England won’t ’arf seem funny 
witliout the QueenI 
{The lights fade out.) 


SCENE V I 


Principals 

Robert 

Jane 

Margaret 

Edith 

Edward 

Joe 

Scene— K ensington Gardens. There is a row of high railings down stage 
so that the audience can see through them the trees and shrubs and 
seats and people and dags. 

Time— About noon, Sunday, January 27th, 1901. 

During the course of this scene there should be no word spoken. Every- 
one is in black and they walk slowly as though perpetually conscious of 
the countnfs mourning. Even the children are in black and one woman 
leading a large brown dog has tied an enormous black crepe bow on to 
his collar. 

ROBERT and JANE uxilk slowly from the left, followed by Edward and 
(OE. 

MARGARET HARRIS and EDITH cotm from right. 

They all meet and carry on a subdued conversation for a moment 
centre, and then part and go their different ways as: 

The lights fade on the scene. 
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SCENE VII 


’ Principtds 

Jane 

Mahgaret 

Edwabd 

Joe 

Edith 

Ellen 

Bridces 

Cook 

Annie 

ScENK— Drawing-room of a London House. 

Time- About noon, Saturday, February 2nd, 1901, 

When the lights go up, the children, edwabd, joe and edith, aU in 
black, are discovered out on the balcony. 

MAHGAHET and JANE are seated on the sofa. 

There is a smdl table beside mabgabet and jane on which there is 
hot cocoa and cake. 


JOE (on balcony). Mum, mum, 
there’s a policeman on a lovely 
white horsel 

JANE. Don’t jump about, darling, 
and get hot and excited. Edward, 
Iceep Joe as quiet as possible. 

EDWAHD. All right, mum. 

JANE. More cocoa, Margaret? 

MAHGAHET. No, thank you, dear. 

JANE. I feel listless and sad, as 
though her death were a personal 
grief. Strange, isn’t it? 

MAHGAHET. I think everyone feels 
that. (She rises and goes to the 
window) All those crowds and 
■crowds of people; they’ve been 


waiting for hours so patient and 
quiet. There’s hardly a sound. 

joe (running in). Mum, could I 
ever be a policeman? 

JANE. Perhaps, darling— if you’re 
good. 

JOE. Are all policemen good? 

JANE. Yes, dear, as good as gold. 

JOE. Why did Queen Victoria die, 
mump 

JANE. Because she was a very old 
lady, and very tired. 

JOE. Could I have another piece of 
cake? 
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JANE. You won’t be able to eat any 
luncheon. 

JOE. rd rather have the cake. 

JANE (smiling). Very well, dien— a 
small piece. Take some out to Ed- 
ward and Edith. 

JOE. Thanks, mum, (joe dashes out 
on to the balcony with the cake.) 

MABCARET. How pToud you must 
feel, Jane. All your liuublcs are 
over— Robert’s home, Jim’s home. 
Robert has a V.C. 

JANE. Jim ought to have a V.C. Loo. 
All those dreadful months. 

EDWARD (rushing in) . They’re com- 
ingl They’re comingl Quick— quick! 

JANE (rising ) , Run and fetch Ellen 
and Bridges and Cook. 

(EDWARD tears out of the room, joe 
rushes in.) 

JOE. Mum, please come out. I 
dropped a bit of cake. I couldn’t 
help it— Edward pushed me. 

(jane goes out and looks over. An 
uninteUigible voice is heard be- 
low.) 

JANE (leaning over) . I’m very sorry, 
it was an accident. (The voice 
mumbles something) He didn’t 
throw it— he dropped it. ll was an 
accident. (She comes in again) Did 
you throw it, Joe, on purpose? (joe 
hongs his head) You’re a very 
naughty little boy indeed, and I’ve 
a very good mind not to let you 
see the procession at all. 

(edith comes in. Following edith 
are edwabd, elden, ERrooEs, cook 
and ANNIE, very smartened up.) 

EDWARD. Mum, will father be rid- 
ing in the beginning part or the 
end part? 


JANE. The beginning, I think. Cook, 
you’d belter come out here, Annie, 
too. Ellen, look after them, will 
you? Bridges, oughtn’t you to be 
wearing a coat, it’s very cold? 

BRIDGES. I’m all right, thank you, 
ma’am. Warm as toast. 

EDWARD (on balcony). Here they 
come— quickly, mum! 

(Everybody crowds out on to the 
two balconies. There is dead si- 
lence and then far away the solemn 
music of the Dead March is heard. 
As it draws nearer the children 
jump about excitedly.) 

JOE (suddenly). Look, look— ihcro’s 
father— there’s father! 

jane, Shhiil Joe, be quiet— keep 
still. (The procession continues. 
Suddenly there is an outburst of 
cheering from the crowd which is 
instantly subdued) Thai’s Lord 
Roberts. He held up his hand to 
stop them cheering. 

JOE. Is that Bobs, mum— is that 
Bobs? 

EDWARD. Look, look— one-armed 
Giilard. Oh, mother, look 

JANE. Shhhl Now then, Joe, Ed- 
ward, stand absolutely still— to at- 
tention, like father showed you. 
(The BOYS stand rigid with their 
hands to their sides, bridges stands 
rigid with his hands to his side, on 
the other balcony. The music swells 
as the hand pas.scs directly under- 
neath them. As it begins to die 
away cook bursts into tears.) 

jane. Five kings riding behind her. 

joe. Mum, slio must have been a 
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SCENE VIII 


Principals 

Robert 

Jane 

Duchess of Chubt 
Major Domo 

ScKNB— The Grand Staircase of a London house. The head of the staircase 
is down stage. The stairs descending downwards and out of sight. Behind 
the well of the staircase, can be seen between columns, the. beautifully 
decorated ballroom in which an orchestra is playing the popular waltzes 
of the day and people are dancing. The Ball « in full swing. 

About 11 p.m. Thursday, May 14th, 1903. 

When the lights go up, the full splendour of a typical Edwardian Ball 
should, if possible, burst upon the audience. 

On the right and left of the staircase a balustraded balcony leads to 
the ballroom at the entrance of which footmen stand with programmes 
to hand to the guests. 

The DUCHESS op chxtrt stands near the head of the stairs. 

Near the duchess of chuht stands the major domo, who announces 
each guest in stentorian tones. 

There is a steady babel of conversation and music, but above it all can 
be heard the names of guests as they are announced. One by one, or 
sometimes escorted, come the great beauties of the day. They are all re- 
ceived by the duchess and then make their way towards the ballroom. 
Finally the major domo announces; “sir hobeht and lady marryot” 
and; 

ROBERT and JANE appear, hobert with ftdl decorations, and jane in an 
elaborate ball gown. As they are received by their hostess; 

The lights fade and the curtain falls. 


END of part I 
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PART TWO 


SCENE I 
Principals 

Jane 

Edwabd (aged 18) 

Ellen 

Fanny (aged 7) 

Mbs. Snapper 
George 
Flo 
Bridges 

Scene— rfte Bar Parlour of a London pub. 

Time— About 5 p.m. Saturday, June 16th, 1906, 

When the curtain lises High Tea is just over. Seated round the table 
are jane, edwabd, mhs. snapper, flo and geohge Grainger, flo and 
GEORGE are very smartly got up. ellen is seated at the piano with her 
back to the room, fanny {aged 7) is dancing. When the dance is fin- 
ished everyone applauds. 


JANE. She dances beautifully, Ellen. 
Come here, dear, (fanny goes to 
her) I knew you when you were a 
little tiny baby. 

FLO. She’s a bom dancer, if you 
ask me— haighly talented, hai^y. 

ELLEN (leaving the piano). She 
certainly does love it. On the go 
all day she is, jigging about. 

MRS. s. Can I press you to another 
cup, your ladyship? 

JANE. No, thank you, we really 
must be going in a moment. 

FLO (to edwabd). ’Ow was Hox- 


ford when you left it, Mr. Mar- 
ryott? 

EDWARD. Awfully nice. 

FLO. I’ve never been there mayself, 
but George ’as, haven’t you, 
George? 

GEORGE. Oh, yes, nice place, Ox- 
ford. Very antique— if you know 
what I mean. 

ELLEN. I’m so glad to 'ear the mas- 
ter, Sir Robert, is well. 

JANE. He was so sorry not to be 
able to come down, but as you 
know, he’s a very busy man these 
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days. He wished very specially to 
be remembered to you and your 
husband. Hell be sorry to hear that 
he’s ill. 

GEORGE. 1111 Alf illl What’s wrong 
with him? 

(MRS. SNAPPER nudges GEORGE Vio- 
lently. ELLEN speaks hurriedly.) 

ELLEN. Before you and Flo come, 
George, I was explaining to ’er 
Ladyship about poor Alfred’s bad 
leg. 

GEORGE. Bad leg? 

MRS. s. (frowning at george). Yes, 
very bad— ’e’s been in ’orrible 
agony since Sunday. 

GEORGE. Where is 'e? 

ELLEN. Upstairs in bed. 

GEORGE. I’ll pop up and see 'im. 

ELLEN. He’s asleep now. 

FLO. 'Ow did ’e come to ’ave the 
haccidentP 

MRS, s. (firndy and with great em- 
phasis). Cycling, Flo. He was cy- 
cling and ’e fell orf. 

FLO. I didn’t know ’e 'ad a cycle. 

MRS. s. ’E ’asn’t any more. 

JANE (rising). Well, you will tell 
him how sorry we were not to have 
seen him, won’t you? And I do 
hope he’ll soon be quite well again. 
Come along, Edward. We really 
must go now. 

EDWARD (rising). All right. Mother. 
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ELLEN. It was so kind of you, 
ma’am, to come all this way to see 
us and to bring Fanny that lovely 
doU, and everything. Fanny, come 
and say good-bye to ’er ladyship. 
(fanny makes an abortive effort 
at a curtsey, jane bends down and 
kisses FANNY.) 

JANE. Good-bye, Fanny. (To mi.s. 
snapper) Good-bye, Mrs. Snapper. 
(She shakes hands) Good-%e. 
(She bows to flo and george.) 

FLO. Pleased to ’ave made your 
acquaintance. I’m sme. 

JANE (to ELLEN). Good-bye, Ellen, 
it’s been deh’ghtful seeing you 
again, and to find you well and 
happy. Don’t fail to remember me 
to Bridges; my husband and I miss 
you bom still; it seems only yester- 
day that you were with us. 

ELLEN. We miss you, too, ma’am. 

JANE. Time changes many things, 
but it can’t change old friends, can 
it? 

ELLEN (emotionally). No, ma’am. 
Oh, no, ma’am. 

(EDWARD, who has been saying his 
good-bye to mrs. snapper and flo 
and GEORGE, joins jane.) 

EDWARD. Good-bye, EUen. Good 
luck. 

ELLEN. Good-bye, Master Edward. 

Thank you for coming 

(jane and edward are about to 
leave when the street door bursts 
open and bridges staggers into the 
room. He looks unkempt and un- 
shaven, and is obviously drunk. 
There is a moment of horrible si- 
lence. BRIDGES sees jane and ed- 
ward and puUs up short.) 
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ELLEN (ill agonised tones). Oh, Al- 
fred! 

BRIDGES. Owl So that’s why you 
wash trying to get me out of the 
way 

MBS, s, Alfred Bridges, be’ave your- 
self and take yer ’at orf. 

BRIDGES (bowing low to jane). 
Pleashed to see you again, milady, 
I’m shure— welcome to our ’ovel. 
(He lurches toward jane, jane 
makes an Instinctive movement 
away from bridges, bridges draws 
himself up unsteadily) Owl I shec 
proud and ’aughty, are we 

ELLEN (wildly). Alfred, stop iti 
Stop ill 

JANE (suddenly coming forward 
and taking both ellen’s hands in 
hers). Ellen— dear Ellen— I’m so 
very, very, sorry, and 1 quite un- 
derstand. Pleaso don’t be upset and 
let me come and see you again 
soon, (jane goes out loith ed- 
WAHD. Again there is silence, ellen 
bursts into hopeless sobbing.) 

MBS. s. You drunken great bratel 

BRIDGES. Shut yer mouth. You mind 
yom's and I’ll mind mine. 

GEORGE. Look 'ere, ’ole man, you’d 


better come up and ’ave a lie down 
(He takes bridges’ arm.) 

BRiDCES (pushing GEORGE away) . 
Leave me alone. Lot of shnobs— 
that's wot— lot of bloody shnobs. 
I’m not good enough to be ’ome 
when the quality comes. Ow, no— 
we’ll see who’sh good enough. 

ELLEN (wailing). Oh, oh, oh! I’ll 
never be able to raise me ’ead 
again— never— never 

BRIDGES, ’Oo give Fanny that doU? 
’Er noble ladyship? 

MRS. s. (stepping forward). You 
let the child alone. 

BRIDGES (pushing MRS. SNAPPER SO 
hard that she falls against the 
table). I can buy me own child a 
doll, can’t I? Don’t want any 
bloody charity ’ere. (He snatches 
the doll from fanny and pitches 
it into the fire, fanny screams, flo 
makes a dait at the fireplace and 
finally gets the doll out. fanny con- 
tinues to scream, ellen goes for 
BRIDGES, bridges lutS ELLEN. FLO 
and GEORGE grab bruiges and push 
him out of the room, ellen, sob- 
bing, takes FANNY in her arms. mrs. 
SNAPPER sinks into a chair.) 

ELLEN, she was right— she was 
right. Time changes many tilings — 
(The lights fade.) 
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SCENE II 

Principals 

Fanny 

Flo 

ScENK— A London street. The exterior of the public house— the bar par- 
lour of which was the preceding scene— is down stage left. There is a 
street leading away into darkness up left, and another turning a corner 
up right. A wedge of houses separates the two streets. There are people 
at most of the windows of the houses. Down stage right are more houses. 
Time.— About 10 p. m. Saturday, June 16th, 1906. 

The centre of the stage is crowded with people and barrows lit by 
naphtha flares. There is another pub up right from which comes the 
sound of a penny-in-the-slot piano and the sound of singing and laughter. 
Evenjone is moving about and talking. Women with caps and shawh and 
string bags are shopning at the booths. Some sailors come out of the left 
pub with two flashily dressed girls and roll across to the pub opposite, 
into which they disappear. A policeman walks through the crowd and 
goes oj^. A German hand assembles down stage left and begins to play, 
effectively drowning the noise of three Coster youths playing mouth- 
organs. A few Costers in pearlies start dancing, a ring is made round 
them, and people applaud and rjell from the windows. A Salvation Army 
Band marches on right and proceeds to play and sing hymns, against the 
German band. A few people make a ring round them and begin singing. 

FANNY comes out of the pub left and begins to dance by herself. 

Some of the crowd laugh and those who are dancing stop and applaud 
her. A Coster darts forward and puts his pearly cap on fanny’s head. 

BBiDGES comes reeling out of the pub— sees fanny, and tries to grab 
hold of her. He is prevented by the crowd and 

BBIDGES is pushed off the stage up right. 

Suddenly from just where bridges has gone there comes a shout and 
then an agonising scream. The policeman runs across in the direction of 
the noise. All the crowd, scenting a street accident, surge off, including 
the German band. 

Exeunt crowd and German battd. 

FLO comes flying out of the pub and 

FLO disappears with the crowd. 

FANNY continues to dance in pool of light shed by a street lamp, to the 
rather dismal music of the Salvation Army. 

FLO comes rushing back and hammers on the door of the pub. 

FLO. EUeat Ellen! It’s Alfred— ’e's Ellen) 

been run over— ’e’s dead. Ellen! {The t^hts fade.) 
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SCENE III 

Principals 

Edwabd (aged 21) 

Joe (aged 17) 

Tim Bateman 
Douglas Finn 
Lord Martlet (Chubby) 

Marion Christie 
Netta Lake (pianist) 

Rose Darling (Ada in "Mirabelle”) 

Connie Crawshay 
Daisy Devon 

ScENE—Private room in a popular London restaurant. A supper table set 
for ten is on one side of the stage. There is a sofa up at the back and 
another down stage right, and an upright piano. 

Time— About I a.m. Wednesday, Marm 10th, 1909. 

Round the table are seated edward (twenty-one), tim bateman, dow- 
las FINN, MARION CHRISTIE, NETTA LAKE, and BOSE DARLING. 

On the sofa up stage in a more or less amorous attitude are seated 
LORD MARTLET (Chubby) and daisy devon. 

On the down stage sofa is seated joe (aged seventeen) with connie 
CRAWSHAY, a very fat blonde. 

Everyone is very gay. They are dll in evening dress. The men in white 
ties and the women elaboratly and slightly theatrically fashionable. 

JOE ts obviously the youngest present and appears well on the way to 
being very drunk. 


BOSE (rising, with a glass of cham- 
pagne in her hand) . I want to pro- 
pose a toast— to our hostl 

everyone. Hear, hear! (Etc.) 

MARION. A lovely little toastie to 
our lovely little hostie. 

ROSE. Health, wealth and happiness 
to our Eddiel 

'.cvBRYoNE (repeating). Health, 


wealth and happiness! Eddie! 
(Etc. They clink passes.) 

CONNIE (to joe). Here, sit up. 
They’re drinking your brothers 
heaUb. 

JOE (rising unsteadily). Hear, hear 
—a thousand times hear, hear! 
(They all sing “For he’s a joUy 
good fellow,” which tads off into 
cries for “speech.”) 
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EDWABD (rising). Ladies and gen- 
tlemen — 

JOE (loudly). Huirayl 

EDWABD. Shut up, Joe. 

JOE. I won’t shut up. Connie agrees 
with me, don’t you, Connie? 

CONNIE. Yes, dear, completely, 
dear. Shut up, dear. 

JOE. Good old Connie. (He sub- 
sides on Connie's lap.) 

EDWABD (continuing). First of all, 
in response to your dianning toast, 

I want to apologise for the pres- 
ence here tonight of my scrubby 
little brother Joe. 

(Laughter.) 

JOE. Here— I sayl 

CONNIE puts her hand over joe’s 
mouth.) 

EDWABD. He is a crawling, loath- 
some little creature, as you see, and 
he really ought not to be here at 
all, but in his little cot at Eton. 

I felt, however, that as his elder 
brother, it was my duty to show 
him how grown-up people behave. 
Bring him over here, Connie— he 
must be christened in Clicquot. 

CONNIE. He’s almost confirmed in 
it already, (connie drags joe aver 
to the table where, protesting 
loudly, he is anointed by edwabd 
with champagne.) 

JOE. I must speak now. I want to 
speak. 

CONNIE. Let him speak, dear, he’s 
having a lovely time. 
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JOE. Ladies and gentlemen— I have 
always looked up to my elder 
brother Edward. He has always 
been my ideal of what a great big 
gas-bag should be, and I take this 
opportunity of asking Connie to 
marry me. 

(Laughter.) 

CONNIE. Oh, isn't he sweet! 

BOSE. You can’t have Connie, Joe, 
she’s married already; you’d ^tter 
choose me. I’m a widow. 
(Everybody chants “The Merry 
Widow" waltz for a moment.) 

JOE. But I love Conide. 

CONNIE. Very well, dear, come back 
to the sofa, dear, (She leads joe 
back.) 

EDWABD (to LOBD ACABTUET), 

Chubby, come out of that comer, 
you’ve been there long enough. 

DAISY (ooming down). Quite long 
enough. This takes me back to the 
old days of private hansoms. (She 
fans herself) Give me a drink, 
somebody. 

MABiON (gloomily) . I was once sick 
in a private hansom. 

BOSE. That must have been lovely, 
dear; tell us about it. 

MABION. Well, it was the two hun- 
dredtii performance of "Florodora.’’ 

BOSE. By God, she’s going to! 

MABION. And they suddenly put me 
in the sextette without a rehearsal, 
and 1 suppose the excitement went 
to my stomach. 
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ROSE, I was in "Mirabelle” then, 
with poor old Laura Marsden. 

EDWARD. “Mirabelle”! I was taken 
to see that, Mother was there on 
Mafeking night. She took me a few 
weeks later to a matin4e. 

MARION. Taken to see it, were youl 
That dales us a bit. 

EDWARD. I remember now. You 
were Ada 

HOSE. Yes, I was Ada. 

MARION. And Laura Marsden was 
Mirabelle, and Mikey Banks was 
Tom. What a cast that was! 

TIM. What happened to Laura 
Marsden? 

ROSE. She died. (She makes a sig- 
nificant drinking gesture.) 

tem. Oh, I see. 

HOSE. Nine years ago. Give me 
another drink, or I shall get remi- 
niscent like Marion, (netta goes 


over to the piano and starts thump- 
‘ing the Mirabelle wedtz) Oh, shut 
up! 

EDWARD. Sing it, Rose. 

ROSE. I can’t— haven’t got any voice. 

EVERYONE. Comc Oil, Rosc— siiig it. 
Come on, you’re among friends. 

ROSE. I can’t sing it like Laui-a used 
to. (She sings the refrain of the 
waltz, occasionally forgetting a 
word or two. Everybody ap- 
plauds.) 

MARION. They do take you back, 
don’t they, those old tunes. 

(netta strikes up “Keep off the 
Grass." The girls sing it together. 
None of the men are really old 
enough to remember it.) 

CHUBBY. Play something we all 
know. 

(netta starts "Mary” from “Miss 
Gibbs." Everyone pins in. They all, 
go into “The Merry Widow” waltz 
and sing it lustily as the lights 
fade.) 
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SCENE IV 


Principals 

Jane 

Robert 

Joe 

Majrgabet 

Ellen 

Fanny 

Mbs. Snapper 
Flo 
George 
1st WoaiAN 
2nd Woman 
Uncle Geobge 
Uncle Dick 

Scene— TTie beach of a popular seaside resort. 

Time— About 6 p.tn. Monday, July 2Sth, 1910, 

The Parade runs along the back about 10 feet above stage level. Down 
stage left a bandstand on the same level as the Parade juts out on to the 
beach. On the right the high supports of a swimming enclosure. 

There are bathing machines and huts and deck chairs— in fact, all the 
paraphernalia of a popular seaside toion in July. 

The beach is crowded with people, some paddling, some playing games, 
and a lot clustered round an open-air stage, listening to uncle george’s 
concert party. 

The Concert Party consists of six men; uncle dick, uncle bob, uncle 
HARRY, uncle JIM, UNCLE JACK and UNCLE GEORGE himself. They are all 
dressed in straw hats, coloured blazers and rather grubby white flannel 
trousers. 

People are constantly passing to and fro along the Parade, and leaning 
on the railing, looking down on to the beach. 

When the curtain rises uncle george is singing "Put a little bit away 
for a rainy day." He finishes with a great flourish, then steps forward. 


UNCLE GEORGE. Ladfes and gentle- 
men and kiddies— I am very happy 
to announce that the winner of this 
week’s Song and Dance Competi- 
tion is litdo Miss Fanny Bridges. 
[Everyone applauds) And it gives 


' me great pleasure to present hei 
with this handsome prize as a sou- 
venir of Uncle George and his 
merry men. Come on up, my dear. 
(ELLEN (in black) hoists fanny 
up from the front row. fanny is 
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hoisted up by ellem. She is wear- 
ing a white dress with a black sash. 
UNCLE GEOHGE kisses FANNY and 
presents her with a box of choco- 
lates. The audience clap and one 
little girl is led away yelling, ap- 
parently an unsuccessful competi- 
tor.) 

UNCLE GEORGE. And now, to con- 
clude this programme Uncle Dick 
will sing “Take me back to York- 
shire.” 

(uncle dick rises and sings. All the 
rest join in the chorus, and then, 
after perfunctory applause, the 
crowd round the booth disperses. 
UNCLE GEORGE and his merry men 
pack up their props and disappear 
in due course up the steps an to the 
Parade. Exeunt uncle george and 
his MERRY MEN. ELLEN and FANNY 

walk across the beach with mrs. 
SNAPPER, FLO and GEORGE. ThotJ 
meet Margaret karris, jane arid 

JOE. 

jane. Why, it can’t be— Ellen— what 
a sui'prisel 

(They shake hands.) 

ELLEN. Oh, Ma’am— I’d no idea- 
fancy you being herel 

JANE. Margaret, Joe, you remember 
Ellen, dent you? 

MARGARET (shaking hands). Of 
coursel yes— how do you cTo, Ellenr 

JOE. Hullo, Ellen. 

ELLEN. You remember motlier— 
Mrs. Snapper— and Flo and George, 
my cousins by marriage? 

JANE. Yes, indeed. 

MRS. s. Delighted, I’m sure. 
(Everyone makes hands and talks 
politely,) 


ELLEN. Well, Master Joe, ’ow you 
'ave grown. Quite the young man 
about towni How’s Master Ed- 
ward? 

JOE. He’s here. He and Edith have 
been to a concert on the pier. 
They’ll be along soon. 

ELLEN (to jane). I got youT letter, 
ma’am, when my .fifred died; it 
was kind of you to write. 

JANE. How is your business going? 

ELLEN. Oh, very well, really. I’ve 
managed to save quite a bit one 
way and another, and now I’ve 
closed the ’ole place for a month 
so as to give Fanny a holiday. She 
goes to dancing school now. She’s 
going on the stage. 

MARGARET. Surety she’s very 
young. 

MRS. s. She’s set on it— plain set on 
it. 

(hodert comes down on to the 
beach. He has grey hair now and 
looks very distinguished.) 

ROBERT. Jane— there you are— Why, 
Ellon! (He shakes hands. All the 
introductions start aU over again. 
Two elderly women pass in front 
of them, talking.) 

1st woman. She went on board the 
ship dressed as a boy, and that’s 
how the Captain recognised them. 

2nd WOMAN. ’Er ’air probably come 
down under ’er cap. 

1st woman. I don’t know ’ow she 
managed at meals. She couldn’t 
wear ’er cap then. 
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2nd woman. It’s Mrs. Crippen that 
gets on my mind, poor dear, being 
all chopped up into little tiny 
pieces— {They pass on and up the 
steps. Meanwhile the mahbyots 
and ELLEN are parting company.) 

ELLEN. It’s been lovely seeing you 
again, ma’am, and you, too, Mrs. 
Harris. I expect your Edidi has 
grown into a great big girl by now. 
I remember her when she was ever 
so small. (To bobeht) Good-bye, 
sir— good-bye. Master Joe. 

BOBEBT. Good-bye, Ellen. 

JOE. Good-bye. 

JANE. You must come and see us 
one day— bring Fanny to tea. 

ELLEN. Thank you, ma’am— I’d like 
'to see the ’ouse again. I was very 
/’appy there 

' {The MABBYOTS Ofld MAHGABET gO 
off. MBS. SNAPPER, ELLEN and 
fanny repin flo and geobge, who 
have been standing waiting for 
them a little way off. The Band, 
having assembled, breaks into a 
gay inarch. A man walks along 
with a tray of pink rock, yelling. 
AU dialogue is drowned in the 
noise of the band. Several children 
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dodge in and out, playing Tag. 
One child falls down and screams. 
Suddenly there is the noise of an 
aeroplane. Everyone screams and 
surges down to the beach, staring 
upwards. The band stops abruptly 
and cranes out of the bandstand. 
People half dressed rush out of 
bathing machines. Somebody starts 
cheering— then everyone takes it 
up. The aeroplane noise grows 
fainter. The Band strikes up again. 
A troop of Boy Scouts with a very 
sour six-piece band march along 
the Parade. Suddenly there is a 
roll of thunder. Everyone looks up 
apprehensively, people on the 
beach begin to collect their chil- 
dren and belongings. It starts to 
rain, gently at first, then develops 
into a downpour. People put their 
coat collars up and run. Several 
umbrellas go up, then more, until 
the whole beach becomes a sea of 
umbrellas. Gradually everyone 
scurries off. The bandstand has by 
now let down its weather blinds. 
One fat old woman is left asleep 
in a deck chair. A tremerldous roll 
of thunder wakes her abruptly and 
she struggles to get up, and falls 
back into the chair, which col- 
lapses.) 


SCENE V 

Prirwipdls 

Edwabd 

Edith 

Scene— T he deck of an Atlantic liner. This is quite a smdU inset scene. 
The rail of the Promenade Deck faces the audience. Behind it can be 
seen the lighted windows of the lounge. Above can be seen vaguely the 
Boat Deck, with ventilators and a funnel silhouetted against the stars. 
Time— About 7 p.m. Sunday, April 14th, 1912. 

EDWAKD and EDITH, he in dinner-jacket, she in evening dress, are lean- 
ing on the rad. 
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EDITH. It’s too big, the Atlantic, 
isn’t it? 

EDWABD. Far too big. 

EDITH. And too deep. 

EDWAHD. Much, much too deep. 

EDITH. I don’t care a bit, do you? 

EDWABD. Not a scrap. 

EDirn. Wouldn’t it be awful if a 
magician came to us and said: "Un- 
less you count accurately every 
single fish in the Atlantic you die 
tonight?” 

EDWAiu). We should die tonight. 

EDITH. How much would you mind 
—dying, I mean? 

EDWABD. I don’t know really— a 
good deal, I expect. 

EDITH. I don’t believe I should 
mind so very much now. You see, 
we could never in our whole lives 
be happier than we aie now, could 
we? 

EDWABD. Darling, there are differ- 
ent sorts of happiness. 

EDITH. This is the best sort. 

EDWABD (kissing her). SweethcartI 

EDITH. Don’t darling, we don’t 
want any more of the stewards to 
know we’re on our honeymoon. 

EDWABD. Why not? It gives them 
so much vicarious pleasure. Most 
of them have forgotten what it was 
like. 


EDITH. Are all honeymoons like 
this? 

EDWABD (firmly). Exactly. 

EDITH. Oh, Edward— that’s rather 
disheartening, isn’t it? I do so want 
this to be unique. 

EDWABD. It is, for us. 

EDITH. Did you ever think when 
we were children, going to the pan- 
tomime, and going to the Zoo, and 
playing soldiers, that we should 
ever be married? 

EDWABD. Of course I didn’t. 

EDITH. Was I nice as a child? 

EDWABD. Horriblel 

EDITH. So were you, and so was 
Joe— vile. You always used to take 
sides against me. 

EDWABD. And yet we all liked one 
another really. 

EDITH. I think I liked Joe better 
than you, but then he was younger 
and easier to manage. Dear Joe, he 
was awfully funny at the wedding, 
wasn’t he? 

EDWABD. Ribald little beast! 

EDITH. He has no reverence. I’m 
afraid. 

EDWABD. Absolutely none. 

EDITH. He’s passing gallantly 
through the chorus-girl phase now, 
isn't he? 

EDWABD. Gallantly but not quickly. 
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EDITH. Well, darling, you took your 
time over it. 

edwabd. Now then, Edith 

EDITH. You had several affairs be- 
fore you married me, didn’t you? 

EDWABD. Light of my life, shut upl 

EDITH. You’d be awfully cross if I 
had, wouldn’t you? 

EDWABD. Had what? 

EDITH. Affairs— love affaiis— before 
you. 

EDWABD. Did you? 

EDITH. Hundreds, 
edwabd. Liarl 

EDITH. I rather wish I had, really. 
Perhaps I should have learnt some 
tricks to hold you with when you 
begin to get tired of ma 

EDWABD. I never shall, tricks or no 
tricks. 

EDITH. Yes, you will one day. 
You’re bound to; people always do. 
This complete loveliness that we 
feel together now will fade, so 
many years and the gilt wears off 
the gingerbread, and just the same 
as the stewards, we shall have for- 
gotten what it was like. 

EDWABD (seriously). Answer me 
one thing, truly, dearest. Have you 
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ever seen gingerbread with gilt on 
EDITH. Neverl 

EDWABD. Then the whole argument 
is disposed of. Anyhow, look at 
father and mother; they’re per- 
fectly happy and devoted, and they 
always have been. 

EDITH. They had a better chance 
at the beginning. Things weren't 
changing so swiftly; life wasn’t so 
restless. 

EDWARD. How long do you give us? 

EDITH. I don’t know— and Edward 
—(she turns to him) I don’t care. 
This is our moment— complete and 
heavenly. I’m not afraid of any- 
thing. This is our own, for ever. 
(edwabd takes edith in his arms 
and kisses her.) 

EDAVABD. Do you think a nice 
warming glass of sherry would 
make it any more heavenly? 

EDITH. You have no soul, darling, 
but I’m very attached to you. Come 
on 

(edith takes up her cloak which 
has been hanging over the rail, and 
they walk away. The cloak has 
been covering a life-belt, and when 
it is withdrawn the words “S. S. 
Titanic” can be seen in black let- 
ters on the white. The limits fade 
into complete darkness, but the let- 
ters remain glowing as The orches- 
tra plays very softly and tragically 
“Nearer My God to Thee.”) 
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SCENE VI 


Principals 

Jane 

Robert 

Joe 

Margaret 

Scene— r/ie drawing-room of a London house. The room is dark; the 
blinds are down over the windows. 

TiiSE— About 11.16 p.m. Tuesday, August 4th, 1914. 

There is the sound of voices outside. 

Enter jane and Margaret, both in travelling clothes. 

JANE turns on the lights and the room is seen to be enshrouded in dust- 
sheets. 


JANE (shuddering). Why is it that 
a house that’s been shut up for a 
little while feels so awful? (She 
goes to the windows, pulls up the 
blinds, and opens the windows 
wide) Therel That’s better. It’s 
stifling. 

MARGARET (taking off her hat and 
coat) . That was definitely the most 
uncomfortable journey I’ve ever ex- 
perienced. 

(joe rushes In. He stiU has his hat 
and coat on.) 

JOE. Mum, have you got any 
change? Father and I have both 
run out. 

MARGARET. I have — here — (shfl 
fumbles in her bag). How much 
d’you want? 

JOE. Four bob. 

MARGARET. There’s half-a-crown 
and two shillings. 


JOE. Thanks, Aunt Margaret, (joe 
goes out again.) 

JANE. Help me with these dust- 
sheets, Margaret. Put them any- 
where. We’ll get a char in to- 
morrow to clean up. (They pro- 
ceed to pull the dust-sheets off the 
furniture) I shall never go on a 
holiday again, ever. It’s horrid 
when you’re there, and much worse 
when you come back. 

MARGARET. It’S better to bo here in 
London if anything's going to 
happen. 

jane. It’s going to happen all right. 
I’m afraid there’s no doubt about 
it, now. 

MARGARET (glancing out of the 
window). There seem to be lots 
more people in the streets than 
usual— where on earth do they all 
come from? 

(joe comes in, this time without 
his hat and coat.) 
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JOE. Well, that’s thatl 

JANE. Where’s father? 

JOE. Groping about in the wine 
cellar like an angry old beetle. He 
says strong drink is essential in a 
crisis. 

JANE. We must have something to 
eat, too. I wonder if there is any- 
thing. 

JOE. There’s a strong hit of cold 
tongue in the larder. I j'ust put my 
head in and it sang the Marseil- 
laise. 

JANE. There must be some biscuits, 
or sometliing. (jane goes out hur- 
riedly.) 

JOE (to MAnGABEx). Cigarette? 
(He offers her his case.) 

MABGABET (taking One). Thank 
you, Joe. 

JOE (lighting them). This is pretty 
thrilling, isn’t it? 

MARGABEX. Yes, 1 suppose so. I 
must really go and help Jane. 
(mahgabex runs out, almost col- 
liding with BOBEHx, who is enter- 
ing with two bottles and some 
glasses.) 

BOBEBX. I could only find hock and 
port, and port’s far too heavy at 
this time or night; so we’ll have to 
drink to the downfall of Germany 
in their own damned wine. 

JOE. I rather like Germans, don’t 
you, Father? 

BOBEBX. Enoimously. Move these 
things off the table, and help me 
open the bottles. 
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JOE (doing so). Got a corkscrew? 

BOBEBX. In my left pocket. 

(joe gropes for the corkscrew while 
BOBEBX puts the bottles and glasses 
on the table.) 

JOE (wrestling with a bottle). If 
there is a war, how long do you 
think it will last? 

BOBEBX. Three months, at the out- 
side. 

JOE. I suppose we shall win, shan't 
we? 

ROBERT. Yes— we shall win. 

JOE (hopefuUu) , Maybe it will last 
six months. 

BOBEBX. Leaving everything else 
aside, that would be economically 
quite impossible. Have you any 
idea of what a war costs, Joe, in 
actual money? 

JOE. Hell of a lot, I should think. 

BOBEBX. You’re quite right. And the 
Germans can afford it even less 
than we can. And then there’s 
Russia. 

JOE. Good old Russia! 

BOBEBX. And France and Italy and 
America. 

JOE. And Japan and China and Fin- 
land— why, by God! we’ve got ’em 
licked before we start. 

BOBEBX. Don’t be silly, Joe. 

JOE. Are you glad you left die 
Army, Father, or sorry? 
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BOBEBT. Absolutely delighted. 

JOE. Will you go back again? 

nOBEBT. I expect so. 

JOE. How will you feel about that? 

BOBEBT. Absolutely delighted. 

JOE. I suppose I shall have to do 
something about it, too. 

HOBEHT. Do you Want to? 

JOE. Terribly. 

BOBEBT. Why? 

JOE. I don’t know. ITs— it’s sort of 
exciting, isn’t it? 

BOBEBT. Yes, but don’t set your 
hopes too high, Joey— it takes a lot 
of training to make a soldier. It 
will all be over before you get far. 

JOB. I wish Edward hadn’t been 
drowned, we could have started off 
together. 

BOBEBT (after a slight pause). 
Don’t be too impulsive and pa- 
triotic and dashing, Joey. Tliink of 
your Mother. Tliinlc of roe, too, 
you’re all we’ve got loft, (bobebt 
abruptly puts down the bottle he 
is holding and goes out on to bal- 
cony. JOE stands staring after him 
thoughtfully. JANE enters carrying 
a tray, mabgabbt enters following 
JANE, with some plates.) 

JANE. We found some potted meat 
and biscuits and Worcester Saucc; 
and the tongue doesn’t look too 
bad. 

JOE (taking the tray from jane). It 
isn’t its looks I object to, it’s its 


personality, (joe puts the tray on 
the table. A newsboy runs by out- 
side shouting. BOBEBT shouts from 
the balcony and goes hurriedly 
from the room, joe, jane and mab- 
GABET Stand stock still, waiting. 
bobebt returns with the paper.) 

BOBEBT. We’re at war, my dears. 

JOE (grabbing the paper) . Let me 
see— let me see 

MABGABET. Listen— listen! 

(Prom far away comes the sound 
of cheering, mabgabet runs out on 
the balcony for a moment, and 
then returns, jane sinks down on a 
chair.) 

JANE. It’s very hot, isn’t it? 

JOE. Don’t look sad, mum. It won’t 
last long; Father says it can’t pos- 
sibly; and it’s terribly exciting, 

JANE. I didn’t mean to look sad; I 
feel ratlier tired. 

JOE (handing jane a glass of 
wine). Here, mum dear— have a 
nice sozzle. We ought all to got 
drunk really, and go roaring about 
the streets 

JANE. Edward missed this, anyhow. 
At least he died when he was 
happy, before the world broke over 
bis head. 

BOBEBT. Don’t take that view, dear- 
est, it’s foolish. We’ve had wars 
before without the world breaking. 

JANE. My world isn’t very big. 

(A group of people pass dong 
under the balcony laughing and 
cheering. Some of them start sing- 
ing the Marseillaise and the others 
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down them with Rule Britannia. 
JANE gets up suddenly.) 

jane. Drink to the war, then, if 
you want to. I’m not going to. I 
can’t! Rule Britannia! Send us vic- 
torious, happy and glorious! Drink, 
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Joey, you’re only a baby, still, but 
you’re old enough for war. Drink 
like the Germans are drinking, to 
Victory and Defeat, and stupid, 
tragic sorrow. But leave me out of 
it, please! (jane goes abruptly 
from the room. The lights fade.) 


SCENE VII 


Above the proscenium 1914 glows in lights. It changes to 1915-1916, 

1917 and 1918. Meanwhile, soldiers march uphill endlessly. Out of dark- 
ness into darkness. Sometimes they sing gay songs, sometimes they 
whistle, sometimes they march silently, but the sound of their tramping 
feet is unceasing. Below the vision of them brightly dressed, energetic 
women appear in pools of light, singing stirring recruiting songs— “Sunday 
I walk out with a .soldier,” "We don’t want to lose you," etc., etc. With 

1918 they fade away, os also does the vision of the soldiers, although the 
soldiers can stiU be heard very far of, marching and singing their songs. 


SCENE VIII 

Principals 

Joe 

Fanny 


Scene— A restaurant. 

Time— A bout 7.30 p.m. Tuesday, October 22nd, 1918. 

JOE and FANNY are seated at a table; they have just finished dinner. 

JOE is in officers uniform. 

FANNY is in very charming day clothes. She is now nineteen and ex- 
tremely attractive. 


JOE (^pouring some champagne into 
fanny’s glass). Have some more. 

FANNY. Darling, I shall be tight. 
You don’t want me to fall down 
during my first number, do you? 

JOB. How much do you love me? 


FANNY. Now, dien, dear, we’ve had 
all this out before. 

JOE. Will you send me a telegram 
to Dover? 

FANNY. Of course I will. I prom- 
ised, didn’t I? 
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;0E. Once you get into the theatre, 
with all those changes, you might 
forget. 

FANNY. Ill send Maggie out with it. 

JOE, Dear old Maggie. Say good- 
bye to her for me, won’t you? 

FANNY. Aren’t you coming down to 
talk to me while I make up? 

JOE. No, I promised to go home. 
Mother’s waiting for me. 

FANNY. I shall have to give it to 
you now, then. 

JOE. What? 

FANNY. Just a little something I 
had made for you. 

JOE. Oh, Fanny— what is it? 

FANNY. Hold on a minute, dear. 
It's in my bag. (She searches in 
her hag and produces a small 
packet) Here— witlr my love. 

JOE (opening it). Oh, it’s lovely. 

FANNY, It’s nothing really. Just a 
little souvenir of all the hm we’ve 
had. 

JOE, You are a darlingl 

FANNY (grabbing it from joe). 
Here, silly, you’ve missed the whole 
point. It opens— there. 

(fanny opens the little locket and 
discloses a minute photograph of 
herself.) 

JOE (taking if). It will be with me 
always, to the end of my days. 

fanny. You won’t want it that long. 


JOE. I almost wish I didn’t love you 
quite so awfully. It makes going 
back much worse. 

Fanny. I shall miss you dreadfully. 

JOE. It has been fun, hasn’t it? 

fanny. Lovely. 

JOE. You don’t regret it— any of it? 

FANNY. Not a moment of it. 

JOB. How wonderful you are. Do 
you really love me, I wonder, deep 
down inside, I mean? 

fanny. Yes, I think so. 

JOE. Enough to marry me? 

FANNY. Yes, but I wouldn’t. 

JOE. Why not? 

FANNY. It would be too difficult 
We shouldn’t be happy married. 
Your Mother wouldn’t like it. 

JOE. She’d be all right. 

FANNY. Don’t let’s talk about it 
now. Let’s wait until you come 
back, 

JOE. Very well. 

(There is silence for a moment. 
FANNY puts her hand on joe's 
across the table.) 

fanny. Listen, dear. I love you and 
you love me, and I’ve got to go 
now or I shall be late; and you’ve 
got to go, too, but I’m not going 
to say good-bye. We've had fun, 
grand fun, and I don’t want you 
to forget me, that’s why I gave you 
the locket. Please keep it close to 
you, Joey— darling Joey. 

(fanny goes as the lights fade.) 
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SCENE IX 


Principals 

Jane 

Joe 

Scene— A railway station. The station is foggy and very dimly lit on ac~ 
count of air raids. The ticket barrier can be vaguely discerned and beyond 
it, the back of a train. Just above the barrier a lamp shines downwards 
partially illuminating a recruiting poster. On the right is an empty plat- 
form, but there are people moving about on it, and several Red Cross 
orderlies and nurses. There is a crowd of people, mostly women, clustered 
around the left barrier— occasionally a door in the train opens and a shaft 
of light falls on to the platform. 

Tjme— A bout 11 p.m. Tuesday, October 22nd, 1918. 

A crowd of soldiers comes on from the left, wearing full equipment. 
They are greeted by some of the women. Presently a Sergeant enters, and 
after their good-byes have been said, the Sergeant gets them in line and 
marches them through on to the platform, where they can be seen getting 
into the train. 

JANE and joe come on from the left. 


JOE (breathlessly). Whew: I 
thought we were going to miss it, 
didn’t you, mum? 

JANE. Yes. 

JOE. Not much time for long good- 
byes, darling. 

JANE. I know. I’m glad, really— 
aren’t you? 

JOE. Yes. I never know what to say. 

JANE. I’m almost hardened to it by 
now. This has happened so often. 

JOE. Dearest mum, you are marvel- 
lous. You never make a fuss. 


JANE. Don’t be too sweet to me, 
Joey, I don’t want to disgrace you, 
to behave badly. 

JOE. You couldn’t behave badly. 

JANE. How funny! Do you know 
that Robert said that to me years 
and years ago. I must be very dull 
and unimaginative to be so re- 
served. It was the Boer War, then. 
This is very, very different. 

(A whistle blows, joe takes jane in 
his arms.) 

JOE. Good-bye, darling. 

JANE. Good-bye, darling— take care 
of yourself. 
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(joe rushes through the barrier and 
jumps into the train just as it starts 
to move. JANE stands under the 
lamp looking after him. Two or 
three of the women at the harrier 
burst into loud sobbing, some sol- 
diers in the train start singing. A 
big steaming locomotive comes 
slowly to a ^andstiU at the right 


hand platform. Almost immediatek/ 
Red Cross Orderlies begin to walk 
off the platform carrying wounded 
men on stretchers, jane stands 
watching them; her face is quite 
expressionless. Then with a trem- 
bling hand she takes a cigarette out 
of her bag and lights it. The lights 
fade.) 


SCENE X 


Principals 

Jane 

Ellen 

Gladys (A parlourmaid) 

Scene— The drawing-room of a London hou.se. The decoration of the room 
has changed slightly with the years, but not to any marked extent. It looks 
very much, the same as it has always looked. 

TmE-About 11 a.m. Monday, November 11th, 1918. 

As the lights go up on the scene, a p^vblouhmaid shows ellen into 
the room. eli.en has certainly changed with the years. She is very well 
dressed, almost smart. 


GLADYS. Her Ladyship will be down 
in a moment, madam. 

ELLEN, Thanks. 

(GLADYS goes out. ELLEN wanders 
about the room. There is a photo- 
graph of EDWABD on the table, and 
also one of joe. She looks at them 
both and dghs. jane enters. She is 
dressed in street clothes.) 

JANE. Ellen! Gladys said Mrs. 
Bridges, but I couldn’t believe it 
was you. 

ELLEN. I just thought I’d call. It’s 
rather important, as a matter of 
fad 


JANE. Do sit down. I’m delighted 
to see you again. 

ELLEN. Thanks. (She sits down.) 

JANE. How’s Fanny? 

ELLEN. Oh, very well. She’s in 
“Over the Moon,” now, you know. 

JANE. Yes. I went the other night. 
She was splendid, I fell very proud 
to know her. 

ELLEN. It’s about her I’ve come to 
see you, really. 

JANE. Oh! Well? 
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ELtEN. It’s— it’s— er— rather diflBcult. 

JANE. What is it? What on earth 
is the matter? 

ELLEN. About her and Master— her 
and Joe. 

JANE. Joe? 

ELLEN. Yes. They’ve been— well— er 
—to put it fraiiikly, if you know 
what I mean, they’ve been having 
an affair. 

JANE. My Joe? 

ELLEN. Yes— your Joe. His last two 
leaves he spent a lot of time with 
Fanny. 

JANE (slowly). Oh, I see. 

ELLEN. I woToldn’t havB come to 
see you about it at all, only I think 
Fanny’s very upset about it, and 
now diat the war’s over— or almost 
over, that is— and he’ll be coming 
home— I thought 

JANE (coldly ) . What did you think? 

ELLEN. Well, I thought they ought 
to get married. 

JANE. Does F anny want to many 
him? 

ELLEN. No— er— not exactly. That is 
—I haven’t talked about it to her. 
She doesn’t know I know. 

JANE. How do you know? 

ELLEN. I found a letter from 
him 
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ELLEN. Yes— it’s here. I’ve brought 
it with me. (She fumbles in her 
hag.) 

JANE. I don’t wish to see it, thank 
you. 

ELLEN, I only brought it be- 
cause — 

JANE (cutting ELLEN short) . Is 
Faimy in any sort of trouble? 

ELLEN. Oh, no. Nothing like that. 

JANE (rising). Then I think we’d 
better leave it until Joe comes 
home. Then he and Fanny can 
decide what they wish to do. 

ELLEN (also rising). I— I didn’t 
mean to upset you. 

JANE. I’m not in the least upset. 

ELLEN. It’s been on my mind— it’s 
been worrying mo to death. 

JANE. I think you should have 
spoken to Faimy before you came 
to me. I never interfere with my 
son’s affairs. 

ELLEN. Well, I’m sure I’m very 
sorry. 

JANE. Please don’t let’s discuss it 
any furdier. Good-bye, Ellen. 

ELLEN. I suppose you imagine my 
daughter isn’t good enough to 
marry your son; if that’s the case 
I can assure you you’re very much 
mistaken. Fanny’s received every- 
where; she knows all the best 
people. 

JANE. How nice for her; I wish I 
did. 


JANE. And you read it? 
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ELLEN. Things aren’t what they 
used to be, you know— it’s all 
changing. 

JANE. Yes, 1 see it is. 

ELLEN. Fanny’s at the top of the 
tree now; she’s having the most 
wonderful offers. 

JANE. Oh, EllenI 

ELLEN. What is it? 

JANE. I’m so very, very sorry. 

ELLEN. I don’t know what you 
mean. 

JANE. Yes, you do— inside, you 
must. Something seems to have 
gone out of all of us, and I’m not 
sm'e I like what’s left. Good-bye, 
Ellen. 

(GLADYS enters with a telegram. 
JANE takes telegram.) 

Excuse me, will you. (She opens U 


and reads it, and then says in tt 
dead voice) There’s no answer 
Gladys. 

GLADYS {excitedly). It’s all over, 
milady— it’s eleven o’clock- the ma- 
roons are going off. 

JANE. Thank you, Gladys, that will 
do. 

GLADYS. Yes, milady. 

(Gladys goes out. jane stands 
holding the telegram. She sways 
slightly. ) 

ELLEN. What is it? What’s hap. 
pened? Oh, my God! 

JANE. You needn’t worry about 
Fanny and Joe any more, Ellen. He 
won’t be able to come back after 
all because he’s dead. (She crum- 
ples up and falls to the ground. 
Maroons can be heard in the dis- 
tance and people cheering. The 
lights fade.) 


SCENE XI 


Principal 

Jane 


ScENs— Trafalgar Square. 

Tsme—11 p.m. Monday, November 11th, 1918. 

Before the scene begins jane appears far up stage in a pool of light. 
Her hat has been pushed an to one side, her clothes look dishevelled, and, 
her handbag hangs on her arm wide open, Ttvined round her neck and 
over her hat are coloured paper streamers. She holds in her left hand a 
large painted wooden rattle, in her right hand a red, white and blue paper 
squeaker. Her face is dead white and quite devoid of expression. 

The lights go up. 

JANE can be seen threading her way like a sleepwalker through dense 
crowds of cheering, yelling people. They push her and jostle her. One 
man blows a long squeaking paper tongue into her face. There is a motor 
bus festooned with people and a Balls-Boyce and one ot two taxis and a 
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hansom cab, all equally burdened with screaming humanity. They move 
at a snaiVs pace, jane finally arrives down stage under a lamp-post in the 
centre. She stands there cheering wildly, with the tears rolling dawn her 
face. The lights dim and the yelling crowds fade away, jane is left, still 
cheering and occasionally brandishing the rattle and blowing the squeaker. 
But she cant be heard at all because the full strength of the orchestra is 
playing “Land of Hope and Glory.” 

END OF PART IT 


PART THREE 


SCENE I 

Principals 

Robert 

Jane 

Marcabst 

Scene— Drawing-room of a London house. 

Tms— 11.45 p.m. Tuesday, December Slst, 1929. 

MABCABET and JANE, both old women, are sitting by the fire, mabgabet 
is very made up, with dyed hair, jane's hair is white, mabgabet is wear- 
ing a coloured exiening gown, jane is in black. 


MABGABET, I QssuTe you he’s the 
most marvellous man I’ve ever met 
I’d never go to another doctor in 
tlie world. He has the most won- 
derful touch— he’s completely cured 
me, and anyhow the hotel is divine. 
It’s really more a Hydro really, 
although, thank God, not in the 
English sense. You can eat what 
you like and do what you like 

JANE. And what do you like? 

MABGABET {loughing) . Enjoyiug 
myself. 

JANE. And you do. 


MABGABET. Certainly I do. 

JANE. GoodI 

MABGABET. Jane, dear, you really 
are hopeless. 

JANE. I refuse to be jostled, Mar- 
gai’et. I’m perfectly comfortable 
where I am, without going gal- 
livanting about die Continent tak- 
ing cures for ailments I haven’t got. 

MABGABET. How do you loiow you 
haven’t got any ailments? 

JANE. Because I’m sane and active, 
and as strong as a horse. So is Rob* 
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ert. We Ve both outstayed our wel- 
come, that’s the only thing that’s 
vwong with us. 

MAHGAHET. I don’t SCO any sense in 
sitting waiting for the grave. 

JANE. I’m not waiting for anything. 
I have a perfectly good time. 
You’re not the only one who enjoys 
yourself. I go to the Opera. I go 
to theatres, I go to the Zoo, and I 
must say, so far I’ve found the Zoo 
infinitely the most entertaining. 

MAHGAHET. Dearest Jane— you 
leally are amazingl 
(nOBEHT enters. His hair is also 
white, but he is otherwise hale and 
hearty.) 

noBEKT. It’s nearly time. 

MAHGAHET. Good heavens, I must 
fly. I wouldn’t interfere with your 
little ritual for the world. 

JANE. You wouldn’t interfere— 
you’re an old friend. 

MAHGAHET (kissing jane). That’s 
very sweet, Jane, but all the same 
I must go. I promised I’d be at the 
Embassy at eleven-thirty. Good 
night, dear. Good night, Robert. 
No, don’t see me down— the car’s 
outside, isn’t it? 

bobeht. Yes, it’s been there for a 
long while. 

MAHGAHET. Happy New Year to 
you both. Remember you’re both 
dining with me on Thursday. 

ROBERT. Good night. Margaret- 
same to you. 

(MAHGAHET gOBS OUt. BOBEHT gOeS 
over to JANE.) 


Did Franklin bring the champagne 
up? 

JANE. Yes, it’s by the table. 
noBEBT. Good! 

JANE. Well, Robert— here we go 
again. 

BOBEHT. I believe you laugh at me 
inside— for my annual sentimental 
outburst. 

JANE. No dear, I don’t laugh at you. 

ROBERT. One more year behind us. 

JANE. One more year before us. 

ROHEHT. Do you mind? 

JANE. Oh, no— everything passes— 
even time. 

ROBERT. It seems incredible, doesn’t 
it? Here we are in this same roomi 

JANE. Yes. I’ve hated it for years. 

ROBERT. Do you Want to move? 

JANE. Of course not. 

ROBERT. We might have some new 
curtains. 

JANE. We have, dear. 

ROBERT. Good God, so we havel 
I never noticed. 

JANE. They’ve only been up a week. 

ROBERT. They look very nice. 

JANE. Dear Robert. (She pats 
hobeht’s hand) What toast have 
you in mind for tonight— something 
gay and original, I hope? 
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HOBERT. Just our old friend— the 
future. The Future of England. 

JANE. It’s starling— the champagne, 
quick! 

(ROBERT gets a champagne bottle 
out of the bucket and struggles 
with it. JANE opens the window.) 

ROBERT. I can’t get the damned 
thing open. 

jane. Let me try, 

ROBERT (doing it). There! 

(jane holds the glasses. Robert 
fills the glasses. Meanwhile the 
chimes and sirens are beginning 
outside.) 
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JANE (holding up her glass). First 
of all, my dear, I drink to you. 
Loyal and loving always. (She 
drinks) Now, then, let’s couple the 
Future of England with the past 
of England. 'Ilie glories and vic- 
tories and triumphs that are over, 
and the soitows that are over, too. 
Let’s drink to our sons wlro made 
part of the pattern and to our 
heai'ts that died with them. Let’s 
drink to the spirit of gallantry and 
courage that made a strange 
Heaven out of unbelievable Hell, 
and let’s drink to the hope that 
one day this country of ours, which 
we love so much, will find dignity 
and greatness and peace again. 
(They both lift their glasses and 
drink as the lights fade.) 


SCENE II 

Principals 

Robert 

Jane 

Fanny 

Margaret 

Eleen 

Full Company 


Scene— A Night Club. 

Time— Evening— 1 930. 

This Scene begins with a night chib in which fanny is singing, seated 
on a piano. The decoration is angular and strange, and the song she is 
singing is oddly discordant. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY BLUES 
verse 

Why is it that civilised humanity 
Must make the world so wrong? 

In this hurly burly of insanity 
Your dreams cannot last long. 
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We’ve reached a headline— 

The Press headline— every sorrow. 

Blues value is News value tomorrow. 

refhaim 

Blues, Twentieth Century Blues, are getting me down. 

Who’s escaped those weary Twentieth Century Blues. 

Why, if there’s a God in the sky, why shouldn’t he grin? 

High above this dreary Twentieth Century din. 

In this strange illusion, 

Chaos and confusion. 

People seem to lose their way. 

What is there to strive for. 

Love or keep alive for? Say— 

Hey, hey, call it a day. 

Blues, nothing to win or to lose, 

It^s getting me down. 

Blues, I’ve got those weary Twentieth Century Blues. 

When the song is finished, people rise from the table and dance without 
apparently any particular enjoyment; it is the dull dancing of habit. The 
lights fade away from everything but the dancers, who appear to be rising 
in the air. They disappear and doom stage left six “incurables” in blue hos- 
pital uniform are sitting making baskets, 'they disappear and fanny is 
seen singing her song for a moment, then far away up stage a jazz band 
is seen playing wildly. Then down ^age jane attd wodert standing with 

f rjkisses of champagne held aloft, then ellen sitting in front of a Badio 
oud speaker; then mabgahet Pricing with a young man. The visions are 
repeated quicker and quicker, while across the darkness runs a Riley Ughi 
sign spelling out news. Noise grows louder and louder. Steam rivets, loud 
speakers, jazz bands, aeroplane propeUors, etc., until the general effect U 
complete chaos. 

Suddenly it all fades into darkness and silence and away at the back a 
Union Jack glows through the blackness. 

The lights slowly come up and the whole stage is composed of massive 
tiers, upon which stand the entire Company. The Union Jack flies ooet 
their heads as they sing "God Save the King.” 
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SCENE 


A dug-out in the British trenches before St. Quentin. 

A few rough steps lead into the trench above, through a low doorway. 
A table occupies a good space of the dug-out floor. A wooden frame, cov- 
ered with wire netting, stands against the left wall and serves the double 
purpose of a bed and a seat for the table. A wooden bench against the 
back wall make'! another seat, and two boxes serve for the other sides. 

Another wire covered bed is fixed in the right corner beyond the door- 
way. 

Gloomy tunnels lead out of the dug-out to left and right. 

Except for the table, beds, and seats, there is no furniture save the 
bottles holding the candles, and a few tattered magazine pictures pinned 
to the wall of girls in flimsy costumes. 

The earth walls deaden the sounds of war, making them faint and fm 
away, although the front line is only fifty yards ahead. The fames of the 
candles that bum day and night are steady in the still, damp air. 


ACT ONE 

Evening on Monday, the 18th March, 1918 


ACT TWO 
SCENE I 

Tuesday morning 

SCENE n 

Tuesday afternoon 


ACT THBEE 

SCENE I 

Wednesday afternoon 

SCENE xt 

Wednesday night 
SCENE m 

Thursday, towards dawn 
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ACT ONE 


The evening of a March day. A pale glimmer of moonlight shines down 
the narrow steps into one corner of the dug-out. Warm yellow candle' 
flames light the other corner from the necks of two bottles on the table. 
Through the doorway can be seen the misty grey parapet of a trench and 
a narrow strip of stailit sky. A bottle of whiskey, a jar of water, and a 
mug stand on the table amongst a litter of papers and magazines. An 
officers equipment hangs in a jumbled mass from a nail in the wall. 

CAPTAIN HARDY, a Tod-faced, cheerful-looking man is sitting on a box 
by the table, intently drying a sock over a candle-flame. He wears a heavy 
trench-boot on his left leg, and his right foot, which is naked, is held above 
the damp floor by resting it on his left knee. His right boot stands on the 
floor beside him. As he carefully turns the sock this way and that— feeling 
it against his face to see if it is dry— he half sings, half hums a song— hum- 
ming when he is not quite sure of the words, and marking time with the 
toes of his right foot. 


hardy. One and Two it’s with 
Maud and Lou; 

Three and Four, two girls more; 
Five and Six it’s witli— hm— hm— 
lun— 

Seven, Eight, Clara and Caro- 
line — 

(He lapses into an indefinite hum- 
ming, and finishes with a lively 
burst . ) 

Tickl— TockI— wind up tlie clock. 
And we’ll stait the day over again. 

(A man’s legs appear in the moon- 
lit trench above, and a tall, thin 
man comes slowly down the dug- 
out steps, stooping low to avoid the 
roof. He takes his helmet off and 
reveals a fine head, with close- 
cropped, iron-grey hair. He looks 
about forty-five— physically as hard 
as nails.) 

HARDY (looking round). Hullo, Os- 
borne! Your fellows arriving? 


OSBORNE (hitching off his pack and 
dropping it in a coiner). Yes. 
They’re just coming in. 

HARDY. Splendid! Have a drinL 

OSBORNE. Tlianks. (He crosses and 
sits on the left-hand bud.) 

HARDY (passing the whiskey and a 
mug). Don’t have too much watei 
It’s rather strong today. 

OSBORNE (slowly mixing a drink). 
1 wonder what it is they put in 
the water. 

HARDY. Some sort of disinfectant, 1 
suppose. 

OSBORNE. I’d rather have the mi- 
crobes, wouldn’t you? 

HARDY. I would— yes 

OSBORNE. Well, cheero. 

m 
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H/VBDY. Cheero. Excuse my sock, 
won’t you? 

oSBonNE. Certainly. It’s a nice-look- 
ing sock. 

HARDY. It is rather, isn’t it? Guar- 
anteed to keep the feet diy. Trou- 
ble is, it gets so wet doing it. 

OSBORNE. Stanhope asked me to 
come and take over. He’s looking 
after the men coming in. 

HARDY. Splendid! You know. I’m 
awfully glad you’ve come. 

OSBORNE. I heard it was a quiet bit 
of line up here. 

HARDY. Well, yes— in a way. But 
you never know. Sometimes noth- 
ing happens for hours on end; then 
—all of a sudden— "over she comes!” 
-rifle grenades— Minnies— and those 
horrid little things like pineapples 
—you know. 

OSBORNE. I know. 

HARDY. Swish— swish— swish— swish 
—banc) 

OSBORNE. All right— all right— I 
know. 

HARDY. They simply blew us to bits 
yestei’day. Minnies— enormous ones; 
about twenty. Three bang in the 
ti-ench. I really am glad you’ve 
come; I’m not simply being polite. 

OSBORNE, Do much damage? 

HARDY. Awful. A dug-out gOt 
blown up and came down in the 
men’s tea. They were frightfully 
amioyed. 


OSBORNE. I know. There’s nothing 
worse tlian diit in your tea. 

HARDY. By the way, you know the 
big German attack’s expected any 
day now? 

OSBORNE. It’s been expected for the 
last month. 

HARDY. Yes, but it’s very near now; 
there’s funny things happening 
over in the Boche countiy. I’ve 
been out listening at night when 
it’s quiet. There’s more transport 
than usual coming up— you can 
hear it raiding over the pace all 
night; more ti-ains in the distance— 
pufiing up and going away again, 
one after another, bringing up loads 
and loads of men 

OSBORNE. Yes. It’s coming-pretty 
soon now, 

HARDY. Are you here for six days? 
OSBORNE. Yes. 

HARDY. Then I should think you’ll 
get it— right in the neck. 

OSBORNE. Well, you won’t be far 
away. Come along, let’s do this 
handing over. Where’s the map? 

HARDY. Here we ore. (He gropes 
among the papers on the table and 
fnds a tattered map) We hold 
about two hundred yards of front 
line. We’ve got a Lewis gun just 
here— and one here, in this little 
sap. Sentry posts where the crosses 
are 

OSBORNE. Where do the men 
sleep? 

HARDY. I don’t know. The sergeant- 
major sees to that, (He points off 
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to the left) The servants and sig- 
nallers sleep in there. Two officers 
in here, and three in there. (He 
points to the right hand tunnel) 
That is, if you’ve got five oflBcers. 

osBOENE. We’ve only got four at 
present, but a new man’s coming 
up tonight. He arrived at transport 
lines a day or two ago. 

HAHDY. I hope you get better luck 
than I did with my last oflScer. He 
got lumbago the first night and 
went home. Now he’s got a job 
lecturing young officers on "Life in 
the Front Line.’’ 

OSBOBNE. Yes. They do send some 
funny people over here nowadays. 
I hope we’re lucky and get a 
youngster straight from school. 
They re the kind that do best. 

3StABDY. I suppose they are, really. 

OSBORNE. Five beds, you say? (He 
examines the one he is sitting on) 
Is this the best one? 

HARDY. Oh, no. (He points to the 
bed in the right corner) That’s 
mine. The ones in the other dug- 
out haven’t got any bottoms to 
tliem. You keep yoiu’self in by 
hanging your arms and legs over 
the sides. Mustn’t hang your legs 
too low, or the rats gnaw your 
boots. 

OSBORNE. You got many rats here? 

HABDY. I should say— roughly— 
about two million; but then, of 
course, I don’t see them all. (He 
begins to put on his sock and draw 
on his boot) Well, there’s nothing 
else you want to know, is there? 
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OSBORNE. You haven’t told me any- 
thing yet. 

HARDY. What else do you want to 
know? 

OSBORNE. Well, what about trench 
stores? 

HARDY. You are a fussy old man. 
Anybody ’d think you were in the 
Army. (He finds a tattered piece 
of paper) Here you are: 115 rifle 
grenades— I shouldn’t use them if I 
were you; they upset Jerry and 
make him offensive. Besides, they 
are ru.sty, in any case. Then there’s 
500 Mills bombs, 34 gum boots 

OSBORNE. That’s seventeen pairs 

HARDY. Oh, no; 25 right leg, and 
9 left leg. But eveiything’s down 
here. (He hands the list to os- 

BORNE.) 

OSBORNE. Did you check it when 
you took over? 

HARDY. No. I think the sergeant- 
major did. It’s quite all right. 

OSBORNE. I expect Stanhope would 
like to see you before you go. He 
alwa}’s likes a word with the com- 
pany commander he’s relieving. 

HARDY. How is the dear young 
boy? Drinking like a fish, as usual? 

OSBORNE. Why do you say tliat? 

HABDY. Well, damn it, it’s just the 
natural thing to ask about Stan- 
hope. (He pauses, and looks cu- 
riously at osnoBNE) Poor old man. 
It must be pretty rotten for you, 
being his second in command, and 
you such a quiet, sober old thing, 
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OSBOBNE. He’s a long way the best 
company commander we’ve got. 

HARDY. Oh, he’s a good chap, I 
know. But I never did see a young- 
ster put away the whiskey he does. 
D’you know, the last time we were 
out resting at Valennes he came 
to supper with us and drank a 
whole bottle in one hour fourteen 
minutes— we timed him. 

OSBORNE. I suppose it amused 
everybody; I suppose everybody 
cheered him on, and said what a 
splendid achievement it was. 

HARDY. He didn’t want any "cheer- 
ing” on 

asBORNE. No, but everybody 
thought it was a big thing to do. 
(There is a pause) Didnt they? 

HARDY. Well, you can’t help, some- 
how, admiring a fellow who can do 
that— and then pick out his own hat 
all by himself and walk home 

OSBORNE. When a boy like Stan- 
hope gets a reputation out here for 
drinking, he turns into a kind of 
freak show exliibit. People pay with 
a bottle of whiskey for the morbid 
curiosity of seeing him drink it. 

HARDY. Well, naturally, you're 
biased. You have to put him to 
bed when he gets home. 

OSBORNE. It rather reminds you of 
bear-baiting— or cock-fighting— to sit 
and watch a boy drink himself im- 
conscious. 

HARDY. Well, damn it, it’s pretty- 
dull without something to liven 
oeople up. I mean, after all— Stan- 
hope re^y is a sort of freak; I 


mean it is jolly fascinating to see a 
fellow drink like he does— glass 
after glass. He didn’t go home on 
his last leave, did he? 

OSBORNE. No. 

HARDY. I suppose he didn’t think 
he was fit to meet papa. (A pause) 
You know his father’s vicar of a 
country village? 

OSBORNE. I know. 

HARDY (laughing). Imagine Stan- 
hope spending liis leave in a coun- 
try vicarage sipping leal He spent 
his last leave in Paris, didn’t hep 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

HARDY, I bet it was some leavel 

OSBORNE. Do you know how long 
he’s been out hero? 

HARDY. A good time, I know. 

OSBORNE. Nearly three years. He 
came out straight from school— 
when he was eighteen. He’s com- 
manded this company for a year- 
in and out of the froirt line. He’s 
never had a rest. Other men come 
over here and go home again fll, 
and young Stanhope goes on stick- 
ing it, month in, month out. 

HARDY. Oh, I know he’s a jolly good 
fellow 

OSBORNE, I’ve seen him on his back 
all day with trench fever— then on 
duty all night 

HARDY. Oh, I know; he’s a splendid 
chapl 

OSBORNE. And because he’s stird; 
it till his nerves have got battered 
to bits, he's called a drunkard. 
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HABDY. Not a drunkard; just a— 
just a hard drinker; but you’re 
quite right about his nerves. They 
arte all to blazes. Last time out rest- 
ing vi'e were playing bridge and 
something happened— I don’t re- 
member what it was; some silly 
little argument— and all of a sudden 
he jumped up and knocked all the 
glasses oS the table) Lost control of 
himself; and then he— sort of— came 
to— and cried 

osBOBNE. Yes, I know. 

KABDY. You heard about it? 

OSBOBNE. He told me. 

HABDY. Did he? We tried to hush 
it up. It just shows the state he’s in. 
(He rises and puts on his pack. 
There is a pause) You know, Os- 
borne, you ought to be command- 
ing this company. 

OSBOBNE. Rubbish! 

HABDY. Of couise you ought. It 
sticks out a mile. I know he’s got 
pluck and all that, but, damn it, 
man, you’re twice his age— and 
think what a dear, level-headed old 
thing you are. 

OSBOBNE. Don’t he an ass. He was 
out here before I joined up. His 
experience alone makes him worth 
a dozen people like me. 

HABDY. You know as well as I do, 
you ought to be in command. 

OSBOBNE. There isn’t a man to 
touch him as a commander of men. 
He’ll command the battalion one 
day if 

HABDY. Yes, if! (He laughs.) 


OSBOBNE. You don’t know him as I 
do; I love that fellow. I’d go to 
hell with him. 

HABDY. Oh, you sweet, sentimental 
old darling! 

OSBOBNE. Come along. Finish hand- 
ing over and stop blithering. 

HABDY. There’s nothing else to do. 

OSBOBNE. What about the log-book? 

nABDY. God! you are a worker. Oh, 
well. Here we are. (He jinds a 
tattered little book among the 
papers on the table) Written right 
up to date; here’s my last eniry: 
“5 p.m. to 8 p.m. All quiet. Ger- 
man airman Sew over trenches. 
Shot a rat.” 

OSBOBNE. Did he? 

HABDY. No, I shot the rat, you ass. 
Well, finish up your whiskey. I 
want to pack my mug. I’ll leave 
you that drop in the bottle. 

OSBOBNE. Thanks. (He drinks up 
his whiskey and hands habdy the 
mug.) 

HABDY (tucking the mug into his 
pack). I’ll be off. 

OSBOBNE. Aren’t you going to wait 
and see Stanhope? 

KAimY. Well, no, I don’t specially 
want to see him. He’s so fussy 
about the trenches. I expect they 
are radier dirty. He’ll talk for hoiurs 
if he catches me. (He hitches his 
pack over his shoulders, hangs on 
his gas satchel, map-case, binocu- 
lars, compass-case, until he looks 
like a travelling pedlar. As he 
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dresses;) Well, I hope you have 
a nice six days. Don’t forget to 
change your clothes if you get wet. 

osnoBNE. No, papa. 

HABDY. And don’t forget about the 
big attack. 

osBOnNE. Oh, Lord, no, I mustn’t 
miss that; I’ll make a note in my 
diary, 

iiABDY {jullij dressed). There we 
arel Do I look every inch a soldier? 

OSBORNE. Yes. I should get quite a 
fright if I were a German and met 
you coming round a comer. 

iiABDY. I should bloody well hope 
you would. 

O.SBOHNE. Shouldn’t be able to run 
away for laughing. 

HARDY. Now don’t be rude. (He 
leans over to liAt a cigarette from 
a candle, and looks down on the 
table) Well, I’m damned. Still at 
itl 

osBOBNE. What is? 

HARDY. Why, that little cockroach. 
It’s been running round and round 
that candle since tea-time; must 
have done a mile. 

OSBORNE. I shouldn’t hang about 
here if I were a cockroach. 

HARDY. Nor should I. I’d go home. 
Ever had cockroach races? 

OSBORNE. No. 

HARDY. Great fun. We’ve had ’em 
every evening. 


OSBORNE. What are the rules? 

HARDY. Oh, you each have a cock- 
roach, and start ’em in a line. On 
the word “Go” you dig your cock- 
roach in the ribs and steer him 
witli a match across the table. I 
won ten francs last night— had a 
splendid cockroach. I’ll give you a 
tip. 

OSBORNE. Yes? 

lURDY. Promise not to let it go any 
farther? 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

HARDY. Well, if you want to get 
the best pace out of a cockroach, 
dip it in whiskey— makes ’em go 
like hell! 

OSBORNE. Right. Thanks awfully. 

HARDY. Well, I must be off. 
Cheero! 

OSBORNE. Cheero 1 

HARDY (goes up the narrow steps 
into the trench above, singing softly 
and happily to himself). 

“One and Two, it’s with Maud and 
Lou; 

Three and Four, two girls 
more ” 

{The words trail away into the 
night. ) 

( OSBORNE rises and takes his pack 
from the floor to the bed by the 
table. While he undoes it a soldier 
SERVANT comes out of the tunnel 
from the left with a table-cloth over 
his arm and a plate with half a loaf 
of bread on it.) 

MASON. Excuse me, sir. Can I lay 
supper? 
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osBOBNE. Yes, do. {He shuffles up 
the papers from the table and puts 
them on the bed.) 

MASON. Thank you, sir. (He lays 
the table.) 

osBonNE. What are you going to 
tempt us with tonight. Mason? 

MASON. Soup, sir— cutlets— and pine- 
apple. 

OSBOBNE {suspiciously). Cutlets? 

MASON. Well, sir— well, yes, sir- 
cutlets. 

OSBOBNE. What sort of cutlets? 

MASON. Now, SU-, you’ve got me. 
I shouldn’t like to commit meself 
too deep, sii'. 

OSBOBNE. Ordinaiy ration meat? 

MASON. Yes, sir. Ordinary ration 
meat, but a noo shape, sir. Smells 
like liver, sir, but it ’asn’t got that 
smooth, wet look that liver’s got. 
(mason leaves the dug-out. os- 
BOBNE sils up to the tame and ex- 
amines the map. Voices come from 
the trench above; a gruff voice 
says:) “This is ‘C’ Company ’Ead- 
quarters, sir.” 

(A boyish voice replies.) “Oh, 
ihanks.” 

{There is a pause, then the gruff 
voice says:) “Belter go down, sir.” 
{The boyish voice replies.) “Yes. 
Righto.” 

(An OFFICEB comes groping down 
the steps and stands in the candle- 
light. He looks round, a little be- 
wildered. He is a well-built, 
healthy-looking boy of about eight- 
een, with the very new uniform of 
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a 2nd lieutenant, osbohne looks up 
from the trench map, surprised and 
interested to see a stranger.) 

OSBORNE. Hullol 

BALEiGH. Good evening ( he notices 
osboene’s grey hair and adds) sir. 

OSBOBNE. You the new ofiBcer? 

BAX.EIGH. Er— yes. I’ve been to Bat- 
talion Headquarters. They told me 
to report here. 

OSBOBNE. Good. We’ve been ex- 
pecting you. Sit down, won’t you? 

BALEiGH. Thanks. {He sits gingerly 
on the box opposite osbobne.) 

OSBOBNE. I should take your pack 
off. 

BALEiGH. Oh, right. {He slips hU 
pack pom his shoulders.) 

OSBOBNE. Will you have a drink? 

BALEIGH. Er— well 

OSBOBNE. You don’t drink whiskey? 

BAEEiGii {hastily). Oh, yes— er-. 
just a small one, sii'. 

OSBOBNE {pouring out a small whis- 
key and adding water). Whiskey 
takes away tiie taste of the 
water 

BALEiGH. Oh, yes? {He pauses, and 
laughs nervously.) 

OSBOBNE.— and the water takes away 
the taste of the whiskey. {He hands 
BALEiGH the drink) Just out from 
England? 
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halbigh. Yes, I landed a week ago, 

osbohne. Boulogne? 

RALEIGH. Yes. (A pause, then he 
self-consoiousltj holds up his drink) 
Well, here’s luck, sir. 

osBOHNE (icdting a drink himself)- 
Good luck. (He takes out a cig- 
arette case) Cigarette? 

RALEIGH. Thanks. 

OSBOHNE (holding a hottle across so 
that HALEiCH can light his cigarette 
from the candle in it). Ever been 
up in the line before? 

haleigh. Oh, no. You see, I only 
left school at the end of last sum- 
mer term. 

OSBORNE. I expect you find it a bit 
strange. 

nALEiGH (laughing). Yes— I do— a 
bit 

OSBORNE. My name's Osborne. Im 
second in command of the com- 

E any. You only call me "sir” in 
•ont of the men. 

RALEIGH. I see. Thanks. 

OSBORNE. You’ll find the other offi- 
cei’S call me “Uncle.” 

baleigh. Oh, yes? (He smiles.) 

OSBORNE. What’s your name? 

jialbigh. Raleigh. 


OSBORNE. We’ve only just moved 
into these trenches. Captain Stan- 
hope commands the company. 

RALEIGH (suddenly brightening 
up). I know. It’s a frightful bit of 
ludc. 

OSBORNE. Why? D’you know him? 

RALEIGH. Yes, ratherl We were at 
school together-at least-of course 
—I was only a kid and he was one 
of the big fellows; he’s three years 
older than I am. 

{Thete is a pciusBf osbobne 
to be ioaitin^ fov haleigh to go on, 
then suddeiuy he says.) 

OSBORNE. He’s up in the front line 
at present, looking after the relief. 
(Another pause) He’s a splendid 
chap. 

baleigh. Isn’t he? He was skioper 
of football at Barford, and kept 
wicket for the eleven. A jolly good 
bat, too. 

OSBORNE. Did you play football— 
and cricket? 

baleigh. Oh, yes. Of course, 1 
wasn’t in the same class as Dennis 
—I say, I suppose I ought to call 
him Captain Stanhope? 

OSBORNE. Just “Stanhope. 

RALEIGH. I see. Thanks. 

OSBORNE. Did you get your colours? 


OSBORNE, I kuew a Raleigh, A mas- 
ter at Rugby. 

baleigh. Oh? He may be a relation. 
I don’t know. I’ve got lots of uncles 
and— and tilings l&e that. 


RALEIGH. 1 did for football. Not 
cricket. 

OSBORNE. Football and cricket seem 
a long way from here. 
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RALEIGH {laughing). They do, 
rather. 

OSBORNE. We play a bit when were 
out of the line. 

RALEIGH. GoodI 

OSBORNE (thoughtfully). So you 
were at school with Stanhope. 
{Pause} I wonder if he’ll remember 
you? I expect you’ve grown in the 
last three years. 

RALEIGH. Oh, I think he’ll remem- 
ber me. {He stops, and goes on 
rather awkwardly) You see, it 
wasn’t only that we were just at 
school together; our fathers were 
friends, and Dennis used to come 
and stay with us in the holidays. 
Of course, at school I didn’t see 
much of him, but in the holidays 
we were terrific pals. 

OSBORNE. He’s a fine company com- 
mander. 

R.U.EIGH. I bet he is. Last time he 
was on leave he came down to the 
school; he’d just got his M.C, and 
been made a captain. He looked 
splendidi It— sort of— made me 
feel 

OSBORNE, -keen? 

RALEIGH. Yes. Keen to get out here. 
I was frightfully keen to get into 
Dennis’s regiment. I thought, per- 
haps, with a bit of luck I might 
get to the same battalion. 

OSBORNE. It’s a big fluke to have 
got to the same company. 

RALEIGH. I know. It’s an amazing 
bit of luck. When I was at the 
base I did an awful thing. You see. 
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my uncle’s at the base— he has to 
detail oflBcers to regiments 

OSBORNE. General Raleigh? 

3aALEiGH. Yes. I went to see him 
on the quiet and asked him if he 
could get me into tliis battalion. 
He bit my head off, and said I’d 
got to be ti-eated like everybody 
else 

OSBORNE. Yes? 

RALEIGH, —and next day I was told 
I was coming to this battalion. 
Funny, wasn’t it? 

OSBORNE. Extraordinary coinci- 
dence! 

RALEIGH. And when I got to Bat- 
talion Headquarters, and the colo- 
nel told me to report to “C” Com- 
pany, I could have cheered. I ex- 
pect Dennisll be frightfully sur 
prised to see me. I’ve got a mes 
sage for him. 

OSBORNE. From the colonel? 

RALEIGH. No. From my sister. 

OSBORNE. Your sister? 

RALEIGH. Yes. You 866, Dennis used 
to stay with us, and naturally my 
sister {he hesitofasl- well— perhaps 
I ought not 

OSBORNE. Thai’s all right. I didn’t 
actually know that Stmihope 

RALEIGH. They’re not- er- officially 
engaged 

OSBORNE. No? 

RALEIGH. She’ll be awfully glad I’m 
with him here; I can write and tell 
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her all about him. He doesn’t say 
much ill his letters; can we write 
often? 

OSBORNE. Oh, yes. Letters are col- 
lected every day. 

(There is a pause.) 

RALEIGH. You don’t think Dermis’ll 
mind my— sort of— forcing myself 
into his company? I never thought 
of that; I was so keen. 

OSBORNE. No, of course he won’t. 
(Pause) You say it’s— it’s a good 
time since you last saw him? 

RALEIGH. Let’s see. It was in the 
summer last year— nearly a year 
ago. 

OSBORNE. You know, Raleigh, you 
mustn’t expect to find him— quite 
the same. 

RALEIGH. Oh? 

OSBORNE. You see, he’s been out 
here a long time. It— it tells on a 
man— rather badly 

RALEIGH (thinking). Yes, of course, 
I suppose it does. 

OSBORNE. You may find he’s— he’s 
a little bit quick-tempered. 

RALEIGH (laughing). Oh, I know 
old Dennis’s temper! I remember 
once at school he caught some 
chaps in a study with a bottle of 
whiskey. Lord! the roof nearly blew 
off. He gave them a dozen each 
with a cricket stump, (osborne 
laughs) He was so keen on the 
fellows in the house keeping fit. He 
was frightfully down on smoking— 
and that sort of thing. 


OSBORNE. You must remember he’s 
commanded this company for a 
long time-through all sorts of rot- 
ten times. It’s— it’s a big strain on 
a man. 

RALEIGH. Oh, it must be. 

OSBORNE . If you notice a— difference 
in Stanhope— you’ll know it’s only 
the sli'ain 

RALEIGH. Oh, yes. 

(osborne rouses himself and speaks 
briskly.) 

OSBORNE. Now, let’s see. We’ve got 
five beds here— one each. Two in 
here and three in that dug-out 
tliere. I’m afraid you’ll have to wait 
until the others come and pick the 
beds they want. 

RALEIGH. Righto! 

OSBORNE. Have you got a blanket? 

RALEIGH. Yes, in my pack. (He 
rises to get it.) 

OSBORNE. Better wait and unpack 
when you know where you are 
sleeping. 

RALEIGH. Righto! (He sits down 
again. ) 

OSBORNE. We never undress when 
we’re in the line. You can take your 
boots off now and then in the day- 
time, but it’s better to keep pretty 
well dressed always. 

RALEIGH. I see. Tlianks. 

osborne. I expect we shall each do 
about three hours on duty at a 
time and then six off. We all go 
on duty at stand-to. That’s at dawn 
and dusk. 
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osBonNE. About a hundred yards. 


RALEIGH. Yes. 

OSBORNE. I expect Stanhope’ll send 
you on duty with one of us at first 
-till you get used to it. 

(There is a pause, baleigh turns, 
and looks curiously up the steps 
into the night.) 

RAiiEiGH, Are we in the front line 
here? 


RALEIGH. It seems— uncanny. It 
makes me feel we’re— we’re all just 
waiting for something. 

OSBORNE. Wo are, generally, just 
waiting for something. When any- 
fihing happens, it happens quickly. 
Then we just start waiting again. 


OSBORNE. No. That’s the support 
line outside. The front fine’s about 
fifty yards fartlier on. 

RALEIGH, How frightfully quiet it 
is! 

OSBORNE. It’s often quiet-like this. 

RALEIGH. I thought there would be 
an awful row here-all the time. 

OSBORNE. Most people think that. 
(Pause.) 


RALEIGH. I never thought it was 
like that. 


OSBORNE. You thought it was fight- 
ing all the time? 


RALEIGH (laughing). Well, yes, in 
a way. 

OSBORNE (after puffing at his pipe 
in silence for a while). Did you 
come up by trench tonight-or over 
the top? 


RALEIGH. I’ve never known any- 
thing so quiet as those trenches we 
came by; just now and then I heard 
rifle firing, like the range at Bisley, 
and a sort of rumble in the dis- 
tance. 

OSBORNE. Those are the guns up 
nortli— up Wipers way. The guns 
arc always going up there; it’s 
never quiet like this. (Pause) I 
expect it’s all very strange to you? 

RALEIGH. It’s— it’s not exactly what 
I thought. It’s just this— this quiet 
that seems so funny. 

OSBORNE. A hundred yards from 
here the Germans are sitting in 
their dug-outs, thinking how quiet 
it is. 


RALEIGH. By trench. An amazing 
tr^oh-turning and twisting for 
miles, over a sort of plain. 

OSBORNE. Lancer’s AUey it’s called 

Raleigh. Is it? It’s funny tlie way 
it begins— in tliat ruined village, a 
few steps down into tlie cellar of 
a house-then right under the house 
and through a little garden-and 
then under the garden wall— then 
alongside an enormous ruined fac- 
tory place— then miles and miles of 
plains, with those green lights bob- 
bing up and down ahead-all along 
the front as far as you can see. 

OSBORNE. Those are the Very lights. 
Both sides fire them over No Man’s 
Land— to watch for raids and pa- 
trols. 


RALEIGH, Are they as near as that? 
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BALKiGH. I knew they fired lights. 
(Pause) I didn’t expect so many— 
and to see them so far away, 

OSBORNE. I know. (He pu-ffs at his 
pipe) There’s something rather ro- 
mantic about it all. 

itALEiGH (eagerly). Yes, I thought 
that, too. 

OSBOBNE. You must always think of 
it like that if you can. Think of it 
all as— as romantic. It helps. 
(mason comes in with more dinner 
utensils.) 

MASON. D’you expect the captain 
soon, sir? The soup's ’ot. 

OSBOBNE. He ought to be here very 
soon now. This is Mr. Raleigh, Ma- 
son. 

MASON. Good evening, sir. 

BALEiGH. Good evening. 

MASON (to OSBORNE ). I’vB ’ad 
rather a unpleasant surprise, sir. 

OSBORNE. What’s happened? 

MASON. You know that tin o’ pine- 
apple chunks I got, sir? 

OSBORNE. Yes? 

MASON. Well, sir. I’m sorry to say 
it’s apricots. 

OSBOBNE. Good heavens! It must 
have given you a turn. 

MASON. I distinctly said "pineapple 
chunks’* at the canteen. 

OSBOBNE. Wasn’t there a label on 
the tin? 


MASON. No, sir. I pointed that out 
to the men. I said was ’e certain 
it was pineapple chunks? 

OSBOBNE. I suppose he said he was. 

MASON. Yes, sir. "E said a leopard 
can’t change its spots, sir. 

OSBOBNE. What have leopards got 
to do with pineapple? 

MASON. That’s just what I thought, 
sir. Made me think there was some- 
thing fishy about it. You see, sir, I 
know the captain can’t stand the 
sight of apricots. ’E said next time 
we ’ad them ’e’d wring my neck. 

OSBOBNE. Haven’t you anything 
else? 

MASON. There’s a pink blancmange 
Tve made, sir. But it ain’t any- 
where near stiff yet. 

OSBOBNE. Never mind. We must 
have the apricots and chance it. 

MASON. Only I thought I’d tell you, 
sir, so as the captain wouldn’t 
blame me. 

OSBOBNE. All right, Mason. (Voices 
are heard in the trench abooe) 
That sounds like the captain com- 
ing now. 

MASON (hastening away). I’ll go 
and dish out the soup, sir. 

(The voices grow nearer; two ftg~ 
ures appear in the trench above 
and grope down the steps— the 
leading jigure tall and thin, the 
other short and fat. The tall figure 
is captain stanhope. At the bot- 
tom of the steps he straightens him- 
self, puUs off his pack, and drops 
it on the floor. Then he takes off 
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his helmet and throws it on the 
right-hand bed. Despite his stars of 
rank he is no more than a boy; 
taU, slimly built, but broad-shoul- 
dered. His dark hair is carefully 
brushed; his uniform, though old 
and war-stained, is well cut and 
cared for. He is good-looking, 
rather from attractive features than 
the healthy good looks of raleigh. 
Although tanned by months in the 
open air, there is a pallor under his 
skin and dark shadows under his 
eyes. His short and fat companion 
—2nd lieutenant thotter— m 
middle-aged and homely looking. 
His face is red, fat, and round; 
apparently he has put on weight 
during his war service, for his 
tunic appears to be on the verge 
of bursting at the waist. He carries 
an extra pack belonging to the 
officer left on duty in the line.) 

STANHOPE (as he takes off his 
pack, gas satchel, and belt). Has 
Hardy gone? 

OSBORNE. Yes. He cleared off a few 
minutes ago. 

STANHOPE. Lucky for him he did. 
I had a few words to say to Master 
Hardy. You never saw the blasted 
mess those fellows left the trenches 
in. Dug-outs smell like cess-pits; 
rusty bombs; damp rifle grenades; 
it’s perfectly foul. Where are the 
servants? 

OSBORNE. In there. 

stanhope (calling into mason’s 
dug-out). Hil Mason! 

MASON (outside). Coming, sirl Just 
bringing the soup, sir. 

STANHOPE (taking a cigarette from 
his case and lighting it). Damn the 
soupl Bring some wmiskeyl 
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OSBORNE. Here’s a new ofiSoer, 
Stanhope— just arrived, 

stanhope. Oh, Sony, (He turns 
and peers into the dim cornet 
where raleigh stands smiling 
awkwardly) I didn’t see you in 
this miserable light. (He stops 
short at the sight 0/ raleigh. There 
is silence.) 

raleigh. Hullo, Stanhope! 
(stanhope stares at raleigh as 
though dazed, raleigh takes a step 
forward, half raises his hand, then 
lets it drop to his side.) 

stanhope (in a low voice). How 
did you—get here? • 

RALEIGH. I was told to report tq 
your company, Stanhope. 

stanhope. Oh. I see. Rather a co- 
incidence. 

RALEIGH (with a nervous laugh). 
Yes. 

(There is a silence for a moment, 
broken by osborne in a matter-of- 
fact voice.) 

CBBORNE. I say. Stanhope, it’s a 
terrible business. We thought we’d 
got a tin of pineapple chunks; it 
turns out to be apricots. 

TROTTER. Hal Give me apricots 
every time! I ’ate pineapple chunks; 
too bloomin’ sickly for me! 

RALEIGH. I’m awfully glad I got 
to your company. Stanhope. 

STANHOPE, when did you get here? 

RALEIGH. Well, I’ve only just come. 
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USBOBNE. He came up with the 
transport while you were taking 
over. 

STANHOPE. I sec. 

(mason brings in a bottle of whis- 
key, a mug, and two plates of soup 
—so precariously that osbobne has 
to help with the soup plates on to 
the table.) 

stanhope (with sudden forced 
gaiety). Come along, Unclel Come 
and sit here. (He waoes towards 
the box on the right of the table) 
You better sit there, Raleigh. 

IIALEIGII. Right! 

TBOTTEB (taking a pair of pince- 
nez from his tunic pocket, putting 
them on, and looking curiously at 
RALEIGH ). You Raleigh? 

BALEIGII. Yes. 

(Pause.) 

TBOTTEB. I’m Trotter. 

BALEIGII. Oh, yes? 

(Pause.) 

TBOTTEB. How are you? 

BALEiGH. Oh, all right, thanks. 
TBOTTEB. Been out ’ei'e before? 
RALEIGH. No. 

TBOTTEB. Feel a bit odd, I s’pose? 

BALEIGH. Yes. A bit. 

TBOTTEB (getting a box to sit on). 
Oh, well, youTl soon get used to 
it; you’ll feel you’ve been 'ere a 
year in about an hour’s time. (He 
puts the box on its side and sits 


on it. It is too low for the table, 
and he puis it on its end. It is then 
too high. He tries the other side, 
which is too low; he finally con- 
trives to make himself comfortable 
by sitting on his pack, placed on 
the side of the box.) 

(mason arrives with two more 
plates of soup.) 

osbobne. What kind of soup is 
this. Mason? 

mason. It’s yellow soup, sir. 

osbobne. It’s got a very deep yel- 
low flavour. 

TBOTTEB (taking a melodious sip). 
It wants some pepper; bring some 
pepper. Mason. 

MASON (anxiously). I’m very sorry, 
sir. When the mess box was packed 
the pepper was omitted, sir. 

TROTTER (throwing his spoon wtth 
a clatter into the plate). Oh, I say, 
but damn it! 

OSBOBNE. We must have pepper. 
It’s a disinfectant. 

TBOTTEB. You must have pepper in 
soupl 

STANHOPE (quietly). Why wasn’t it 
packed. Mason? 

MASON. It— it was missed, sir. 

STANHOPE. Why? 

MASON (miserably). Well, sir, I 
left it to 

STANHOPE. Then I advise you never 
to leave it to anyone else again— 
unless you want to rejoin your 
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platoon out there. {He points into 
the moonlit trench.) 

MASON. I’m— I’m very sorry, sir. 

STANHOPE. Send one of the sig- 
nallers. 

MASON. Yes, sir. {He hastens to 
the tunnel entrance and calls) Bert, 
you’re wanted! 

(A SOLDIER appears, with a rifle 
slung over his shoulder. He starids 
stiffly to attention.) 

STANHOPE. Do you know “A” Com- 
pany Headquarters? 

SOLDIER. Yes, sir. 

STANHOPE. Go there at once and 
ask Captain Willis, with my com- 
pliments, if he can lend me a little 
pepper. 

SOLDIER. Very good, sir. 

{He turns smartly and goes up the 
steps, MASON stopping him for a 
moment to say confidentially: “A 
screw of pepper, you ask for.") 

OSBORNE. We must have pepper. 

TROTTER. I mean— after all— war’s 
bad enough with pepper— (noisy 
sip)— but war widioul pepper— it’s 
-it’s bloody awful! 

OSBORNE. What’s it like outside? 

TROTTER. Quiet as an empty ’ouse. 
There’s a nasty noise going on up 
north. 

OSBORNE. Wipers, I expect. I be- 
lieve tiiere’s trouble up there. I 
wish we knew more of what’s go- 
ing on. 


TROTTER. So do I. Still, my wife 
reads the papers every morning 
and writes and tells me. 

OSBORNE. Hardy says they had a 
lively time here yesterday. Three 
big Minnies right in the trench. 

TROTTER. I know. And they left the 
bloomin’ 'oles for us to fill in. 
(mason arrives with cutlets or 
enamel plates) What’s this? 

MASON. Meat, sir. 

TROTTER. I know that. What sort? 

MASON. Sort of cutlet, sir. 

TROTTER. Sort of cullet, is it? You 
know. Mason, there’s cutlets and 
cutlets. 

MASON. I know, sir; that one’s o 
cutlet. 

TROTTER. Well, it won’t let me cut 
it. 

MASON. No, sir? 

TROTTER. That’s a joke. 

MASON. Oh. Right, sir. {He goes 
out.) 

OSBORNE {studying the map). 
There’s a sort of ruin marked on 
this map— just in front of here, in 
No Man’s Land— called Beauvais 
Farm. 

TROTTER. That’s wliat we saw stick- 
ing up, skipper. I wondered what 
it was. 

STANHOPE. Better go out and look 
at it tonight. 
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rnoTTEH. I ’ate ruins in No Man’s 
Land; too bloomin’ creepy for me. 

OSBORNE. There’s only about sixty 
yards of No Man’s Land, according 
TO this map— narrower on the left, 
from the head of this sap; only 
about fifty. 

TBOiTEH (who has been looking 
curiously at stanhope, eating his 
meal with lowered head). Cheer 
up, skipper. You do look glum! 

STANHOPE. I’m tired. 

OSBORNE. I should tum in and get 
some sleep after supper. 

STANHOPE. I’ve got hours of work 
before I sleep. 

OSBORNE. I’ll do the duty roll and 
see the sergeant-major— and all that. 

STANHOPE. That’s all right, Uncle. 
I’ll see to it. (He turns to haleigii 
for the first time) Trotter goes on 
duty directly he’s had supper. You 
better go on with him— to learn. 

RALEIGH. Oh, right. 

TROTTER. Look ’ere, skipper, it’s 
nearly eight now; couldn’t we make 
it ’air-past? 

STANHOPE. No. I told Hibbcrt he’d 
be relieved at eight. Will you take 
from eleven till two, UncleP 

OSBORNE. Right. 

STANHOPE. Hibbert can do from 
two till four, and I’ll go on from 
then till stand-to. That’ll be at six. 

TROTTER. Well, boysl ’Ere we are 
for six days attain. Six blooraia* 


eternal days. (He makes a calcula- 
tion on the table) That’s a hundred 
and for^-four hours; eight thou- 
sand six ‘undred and forty minutes. 
That doesn’t sound so bad; we’ve 
done twenty of ’em aheady. I’ve 
got an ideal I’m going to draw a 
hundred and forty-four little circles 
on a bit o’ paper, and every hour 
I’m going to black one in; that’ll 
make the time go all right. 

STANHOPE. It’s five to eight now. 
You better go and relieve Hibbert. 
Then you can come back at eleven 
o’clock and black in three of your 
bloody little circles. 

TROTTER. I ’aven’t 'ad my apricots 
yeti 

STANHOPE. We’ll keep your apricots 
till you come back. 

TROTTER. I never knew anything 
like a war for upsetting meals. I’m 
always down for dooty in the mid- 
dle of one. 

STANHOPE. That’s because you 
never stop eating. 

TROTTER. Any’ow, let’s ’ave some 
coffee. Hil Masonl Coffeel 

MASON. Coming, sir! 

TROTTER (getting up). Well, I’ll 
get dressed. Come on, Raleigh. 

RALEIGH (rising quickly). Right! 

TROTTER. Just Wear your belt with 
revolver case on it. Must have your 
revolver to shoot rats. And your 
gas mask— come here— I’ll show you. 
(He helps raleigh) You wear it 
sort of tucked up under your chin 
like a se’-viette. 
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kaleigh. Yes. I was shown the way 
at home. 

trotteb. Now your hat. That’s 
right. You don’t want a walking- 
stick. It gets in your way if you 
have to nm fast. 

BAEEiGii. Why— er— do you have to 
run fast? 

TBOTTEH. Oh, Lord, yes, ofteni If 
you see a Minnie coming— that’s a 
big trench-mortar shell, you know- 
short for Minvywerfer—yaa see ’em 
coming right out of the Boche 
trenches, right up in the air, then 
down, down, down; and you have 
to judge it and run like stink some- 
times. 

(mason comes in with two cups of 
coffee.) 

mason. Coffee, sir? 

TBOTTEH. Thanks. (He takes the 
cup and drinhs standing up.) 

RALEIGH. Thiuiks. 

TROTTEB. You might leave my ap- 
ricots out. Mason. Put ’em on a 
separate plate and keep ’em in 
there. (He points to mason’s dug- 
out.) 

MASON. Very good, sir. 

TROTTEB. If you bring ’em in 'ere 
you never know what might ’appen 
to ’em. 

MASON. No, sir. 

TROTTEB. “B” Company on our 
right, aien’t they, skipper? 

STANHOPE, Yes. There’s fifty yards 
of undefended area between. You 
better patrol that a good deal. 


TROTTEB. Aye, aye, sir. 

STANHOPE. Have a look at that 
Lewis gun position on tlie left. See 
what field of fire they’ve got. 

TROTTER. Aye, aye, sir. You don’t 
want me to go out and look at that 
blinkin’ ruin? 

STANHOPE. I’ll see to that. 

TROTTER. Good. I don’t fancy 
crawling about on my belly after 
that cutlet. (To raleigh) Well, 
come on, my lad, let’s go and see 
about this ’ere war. 

(The two go up the steps, leaving 
STANHOPE and osborne alone, ma- 
son appears at his dug-out door.) 

MASON. Will you take apricots, sii? 

STANHOPE. No, thanks. 

MASON. Mr. Osborne? 

OSBORNE. No, thanks. 

MASON. I’m Sony about them being 
apricots, su% I explained to Mr. 
Osborne 

STANHOPE (curtly) . That’s all right. 
Mason— thank you. 

MASON. Very good, sir. (He goes 
out.) 

OSBORNE (over by the right-hand 
bed). WiU you sleep here? Thi® 
was Hardy’s bed. 

STANHOPE. No. You sleep there. I’d 
rather sleep by the table here. I 
can get up and work without dis- 
turbing you. 


OSBORNE. This is a better one. 
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STANHOPE. You take it. Must have 
a little comfort in your old age. 
Uncle. 

osBOHNE. I wish you’d turn in and 
sleep for a bit. 

STANHOPE. Sleep?— I can’t sleep. 
(He takes a whiskey and water. A 
man appears in the trench and 
comes down the steps— a small, 
slightly built man in the early 
twenties, with a little moustache 
and a pallid face.) 

STANiropE {looking hard at the 
newcomer). WeU, Hibbert? 

HiBBEBT. Everything’s fairly quiet. 
Bit of sniping somewhere to our 
left; some rifle grenades coming 
over just on our right. 

STANHOPE. I see. Mason’s got your 
supper. 

HIBBEBT (gently rubbing his fore- 
head). I don’t lliinlr I can manage 
any supper tonight, Stanhope. It’s 
dus beastly neuralgia. It seems to 
be right inside this eye. Tho beastly 
pain gets worse every day. 

STANHOPE. Some hot soup and a 
good tough chop’ll put that right. 

HIBBEBT. I’m afraid the pain rather 
takes my appetite away. I’m damn 
TOrry to keep on talking about it, 
Stanhope, only I thought you’d 
wonder why I don’t eat anything 
much. 

JTANHOPE. Try and forget about it 

HEBBEBT (with o little laugh) , WeU 
-I wish I could. 

STANHOPE. Get tight. 


HIBBEBT. I think I’U turn straight in 
for a rest— and try and get some 
sleep. 

STANHOPE. All right. Turn in. You’re 
in that dug-out there. Here’s your 
pack. (He picks up the pack that 
TBOTTER brought down) You go 
on duty at two. I take over from 
you at four. I’ll tell Mason to caU 
you. 

HIBBERT (faintly). Oh, right— 
tlianks, Stanhope— cheero. 

STANHOPE. Cheero. (He watches 
HIBBEBT go down the tunnel into 
the dark.) 

iHBBEBT (returning). Can I have 
a candle? 

STANHOPE (taking one from the 
table). Here you are. 

mBBEBT. Thanks. 

(He goes out again. There is si- 
lence. STANHOPE turns to OSBORNE.) 

STANiiopis. Another little worm try- 
ing to wriggle home. 

OSBOBNE (filling his pipe). I won- 
der if he really is bad. He loolcs 
rotten. 

STANHOPE. Pure bloody funk, that’s 
aU. He could eat if he wanted to; 
he’s starving himself purposely. 
Artful little swine! Ncui’algia’s a 
splendid idea. No proof, as far as 
I can see. 

OSBOBNE. You can’t help feeling 
Sony for him. 1 tiiink he’s tried 
hard. 

STANHOPE. How long’s he been out 
here? Three months, I suppose. 
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Now he’s decided he’s done his bit, stanhope. You think sor* 


He’s decided to go home and spend 
the rest of the war in comfortable 
nerve hospitals. Well, he’s mistaken, 
I let Warren get away like that, 
but no more, 

OSBORNE. I don’t see how you can 
prevent a fellow going .sick. 

STANHOPE. I’ll have a quiet word 
with the doctor before he does. He 
thinlcs he’s going to wriggle off be- 
fore die attack. We’ll just see about 
that. No man of mine’s going sick 
before the attack. Tliey’re going to 
take an equal chance— together. 

OSBORNE. Raleigh looks a nice chap. 

STA2SIHOPE (looking hard at osborne 
before replying). Yes. 

OSBORNE. Good-looking youngster. 
At school with you, wasn’t he? 

STANHOPE. Has he been talking al- 
ready? 

OSBORNE. He just mentioned it. It 
was a natural thing to tell me when 
he knew you were in command. 
(stanhope is lounging at the table 
with his back to the wall, osborne, 
sitting on the right-hand bed, be- 
gins to puff clouds of smoke into 
the air as he lights his pipe) He’s 
awfully pleased to get into your 
company, (stanhope makes no re- 
ply. He picks up a pencil and 
scribbles on the back of a maga- 
zine) He seems to think a lot of 
you. 

stanhope (looking up quickly at 
osborne and laughing). Yes, I’m 
his hero. 

OSBORNE. It’s quite natural. 


OSBORNE. Small boys at school gen 
erally have theii- heroes. 

STANHOPE. Yes. Small boys at 
school do. 

OSBORNE. Often it goes ou as long 
as 

STANHOPE, —as long as tiie hero’s 
a hero. 

OSBORNE. It often goes on all 
through life. 

STANHOPE. I wonder. How many 
battalions are tiiero in France? 

OSBORNE. Wliy? 

STANHOPE. Wo’Il say fifty divisions. 
That's a hundred and fifty brigades 
—four hundred and fifty battalions. 
That’s one thousand eight hundred 
companies. (He looks up at os- 
borne from his calculations on the 
magazine cover) There are one 
thousand eight hundred companies 
in France, Uncle. Raleigh might 
liave been sent to any one of those, 
and, my God I he comes to mine. 

OSBORNE. You ought to be glad. 
He’s a good-looldng youngster. I 
like him. 

STANHOPE. I knew you’d lilce him. 
Personality, isn’t it? (He takes a 
worn leather case from his breast 
pocket and hands a small photo- 
graph to osborne) I’ve never 
diown you that, have I? 

OSBORNE (looking at the photo- 
graph). No. (Pause) Raleigh’s sis- 
ter, isn’t it? 
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STANHOPE. How did you know? 

OSBOBNE. There's a strong likeness. 

STANHOPE. I suppose there is. 

OSBOBNE {intent on the picture). 
She’s an awfully nice-looking girl. 

STANHOPE. A photo doesn’t show 
much, really. Just a face. 

OSBOBNE. She looks awfully nice. 
{There is silence, stanhope lights 
a cigarette, osbobne hands the 
photo back) You’re a lucky chap. 

stanhope {putting the photo back 
into his case). I don’t know why I 
keep it, really. 

osbobne. Why? Isn’t she— I 
thouglit 

stanhope. What did you think? 

OSBOBNE. Well, I thought that per- 
Iiaps she was waiting for you. 

STANHOPE. Yes. She is waiting for 
me— and she doesn’t know. She 
thinks I'm a wonderful chap— com- 
manding a company. {He turns to 
osbobne and points up the steps 
into the line) She doesn’t know 
that if I went up those steps into 
dm front line— without being doped 
with whiskey— I’d go mad with 
fright. 

{There is a pause, osbobne stirs 
himself to speak.) 

osbobne. Look here, old man. I’ve 
meant to say it, for a long time, 
but it sounds damned impudence. 
You’ve done longer out here than 
any man in the battalion. It’s time 
you went away for a rest. It’s due 
to you. 


STANHOPE. You suggest that I go 
sick, like that little worm in there— 
neuralgia in the eye? {He laughs 
and tmres a drink.) 

OSBOBNE. No. Not diat. The colonel 
would have sent you down long 
ago, only 

STANHOPE. Only— what? 

OSBOBNE. Only he can’t spare you. 

STANHOPE {laughing). Oh, rotl 

OSBOBNE. He told me. 

STANHOPE. He thinks I’m in such 
a state I want a rest, is that it? 

OSBOBNE. No. He diinks it's due to 
you. 

STANHOPE. It’s all right, Uncle. I’ll 
stick it out now. It may not be 
much longer now. I’ve had my 
shar e of luck— more than my share. 
There’s not a man left who was 
here when I came. But it’s rather 
damnable for that boy— of all the 
boys in the world— to have come to 
me. I might at least have been 
spared tiiat. 

OSBOBNE. You’re looking at things 
in rather a black sort of way. 

STANHOPE. I’ve just told you. That 
boy's a hero-worshipper. I’m three 
years older than he is. You Icnow 
what that means at school. I was 
skipper of football and all that sort 
of thing. It doesn’t sound much to 
a man out here— but it does at 
school with a kid of fourteen. 
Damn it, Uncle, you’re a school- 
master; you know. 

OSBOBNE. I’ve just told you what I 
think of hero-worship. 
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STANHOPE. Raleighs father knew 
mine, and I was told to keep an 
eye on the kid. I rather liked the 
idea of looking after him. I made 
him keen on the right things— and 
all that. His people asked me to 
stay with them one summer. I met 
his sister then 

OSBORNE. YesP 

STANHOPE. At first I thought of her 
as another kid like Raleigh. It was 
just before I came out here for the 
first time that I realised what a top- 
ping girl she was. Funny how you 
realise it suddenly. I just prayed 
to come tlirough the war— and— and 
do things— and keep absolutely fit 
for her. 

OSBORNE. You’ve done pretty well. 
An M.C. and a company. 

STANHOPE {taking another tohis- 
keij). It was all right at first. When 
I went home on leave after six 
months it v.'as jolly fine to feel I’d 
done a little to make her pleased. 
(He takes a gulp of his drink) It 
was after I came back here— in that 
awful affair on Vimy Ridge. I knew 
I’d go mad if I didn’t break the 
strain. I couldn’t bear being fuUy 
conscious all the time— you’ve felt 
that, Uncle, haven’t you? 

OSBORNE. Yes, often. 

STANHOPE. There were only two 
ways of breaking the strain. One 
was pretending I was ill— and going 
home; the oSier was this. (He 
holds up his glass) Which would 
you pick, Uncle? 

OSBORNE. I haven’t been through as 
much as you. I don’t know yet. 
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STANHOPE. I thought it all out. It's 
a slimy thing to go home if you’re 
not really ill, isn’t it? 

OSBORNE. I think it is. 

STANHOPE. Well, then. (He holds 
his glass up to osborne) Cheero, 
and long live the men who go 
home with neuralgia. (He puts his 
glass down) I didn’t go home on 
my last leave. I couldn’t bear to 
meet her, in case she realised 

OSBORNE. When the war’s over— 
and the strain’s gone— you’ll soon 
be as fit as ever, at your age. 

STANHOPE. I’ve hoped that all the 
time. I’d go away for months and 
live in the open air— and get fit- 
and then go back to her. 

OSBORNE. And so you can. 

STANHOPE. If Raleigh had gone to 
one of those other one thousand 
eight hundred companies. 

OSBORNE. I don’t see why you 
should think 

STANHOPE. Oh, for Lord’s sake 
don’t be a danm fool. You knowl 
You know he’ll write and tell her 
I reek of whiskey all day. 

OSBORNE. Why should he? He’s not 
a 

STANHOPE. Exaedy. He’s not a 
damned htde swine who’d deceive 
his sister. 

OSBORNE. He’s very young; he’s got 
hundreds of strange things to leam; 
he’ll realise that men are— different 
—out here. 
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STANHOPE. It’s no good, Uncle. 
Didn’t you see him sitting there 
at supper?— staring at me?— and 
wondering? He’s up in those 
tienches now— still wondering— and 
beginning to understand. And all 
these months he’s wanted to be 
with me out here. Poor little devill 

osBOHNE. I believe Raleigh’ll go on 
liking you— and looking up to you— 
through everything. 'There’s some- 
thing very deep, and rather fine, 
about hero-worship. 

STANHOPE. Hero-worship be 
damned! (He pauses, then goes on, 
in a strange, high-pitched voice) 
You know, Uncle, I’m an awful 
fool. I’m captain of this company. 
What’s that bloody little prig of a 
boy matter? D’you see? He’s a little 
prig. Wants to write home and tell 
Madge all about me. Well, he 
won’t; d’you see. Uncle? Ho wont 
write. Censorship! I censor his 
letters— cross out all he says about 
me. 

OSBOHNE. You can’t read his letters. 

STANHOPE (dreamily). Cross out all 
he says about me. Then we all go 
west in the big attack— and she 
goes on thinking I’m a fine fellow 
for ever— and ever— and ever. (He 
pours out a drink, murmuring 
“Ever— and ever— and ever.”) 

OSBORNE (rising from his bed). It’s 
not as bad as ^ that. Turn in and 
have a sleep. 

STANHOPE. Sleep! Catch me wast- 
ing my time with sleep. 

OSDORNE (picking up stanhope’s 
pack and fktlling out the blanket). 
Come along, old chap. You come 


and lie down here. (He puis thi 
pack as a pillow on stanhope’; 
bed, and spreads out the blanket.) 

STANHOPE (with his chin in his 
hands) . Little prig— that’s what he 
is. Did 1 ask him to force his way 
into my company? No! I didn’t. 
Very well, he’ll pay for his damn 
cheek, (osborne lays his hand 
gently on stanhope’s shoulder to 
persuade him to lie down) Go 
away! (He shakes osnonNE’s hand 
off) What the hell are you tivine 
to do? 

osbobne. Come and lie down and 
go to sleep. 

STANHOPE. Go sleep y’self. I censor 
his letters, d'you see. Uncle? You 
watch and see he doesn’t smuggle 
any letters away. 

osBOiwE. Righto. Now come and 
lie down. You’ve had a hard day 
of it. 

stanhope (looking up suddenly). 
Where’s Hardy? D’you say he’s 
gone? 

OSBORNE. Yes. He’s gone. 

STANHOPE. Gone, has he? YTcnow, 
I bad a word to say to Master 
Hardy. He would go, die swine! 
Dirty trenches— everything dirty— 
I wanner tell him to keep his 
trenches clean. 

OSBORNE (standing beside stan- 
hope and putting his hand gently 
on his slwulder again) We’ll clean 
them up tomorrow. 

(stanhope looks up at osborne 
and laughs gaily.) 

stanhope. Deal- old Uncle! Clean 
trenches up— with little dustpan and 
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brush. (He laughs) Make you little 
apron— with lace on it. 

OSBOHNE. That’ll be fine. Now then, 
come along, old chap. I’ll see you 
get called at two o’clock. (He 
firmly takes stanhope by the arm 
and draws him over to the bed) 
You must be tired. 

STANHOPE (in a dull voice) God, 
I’m bloody tired; ache— all over— 
feel sick— 

(osBOHNE helps him on to the bed, 
takes the blanket and puts it over 
him. ) 

OSBORNE. You’ll feel all right in a 
minute. How’s that? Comfortable? 

STANHOPE. Yes. Comfortable. (He 
looks up into osbohne’s face and 
laughs again) Dear old Uncle. 
Tuck me up. 

( OSBORNE fumbles the blankets 
round stanhope.) 

OSBORNE. There we are. 

STANHOPE. Kiss me. Uncle. 

OSBORNE. Kiss you be blowedl You 
go to sleep. 

STANHOPE (closing his eyes). Yes— 
I go sleep. (He turns slowly on to 
his side with his face to the earth 
wall.) 

(OSBORNE stands watching for a 
while, then blows out the candle 
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by stanhope’s bed. stanhope gives 
a deep sigh, and begins to breathe 
heavily, osborne crosses to the 
servant's dug-out and calls softly.) 

OSBORNE. Mason! 

mason (appearing with unbut- 
toned tunic at the tunnel entrance) . 
Yessir? 

OSBORNE. Will you call me at ten 
minutes to eleven— and Mr. Hib- 
bert at ten minutes to two? I’m 
going to turn in for a little while. 

MASON. Very good, sir. (Pause) 
Tire pepper’s come, sir. 

OSBORNE. Oh, good. 

MASON. I’m ver)' sorry about the 
pepper, sir. 

OSBORNE. That’s all right, Mason. 

MASON. Good night, sir-. 

OSBORNE. Good night. 

(mason leaves the dugout. os- 
BOHNE turns, and looks up the nar- 
row steps into the night, where the 
Very lights rise and fade against 
the starlit sky. He glances once 
more at stanhope, then crosses to 
his own bed, takes out from his 
tunic pocket a large, old-fashioned 
watch, and quietly winds it up. 
Through the stillness comes the low 
rumble of distant guns.) 


THE CURTAIN PALLS 
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ACT TWO 

SCENE I 


Early next tnoming. 

A pale shaft of sunlight shines down the steps, hut candles still burn in 
the dark corner where osbohnk and baleigh are at breakfast, mason has 
put a large plate of bacon before each, and turns to go as tbotter comes 
down the steps, whistling gady and rubbing his hands. 


thotteb. What a lovely smell of 
bacon I 

MASON. Yes, sir. I reckon there’s 
enough smell of bacon, in ’ere to last 
for dinner. 

rROTTEB. Well, there’s nothing like 
a ^ood fat bacon rasher when 
you re as empty as I am- 

MASON. I’m glad you like it fat, 
sir. 

rROTTEB. Well, I like a bit o’ lean, 
too. 

MASON. There was a bit of lean in 
the middle of yours, sir, but it’s 
kind of shrunk up in the cooking. 

TROTTER. Bad cooking, that’s all. 
Any porridge? 

MASON. Oh, yes, sir. There’s por- 
ridge. 

rHOTTER. Lumpy, I s’pose? 

MASON. Yes, sir. Quite nice and 
lumpy. 

TBOTTER. Well, take the lumps out 
o’ mine. 


mason. And just bring you the 
gravy, sir? Very good, sir. 

(mason goes out. trotter looks 
after him suspiciously.) 

trotter. You know, that man’s 
getting familiar. 

OSBORNE. He’s not a bad cook. 
(trotter has picked up his coffee 
mug, and is smelling it.) 

TBOTTER. I say, d’you realise he's 
washed his dish-cloth? 

OSBORNE. I know. I told him about 
it. 

TROTTER. Did you really? You’ve 
got some pluck. ’Ow did you go 
about it? 

OSBORNE. I wrote and asked my 
wife for a packet of Lux. Then I 
gave it to Mason and suggested he 
try it on something. 

TROTTER. Good man. No, he’s not 
a bad cook. Might be a lot worse. 
When I was in the ranks we ’ad a 
prize cook— used to be a plumber 
before the war. Ought to ’ave seen 
the stew ’e made. Thin! Thin 
wasn’t the word. Put a bucketful 
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of ’is stew in a bath and pull the 
plug, and the whole lot would go 
do^vn in a couple of gurgles. 
(mason brings tbotter’s por- 
ridge.) 

MASON. I’ve took the lumps out. 

TnoTTEH. Good. Keep ’em and use 
’em for dumplings next time we 
’ave boiled beef. 

MASON. Very good, sir. (He goes 
out.) 

TROTTEH. Yes. That plumber was a 
prize cook, ’e was. Lucky for us 
one day ’e set ’imself on fire making 
the tea. ’E went ’ome pretty well 
fried. Did Mason get that pepper? 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

TROTTER. Good. Must ’ave pepper. 

OSBORNE. I thought you were on 
duty now. 

TROTTER. I’m supposed to be. Stan- 
hope sent me down to get my 
breakfast. He’s looking after things 
till I finish. 

OSBORNE. He’s got a long job then. 

TROTTER. Oh, no. I’m a quick eater. 
Hil Masonl Bacon! 

MASON (outside). Coming, sir! 

OSBORNE. It’s a wonderful morning. 

TROTTER. Isn’t it lovely? Makes you 
feel sort of young and ’opeful. I 
was up in that old trench under the 
brick wall just now, and damned if 
a bloomin’ little bird didn’t start 
singing! Didn’t ’arf soimd funny. 
Sign of spring, I s’pose. (mason 


arrives with trotter’s bacon) That 
looks all right. 

MASON. If you look down straight 
on it from above, sir, you can see 
the bit 0’ lean quite clear. 

TROTTER. Good Lord, yes! That’s it, 
isn’t it? 

itiASON. No. sir; that’s a bit o’ rust 
off the pan. 

TROTTER. Ah! That's it, then! 

MASON. You’ve got it. sir. (He goes 
out.) 

TROTTER. Cut US a chunk of bread, 
Uncle. 

( OSBORNE cuts him off a chunk.) 

OSBORNE. How are things going up 
there? 

TROTTER. I don’t like the look of 
things a bit. 

OSBORNE. You mean— the quiet? 

TROTTER. Yes. Standing up tliere in 
the dark last night there didn’t 
seem a thing in the world alive— 
except the rats squeaking and my 
stomach grumbling about tliat cut- 
let. 

OSBORNE. It’s quiet even now. 

TROTTER. Too damn quiet. You 
can bet your boots the Bociie is 
up to something. The big attack 
soon, I reckon. T don’t like it. Uncle. 
Pass tlie jam. 

OSBORNE. It’s strawbeny. 

TROTTER. Is it? I’m glad we’ve got 
rid o’ that raspberry jam. Can’t' 
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stand raspberry jam. Pips get be- 
’ind your plate. 

OSBOHNE. Did Stanhope tell you he 
wants two wiring parties out to- 
night? 

TROTTEB. Yes. He’s fixing it up 
now. (He pauses, and goes on in 
a low voice) My goodness, Uncle, 
doesn’t he look ill! 

OSBORNE. I’m afraid he’s not well. 

TROTTER. Nobody’d be well who 
went on like he does. {There is 
another pause) You know when 
you came up to relieve me last 
night? 

OSBORNE. Yes? 

TROTTER. Well, Raleigh and me 
come back here, and there was 
Stanhope sitting on that bed drink- 
ing a whiskey. He looked as white 
as a sheet. God, ho looked awful; 
he’d dmnk the bottle since dinner. 
I said “ ’Ullol” and he didn’t seem 
to know who I was. Uncanny 
wasn’t it, Raleigh? 

BALEicii (with lowered head). Yes, 

TROTTER. He just Said, "Better go 
to bed, Raleigh”— just as if Ra- 
leigh’d been a chool kid. 

OSBORNE. Did he? {There is a 
pause) Look at the sun. It’ll be 
quite wann soon. 

{They look at the pale square of 
sunlight on the flooi‘.) 

TROTTER. It’s wRi'm now. You can 
feel it on your face outside if you 
stand in it. First time this year. 
'Ope we ’ave an 'ot summer. 

OSBORNE. So do I, 


THO'rTER. Funny about that bird. 
Made me feel quite braced up. 
Sort of made me think about my 
garden of an evening— walking 
round in me slippers after supper, 
smoldng mo pipe. 

OSBORNE. You keen on gardening? 

TROTTER, oh, I used to do a hit 
of an evening. I ’ad a decent little 
grass plot in front, with flower- 
bordei-s— geraniums, lobelia, and 
calsularia— you know, red, white, 
and blue. Looked rather nice in 
the summer. 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

TROTTER. 'Ad some fine ’olly ooks 
out the back. One year I ’ad one 
eight feet ’igh. Took a photer of it. 
{He fumbles in his pocket case) 
Like to look at ilP 

OSBORNE. I would. {He looks at 
the photo) By Jove, it’s a beauty, 

TROTTER {looking over osborne’s 
shoulder). You see that, just there? 

OSBORNE. Yes? 

TROTTER. Tliat’s thc roof of die 
Bummor-’ouse. 

OSBORNE. Is it reallyl 

TROTTER. Just sliows the ’ite of die 
’oUy’ock. 

OSBORNE. It does. {lie shows the 
photo to RALEIGH ) A beauty, isn’t 
it? 

RALEIGH. Rather! 

TROTTER. It never wanted no stick 
to keep it straight, needier. {There 
is a pause) You keen on gardening? 
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OSBORNE. Yes. A bit. I made a 
rockeiy when I was home on leave. 
I used to cycle out to the woods 
and get primroses and things like 
that, and try and get ’em to grow 
in my garden. 

TROTTER. I don’t suppose they 
would! 

OSBORNE. They would if you 
pressed a bit of moss round 
tliem 

TROTTER, —to make ’em feel at 
'ome, eh? (He laughs.) 

OSBORNE. They’ll be coming out 
again soon if they've got this sun 
at home. 

TROTTER. I reckon they will. I re- 
member one morning last spring— 
we was coming out of the salient. 
Just when it was getting light in 
the morning— it was at the time 
when the Bochc was sending over a 
lot of that gas that smells like pear- 
drops, you know? 

OSBORNE. I know. Phosgene. 

TROTTER. That’s it. We were scared 
to hell of it. All of a sudden we 
smelt that fumiy sweet smeU, and 
a fellow shouted “Gas!”- and we 
put on our masks; and tlien I 
spotted what it was. 

osBORins. What was it? 

TROTTER. Why, a blinkin’ may-tree! 
AU out in bloom, growing beside 
the path! We did feel a lot of silly 
poops— putting on gas masks be- 
cause of a damn may-tree! (He 
stretches himself and tries to but- 
ton his tunic) Lord! I must get my 
fat down. (He gets up) Well, I 
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better go and relieve Stanhope. 
He’ll curse like hell if I don’t. I 
bet he’s got a red-hot liver this 
morning. 

OSBORNE. I relieve you at eleven. 

TROTTER. That’s right. I don’t like 
this time of day in the line. Tie 
old Boche ’as just ’ad ’is breakfast, 
and sends over a few whizz-bangs 
and rifle grenades to show ’e ain’t 
forgotten us. Still, I’d rather ’ave 
a bang or two than this damn 
quiet. (He puts on his helmet and 
gas mask satchel and goes up the 
steps) Cheerol 

OSBORNE. Cheerol 

RALEIGH. Cheerol 

OSBORNE, (to haleigh). I expect 
Stanhope’ll let you go on duty alone 
now. 

RALEIGH. Will he? About what 
time? 

OSBORNE. Well, after mo, I expect. 
From about two till four. 

RALEIGH. I see. 

(There is a pause. Then osborne 
looks at RALEIGH and laughs.) 

OSBORNE. What do you think about 
it aU? 

RALEIGH. Oh, all right, thanks. (He 
laughs) I feel I’ve been here ages. 

OSBORNE (fiUmg his pipe). I expect 
you do. The time passes, tliough. 

RALEIGH. Are we here for six days? 

OSBORNE. Yes. Seems a long time, 
doesn’t it? 
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HALEiGH (hughing shortly ) . It does 
rather. I can’t imagine— the end of 
six days here 

OSBORNE. Anyhow, we’ve done 
twelve hours already. It’s fine when 
you are relieved and go down the 
line to billets, and have a good hot 
bath, and sit and read under trees. 

RALEIGH. Good Lord, I feel I 
haven’t seen a hee for ages— not a 
real bee with leaves and branches 
—and yet I’ve only been here 
twelve hours. 

osnoUNE. How did you feel— in the 
front line? 

RALEIGH. Oh, all right. It seemed so 
frightfully quiet and uncanny— 
everybody creeping about and talk- 
ing in low voices. I suppose you’ve 
gat to talk quietly when you’re so 
near the German front line— only 
about seventy yards, isn’t it? 

OSBORNE. Yes. About the breadth 
of a football field. 

RALEIGH. It’s funny to tliink of it 
like tliat. 

OSBORNE. I always measure dis- 
tances like that out here. Keeps 
them in proportion. 

RALEIGH. Did you play football? 

OSBORNE. Yes. But mostly reffing 
at school in the last few years. 

nALEicii. Are you a schoolmaster, 
then? 

OSBORNE. Yes. I must apologise. 

RALEIGH. Oh, I don’t mind school- 
masters. {Hastily) I— I mean, I 
never met one outside a school. 


OSBORNE. They do get out some- 
times. 

RALEIGH {laughing). Who did you 
play for? 

OSBORNE. The Harlequins. 

RALEIGH. I say, reallyl 

OSBORNE. I played for the English 
team on one great occasion. 

RALEIGH. Whatl For Englandl 

OSBORNE. I was awfully lucky to 
get the chance. It’s a long time ago 
now. 

RALEIGH {with awe). Oh, but, good 
LordI that must have been simply 
topping. Where did you play? 

OSBORNE. Wing tliieo. 

RALEIGH. I say, I— I never realised 
—you’d played for England? 

OSBORNE. Tuppence to talk to me 
nowl Anyhow, don’t breeze it 
about. 

RALEIGH. Don’t the others know? 

OSBORNE. We never talk about foot- 
ball. 

RALEIGH. They ought to know. It’d 
make them feel jolly bucked. 

OSBORNE {laughing). It doesn’t 
make much difference out herel 

RALEIGH. It must bo awfully thrill- 
ing, playing in front of a huge 
crowd— all shouting and cheer- 
ing — 

OSBORNE. You don’t notice it when 
the game begins. 
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BALEiGH. You’re too taken up with 
the game? 

OSBOBNE. Yes. 

BALEIGH. I used to get wind up 
playing at school with only a few 
kids looking on. 

OSBOBME. You feel it more when 
there are only a few. (He has 
picked up a slip of paper from the 
table; suddenly he laughs) Look at 
diisl 

BALEIGH (looking at ft curiously). 
What is it? 

OSBOBNE. Trotter’s plan to make the 
time pass quickly. One hundred 
and forty-four little circles— one for 
each hour of six days. He’s blacked 
in six 
hind. 

BALEIGH. It’s rather a good idea. I 
like Trotter. 

OSBOBNE. He’s a good chap. 

BALEIGH. He makes things feel- 
natural. 


already. He s six hours be- 


osBOBNE. Yes. (Pause) I rememboi 
up at Wipers we had a man shot 
men he was out on patrol. Just at 
dawn. We couldn’t get him in that 
night. He lay out there groaning all 
day. Next night three of our men 
crawled out to get him in. It was 
so near the German trenches that 
they could have shot our fellows 
one by one. But, when our men 
began dragging the wounded man 
ba3c over tee rough ground, a big 
German officer stood up in their 
trenches and called out: "Carry 
himi’’— and our fellows stood up 
and canied the man back, and the 
German officer fired some lights for 
them to see by. 

BALEIGH. How topping! 

OSBOBME. Next day we blew each 
other’s trenches to blazes. 

BALEIGH. It all seems rather—silli/, 
doesn’t it? 

OSBOBME. It does, rather. 

(There is silence for a while.) 

BALEIGH. I started a letter when X 
came off duty last night. How do 
we send letters? 


OSBOBME. He’s a genuine sort of 
chap. 

BALEIGH. That's it. He’s genuine. 
(There is a pause. He has been 
filling a new pipe, osbobne is puff- 
ing at his old one) How topping 
—to have played for England! 

OSBOBME. It was rateer fun. 

(There is a pause.) 

BALEIGH. The Germans are really 
quite decent, aren’t they? I mean, 
outside the newspapers? 


OSBOBME. The quartermaster-sen 
geant takes them down after he 
brings rations up in the evenings. 
(sTAMHOFE is coming slowly down 
the steps, baleigh rises.) 

BALEIGH. 1 teink I’ll go and finish 
it now— if I go on duty soon. 

OSBOBME. Come and write it in 
here. It’s more cheery. 

BALEIGH. It’s all right, thanks; I’m 
quite comfortable in there. I’ve 
rigged up a sort of litde table be- 
side my bed. 
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OSBOBNE. Rigllto. 

(RALEIGH goes into his dug-out, 
STANHOPE is slowly taking off his 
equipment.) 

STANHOPE. What a foul smell of 
bacon. 

OSBOBNE. Yes. We’ve got bacon for 
breakfast. 

STANHOPE. So I gather. Have you 
told Raleigh about rifle inspection? 

OSBOBNE. No. 

STANHOPE {at the entrance to ha- 
leigh’s dug-oul). Raleigh I 

RALEIGH (appearing). Yes? 

stanhope. You inspect your pla- 
toon’s rifles at nine o’clock. 

BALEiGii. Oh, righto. Stanhope. 
(He goes again.) 

STANHOPE (sitting at the table). 
I’ve arranged two wiring parties to 
begin at eight o’clock to-night— 
Corporal Burt with two men and 
Sergeant Smith with two. I want 
them to strengtlien the wire all 
along die front. 

OSBOBNE. It’s veiy weak at present, 

STANHOPE, Every company leaves 
it for the next one to do. There’ro 
great holes blown out weeks ago. 

OSBOBNE. I know. 

STANHOPE. Next night we’ll start 
putting a belt of wire down both 
sides of us. 

OSBOBNE. Down the sides? 


STANHOPE. Yes. We’ll wire ourselves 
right in. If this attack comes, I’m 
not going to trust the companies on 
our sides to hold their ground. 
(mason has come in, and stands 
diffidently in the background.) 

MASON. Would you like a nice bit 
o’ bacon, sir? 

STANHOPE. No, tlianlcs. I’ll have a 
cup oi tea. 

MASON. Right, sir. (He goes oui.) 

STANHOPE. I’ve been having a good 
look round. We’ve got a shong 
position here— if we wire ourselves 
right in. The colonel’s been tallcing 
to me up there. 

OSBOBNE. Oh. Has he been round? 

STANHOPE. Yes. He says a German 
prisoner gave the day of attack as 
the 21st. 

OSBOBNE. ’That’s Thm'sday? 

STANHOPE. Yes. Today’s Tuesday. 

OSBOBNE. Tliat means about dawn 
the day after tomorrow. 

STANHOPE. The second dawn from 
now. 

(There is a pause.) 

OSBORNE. Tlien it’ll come while 
we’re here. 

STANHOPE. Yes. It’ll come while 
we’re hero. And we shall bo in the 
front seats. 

OSBOBNE. Oh, well 

(In the silence that follows, mason 
enters with a oup of tea.) 
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MASON. Would you like a nice plate 
of sardines, sir? 

STANHOPE. I should loathe it. 

MASON. Very good, sir. (He goes 
out.) 

OSBORNE. Did the colonel have 
much to say? 

STANHOPE. Only that when the at- 
tack comes we can’t expect any 
help from behind. We’re not to 
move from here. We’ve got to stick 
it. 

OSBORNE. I see. 

STANHOPE. We’ll wire ourselves in 
as strongly as possible. I’ve got to 
arrange battle positions for each 
platoon and section this afternoon. 

OSBORNE. Well, I’m glad it’s com- 
ing at last. I’m sick of waiting. 

STANHOPE {looking at thotteh’s 
chart). What’s this exbaordinaiy 
affair? 

OSBORNE. Trotter’s plan to make 
the time pass by. A hundred and 
forty-four circles— one for each hour 
of six days. 

STANHOPE. How many hours are 
there till dawn on the 21st. 

OSBORNE. Goodness knows. Not 
many, I hope. 

STANHOPE. Nearly nine o’clock 
now. Twenty-four till nine tomor- 
row; twelve till nine at night— that’s 
thirty-six; nine till six next morn- 
ing; that’s forty-five altogether. 
(He begins to count off forty-five 
circles on trotter’s chart.) 
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OSBORNE. What are you going to 
do? 

STANHOPE. At the end of the forty- 
fifth circle I’m going to draw a pic- 
ture of Trotter being blown up in 
four pieces. 

OSBORNE. Don’t spoil his chart. It 
look him an hour to make that. 

STANHOPE. He won’t see the point. 
He’s no imagination. 

OSBORNE. I don’t suppose he has. 

STANHOPE. Fumiy not to have any 
imagination. Must be ratlier nice. 

OSBORNE. A bit dull, I should think, 

STANHOPE. It must be, rather. I 
suppose all his life Trotter feels 
like you and I do when we’re 
drowsily drunk. 

OSBORNE. Poor chapl 

STANHOPE. I suppose if Trotter 
looks at tliat wall he just sees a 
brown surface. He doesn’t see into 
the eardi beyond— the worms wan- 
dering about round the stones and 
roots of trees. I wonder how a 
worm knows when it’s going up 
or down. 

OSBORNE. When it’s going down I 
suppose the blood runs into its 
head and malms it throb. 

STANHOPE. Worms haven’t got any 
blood. 

OSBORNE. Then I don’t suppose it 
ever does know. 

STANHOPE. Rotten if it didn’t— and 
went on going down when it 
thought it was coming up. 
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OSBORNE. Yes, I expect that’s the 
one thing worms dread. 

STANHOPE. D’you think this life 
sharpens the imagination? 

OSBORNE. It must. 

STANHOPE. Whenever I look at any- 
thing nowadays I see right through 
it. Looking at you now there’s your 
uniform— your jersey— shirt— vest- 
then beyond that 

OSBORNE. Let’s talk about some- 
thing else— croquet, or the war. 

STANHOPE (laughing). Soriyl It’s a 
habit that’s grovra on me lately— 
to look right through thmgs, and 
on and on— till I get frightened and 
stop. 

OSBORNE, I suppose everybody out 
here— /eels more keenly. 

STANHOPE. I hope so. I wondered 
if there was anything wrong widi 
me. D’you ever get a sudden feel- 
ing that everything’s going farther 
and farther away— till you’re the 
only thing in the world- and then 
the world begins going away— until 
you’re the only thing in— in the 
universe— and you struggle to get 
back— and can’t? 

OSBORNE. Bit of nerve strain, that’s 
all. 

STANHOPE. You don’t think I’m go- 
ing potty? 

osBonNE. Oh, Lord, nol 

STANHOPE (throwing back his head 
and laughing). Dear old Uncle! 
you don’t really know, do you? You 
just pretend you do, to make me 
feel all ri^t. 


OSBORNE. When people are going 
potty they never talk about it; they 
keep it to themselves. 

STANHOPE. Oh, well, that’s all right, 
then. (There is silence for a while) 
I had that feeling this morning, 
standing out there in the line while 
the sun was rising. By the way, did 
you see the sunrise? Wasn’t it gor- 
geous? 

OSBORNE. Splendid— this morning. 

STANHOPE. I was lookuig across at 
the Boche trenches and right be- 
yond— not a sound or a soul; just 
an enormous plain, all churned up 
like a sea that’s got muddier and 
muddier till it’s so stiff that it can’t 
move. You could have heard a pin 
drop in the quiet; yet you knew 
thousands of guns were hidden 
there, all ready cleaned and oiled 
—millions of bullets lying in 
pouches— thousands of Germans, 
waiting and thinking. Then, grad- 
ually, that feeling came 

OSBORNE. I never knew the sun 
could rise in so many ways till I 
came out here. Green, and pink, 
and red, and blue, and grey. Ex- 
traordinary, isn’t it? 

STANHOPE. Yes. Hi! Mason! 

MASON (outside). Yessirl 

stanhope. Bring some mugs and a 
bottle of whiskey. 

MASON. Yessir. 

OSBORNE (smiling) . So early in the 
morning? 

STANHOPE. Just a spot, It’s damn 
cold in here. 
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OSBORNE {turning over the pages 
of a magazine). This show at the 
Hippodrome has been running a 
long time. 

STANHOPE. What? Zig-zag? 

OSBORNE. Yes. George Robey s in it. 

STANHOPE. Harper saw it on leave. 
Says it’s damn good. Robey’s priee- 
lessly funny. 

(mason brings whiskey and mugs 
and water.) 

OSBORNE. Wish I’d seen a show on 
leave. 

STANHOPE. D’you mean to say you 
didn’t go to any shows? 

OSBORNE (laughing). No. I spent 
all the time in the garden, making 
a rockery. In the evenings I used 
to sit and smoke and read— and my 
wife used to knit socks and play 
the piano a bit. We pretended 
there wasn’t any war at ml— till my 
two youngsters made me help in a 
tin-soldier battle on the floor. 

STANHOPE. Poor old Unclel You 
can’t get away from it, can you? 

OSBORNE. I wish I knew how to 
fight a battle like those boys of 
mine. You ought to have seen tlie 
way they lured my men under the 
sofa and mowed them down. 

STANHOPE (laughing and helping 
himself to a drink). You going to 
have one? 

OSBORNE. Not now, dianks. 

STANHOPE. You go on duty at 
eleven, don’t you? 

O.SBOBNE. Yes. I relieve Trotter. 
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STANHOPE. Raleigh better go on at 
one o’clock and stay with you for 
an hour. Then he can stay on alone 
till four. Hibbert relieves him at 
four. 

OSBORNE. Righto. 

STANHOPE. What’s Raleigh doing 
now? 

OSBORNE. Finishing a letter. 

STANHOPE. Did you tell him? 

OSBORNE. About what? 

STANHOPE. Censorship. 

CSBORNE. You don’t mean that 
seriously? 

STANHOPE. Mean it? Of course I 
mean it. 

OSBORNE. You can’t do that. 

STANHOPE. Officially I’m supposed 
to read all your letters. Damn it all, 
Unclel Imagine yourself in my 
place— a letter going away from 
here— from that boy 

OSBORNE. Hell say nothing— rotten 
—about you. 

STANHOPE. You think so? (There 
is a pause) I heard you go on duty 
last night. After you’d gone, I got 
up. I was feeling bad. I forgot 
Raleigh was out there witli Trotter. 
I’d forgotten all about him. I was 
sleepy. I just knew something 
beastly had happened. Then he 
came in with Trotter— and looked 
at me. After coming in out of the 
night air, this place must have 
reeked of candle-grease, and rats— 
and whiskey. One thing a boy like 
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that can’t stand is a smell that isn’t 
fiesh. He looked at me as if I’d hit 
him between the eyes— as if I’d spat 
on him 

OSDOHKE. You imagine things. 

STANHOPE {laughing). Imagine 
things! No need to imagine! 

OSBORNE. Why can’t you treat him 
like any other youngster? 

(baleigii comes in ftom his dug- 
out with a letter in his hand. He 
stops .short as he notices the abntpl 
silence that follows his entry.) 

RALEIGH. I’m sorry. 

OSBORNE. It’s all right, Raleigh. Go- 
ing to inspect rifles? 

RALEIGH. Yes. 

OSBORNE. You needn’t bother if the 
wood’s a bit dirty— just the baiTcls 
and magazines and all the metal 
parts. 

RALEIGH. Righto. 

OSBORNE. See there’s plenty of oil 
on it. And look at the ammunition 
in the men’s pouches. 

RALEIGH. Right. (lie cras.ses to- 
wards the door and turns) Where 
do we pul the letters to be col- 
lected? 

OSBORNE. Oh, just on the table. 

RALEIGH. Tlianks. (lie begins to 
lick the flap of the envelope.) 

STANHOPE (in a quiet voice). You 
leave it open. 

RALEIGH (surprised). Open? 


STANHOPE. Yes. 1 have to censor all 
letters. 

RALEIGH (.Stammering). Oh, but— 
I haven’t said anything about— 
where we are 

STANHOPE. It’s the rule that letters 
must be read. 

RALEIGH (nervously). Oh, I— I 
didn’t realise that. (He stands em- 
barrassed; then gives a shoit 
laugh) I— I think— I’ll just leave 
it, then. (He unbuttons his tunic 
pocket to put the letter away.) 
(stanhope rises, crosses slowly and 
faces RALEIGH.) 

stanhope. Give mo that letter! 

RALEIGH (astonished). But— Den- 
m's 

stanhope (trembling). Give me 
that letter! 

RALEIGH. But it’s— it’s private. I 
didn’t know 

stanhope. D’you understand an 
order? Give me that letter! 

RALEIGH. But I tell you— there’s 
nothing— (stanhope clutches ra- 
leigh’s wrist and tears the letter 
from his hand) Dennis— I’m 

stanhope. Don’t “Dennis” me! 
Stanhope’s my name! You’re not at 
school! Go and inspect your rifles. 
(baleigh stands in amazement at 
the foot of the steps.) 

STANHOPE (shouting). D’you un- 
derstand an order? 

(For a moment baleigh stares 
wide-eyed at stanhope, who is 
trembling and breathing heavily, 
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then almost in a whisper he says: 
“Right,” and goes quietly up the 
narrow steps, stanhope turns to- 
ward the table.) 

OSBORNE. Good heavens, Stanhope! 

STANHOPE (wheeling furiously on 
OSBORNE ). Look here, Osborne, 
I’m commanding this company. I 
ask tor advice when I want it) 

OSBORNE. Very well. 

(stanhope sinks down at the table 
with the letter in his hand. There 
is silence for a moment. Then he 
throws the letter on the table and 
rests his head between his hands.) 

STANHOPE. Oh, God! I don’t want 
to read the blasted thing! 

OSBORNE. You’ll let it go then? 

STANHOPE. I don’t care. 

(There is a pause.) 

OSBORNE. Shall I glance throu^ it 
—for you? 

STANHOPE. If you like. 

OSBORNE. I don’t want to. 

STANHOPE. You better. I can't. 

( OSBORNE takes the letter from the 
table and opens it. stanhope sits 
with his head in his hand, digging 
a magazine with a pencil. After a 
while, OSBORNE Ranees up at stan- 
hope.) 

OSBORNE. D’you want to hear? 
stanhope. I suppose I better know. 
OSBORNE. He begins with a descrip- 
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tion of his getting here— he doesn’t 
mention the names of any places. 

STANHOPE. What does he say then? 

OSBORNE. The last piece is about 
you. 

STANHOPE. Go on. 

OSBORNE (reading). He says; “And 
now I come to the great news. I 
reported at Battalion Headquarteis, 
and the colonel looked in a little 
book, and said, 'You report to 
“C” Company— Captain Stanhope.’ 
Can’t you imagine what I fell? I 
was taken along some trenches and 
shown a dug-out. Theic was an aw- 
fully nice officer there— quite old— 
with grey hair”— (osbori^e clems 
his throat)— ‘and. then later Dennis 
came in. He looked b'vcd, hut that’s 
because he works so hightfully 
hard, and because of the responsi- 
bility. Then I went on duty in the 
front line, and a sergeant told me 
all about Demiis. Ho said that Den- 
nis is the finest officer in tlie bat- 
talion, and the men simply love 
him. He hardly ever sleeps in the 
dug-out; he’s always up in the front 
line with the men, cheering them 
on with jokes, and making them 
keen about things, Wee he did the 
kids at school. I’m awfully proud 
to think he’s my friend.” (There is 
silence, stanhope has not moved 
while osBOHNE has read) That’s all. 
(Pause) Shall I stick it down? 
(stanhope sits with lowered head. 
He nmrmin s something that sounds 
like “Yes, please.” IJe rises heavily 
and crosses to the shadows by Os- 
borne’s bed. The sun is shining 
quite brightly in the trench out- 
side.) 


THE curtain falls 
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SCENE H 

Afternoon on the same day. The sunlight has gone from the dug-out 
floor, but still shines brightly in the trench. 

STANHOPE is lying on his bed reading by the light of a candle on the 
table beside him. A burly figube comes groping down the steps and 
stands blinking in the shadows of the dug-out. A huge man, with a heavy 
black moustache, a fat red face, and massive chin. 

STANHOPE puts the magazine down, rises and sits up to the table. 


STANHOPE. I want to talk with you, 
sergeant-major. 

s.-M. (standing stolidly by the 
steps). Yes, sir? 

STANHOPE. Sit down. Have a whis- 
key? 

s.-M, (a suspicion of brightness in 
his voice). Thank you, sir. (The 
SEHOEANT-MAjOH diffidently takes 
a smcdl tot.) 

STANHOPE. I say. You won’t taste 
that. Take a proper one. 

S.-M. Well— sir— (stanhope reaches 
over, helps the sehgbant-majou to 
a large tot, and takes one himself) 
Turning chilly again, sii'. Quite 
warm this morning. 

STANHOPE. Yes. 

s.-M. Well, here’s your very good 
health, sir. (He raises his glass and 
drinks.) 

STANHOPE. Cheero. (He puts down 
his glass and abruptly changes his 
tone) Now, look here, sergeant- 
major. We must expect this attack 
on Thursday morning, at dawn. 
That’s the second dawn from now. 


(The sergeant-majob takes a very 
d,irty little notebook from his 
pocket and jots down notes with 
a very small stub of pencil.) 

S.-M. Thursday morning. Very 
good, sir. 

stanhope. We’re to hold these 
trenches, and no man’s to move 
from here. 

s.-M. Very good, sir. 

stanhope. It may happen that 
companies on our sides will give 
way, leaving our flanks exposed; so 
I want a screen of wire put down 
both flanks till it meets the wire in 
the support line. 

s.-M. (writing hurriedly). Both 
flanks— yes, sir. 

stanhope. When the attack begins, 

I shall take charge of the left, and 
Mr. Osborne the right. You will be 
with Mr. Osborne, and Sergeant 
Baker with me; 9 and 10 Platoons 
will move over here. (He points 
out the position on the trench map) 

II and 12 Platoons to the left. 

S.-M. I see, sir. 
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STANHOPE. Is there anything you re 
not clear about? 

s.-M. {looking at his notes). Seems 
all clear, sir. 

STANHOPE. Anything you want to 
know? 

s.-M. Well, sir {clears his throat) 
—when the attack comes, of course, 
we beat ’em off— but what if tliey 
keep on attacking? 

STANHOPE. Then we keep on beat- 
ing them off. 

s.-M. Yes, sir. But what I mean is 
—they’re bound to make a big thing 
of it. 

STANHOPE {cheerily). Oh, I think 
they will! 

S.-M. Well, then, sir. If they don’t 
get through the first day, they’ll at- 
tack the next day and the next 

STANHOPE. They’re bound to. 

s.-M. Then oughtn’t we to fix up 
something about, well {he gropes 
for the right aJords)—er— falling 
back? 

STANHOPE. There’s no need to— you 
see, this company’s a lot better 
than “A” and “B” Companies on 
either side of us, 

S.-M. Quite, sir. 

STANHOPE. Well, then, if anyone 
breaks, “A” and "B” will break be- 
fore we do. As long as we stick 
here when the other companies 
have given way, we can fire into 
the Boche as they tiy and get 
through the gaps on oiu sides— 
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we’ll make a hell of a mess of them. 
We might delay the advance a 
whole day. 

S.-M. {diffidently). Yes, sir, buJ 
what ’appens when the Boche ’as 
all got round the back of us? 

STANHOPE. Then we advance and 
win the war. 

S.-M. {pretending to make a note) 
Win the war. Very good, sir. 

STANHOPE. But you Understand 
exactly what I mean, sergeant- 
major. Our orders are to stick here. 
If you’re told to stick where you 
are you don’t make plans to retire. 

S.-M. Quite, sir. 

(osbobne’s ootce is calling down 
the steps, sergeant-major rises.) 

OSBORNE. Are you there. Stanhope? 

STANHOPE {rising quickly). Yes. 
What’s the matter? 

OSBORNE. The colonel's up here. 
Wants to see you — 1- 

STANHOPE. Oh, right. I’ll come up. 

COLONEL {from above). All right. 
Stanhope— I’ll come down. 

S.-M. {who has risen). Anything 
more, sir? 

STANHOPE. I don’t think so. I’ll see 
you at stand-to this evening. 

s.-M. Very good, sir. (He stands 
back a pace and salutes stanhope 
smartly, stanhope’s eye falls on the 
sergeant-major’s nearly finished 
drink on the table. He points to it. ) 

stanhope. Hoy! Wliat about that? 
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s.-M, Thank you, sir. (He -finishes 
the drink. The colonel comes 
down the steps.) 

COLONEL. Good morning, sergeant- 
major. 

s.-M. Good morning, sir. (The seb- 
GEANT-MAJOB gOBS Up the StOpS.) 

STANIIOVE. Hullo, sir I 

COLONEL. Hullo, Stanhopel (He 
sniffs) Strong smell of bacon. 

STANHOPE. Yes, sir. We had some 
bacon for breakfast. 

COLONEL. Hangs about, doesn’t it? 

STANHOPE. Yes, sir. Clings to the 
walls. 

COLONEL. Lovely day. 

STANHOPE. Splendid, sir. 

COLONEL. Spring’s coming. (There 
is a pause) Tm glad you’re alone. 
I’ve got some rather serious news. 

STANHOPE. I’m sorry to hear that, 
sir. Will you have a drink? 

COLONEL. Well, thanks— just a spot. 
(stanhope mixes a drink for the 
COLONEL and himself) Here’s luck. 

stanhope. Cheero, sh. (Bringing 
forward a box) Sit down, sir. 

colonel. Thanks. 

STANHOPE. What’s die news, sir? 

colonel. The brigadier came to 
see me this morning. (He pauses) 
It seems almost certain the attack’s 
to come on Thursday morning. 


They’ve got information from more 
than one source— but they don’t 
know where it’s going to fall the 
hardest. The Boche began relieving 
his frontline troops yesterday. 
They’re bound to put in certain 
regiments where they intend to 
make the hardest push 

STANHOPE. Naturally 

COLONEL. And the general wants 
us to make a raid to find out who’s 
come into the line opposite here. 
(There is a pause.) 

STANHOPE. I see. When? 

colonel. As soon as possible. He 
said tonight. 

STANHOPE. Oh, but that's absurdl 

colonel. I told him so. I said the 
earliest would be lomonow altcr- 
noon. A surprise daylight raid 
under a smoke screen from the 
trench-mortar people. I think day- 
light best. There’s not much moon 
now, and it’s vitally important to 
get hold of a Boche or two. 

STANHOPE. Quite. 

COLONEL. I suggest Sending two of- 
ficers and ten men. Quite enough 
for the purpose. Just opposite here 
there’s only seventy yai-ds of No 
Man’s Land. To-night the ti-ench- 
mortars can blow a hole in the 
Boche wire and you can cut a hole 
in yours. Harrison of die trench- 
mortai-s is coming in to dinner with 
me this evening to discuss every- 
thing. I’d like you to come too. 
Eight o’clock suit you? 

STANHOPE. Very good, sir. 
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COLONEL. I’ll leave you to select 
the men. 

STANHOPE. You want me to go with 
them, sir? 

COLONEL. Oh, no, Stanhope. I— I 
can’t let you go. No. I want one 
oflBcer to direct the raid and one to 
make the dash in and collar some 
Boche. 

STANHOPE. Who do you suggest, 
sir? 

COLONEL. Well, I suggest Osborne, 
for one. He’s a very level-headed 
chap. He can direct it. 

STAimopE. And who else? 

COLONEL. Well, there’s Trotter— but 
he’s a bit fat, isn’t he? Not much 
good at dashing in? 

STANHOPE. No. D’you suggest Hib- 
bert? 

COLONEL. Well, what do you think 
of Hibbert? 

STANHOPE. I don’t think so. 

COLONEL. No. 

{There is a pause.) 

STANHOPE. Why not send a good 
sergeant, sir? 

COLONEL. No. I don’t think a ser- 
geant. The men expect officers to 
lead a raid. 

STANHOPE. Yes. There is that. 

COLONEL. As a matter of fact. Stan- 
hope, I’m thinking of that young- 
ster I sent up to you last night. 

STANHOPE. Raleigh? 


COLONEL. Yes. Just the type. Plentj 
of guts 

STANHOPE. He’s awfully new to it 
all 

COLONEL. All to the good. His 
nerves are sound. 

STANHOPE. It’s rotten to send a 
fellow who’s only just arrived. 

COLONEL. Well, who else is tliere? 
I could send an officer from another 
company 

STANHOPE {quickly). Oh, Lord, no 
We’ll do it. 

COLONEL. Then I suggest Osbonie 
to direct the raid and Raleigh to 
make the dash— vAth ten good men. 
We’ll meet Harrison at supper and 
arrange the smoke bombs— and 
blowing a hole in the wire. You 
select the men and talk to Osborne 
and Raleigh about it in the mean- 
time. 

STANHOPE. Very well, sir. 

COLONEL. Better send Osborne and 
Raleigh down to me in the morn- 
ing to talk things over. Or, better 
still— I’ll come up here first thing 
tomorrow morning. 

STANHOPE. Right, sir. 

COLONEL.. It’s all a damn nuisance; 
but, after all— it’s necessary. 

STANHOPE. I suppose it is. 

COLONEL. Well, so long. Stanhope. 
I’ll see you at eight o’clock. Do you 
like fish? 


STANHOPE. Fish, sir? 
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coLOXfJ... Yes. We’ve had some 
fresh fish sent up from railhead for 
supper tonight. 

STANHOTE. Splendid, sirl 

COLONEL. Whiting, I think it is. 

STANHOPE. Good I 

COLONEL. Well, bye-bye. (The 
COLONEL f^oes up the steps.) 
(sTANHOrp. stands watching for a 
moment, then turns and wcdks 
slowly to the table, hibbeut comes 
quietly into the dug-out from the 
tunnel leading pom his sleeping 
quarters.) 

STANHOPE. HuUoI I thought you 
were asleep, 

BiBBEHT. I just Wanted a word with 
you, Stanhope. 

STANHOPE. Fire away. 

HiBBERT. This neuralgia of mine. 
I’m awfully sorry. I’m afraid I can’t 
stick it any longer 

STANHOPE. I know. It’s rotten, isn’t 
it? I’ve got it like hell 

HIBBERT (taken aback). You have? 

STANPIOPE. Had it for weeks. 

HIBBERT. Well, I’m sorry, Stan- 
hope. It’s no good. I’ve tried 
damned hard; but I must go 
down 

WANHOPE. Go down— where? 

HIBBERT. Why, go sick— go down 
the line. I must go into hospital 
and have some kind of treatment. 
f There is a sUence for a moment. 


STANHOPE is looking at hibbert— 
till hibbert turns away and walks 
towards his dug-out) I’ll go right 
along now, I tlmk 

STANHOPE (quietly). You’re going 
to stay here. 

HIBBERT. I’m going down to see the 
doctor. He’ll send me to hospital 
when he imderstands 

STANHOPE. I’ve seen the doctor. I 
saw him this morning. He won’t 
send you to hospital, Hibbert; he’ll 
send you back here. He promised 
me he would. (There is silence) 
So you can save yourself a walk. 

HIBBERT (fiercely). What the 
hell ! 

STANHOPE. Stop thatl 

HiBBEHT. I’ve a perfect right to go 
sick if I want to. The men can- 
why can’t an officer? 

STANHOPE. No man’s sent down un- 
less he’s very ill. There’s nothing 
wrong with you, Hibbert. The Ger- 
man attack’s on Thursday; almost 
for certain. You’re going to stay 
here and see it through with die 
rest of us. 

HIBBERT (hysterically). I tell you, 
I can’t— the pain’s nearly sending 
me mad. I’m goingl I’ve got all my 
stuff packed. I’m going now— you 
can’t stop me! (He goes excitedly 
into the dug-out. stanhope walks 
slowly towards the steps, turns, and 
undoes the flap of his revolver 
holster. He takes out his revolver, 
and stands casually examining it, 
HIBBERT returns with his pack 
slung on his back and a walkirtp- 
stick in his hand. He pauses at the 
sight of stanhope by the steps.) 
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HiBBERT. Let’s get by, Stanhope. 

STANHOPE. You’re going to stay here 
and do your job. 

HIBBERT. Haven’t I told you? I 
cant! Don’t you understand? Let- 
let me get by. 

STANHOPE. Now look here, Hibbert. 
I’ve got a lot of work to do and no 
time to waste. Once and for all, 
you’re going to stay here and see it 
through with the rest of us. 

HIBBERT. I shall die of this pain if 
I don’t gol 

STANHOPE. Better die of pain than 
be shot for deserting. 

HIBBERT (in a low voice] . What do 
you mean? 

STANHOPE. You loiow what I 
mean 

HIBBERT. I’ve a right to see the 
doctorl 

STANHOPE. Good GodI Don’t you 
understand!— he’ll send you back 
here. Dr. Preston’s never let a 
shirker pass him yet— and he’s not 
going to start now— two days before 
the attack— 

HIBBERT {‘pleadingly). Stanhope— 
if you only knew how awful I feel 

^Please do let me go by — {He 

walks slowly round behind stan- 
hope. STANHOPE turns and thrusts 
him roughly back. With a lightning 
movement hibbebt raises his stick 
and strikes blindly at stanhope, 
who catches the stick, tears it from 
hibbert’s hands, smashes it across 
his knee, and throws it on the 
ground.) 
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stanhope. God!— you litde swine. 
You know what that means— don’t 
you? Striking a superior officer! 
{There is silence, stanhope tdkea 
hold of his revolver as it swings 
from its lanyard, hibbert stands 
quivering in front of stanhope) 
Never mind, though. I won’t have 
you shot for that 

hibbert. Let me go 

stanhope. If you went. I’d have 
you shot— for deserting. It’s a hell 
of a disgi-ace— to die like that. I’d 
rather spare you the disgrace. I 
give you half a minute to think. 
You either stay here and try and 
be a man— or you try to get out of 
that door— to desert. If you do that, 
there’s going to be an accident. 
D’you imderstand? I’m fiddling 
with my revolver, d’you see?— 
cleaning it— and it’s going ofiF bj 
accident. It often happens out here. 
It’s going o£E, and it’s going to shoot 
you between the eyes. 

hibbert {in a whisper). You 
daren’t 

STANHOPE. You don’t deserve to be 
shot by accident— but I’d save you 
the disgrace of the other way— I 
give you half a minute to decide. 
{He holds up his wrist to look at 
his watch) Half a minute from 
now— 

{There is silence; a few seconds 
go by. Suddenly hibbert bursts 
into a high-pitched laugh.) 

hibbeht. Go on, then, shoot! You 
won’t let me go to hospital. I swear 
I’ll never go into those trenches 
again. Shoot!— and thank God 

STANHOPE {with his eyes on his 
watch). Fifteen more seconds- — * 
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HiBBEivr. Go onl I’m ready 

stanhope. Ten. (He looks up at 
HiBBERT, who hos closed his eyes) 
Five. 

(Again stanhope looks up. After 
a moment he quietly drops his re- 
volver into its holster and steps 
towards iiibbebt, toho stands with 
lowered head and eyes tightly 
screwed up, his arms stretched 
stiffly hy his sides, his hands tightly 
clutching the edges of his tunic. 
Gently stanhope places his hands 
on hibbebt’s shoulders, hibbebt 
starts violently and gives a little 
cry. He opens his eyes and stares 
vacantly into stanhope’s face. 
stanhope is smiling.) 

stanhope. Good man, Hibbert. I 
liked the way you stuck that. 

inBBEBT (hoarsely). Why didn’t 
you shoot? 

stanhope. Stay here, old chap— 

and see it through 

(ihbbebt stands trembling, trying 
to speak. Suddenly he breaks down 
and cries, stanhope takes his 
hands from his shoulders and turns 
away.) 

HtBBERT. Stanliopel I’ve hied like 
heE— I swear I have. Ever since I 
came out here I’ve hated and 
loathed it. Every sound up there 
makes me all— cold and sick. I’m 
different to— to the others— you 
don’t xmderstand. It’s got worse 
and worse, and now J can’t bear 
it any longer. I’ll never go up those 
steps again— into tlie line— with the 
men looking at me— and knowing 
—I’d rather die here. (He is sitting 
on stanhope’s bed, crying without 
effort to restrain himself.) 


stanhope (pouring out a whis- 
key). Try a drop of this, old 
chap 

hibbebt. No, thanks. 

stanhope. Go on. Drink it. (bob. 
BEHT takes the mug and drinks. 
stanhope sits down beside hib- 
bebt and puts an arm round his 
shoulder) I know what you feel, 
Hibbert. I’ve known all along — - 

HIBBEBT. How cflti you knowP 

stanhope. Because I feel the same 
—exactly the samel Every little 
noise up there makes me feel— just 
as you feel. Why didn’t you tell me 
instead of talking about neuralgia? 
We all feel hke you do sometimes, 
if you only knew. I hate and loatlie 
it all. Sometimes I feel I could just 
he down on tliis bed and pretend I 
was paralysed or something— and 
couldn’t move— and just lie there 
till I died— or was dragged away. 

HIBBEBT. I can’t bear to go up into 
those awful trenches again. 

STANHOPE. When ai'e you due to go 
on? 

HIBBEBT. Quito soon. At four. 

STANHOPE. Shall we go on together? 
Wc Icnow how we both feel now. 
Shall we see if we can stick it 
together? 

HIBBERT. 1 can’t 

STANHOPE. Supposing I said I can’t 
—supposing we all say we can’t— 
what would happem then? 

HIBBEBT. I don’t care. What does it 
matter? It’s all so— so beastly— nodi- 
ing matters 
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STANHOPK. Supposing the worst 
happened— supposing we were 
knocked right out. Think of all tlie 
chaps who ve gone already. It can’t 
be very lonely there— with all those 
fellows. Sometimes I think it’s lone- 
lier here. (He pauses, hidbert is 
sitting quietly now, his eyes roving 
vacantly in front of him) Just go 
and have a quiet rest. Then well 
go out together. 

HIBBEHT. Do please let me go, 
Stanhope 

STANHOPE. If you went— and left 
Osborne and Trotter and Raleigh 
and all diose men up there to do 
your work— could you ever look a 
man straight in the face again— in 
aU your hfe? (There is silence 
again) You may be wounded. Then 
you can go home and feel proud— 
and if you’re killed you— you won’t 
have to stand this hell any more. 
I might have fired just now. If I 
had you would have been dead 
now. But you’re still alive— with a 
straight fighting chance of coming 
through. Take the chance, old 
cluro, and stand in with Osborne 
anci Trotter and Raleigh. Don’t you 
think it worth standing in with 
men like that?- when you know 
they all feel like you do— in their 
hearts— and just go on sticking it 
because they know it’s— it’s the only 
thing a decent man can do. (Again 
there is silence) What about it? 

ihbbeht. I’ll— I’ll try 

STANHOPE. Good man! 

HiBBERT. You— you won’t say any- 
thing, Stanhope— about this? 

STANHOPE. If you promise not to 
tell anyone what a blasted funk I 
am. 


HIBBERT (with a little laugh). No. 

STANHOPE. Splendid! Now go and 
have ten minutes’ rest and a smoke 
—then we’ll go up together and 
hold each other’s hands— and jump 
every time a rat squeaks. (hiB' 
BERT rises and blows his nose) 
We’ve all got a good fighting 
chance. I mean to come through- 
don’t you? 

IHBBERT. Yes. Rather. (He goes 
timidly towards his dug-out, and 
turns at the doorway) It’s awfully 
decent of you, Stanhope— (stan- 
hope is pouring himself out a 
whiskey) And thanks most awfully 
for 

STANHOPE. That’s all right. 
(hibbebt goes away, stanhope 
takes a drink and sits down at the 
table to write, mason comes in.) 

MASON. Will you have a nice cup 
of tea, sir? 

STANHOPE. Can you guarantee it’s 
nice? 

MASON. Well, sir— it’s a bit oniony, 
but that’s only because of the 
saucepan. 

STANHOPE. In other words, it’s 
onion soup with tea-leaves in it? 

MASON. Not till dinner-time, sir. 

STANHOPE. All right. Mason. Bring 
two cups of onion tea. One for Mr. 
Hibberl. 

MASON. Very good, sir. (Going to- 
wards the door, he meets osbobne 
coming in) Will you have a nice 
cup of tea, sir? 
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OSBOBNE. Please, Mason— and plenty 
of bread and butter and strawberry 
jam. 

jviason. Very good, sir. 

STANHOPE. Well, Uncle'-how are 
things going on up there? 

OSBOBNE. Two lonely rifle grenades 
came over just now. 

STANHOPE. I heard them. Where 
did they pitch? 

OSBOBNE. Just over the front line 
on the left. Otherwise nothing 
doing. 

{Pause.) 

STANHOPE. The colonel’s been talk- 
ing to me. 

OSBonNE. About the attack? 

STANHOPE. Partly. We’ve got to 
make a raid, Uncle. 

OSBOBNE. Oh? When? 

STANHOPE. TomoiTOw aftenioon. 
Under a smoke screen. Two oflScers 
and ten men. 

OSBOBNE. Who’s going? 

STANHOPE. You and Raleigh. 
{Pmise.) 

OSBOBNE. Oh. {There is another 
pause) Why Raleigh? 

STANHOPE. The colonel picked you 
to direct and Raleigh to dash in. 

OSBOBNE. I see. 

STANHOPE. The brigade wants to 
know who’s opposite here. 


OSBOBNE. Tomorrow? What time? 

STANHOPE. I suggest about five 
o’clock. A little before dusk — 

OSBOBNE. I see. 

STANHOPE. I’m damn sorry. 

OSBOBNE. That’s all right, old chap. 

STANHOPE. I’m dining with tlie 
colonel to arrange everything. Then 
I’ll come back and go through it 
with you. 

OSBOBNE. Where do we raid from? 

STANHOPE. Out of the sap on our 
left. Straight across. 

OSBOBNE. Where’s the map? 

STANHOPE. Here we are. Look. 
Straight across to this sentry post 
of the Boche. Sixty yards. Tonight 
we'll lay out a guiding tape as far 
as possible. After dark the toch- 
emmas ai-e going to break the 
Boche wire and we’ll cut a passage 
in ouis. 

OSBOBNE. Will you fix up the men 
who me to go? 

STANHOPE. Are you keen on any 
special men? 

OSBOBNE. Can I take a corporal? 
STANHOPE. Sure. 

OSBOBNE. May I have young 
Crooks? 

STANHOPE. Righto. 

OSBOBNE. You’ll ask for volimteers, 
I suppose? 
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STANHOPE. Yes. ni see the ser- 
geant-major and get him to go 
round for names. (He crosses to 
the doorway as mason comes in 
with the tea.) 

MASON. Your tea, sirl 

STANHOPE. Keep it hot. Mason. 

MASON. Will you take this cup, Mr. 
Osborne? 

STANHOPE. Take the other in to Mr. 
Hibbert, in there. 

MASON. Very good, sir. (He goes 
in to hibbert’s dug-out.) 

STANHOPE. Shan’t be long, Uncle. 
(He goes up the steps.) 

OSBORNE. Righto. 

(mason returns.) 

MASON. Will you have cut bread 
and butter— or shall I bring the 
loaf, sir? • 

OSBORNE. Cut it. Mason, please. 

MASON. Just bringing the jam sep- 
arately? 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

MASON. Very good, sir. 

(mason goes out. osborne takes a 
small leather-bound book from his 
ocket, opens it at a marker, and 
egins to read trotter appears 
from the sleeping dug-out looking 
very sleepy.) 

TROTTER. Tea ready? 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

TROTTER. Why’s Hibbert got his 
tea in there? 


OSBORNE. I don’t know. 

TROTTER (rubbing his eyes). Oh 
Lord, I do feel frowsy. 'Ad a fine 
sleep, though. 

(mason brings more tea and a poX 
of jam.) 

MASON. Bread just coming, sir- 
'Ere’s the strawberry jam, sir. 

TROTTER (reciting). 

“ “Tell me, mother, what is that 
That looks like strawberry jam?" 
“Hush, hush, my dear; ’tis only Pa 
Run over by a tram — ’’ 

OSBORNE. The colonel came here 
while you were asleep. 

TROTTER. Oh? 

OSBORNE. We’ve got to make a raid 
tomorrow afternoon. 

TROTTER. Oh, Lord! What— All of 
us? 

OSBORNE. Two ofiBcers and ten men. 
TROTTER. Who’s gOt tO do it? 
OSBORNE. Raleigh and 1. 

TROTTER. Raleigh! 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

trotter. But 'e’s only just cornel 

OSBORNE. Apparently that’s the rea- 
son. 

TROTTER. And you’re going too? 
OSBORNE. Yes. 

raoTTEH. Let’s ’ear all about it. 
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osBOBNE. I know nothing yet. Ex- 
cept that it s got to be done. 

TBOTTEB. What a damn nuisancel 

OSBOBNE. It is, rather. 

TBOTTEB. I reckon the Boche are 
all ready waiting for it. Did you 
’ear about the raid just south of 
’ere Iho other night? 

OSBOBNE. Nothing much. 

TBOTTEB. The trench-mortars go 
and knock an ’ole in the Boche 
vvirc to let our fellers through— 
and in the night the Boche went 
i)ut and tied bits o’ red rag on each 
ride of the ’olel 

OSBOBNE. Yes. I heard about that. 

TBOTTEB. And even then our fellers 
’ad to make the raid. It was mur- 
der. Doesn’t this tea taste of 
onions? 

osBOiusTE. It does a bit. 

TBOTTEB. Pity Mason don’t clean 
’is pots better, (mason brings some 
bread on a plate) This tea tastes 
of onions. 

MASON. I’m sorry, sir. Onions do 
’ave such a way of cropping up 
again. 

TBOTTEB. Yes, but we ’aven’t ’ad 
onions for days I 

MASON. I know, sir. Thai’s what 
makes it so funny. 

TBOTTEB. Well, you better do some- 
thing about it. 

MASON. I’ll lodr into it, sir. {He 
goes out.) 


( OSBOBNE and tbotteb ptepare 
themselves slices of bread and 
jam.) 

tbotteb. Joking apart. It’s damn 
ridiculous making a raid when the 
Boche are expecting it. 

OSBOBNE. We’re not doing it for 
fun. 

TBOTTEB. I know. 

OSBOBNE. You might avoid talking 
to Raleigh about it. 

TBOTTEB. Why? How do you mean? 

OSBOBNE. There’s no need to tell 
him it’s murder — - 

TBOTTEB. Oh, Lord! no. (He 
pauses) I’m sorry ’e’s got to go. 

T’s a nice young feller (os- 

BOBNE turns to his hook. There is 
silence) What are you reading? 

OSBOBNE {wearily)^ Oh, just a 
book. 

TBOTTEB. What’s the tide? 

OSBOBNE {showing him the cover). 
Ever read it? 

TBOTTEB {leaning over and reading 
the cover). Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland— why, that’s a b'd’s 
book! 

OSBOBNE. Yes. 

TBOTTEB. You aren’t reading it? 
OSBOBNE. Yes. 

TBOTTEB. What— a kid’s book? 
OSBOBNE, Haven’t you read it? 
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THOTTER (^scornfully) . No! 

osBORNTE. You Ought to. (Reads): 
“How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail. 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale? 

“How cheerfully he seems to grin 
And neatly spread his claws. 
And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling fawsi” 

TBOTTER (after a moment’s 
thought). I don’t see no point in 
that. 

OSBORNE (wearily). Exactly. That’s 
just the point. 

TROTTER (looking curiously at os- 
borne). You are a funny chap! 

(stanhope returns.) 

STANHOPE. The sergeant-major’s 
getting volunteers. 

OSBORNE. Good! 

trotter. Sorry to ’ear about the 
raid, skipper. 

STANHOPE (shortly) . So am I. Wliat 
do you make the time? 

TROTTER. Just on four. 

(mason brings in more tea.) 

STANHOPE (taking the mug of tea). 
Was Hibbert asleep when you 
came out of there? 

TROTTER. No. ’E Was just lying m 
’is bed, smoking. 

STANHOPE (going to the sleeping 
dug-out). Hibbert! 


IHBBEHT (coming out). I’m ready. 
Stanhope. 

STANHOPE. Had some tea? 

IHBBERT. Yes, thanks. 

TROTTER. I reckon Raleigh’Il be 
glad to be relieved. Rotten being on 
dooty for the first time alone. 

OSBORNE. I don’t tliink he minds. 

STANHOPE. I shall be up there some 
time. Uncle. 

OSBORNE. I say, why don’t you have 
a rest— you’ve been on the go all 
day. 

STANHOPE. There’s too much to do. 
This raid’s going to upset the ar- 
rangements of the wiring party to- 
night. Can’t have men out there 
while the toch-emmas are blowing 
holes in the Boche wire. (He drinks 
up his tea) Ready, Hibbert? Come 
on, my lad. 

(stanhope and hibbert leave the 
dug-out together, trotter looks 
after them curiously, and turns to 

OSBORNE.) 

trotter. Can’t understand that 
little feller, can you? 

OSBORNE. Who? 

trotter. Why, 'Ibbert. D’you see, 
’is eyes? All red. ’E told me in there 
’e’d got 'ay-fever. 

OSBORNE. Rotten tiling, hay-fever. 

TROTTER. If you ask me, ’e’s been 
crying 

(OSBORNE is writing atjihe table.) 
OSBORNE. Maybe. 
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TnoTTEK. Funny little bloke, isn’t 
e? 

osbohne. Yes. I say— d’you mind? I 
just want to get a letter oflF. 

TROTTEH. Oh, soiTy. They ’aven’t 
collected the letters yet, then? 

OSBORNE. Not yet. 

TROTTER, ril get one off to my old 
lady. (He goes towards his dug- 
out) She’s wrote and asked if I’ve 
got fleas. 

OSBORNE. Have you? 

TROiTEH {gently rotating his shoul- 
ders). I wish it was fleas. 
(trotter goes into his dug-out; 
OSBORNE continues his letter, ra- 
LEiGH comes down the steps from 
the trench.) 


RALEIGH (excitedly). I say. Stan- 
hope’s told me about the raid. 

OSBORNE. Has he? 

RALEIGH. Just you and me, isn’t it 
—and ten men? 

OSBORNE. Yes, tomorrow. Just be- 
fore dusk. Under a smoke cloud. 

RALEIGH. I say-it’s most frightfully 
exciting! 

OSBORNE. We shall know more 
about it after Stanhope sees the 
colonel tonight. 

RALEIGH. Were you and I picked- 
specially? 

OSBORNE. Yes. 


RALEIGH. I-sayl 

the curtain falls 


ACT THREE 


SCENE I 

The following day, towards sunset. The earth wall of the trench outside 
glows with a light that slowly fades with the sinking sun. 

STANHOPE is alone, wandering to and fro across the dug-out. He looks 
up the steps for a moment, crosses to the table, and glances down at the 
map. He looks anxiously at his watch, and, going to the seroapts’ dug-out, 
calls; 


STANHOPE. Mason! stanhope. Make it hot and strong. 

Ready in five minutes. I’ll call when 
MASON (outside). Yessir! it’s wanted. 

stanhope. Are you making the mason. Very good, sir. 

coffee? (Again stanhope wanders rest- 
lessly to and fro. The colonel 

comes down the steps.) 


mason. Yessir! 
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COLONEL. Everything ready? 

STANHOPE. Yes, sir. {There is si- 
lence) You’ve no news, then? 

COLONEL. I’m afraid not. It’s got 
to be done. 

STANHOPE (after a pause). I see. 

COLONEL. The brigadier says the 
Boche did the same thing just south 
of here the other day. 

STANHOPE. I know; but didn’t you 
suggest we altered our plans and 
made a surprise raid farther up the 
lino after dark? 

COLONEL. Yes. I suggested that. 

STANHOPE. What did he say? 

COLONEL. He said the present ar- 
rangements have got to stand. 

STANHOPE. But suiely he must 
realise ? 

COLONEL (impatientlt/ breaking in) , 
Look here. Stanhope, I’ve done all 
I can, but my report’s got to be 
at headquarters by seven this eve- 
ning, If we wait till it’s dark we 
shall be too late. 

STANHOPE. Why seven? 

COLONEL. They’ve got some con- 
ference to arrange the placing of 
reserves, 

STANHOPE. They can’t have it later 
because of dinner, I suppose. 

COLONEL. Lots of raids have taken 
place along the line today. With 
the attack tomorrow morning, 
headquarters naturally want all the 
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information they can get as early 
as possible. 

STANHOPE. Meanwhile the Boche 
are sitting over there with a dozen 
machine-guns trained on that hole 
—waiting for our fellows to come. 

COLONEL. Well, I can’t disobey 
orders. 

STANHOPE. Wliy didn’t the trench- 
mortars blow a dozen holes in dif- 
ferent places— so the Boche would- 
n’t know which we were going 
to use? 

COLONEL. It took tliree hours to 
blow that one. How could they 
blow a dozen in the time? It’s nr, 
good worrying about that now. It’s 
too late. wWe’s Osborne and 
Raleigh? 

STANHOPE. Tliey’re up in the sap, 
having a last look round. What 
d’you make the time, sir? 

COLONEL. Exactly nineteen minutes 
to. 

STANHOPE. I’m thirty seconds be- 
hind you. 

COLONEL. Funny. We checked this 
morning. 

STANHOPE. Still, it’s near enough. 
We shan’t go till the smoke blows 
across. 

COLONEL. The smoke ought to 
blow across nicely. The wind’s just 
right. I called on the trench-mortars 
on the way up. Eveiything’s ready. 
They’ll drop the bombs thirty yards 
to the right. 

STANHOPE. Are you going to stay 
here? 
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colonel. I’ll watch from the 
trench just above, I think. Bring 
the prisoners straight back here. 
We’ll question them right away. 

STANHOPE. Why not take them 
straight down to your headquar- 
ters? 

COLONEL. Well, the Boche are 
bound to shell pretty heavily. I 
don’t want the risk of the prisoners 
being knocked out before we've 
talked to them. 

STANHOPE. All right. I’ll have them 
brought back here. 

(There is a pause. The colonel 
sucks hard at his pipe, stanhope 
roves restlessly about, smoking a 
cigarette.) 

colonel. It’s no good getting de- 
pre.ssed. After all, it’s only sixty 
yards. The Boche’ll be firing into 
a blank fog. Osborne’s a cool, level- 
headed chap, and Raleigh’s the 
very man to dash in. You’ve picked 
goed men to follow them? 

STANHOPE. The best. All young- 
steis. Strong, keen chaps. 

colonel. Good. (Another pause) 
You know quite well I’d give any- 
thing to cancel the beastly affair. 

STANHOPE. I know vou would, sir. 

colonel. Have those rod rags on 
the wii'e upset the men at all? 

STANHOPE. It’s hard to toll. They 
naturally take it as a joke. They 
^ay the rags are just what they 
want to show them the way 
through the gap. 

COLONEL. That’s the spirit, Stan- 
hope. (osBOBNE and ealeigh come 


down the steps) Well, Osborne. 
Everything ready? 

OSBOHNE. Yes, I think we’re all 
ready, sir. I make it just a quarter 
to. 

COLONEL. Thai’s right. 

OSBORNE. The men are going to 
stand by at thi'ee minutes to. 

COLONEL. The smoke bombs drop 
exactly on the hour. You’ll give the 
word to go when the smoke’s thick 
enough? 

OSBORNE. That’s right, sir. 

STANHOPE (at the servants' dug- 
out). Masonl 

MASON. Coming, sirl 

STANHOPE. Wore the men having 
their rum. Uncle? 

OSBORNE. Yes. Just as we left. It 
gives it a quarter of an hour to 
soak in. 

COLONEL. That’s right. Arc tliey 
cheerful? 

OSBORNE. Yes. Quito. 

(mason brings in two cups of 
coffee and puts them on table.) 

STANHOPE. Would you like to go 
up and speak to them, sir? 

COLONEL. Well, don’t you think 
they’d rather be left alone? 

STANHOPE. I think they would ap- 
preciate a word or two. 

COLONEL. All right. If you think 
they would. 
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osbObne. They’re all in the centre 
dug-out, sir. 

COLONEL. Right. You coining, Stan- 
hope? 

STANHOPE. Yes. I’ll come, sir. 

{The COLONEL lingers a moment. 
There is an awkward pause. Then 
the COLONEL clears his throat and 
spealvs.) 

COLONEL. Well, good luck, Os- 
borne. I’m certain you’ll put up a 
good show. 

OSBORNE {taking the colonel’s 
hand). Thank you, sir. 

COLONEL. And, Raleigh, just go in 
like blazes. Grab hold of tlie first 
Boche you see and bundle him 
across here. One’ll do, but bring 
more if you see any handy. 

RALEIGH {taking the colonel’s 
offered hand). Right, sir. 

colonel. And, if you succeed. I’ll 
recommend you both for the M.C. 
( OSBORNE and raleigh murmur 
their thanks) Remember, a great 
deal may depend on bringing in a 
German. It may mean the winning 
of the whole war. You never know. 
{Another pause) Well, good luck 
to you both. {Again osbobne and 
RALEIGH murmur their thanks. The 
COLONEL and stanhope go towards 
the door.) 

COLONEL {over his shoulder) . Don’t 
forget to empty your pockets of 
papers and things. 

RALEIGH. Oh, no. {He goes into his 
dug-out, taking letters and papers 
from his pockets.) 

(stanhope is about to follow the 
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COLONEL up the steps when os- 
bobne calls him back.) 

OSBORNE. Er— Stanhope— just a mo 
ment. 

STANHOPE {returning). Hullol 

OSBORNE. I say, don’t think I’m 
being morbid, or anything like that, 
but would you mind taking these? 

STANHOPE. Sure. Until you come 
back, old man. 

OSBORNE. It’s only just in case 

{He takes his watch and a letter 
from his tunic pocket and puts 
them on the fable. Then he. pulls 
off hi.s ring) If anything should 
happen, would you send these 
along to my wife? {He pausa.s, and 
gives an awkward little laugh.) 

STANHOPE {putting the articles to- 
gether on the table.) You’re coming 
back, old man. Damn iti what on 
earth should I do without you? 

OSBORNE {laughing). Goodness 
knows! 

STANHOPE. Must have somebody to 
tuck me up in bed. {There is a 
pause) Well, I’ll see you up in the 
sap, before you go. Just have a spot 
of rum in that coffee. 

OSBORNE. Righto. 

(stanhope goes to the steps and 
lingers for a moment.) 

STANHOPE. Chcerol 
(For a second their eyes met; ihey 
laugh. STANHOPE goes slowly up 
the steps. There is silence in the 
dug-out. OSBORNE has been fdling 
his pipe, and stands lighting it as 
RALEIGH returns.) 
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OSBCANE. Just time for a small pipe. 

BALEiGH. Good. Ill have a cigar- 
ette, I think. (He feels in his 
pocket . ) 

OSBOHNE. Here you are. (He offers 
his case to baleigh.) 

BALEIGH. I say, I’m always smoking 
yours. 

OSBORNE. That’s all right. (Pause) 
What about this coffee? 

BALEIGH. Sure. (They sit at the 
table.) 

osBOBNE. Aie you going to have a 
drop of rum in it? 

BALEIGH. Don’t you think it might 
make us a— a bit muzzy? 

OSBOBNE. I’m just having the coffee 
as it is. 

RALEIGH. I think I will, too. 

OSBOBNE. We’ll have the rum after- 
wai'ds— to celebrate. 

BALEIGH. That’s a much better idea. 
(They stir their coffee in silence. 
osbobne’s eyes meet baleigh’s. He 
smiles.) 

OSBOBNE. How d’you feel? 

BALEIGH. All right. 

OSBOBNE. I’ve got a sort of empty 
feeling inside. 

BALEIGH. That’s just what I’ve gotl 

OSBORNE. Wind upt 

BALEIGH. I keep wanting to yawn. 


OSBOBNE. That’s it. Wind up. I keep 
wanting to yawn too. It’ll pass off 
directly we start. 

BALEIGH (taking a deep breath). 
I wish we could go now. 

OSBOBNE (looking at his watch on 
the table). We’ve got eight min- 
utes yet. 

BALEIGH. Oh, Lord I 

OSBOBNE. Let’s just have a last look 
at the map. (He picks up the map 
and spreads it out) Directly the 
smoke’s thick enough. I’ll give the 
word. You ran straight for ffiis 
point here 

BALEIGH. When I get to the Boche 
wii-e I lie down and wait for you. 

OSBOBNE. Don’t forget to throw 
your bombs. 

BALEIGH (patting his pocket). No, 
I've got them here. 

OSBOBNE. When I shout “Righto!” 
—in you go with your eight men. 
I shall lie on the Boche parapet, 
and blow my whistle now and then 
to show you where I am. Pounce 
on the first Boche you see and 
bundle him out to me. 

BALEIGH. Righto. 

OSBOBNE. Then we come back like 
blazes. 

BALEIGH. The whole thingll be 
over quite quickly? 

OSBOBNE. I reckon with luck we 
shall be back in three minutes. 

BALEIGH. As quick as that? 
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OSBOHNE. I think so. (He folds up 
the map) And now let’s forget all 
about it for— (he looks at his 
watch)— ioT six minutes. 

RALEIGH. Oh, Lord, I can’tl 

OSBORNE. You must. 

RALEIGH. How topping if we both 
get the M.C.l 

OSBORNE. Yes. (Pause) Your coffee 
sweet enough? 

RALEIGH. Yes, thanks. It's jolly good 
coffee. (Pause) I wonder what the 
Boche are doing over there now? 

OSBORNE. I don’t know. D’you like 
coffee better than tea? 

RALEIGH. I do for breakfast. 
(Pause) Do these smoke bombs 
make much row when they burst? 

OSBORNE. Not much. (Pause) Per- 
sonally, I like cocoa far breakfast. 

RALEIGH (laughing). I’m sorryl 

OSBORNE. Why sorry? Why should- 
n’t I have cocoa for brealffast? 

RALEIGH. I don’t mean that. I— 
mean— I’m sorry to keep talking 
about the raid. It’s so difficult to— 
to talk about anything else. I was 
just wondering— will the Boche re- 
taliate in any way after the raid? 

OSBORNE. Bound to— a bit. 

RALEIGH. Shelling? 

OSBORNE. 

“ ‘The time has come/ the Walrus 
said, 

'To tdOi of many thirds; 
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Of shoes— and ships— and sealing- 
wax- 

Of cabbages— and kings.”’ 

RALEIGH. 

“ ‘And why the sea is boiling hot-- 
And whether pigs have wings.' ’’ 

OSBORNE. Now we’re off! Quick, 
let’s talk about pigs! Black pigs or 
white pigs? 

RALEIGH. Black pigs. In the New 
Forest you find them, quite wild. 

OSBORNE. You know the New For- 
est? 

RALEIGH. Ratherl My home’s down 
there. A little place called Allum 
Green just outside Lyndhurst. 

OSBORNE. I know Lyndhurst well. 

RALEIGH. It’s rather nice down 
there. 

OSBORNE. I like it more than any 
place I know. 

RALEIGH. I think I do, too. Of 
course, it’s different when you’ve 
always lived in a place. 

OSBORNE. You like it in a different 
way. 

RALEIGH. Yes. Just beliind our 
house there’s a stream called the 
Highland; it runs for miles— right 
through the middle of the forest. 
Dennis and I followed it once as 
far as we could. 

OSBORNE. I used to walk a lot round 
Lyndhurst. 

RALEIGH. I wish we’d known each 
other then. You could have come 
with Dennis and me. 
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OSBORNE. I wish I had. I used to 
walk alone. 

RAtEiGH. You must come and stay 
with us one day. 

OSBORNE. I should like to— awfully. 

RALErcH. I can show you places in 
the forest that nohody knows about 
except Dennis and me. It gets 
thicker and darker and cooler, and 
you stir up all kinds of funny wild 
animals. 

OSBORNE. They say there are ruins, 
somewhei'e in the forest, of villages 
that William the Conqueror pulled 
down to let the forest grow. 

RALEIGH. I know. Wo oflen used 
to look for them, but wo haven’t 
found them yet. (Pause) You must 
come and help look one day. 

OSBORNE. I’ll find them all right! 

RALEIGH. Then you can write to 
the papers. "Dramatic Discoveiy of 
jProfessor Osborne!” 

( OSBORNE laughs.) 

OSBORNE. I did go exploring once- 
digging up Roman remains. 

RALEIGH. Where was that? 

OSBORNE. Near my home in Sussex 
there’s a Roman road called Stane 
Street; it runs as straight as a line 
from the coast to London. 

RALEIGH. I know it. 

OSBORNE. Near where I live the 
road runs over Bignor Hill, but 
in recent times a new road’s been 
cut round the foot of the hill, meet- 


The old road over the hill hasn’t 
been used for yeai's and years— 
and it’s all grown over with grass, 
and bushes and trees grow in the 
middle of it. 

RALEIGH. Can you still see where 
it runs? 

OSBORNE. Quite easily, in places. 

RALEIGH. Did you dig a bit of it 
up, then? 

OSBORNE. Yes. We got permission 
to dig out a section. It was in won- 
derful condition. 

RALEIGH. Did you find anything? 

OSBORNE. We found a horseshoe— 
and a Roman penny. 

RALEIGH (laughing). Splendid! 

OSBORNE. It’s awfully fascinating, 
digging like that. 

RALEIGH. It must be. (osborne 
glances at his watch) Is it time yet? 

OSBORNE. Two minutes. Tlien we 
must go up. I wish we had a good 
hot bath wailing for us when we 
get back. 

RALEIGH. So do I. (Pausc) We’re 
having something special for din- 
ner, aren’t we? 

OSBORNE. How did you know? It’s 
supposed to be a secret. 

RALEIGH. Mason dropped a hint. 

OSBORNE. Well, we’ve had a fresh 
chicken sent up from Noyelle 
Farm. 
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OSBORNE. And a most awful luxury 
—two bottles of champagne and 
half a dozen cigars! One each, and 
one spare one in case one explodes. 

RALEIGH. I’ve never smoked a cigar. 

OSBORNE. It’s bound to make you 
sick. 

(RALEIGH notices Osborne’s ring on 
the table; he picks it up.) 

RALEIGH. I say, here’s your ring. 

OSBORNE. Yes. I’m— I’m leaving it 
here. I don’t want the risk of los- 
ing it. 

RALEIGH. Oh! (There is silence. He 
puts the ring slowly down.) 

OSBORNE (rising). Well, I think 
perhaps we ought to get ready. 

RALEIGH. Yes. Righto. (He also 
rises.) 

OSBORNE. I’m not going to wear a 
belt— just my revolver, with the lan- 
yard round my neck. 

RALEIGH. I see. (He puts his lan- 
yard round his neck and grips his 
revolver) I feel better with this in 
my hand, don’t you? 

OSBORNE, Yes. Sometliing to hold. 
Loaded aU right? 

RALEIGH. Yes. 

(They put on their helmets, os- 
BORNE takes his pipe from his 
mouth and lays it carefully on the 
table.) 

OSBORNE. I do hate leaving a pipe 
when it’s got a nice glow on the 
top like that. 


RALEIGH (with a short laugh). 
What a pity! 

(There is another pause, osbobne 
glances at his watch as it lies on 
the table.) 

OSBORNE. Three minutes to. I think 
we’d better go. 

RALEIGH. Righto. 

(Their eyes meet as osboriNE turns 
from the table.) 

OSBORNE. I’m glad it’s you and I— 
together, Raleigh. 

RALEIGH (eagerly). Are you- 
really? 

OSBORNE. Yes. 

RALEIGH. So am I-awfully. 

OSBORNE. We must put up a good 
show. 

RALEIGH. Yes. Rather! 

(There is a short pause.) 

OSBORNE. Let’s go along, shall we? 

RALEIGH. Righto. (They go towards 
the steps, mason comes to the em 
trance of his dug-out as they pass. ) 

MASON. Good luck, sir. 

OSBORNE. Thanks, Mason. 

MASON. It’s a lovely chicken for 
dinner, sir. 

OSBORNE (slowly going up the 
steps). Splendid! 

MASON. Good luck. Mr. Raleigh. 

RALEIGH. Thanks. 

( OSBORNE and baleigh go up to- 
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gether into the pale evening sun. 
MASON tidies the papers on the 
table; picks up the two coffee 
mugs, and goes away. There is si- 
lence in the trenches abooe the 
deserted dug-out. Then, suddenly, 
there comes the dull “crush" of 
bursting smoke bombs, followed in 
a second by the vicious rattle of 
machine-guns. The red and green 
glow of German alarm rockets 
comes faintly through the dug-out 
door. Then comes the thin whistle 
and crash of falling shells; first one 
by itself, then two, almost together. 
Quicker and quicker they come, till 
the noise mingles together in con- 
fused turmoil, yet the noise is dead- 
ened by the earth wedls of the tiny 
dug-out, and comes quite softly till 
the whine of one shell rises above 
the others to a shriek and a crash. 
A dark funnel of earth leaps up 
beyond the parapet of the trench 
outside; earth falls and rattles down 
tl%e steps, and a black cloud of 
smoke rises slowly out of sight. 
Gradually the noise dies away— 
there is a longer pause between the 
crash of each bursting shell. The 
machine-guns stop— rattle again and 
stop-rattle for the last time— and 
stop. Voices are calling in the 
trench outside; stanhope’s voice is 
heard.) 

STANHOPE. All right, sir. Come 
down quiddyl 

COLONEL. How many? 

STANHOPE. Only one. {Another 
shell whines and shrieks and crashes 
near by. There is silence for a mo- 
ment, then STANHOPE spe^ again) 
Hurt, sir? 

COLONEL. No. It’s all ri^t. 
(stanhope, pale and haggard. 


comes down the steps, followed by 
the colonel.) 

STANHOPE {calling up the steps). 
Bring him down, sergeant-major. 

s.-M. {above). Coming, sir. 

STANHOPE {to the colonel). You 
won’t want me, will you? 

colonel. Well— er 

STANHOPE. I want to go and see 
those men. 

COLONEL. Oh, all ri^t. 
(stanhope goes to the door, mak- 
ing way for the sebceant-major 
to come down, followed by a bare- 
headed GEHMAN BOY, in field grey, 
sobbing bitterly. Behind come two 
soLDiEBs with fixed bayonets, stau- 
HOPE goes up the steps. The seb- 
OEANT-MAjOB takes the gebman 
BOY by the arm and draws him into 
the centre of the dug-out to face 
the colonel, who has seated him- 
self at the table. The two soldiers 
stand behind.) 

s.'M. {soothingly to the gebman 
boy). All right, sonny, we ain’t 
going to 'urt you. 

{Suddenly the boy falls on his 
knees and sobs out some words in 
broken English.) 

gebman. Mercy— mister— mercyl 

s.-M. Come on, lad, get up. {With 
a huge fist he takes the boy by the 
collar and draws him to his feet.) 
{The boy sobs hysterically. The 
colonel clears his throat and 
begins in somewhat poor German.) 

colonel. Was ist sein Regiment? 

GEBMAN. Wurtembergisches. 
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COLONEL. Was ist der nunmier von 
seiri Regiment? 

CEKMUN. Zwanzig. 

COLONEL {making a note). Twen- 
tieth Wurtembergers. {He looks up 
again) Wann kommen sie hler? 

GEEMAN. Gestem abend. 

COLONEL {making a note and look- 
ing up again) . Wo kommen sie her? 

GERMAN {after a moment's 
thought). Mein Geburtsort? 

COLONEL {forgetting himself for a 
moment). What’s that? 

GERMAN (in halting English). You 
—wish— to know— where I was— 
bom? 

COLONEL. Nol What town did you 
■come up to the line from? 

GERMAN {after a little hesitation). 
1— do not tell you. 

COLONEL. Oh, well, that’s all right. 
{To the sergeant-major) Search 
him. 

{The sergeant-major’s big fists 
grope over the boy’s pockets. He 
produces a small book.) 

s.-M. {giving it to the colonel). 
Looks like ’is pay-book, sir. 

COLONEL {looking eagerly into the 
book). Good. 

{The SERGEANT-MAJOR hos foutid a 
pocket-book; the german boy 
clutches at U impulsively.) 

S.-M. ’Ere, stop that! 

GERMAN. Lass miohl {He pauses) 
Let— me— please— keep— that. 


S.-M. {very embarrassed). You let 
got (He wrenches the case away 
and gives it to the colonel.) 

COLONEL {glancing at the papers in 
the case) . Look like letters. May be 
useful. Is that all, sergeant-major? 

S.-M. {looking at a few articles in 
his hands). “Ere’s a few oddments, 
sir— bit o’ string, sir; little box o’ 
fruit drops; pocket-knife; bit o’ 
cedar pencil— and a stick o’ choco- 
late, sir. 

colonel Let him have those back, 
except the pocket-knife. 

s.-M. Very good, sir. (He turns to 
the GERMAN BOY wHh a smde) 
’Ere you are, sonny. 

{The GERMAN BOY tokes back the 
oddments.) 

COLONEL. AD right, sergeant-major. 
Send him straight back to my head- 
quarters. I’D question him again 
mere. 

s.-M. Very good, sir. {He turns to 
the german) Come on, sonny, up 
you go, (He points up the steps. ) 
{The GERMAN BOY, Calm now, bows 
stiffly to the colonel and goes 
away, followed by the two sol- 
diers and the sergeant-major. 
The colonel is deeply absorbed in 
the German’s pay-book. He mutters 
“Splendidr to himself, then looks 
at his watch and rises quickly. 
stanhope comes slowly down the 
steps.) 

COLONEL {excitedly). Splendid, 
Stanhopel We’ve got aU we wanted 
—20th WurtembergersI His regi- 
ment came into the line last night. 
I must go right away and ’phone 
the brigadiei-. He’D be very pleased 
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about it. It’s a feather in our cap. 
Stanhope. 

(stanhope has given one look of 
astonishment at the colonel and 
strolled past him. He turns at the 
table and speaks in a dead voice.) 

stanhope. How awfully nice— if 
the brigadier’s pleased. 

(The COLONEL stares at stanhope 
and suddenly collects himself.) 

COLONEL. Oh— er— what about the 
ralding-paity— are they all safely 
back. 

STANHOPE. Did you expect them 
to be all safely back, sir? 

COLONEL. Oh— er— what— er 

STANHOPE. Fom- men and Raleigh 
came safely back, sir. 

COLONEL. Oh, I say, I’m sorry! 
That’s— er— six men and— er— Os- 
borne? 

STANHOPE. Yes, sir. 

COLONEL. I’m very sorey. Poor Os- 
borne! 

STANHOPE. Still it’ll be awfully nice 
if die brigadier’s pleased. 

COLONEL. Don’t be silly. Stanhope. 
Do you know— er— what happened 
to Osborne? 

STANHOPE. A hand grenade— while 
he was waiting for Raleigh. 

COLONEL. I’m very sorry. And the 
six men? 

STANHOPE. Machine-gun bullets, I 
.suppose. 

COLONEL. Yes. I was afraid — ct 

(His wards trad away; he fidgets 
urueasily as stanhope looks at him 


with a pale, expressionless face. 
KALEiGH comes slowly down the 
steps, walking as though he weie 
asleep, his hands are bleeding. The 
COLONEL turns to the boy with en- 
thusiasm) Very well done, Raleigh. 
Well done, my boy. I’ll get you a 
Military Cross for this! Splendid! 
(RALEIGH looks at the COLONEL and 
tries to speak. He raises his hand 
to his forehead and sways. The 
COLONEL takes him by the arm) 
Sit down here, my boy, (raleigh 
sits on the edge of osborne’s bed) 
Have a good rest. Well, I must be 
off. (He moves towards the steps, 
and turns once more to raleigh as 
he leaves) Very well done. (With a 
quick glance at stanhope, the 
COLONEL goes away.) 

(There is silence now in the 
trenches outside; the last shell has 
whistled over and crashed. Dusk is 
beginning to fah over the German 
lines. The glow of Very lights 
begins to rise and fade against the 
evening sky. stanhope is staring 
dumbly at the table— at osborne’s 
watch and ring. Presently he turns 
his haggard face towards ralkioh, 
who sits with lowered head, look- 
ing at the palms of his hands, stan- 
hope moves slowly across towards 
the doorway, and pauses to look 
down at raleigh. raleigh looks up 
into stanhope’s face, and their eyes 
meet. When stanhope speaks, his 
voice is stiU expressionless and 
dead.) 

stanhope. Must you sit on Os- 
borne’s bed? 

(He turns and goes slowly up the 
steps, raleigh rises unsteadily, 
murmurs "sorry”— and stands with 
lowered head. Heavy guns are 
booming miles away.) 


THE CUHTAIN FALI.S 
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SCENE II 


Late evening on the same day. 

The dug-out is lit quite festively by an unusual number of candles. Two 
champagne bottles stand prominently on the table. Dinner is over, 

STANHOPE, with a cigar between his teeth, lounges across the table, one 
elbow among the plates and mugs. His hair is ruffled; there is a bright 
red flush on his cheeks. He has just made a remark which has sent hib- 
BERT and TROTTER into uproarious laughter; he listens with a smile. 
TROTTER is sitting on the box to the right of the table, leaning hack 
against the wall. A cigar is embedded in his podgy fingers; his face is a 
shiny scarlet, with deep red patches below the ears. The three bottom 
buttons of his tunic are undone, and now and then his hand steals gently 
over his distended stomach, hibbert sits on the bed to the left, his thin 
white fingers nervously twitching the ash from his cigar. His pale face is 
shiny with sweat from the heat of the candles; his laugh is high-pitched 
and excited, trotter speaks in a husky voice as the laughter dies away. 


TROTTER. And what did she say to 
that? 

STANHOPE. She said, "Not in these 
trousers’— in French. 

(trotter and hibbert burst into 
laughter again.) 

trotter (coughing and wheez- 
ing). Oh— dear-o-dearl 

stanhope. I simply drew myself up 
and said, “Very well, mam’sel, have 
it your own way.” 

TROTTER. And she did? 

STANHOPE. No. She didn’t. 

(Again the others laugh, trotter 
wipes a tear from his eye.) 

TROTTER. Oh, skipper, you are a 
scream— and no mistake! 

HEBBERT. I never forget picking up 
a couple of tarts one night and 
taking ’em out to dinner. 


trotter (winking at stanhope). 
“E’s orf again. 

HEBBEHT. Wc drank enough bubbly 
to sink a battleship 

stanhope. To float a battleship. 

HIBBERT. Well— to float a battleship. 
Then I took ’em for a joy-ridt. out 
to Maidenhead— did sixty all the 
way. We danced a bit at Skindles, 
and drank a lot of port and muck. 
Then damned if I didn’t lose the 
way coming back— got landed miles 
from anywhere. And those tarts 
began cursing me like hell— said I’d 
done it on purpose. I said if they 
didn’t damn weU shut up I’d^chuck 
’em both out in the road and leave 
’em. 

STANHOPE (ironically) . Hurrah! 
That’s the ideal Treat ’em rough! 

HiBBEBT (g^gZing). That shut ’em 
up all right! Then 1 started doing 
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about sixty down all sorts of roads 
— 1 went round a comer on two 
wheels with those girls’ hair on end 
•-didn’t have any more trouble from 
them! (He chuckles at the memory, 
and takes an unsteady gulp of 
champagne.) 

STANHOPE. You’re the sort of fellow 
who makes girls hard to please. 

■rnoTTER (heavily). Well, I never 
’ad no motorcar; my old lady and 
me used to walk; legs is good 
enough for me. 

STANHOPE. You satisfied with legs? 
rnoTTEB. I am— yes! 

STANHOPE. Much cheaper. 

HiBBERT (laughing delightedly). 
Tliat’s damn good! 

STANHOPE (raising his mug). Well, 
here’s a toast to logs— God bless 
eml 

JHBBEBT (raising his mug). Good 
old legs! 

THOTTBn (raising his mug). Shank’s 
mare. 

STANHOPE. Shank’s what? 

TnoTTEB. Shank’s mare, they call 
’em, 

STANHOPE. Call what? 

TBOTTER. Why— legs. 

HIBBERT (almost screaming with 
delight). Oh, Trotter! you’re a 
dream! 

TROTTER (turning a baleful eye on 
HIBBERT ). You’ve 'ad too much 
champagne, you ’nve. 


( HIBBERT takes a leather case from 
his pocket and produces some pic- 
ture post-cards.) 

HiBBEBT. I say. I’ve never shown 
you these, have I? (He hands them 
one by one to stanhope, smiling 
up into stanhope’s face for ap- 
proval.) 

STANHOPE. Where did you get thA«e 
from? 

HIBBERT. In Bethune. (He hands 
up a card) She’s all right, isn’t she? 

STANHOPE. Too fat. 

HIBBERT (looking over stanhope’s 
shoulder) . Oh, I don’t know. 

STANHOPE. Much too fat. (He 
hands the card to trotter) Wliat 
do you think, Trotter? 

(trotter takes a pair of pince-nez 
from his pocket, balances them on 
his fat nose, and looks at the pic- 
ture.) 

HIBBERT. All right, isn’t she? 

trotter. Well, I don’t know. If 
you ask me I’d rather ’ave a decent 
picture of Margate Pier. 

ihbbert (impatiently). Oh, you 
don’t understand art. (He hands 
another card to stanhope) Tliere’s 
a nice pair of legs for you. 

stanhope. Too thin-aren’t they, 
Trotter? (He hands trotter the 
card.) 

TROTTER (after some thought). 
Scraggy, I caU ’em. 

HIBBERT (handing stanhope an- 
other card). That’s die one I like 
best. 
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STANHOPE. Not bad. 

HEBBEBT. Glorious bedroom eyes. 

STANHOPE. She’s all right. 

HiBBERT. Ever seen that show Zip 
at the Hippodrome? Couple of 
diunn fine girls in that— twins. Did 
you sec ’em, skipper? 

STANHOPE (wearily). I don’t know 
—seen stacks of shows— can’t re- 
member them all. (He brightens 
up) Now then, swallow up that 
buliblyl Hi! Masonl 

MASON. Yessir! 

(mason appears.) 

STANHOPE. Bring some whiskey. 

MASON. Yessir. (He disappears.) 

TROTTER. What? Whiskey on top 
of champagne? 

STANHOPE. Why not? It’s all right. 

TROTTER. Well, I don’t know; 
doesn’t sound right to me. I feel 
as if somebody’s blo\vn me up with 
a bicycle pump. 

STANHOPE. You look it, too. 

TROTTER (blowing a stream of cigar 
smoke up to the dark ceiling) . Any- 
’ow, it was a jolly bit 0’ cnicken— 
and I’d go a mile any day for a 
chunk o’ that jam pudding. 
(mason brings a bottle of whis- 
key.) 

STANHOPE. Your pudding’s made 
Mr. Trotter feel all blown out. 
Mason. 

MASON. I’m sorry, sir; it wasn't 
meant, sir. 


TROTTER. It was all right, Mason, 
take it from me. I know a decent 
bit o’ pudden when I see it. 

MASON. It was only boiled ration 
biscuits and jam, sir. (He turns to 
stanhope) I thought I better tell 
you, sir— this is the last bottle. 

ST.ANHOPE. The last bottle! Why, 
damn it, we brought six! 

MASON. I know, sir. But five’s gone. 

STANHOPE. Where the devil’s it 
gone to? 

M.ASON. Well, sir, you remember 
there was one on the first night— 
and then one 

STANHOPE. Oh, for Lord’s sake 
don’t go through them one by one; 
this’ll last till sunrise. (He turns to 
TROTTER and huibeht) Sunrise to- 
morrow, my lads! 

TROTTER. Oh, forget that. 

STANHOPE. You bet we will! Now 
then! Who’s for a spot of whiskey? 

TROTTER. I reckon I’m about full 
up. I’d like a nice cup 0’ tea. 
Mason. 

MASON. Very good, sir. (He goes 
out.) 

STANHOPE. Tea! 

TROTTER. Yes. That’s what I want. 
Decent cup o’ tea. Still, I’ll just ’ave 
about a spoonful 0’ whiskey— got a 
touch of pulpitations. 

STANHOPE. Here you are— say when! 

TROTTER. Wol That’s enough! 
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STANHOPE. Youll have a decent 
spot, wont you, Hibbert? 

hibbeht. Yes. I'm game! 

TEOTTER (stifling a hicaipj. Just 
a cup o’ tea— then I’ll go and re- 
lieve young Raleigh. Pity ’e didn’t 
come down to supper. 

STANHOPE. I told him to. I told him 
to come down for an hour and let 
the sergeant-major take over. 

TROTTER. I wonder why ’e didn’t 
come. 

HIBBERT. That lad’s too keen on 
his ‘'duty.” He told me he liked 
being up there with the men better 
than down here with us. 

STANHOPE (quiethj). He said that? 

HIBBERT. Yes. I told him about the 
chicken and champagne and cigars 
—and he stared at me and said, 
“You’re not having that, are you?” 
—just as if he thought we were 
going to chuck it awayl 

Trotter. I reckon that raid shook 
'im up more’n we thought. I like 
that youngster. ’E’s got pluck. 
Strong lad, too— the way he came 
back through the smoke aftei' that 
raid, carrying that Boche under ’is 
arm lilce a baby. 

HIBBERT. Did you see him after- 
wards, though? He came into that 
dug-out and never said a word— 
didn’t seem to know where he was. 

raoTTER, Well, ’e’s only a lad. 

STANHOPE (to hibbert). Ho actu- 
ally told you he preferred being 
up with the men better than down 
here? 


HIBBERT. Tliat’s what he said. 

trotter. Well, I ’ope ’e gets the 
M.C., that’s all; ’e’s just the kid 
I’d like if ever I ’ave a kid— stmng 
and pluclcy, 

STANHOPE. Oh, for God’s sake for- 
get that bloody raid! Think I want 
to talk about it? 

TROTTER (surpi-ised). No— but, 
after all 

STANHOPE. Well— shut up! 

TROTTER (uneasily). All right- all 
right. 

STANHOPE. We were having a jolly 
decent evening till you staxted 
blabbing about tho war. 

TROTTER. I didn’t start it. 

STANHOPE. You did. 

TROTTER. You began it about — 

STANHOPE. Well, for God’s sake 
Stop it, then! 

TROTTER. All right— all right. 

HIBBERT. Did I ever tell you the 
story about the girl I met in Soho? 

STANHOPE. I don’t know— I expect 
you did. 

HIBBERT (undismayed). It’ll amuse 
you. I’d been to a dance, and I was 
coining home quite late 

STANHOPE. Yes, and it’s late now. 
You go on duty at eleven. You bet- 
ter go and get some sleep. 

HiBBEnT. It’s all ri^t. I’m as fresh 
as a daisy. 
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STANHOPE. You may be. But go to 
bed. 

hibbeht. What? 

STANHOPE (louder). I said, "Go 
to bed!” 

hibbeht. I say, that’s a nice end 
to a jolly evening! 

stanhope. I’m sorry. I’m tired. 

HXBBEBT (perkily). Well, you bet- 
ter go to bed! 

(There is silence, stanhope looks 
at HIBBEHT, who SniggBTS.) 

STANHOPE. What was that you 
said? 

HmBEHT. I was only joking. 

STANHOPE. I asked you what you 
said. 

HIBBEHT. I said, "Yow better go to 
bed.” 

(stanhope’s flushed face is look- 
ing full into hibbeht’s. hibbeht 
gives the ghost of a snigger.) 

STANHOPE. Clear out of here! 

HIBBEHT (rising unsteadily). What 
—what d’you mean? 

STANHOPE, Get out of here, for 
God’s sake! 

HIBBEHT (blustering). I say— look 
here 

STANHOPE. Get out of my sight! 
(With a frightened glance at stan- 
hope, HIBBEHT snea^ quietly away 
into his dug-out. There is silence, 
and the guns can be heardr-deep 
and ominous) Little worm gets on 
my nerves. 
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TROTTER. Poor little bloke. Never 
seen ’im so cheerful before out ’ere. 

STANHOPE. Doesn’t he nearly drive 
you mad? 

TROTTER. I reckon 'e only wanted 
to keep cheerful. 

STANHOPE. Doesn’t his repulsive 
little mind make you sick? (mason 
brings trotter’s mug of tea and 
goes away) I envy you, Trotter. 
Nothing upsets you, does it? You’re 
always the same. 

TROTTER. Always the same, am I? 
(He sighs) Little you know 

STANHOPE. You never get sick to 
death of everything, or so happy 
you want to sing. 

TROTTER. I don't know— I whistle 
sometimes. 

STANHOPE. But you always feel the 
same. 

thotteh. I feel all blown out now. 
(There is a pause, trotter sips his 
tea and stanhope takes a whiskey) 
’Ere’s ’Ibberfs post-cards. Funny 
a bloke carrying pictures like this 
about. Satisfies ’is lust, I s’pose— 
poor little feller. (He rises) Well, 
I’ll go and relieve young Raleigh. 
Pity ’e didn’t come down to supper. 
(He tries to button his tunic, with- 
out success. He buckles his web- 
bing belt over his unbuttoned tunic, 
puts on his helmet, and slings his 
respirator over his shoulder) Well, 
cheerol 

STANHOPE. You realise you’re my 
second-in-command now.- don t 
you? 
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TuoTTEn. Well, you ’adn’t said 
nothing about it, but 

STANHOPE. WeU, you are. 

TROTTER. Righto, skippcr. (He 
pauses) Tlianks. (He goes towards 
the door) I won’t let you down. 

STANHOPE. After your duty, have 
a decent sleep. We must be ready 
at half-past five. 

TROTTER. Righto, skippev. Well, I’ll 
be going up. Give me a chance to 
cool off up there. It’s as ’ot as ’ell 
in ’ere, with all them damn caudles 
bmning. 

STANHOPE. I suppose it is. My 
head’s nearly splitting. (He blows 
out three of the candles, leaning 
the dim light of one.) 

TROTTER (hdf up the steps). 
There’s a bit of a mist rising. 

STANHOPE (dully). Is tlicrep (trot- 
ter disappears into the night, stan- 
hope broods over the table) Ma- 
sonl 

MASON (outside). Yessirl 

STANHOPE. You Can bring Mr. Ra- 
leigh’s dinner. 

MASON. Very good, sir. 

(mason brings a plate of steaming 
food, gathering up and taking away 
some of the used crockery. Pres- 
sently haleigh comes slowly down 
the steps. lie pauses at the bottom, 
takes off his helmet, and hesitates. 
STANHOPE is sitting at the table 
puffing at the remains of his cigar. 
There is silence except for the rum- 
ble of the guns.) 


STANHOPE. I thought I told you to 
come down to dinner at eight 
o’clock? 

RALEIGH. Oh, I’m Sony. I didnt 
think you— er 

STANHOPE. Well? You didn’t think I 
— er— what? 

RALEIGH. I didn’t think you’d- 
you’d mind— if I didn’t. 

STANHOPE. I sec. And why do you 
think I asked you— if I didn’t mind? 

RALEIGH. I’m sorry. 

STANHOPE. Well, we’vo kept your 
dinner. It’s ready for you here. 

RALEIGH. Oh, it’s awfully good of 
you to havo kept it for me, but-I- 
I had something to eat up there. 

STANHOPE. You— had something to 
eat up there? What do you mean, 
exactly? 

RALEIGH. They brought the tea 
round while I was on duty. I had 
a cup, and some bread and cheese. 

stanhope. Are you telling me— 
you’vo been feeding with the men? 

RALEIGH. Well, Sergeant Baker sug- 
gested — 

STANHOPE. So you take your orders 
from Sergeant Baker, do you? 

RALEIGH. No, but 

STANHOPE. You eat the men’s ra- 
tions when there’s barely enough 
for each man? 

RALEIGH. They .asked me to share. 
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STANHOPE. Now, look here. I know 
you’re new to this, but I thought 
you’d have the common sense to 
leave the men alone lo llieir meals. 
Do you think they want an oflBcer 
prowling round eating their rations, 
and sucking up to them like that? 
My oflScers are here to be respected 
—not laughed at. 

haleigh. Why did they ask me-if 
they didn’t mean it? 

STANHOPE. Don’t you realise they 
were making a fool of you? 

HALEIGH. Why should they? 

STANHOPE. So you know more 
about my men than I do? 

(There is silence, haleigh is facing 
STANHOPE squarely.) 

haleigh. I’m sorry then— if I was 
wrong. 

STANHOPE. Sit down. 

HALEIGH. It’s all right, thanks. 

STANHOPE (suddenly shouting). Sit 
downi (haleigh sits on the box 
to the right of the table, stanhope 
speaks quietly again) I understand 
you prefer being up there with the 
men than down here with us? 

HALEroH. I don’t see what you 
mean. 

stanhope. What did you tell Hib- 
bert? 

haleigh. Hibbert? I— I didn’t 
say 

STANHOPE. Don’t he. 

haleigh (rising). I’m not lyingl 
Why should I— lie? 


STANHOPE. Then why didn’t you 
come down to supper when I told 
you to? 

HALEIGH. I— I wasn’t hungry. I had 
rather a headache. It’s cooler up 
there. 

STANHOPE. You insulted Trotter and 
Hibbert by not coming. You realise 
that, I suppose? 

HALEIGH. I didn’t mean to do any- 
thing like that. 

STANHOPE. Well, you did. You 
know now— don’t you? (ilaleigh 
makes no reply. He is trying to 
understand why stanhope’s tem- 
per has risen to a trembling fury. 
STANHOPE can scarcely control his 
voice. Loudly) I say— you know 
now, don’t you? 

HALEIGH. Yes. I’m sorry. 

STANHOPE. My officers work to- 
gether. I’ll have no damn prigs. 

HALEIGH. I’ll Speak to Trotter and 

Hibbert. I didn’t realise 

(stanhope raises his cigar. His 
hand trembles so violently that he 
can scarcely take the cigar between 
his teeth, haleigh looks at stan- 
hope, fascinated and horrified.) 

STANHOPE. What are you looking 
at? 

HALEIGH (loweting his head). 
Nothing. 

STANHOPE. Anything— /««»(/ about 
me? 

HALEIGH. No. (After a moment’s 
silence, haleigh speaks in a low, 
halting voice) I’m awfully sorry, 
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Dennis, if— if I annoyed you by 
eoming to your company. 

STANiioi’K. Wba< on earth are you 
talking about? What do you mean? 

nALEiGii. You resent my being here. 

STANiiOPE. Resent you being here? 

HALEtGH. Ever since I came 

STANHOPE. I don’t know what you 
mean. I re.scnl you being a damn 
fool, that’s all. (There is a pause) 
Better eat your dinner before it’s 
cold. 

RALEIGH. I’m not hungiy, thanks. 

STANHOPE. Oh, for God’s sake, sit 
down and cal it like a man! 

RALEIGH. I can’t oat it, thanks. 

STANHOPE (shouting). Are you go- 
ing to eat your dinner? 

RALEIGH. OhI Good GodI Don’t 
you understand? How can I sit 
down and eat that— when— (/tis 
voice is nearly breaking)— when 

Osborne’s— lying— out there 

(stanhope rises slowly. His eyes 
are wide and slating; he is fighting 
for breath, and his words come 
brokenly. ) 

stanhope. My Godl You bloody 
little swine! You think I don’t care— 
you think you’re the only soul that 
cares I 

RALEIGH. And yet you can sit there 


and drink champagne-and smoke 
cigars 

stanhope. The one man I could 
trust— my best friend— the one man 
I could talk to as man lo man— who 
understood eveiylhing— and you 
tliiiik I don’t care 

RALEIGH. But how Can you 
when ? 

stanhope. To foigol, you little fool 
—to forgot! D’yon understand? To 
forget! You think there’s no limit to 
what a man can bear? (lie turns 
c/uickly from raleigh and goes to 
the dark corner by osjiorne’s bed. 
lie staiuls wilh his face towards the 
wall, his .shoulders heaving as he 
fights for breath.) 

RALEIGH. I’m awfully soriy, Dennis. 
I— I didn’t understand, (stanhope 
makes no reply) You don’t know 
how— I 

STANHOPE. Go away, please— leave 
me alone. 

RAiJSiGH. Can’t 1 

(stanhope turns wildlii upon ra- 

LEIGH.) 

/ 

stanhope. Oh, get oull For God’s 
sake, get out! 

(raleigh goes away into his dug- 
out, and STANHOPE is alone. The 
Vary lights rise and fall outside, 
softly breaking the darkness with 
their glow— sometimes steel-blue, 
sometimes grey. Through the night 
there comes the impatient grumble 
of gunfire that never dies away.) 


the curtain falls 
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SCENE III 


Towards dawn. The candles are no longer burning. The intense darkness 
of the dug-out is softened by the glow of the Very lights in the shj 
beyond the doorway. There is no sound except the distant mutter of the 
guns. 

A man comes from the servants’ dug-out; for a moment his head and 
shoulders stand out black against the Rowing sky, then he passes on into 
the darkness by the table. There comes the rasp of a .striking match— a tiny 
fame— and a candle gleams, mason blinks in the light and turns to stan- 
hope’s bed. STANHOPE lies huddled with his blanket drawn tightly round 
him. 


mason (softly). Sir — (stanhope 
does not move; mason shakes him 
gently by the knee. A little louder) 
Sir 

stanhope. Yes? (There is a pause) 
That you, Mason? 

MASON. ’Arf-past five, sir. 

stanhope. Oh, right, (fie raises 
himself on his elbow) I V'as only 
half asleep. I keep on waking up. 
It’s so frightfully cold in here. 

MASON. It’s a cold dug-out, this 
one, sir. I’ve made some ’ot tea. 

stanhope. Good. You might bring 
me some. 

MASON. Right you are, sir. 

stanhope. And take some to the 
officers in diere— and wake them 
up. 

mason. Very good, sir. 

(mason goes to his dug-out. stan- 
hope rises stiffly from his bed, 
shudders from the cold, and slowly 


begins putting his equipment on. 
trotter wanders in from his dug- 
out vigorously lathering his face. 
He is dressed, except for his col- 
lar.) 

trotter. Wash and brush-up, tup- 
pence! 

stanhope (looking up, surprised). 
Hullo! I thought you were asleep 

trotter. I ’ad a decent sleep when 
I come off dooty. What’s the time? 

STANHOPE. Half-past five. It’ll he 
getting light soon. You better buck 
up. 

trotter. All right. I shan’t be long. 
Sounds quiet enough out there. 

STANHOPE. Yes. 

(mason brings four mugs of tea . ) 

TROTTER. Ah! that’s what I want. 
A decent cup of tea. 

MASON (putting a mug on the 
table for stanhope). Nice and ’ot. 
sir. I’ve cut a packet of sambridge 
for each gentleman, sir. 
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STANHOPE. Good. 

(mason takes the other mugs of 
tea into the right-hand dug-out. 
rnoTTEn follows, lathering with 
gusto.) 

STANHOPE. You might give Hibbert 
and Raleigh a call. 

tkotteu. I woke ’em up, skipper. 
They’re getting their things on. 
(mason returns.) 

STANHOPE. When you’ve cleared up 
your kitchen, you must dress and 
join your platoon in the line. 

mason. Very good, sir. 

STANHOPE. If tilings are going well 
at eleven o’clock, come down here 
and do your best to get some lunch 
for us. We shall come down in 
turn as we can. 

MASON. Very good, sir. 

(stanhope sits at the table and 
begins to write a short report. The 
first sign of dawn is beginning to 
gleam in the dark sky. stanhope 
calls "Runner!" as he writes. A 
soLDtEii comes from the servants’ 
dug-out.) 

STANHOPE {folding the note). Take 
this to Battalion Headquarters. 
There’s no reply. 

'iOLDiEn. Yessir. 

{The soLDiEa salutes and goes up 
the steps. A plaintive noise comes 
from the other dug-out. thotteh is 
singing “There’s a tong, long trail 
a-winding’’ stanhope iLslens for 
a moment, then rises, takes a few 
small coins from his pocket, and 
throws them into trotter’s dug- 
out. The singing stops abruptly. 
After a moment trotter’s voice 
comes.) 


trotter. Th.Tnk you kindly, gov- 
’noil 

( The sergeant-major comes down 
the steps.) 

stanhope. Morning, sergeant-ma- 
jor. 

s.-M. Morning, sir. Wiring parties 
are just in, sir. Made a decent job 
of it-righl down to the support 
line. 

STANHOPE. Good. Everything quietp 

s.-M. It’s all right opposite 'ere, sir, 
but the guns arc goin’ ’ard down 
south. 'Eavy bombardment. Not 
sure if it ain’t spreading up this 
way, sir. 

STANHOPE. Very likely it is. Tlie 
officers are coming up in a minute. 
They’ll stand by with their platoon. 
I must stay here awhilo in case of 
messages. 1 shall come up directly 
things begin to happen. 

S.-M. Very good, sir. 

STANHOPE. Arc the men having 
Ihoir tea? 

S.-M. Yessir. 

STANHOPE. Let 'em have a decent 
drop of rum. 

S.-M. About ’arf again, sir? 
ST’ANHOl’E. Yes. 

s.-M. If the attack don’t come, sir, 
’ow long arc wo to staiid-to? 

STANHOPE. We must expect the at- 
tack any time up till midday. After 
then I don't think it’ll come till lo- 
monow. 
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s.-M. Very good, sir. 

STANHOPE. We must naturally make 
our plans to meet things as they 
happen. 

s.-M. Quite, sir. 

STANHOPE. All right, sergeant-ma- 
jor. I’ll see you up there soon. 

s.-M. Yessir. (He salutes and goes 
away.) 

(mason brings in four little packets 
of sandwiches, and puts one packet 
on the table for stanhope.) 

mason. Your sambridges, sir. ’Arf 
bully beef and ’arf sardine. Sardine 
on top, sir. 

stanhope. How delicious. No pdte 
de foie gras? 

MASON. No what, sir? 

STANHOPE. No pdt4 de foie gras? 

MASON. No, sir. The milkman ’asn’t 
been yet. 

(mason takes the other parcels to 
the left-hand dug-out. stanhope 
pours a little whiskey into his tea 
and the remainder of the contents 
of the bottle into his flask, mason 
returns.) 

STANHOPE. Get dressed as soon as 
you can. 

MASON. Yessir. 

(mason goes out. tbotter comes 
in, fully dressed for the line.) 

tbotteh. All ready, skipper. Want 
me to go up? 

STANHOPE. Yes. I think so. Go right 
round the line and see everything’s 
all right. I’ll be up soon. 
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(Suddenly there comes the faint 
whistle and thud of falling shells— 
a few seconds between each, stan- 
hope and TROTTER listen intently, 
four shells fall, then silence.) 

TROTTER. ’Ullo, ’ullo. 

(stanhope strides to the doorway, 
goes up a few steps, and looks out 
into the night. He comes slowly 
back.) 

STANHOPE. Over on Lancer’s Alley 
—somewhere by the reserve line. 
(There comes the louder thud of 
three more shells.) 

TROTTER. That’s nearer. 

STANHOPE. Better go up, Trotter. 
Call the others. 

TROTTER (at the left-hand dug- 
out). ’Ibbert! Raleigh! come on! 
(He lights a cigarette over the 
candle— lingers a moment, and 
slowly goes up the steps) Cheero, 
skipper. See you later. 

STANHOPE. Send your runner down 
to tell me how things are going. 

TROTTER. Righto. 

(trotter disappears into the dark. 
A vague white line of dawn is 
broadening above the dark trench 
wedl outside, stanhope sits at the 
table and sips his tea. He takes a 
cigarette and lights it with a quio- 
ering hand, raleigh comes from 
his dug-out. STANHOPE lowers his 
head and wites in his note-book.) 

RALEIGH. Do you want me to go 
up? 

STANHOPE (without looking up) 
Yes. Trotter’s gone. 
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RALEIGH. Right. {lie goes to the 
steps and turns shyly) Cheero— 
Stanhope. 

STANHOPE {still writing with low- 
ered head). Cheero, Raleigh. I 
shall bo coming up soon, (raleigh 
goes up the steps, stanhope stops 
writing, raises his head, and listens. 
The shells are [aUing steadily now. 
He glances towards the left-hand 
dug-out and calls) Ilibbcrtl {There 
is no reply. He slowly rises and 
goes to the left-hand dug-out door- 
way. He calls again— louder) Ilib- 
bertll {lie looks into the doorway 
and says) What are you doing? 
(hibbert appears. He is very pale; 
he moves as if half asleep) Come 
along, man! 

hibbert. You want me to go up 
now? 

stanhope. Of course I do. The 
others have gone. 

hibbert. Got a drop of water? 

stanhope. What d’you want water 
for? 

hibbert. I’m so frightfully thirsty. 
All that champagne and stuff— driM 
my mouth up. 

(stanhope pours a drop of water 
into a mug and gives it to hib- 
bert.) 

STANHOPE. Hero you are. Didn’t 
you have any tea? 

HIBBERT. Yes. It was a bit sweet, 
tliough. 

{The shelling is steadily increasing, 
and now, above the lighter “crush” 
of the smaller shells, there comes 
the deep, resounding “boom" of 
Minenwerfer. hibbert sips his 
water very slowly, rinsing his 


mouth deliberately with each sip. 
STANHOPE is by the doorway, look- 
ing up into the trench. He has just 
turned away as a sonorous drawn- 
out call comes floaling through the 
dawn: “Stretcher bear-ers!” stan- 
hope half turns, then faces hib- 
bert.) 

STANHOPE. Come on. Buck up. 

ihbbert. There’s no appalling 

huriy, is there? 

STANHOPE. No hurry! Why d’you 
think the others have gone up? 

hibbert {slowly). What? Trotter 
and Raleigh? 

STANHOPE {sharply). Wake up, 

man! What the devil’s the matter 
with you? 

(hibbert slowly puls down his 
mug.) 

ihbbert. Champagne dries the 

mouth up so. Makes the tongue 
feci like a bit of paper. 

{There is a slight pause.) 

STANHOPE. The longer you stay 

here, the harder it’ll bo to go up. 

IHBBERT. Good Lord! You don’t 
think I’m 

STANHOPE. You're just wasting as 
much time as you can. 

HIBBERT. Well, damn it, it’s no 
good going up till I feel fit. Let’s 
just have anotlier .spot of water. 
(ihbbert lakes ihe jug and pours 
out a little more water. He is the 
picture of misery, stanhope stands 
impatiently be.side him. mason ap- 
pears from his dug-oui, fully 
dressed for the line, his rifle slung 
over his shoulder.) 
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MASON. I’ll go right along, sir. I’ve 
made up the fire to last a good 
tliree hours— if you don’t mind me 
popping down about nine o’clock 
to \ve a look at it. 

STANHOPE. All right, Mason. Mr. 
Hibbert’s coming up now. You can 
go along with him. 

MASON (to HIBBEnT). I’d like to 
come along of you if you don’t 
mind, sii'. I ain’t bin up in this part 
of the front line. Don’t want to 
get lorst. 

STANHOPE. Mr. Hibbertll show you 
dm way up. (He turns to hibbeht) 
Keep your men against the back 
wall of the trench as long as the 
shells are dropping behind. Cheerol 
(hibbebt Zooks at stanhope for a 
moment, then with a slight smite, 
he goes slowly up the steps and 
into the trench, mason following 
behind. A dark figure stancUs out 
against the pale sky; comes hurry- 
ing down the steps— a private 
soLDiEH, out of breath and excited) 
Yes? 

SOLDIEH. Message from Mr. Trotter, 
sir. Shells falling mosdy behind 
support hne. Minnies along front 
line. 

STANHOPE. Who’s just been hit? 

soLDiEn. Corporal Ross, I think it 
was, sir. Minnie dropped in the 
trench at the corner— just as I come 
away. 

(The SERGEAHT-MAJOH comBs dowu 
the steps, very much out of 
breath.) 

STANHOPE (to the soldier). All 
right, thanks. 

(The soldier salutes, and goes up 
the steps slower than he came.) 


s.-M. Beginning to get ’ot, sir, 

STANHOPE. Corporal Ross hit? 

s.-M. Yessir. 

STANHOPE. Badly? 

s.-M. Pretty badly, sir. 

STANHOPE. Most of the shelling’s 
going over, isn’t it? 

s.-M. Most of the sheik is be’ind, 
sir, but there’s Minnies and rille 
grenades along die front line. 
Pretty ’ot it’s getting, sir. They’re 
attacking down sou&— there’s rifle 
fire. 

STANHOPE. All right, sergeant-ma- 
jor; thanks. 

s.-M. 'What I come to ask, sir— 
what about the wounded— getting 
’em down, sir? The shelling’s pretty 
thick over Lancer’s Alley. 

STANHOPE. 'What about Fosse Way? 

S.-M. Pretty bad there, too, sir. 

STANHOPE. Don’t try then. Take 
anyone badly hit down into the 
big dug-out on die right. Let the 
stretcher-bearers do what they can 
there. 

s.-M. Very good, sir. 

STANHOPE. Only Corporal Ross hit? 

s.-M. That’s all, sir 

(Again there comes the drawn-out 
caU-seoeral times as it is passed 
from man to man; "Stretcher bear- 
ersl” The sergeant-major’s eyes 
meet stanhope’s. He turns and 
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goes up the steps, stanhope is 
alone. Flying fragments of shell 
whistle and hiss and moan over- 
head. The sharp “crack" of the 
rifle grenades, the thud of the 
shells, and the boom of the Minen- 
werfer mingle together in a muf- 
fled roar, stanhope takes his belt 
from the table and buckles it on, 
puts his revolver lanyard round 
his neck, and drops his flask and 
sandwiches into his pocket. The 
sEHGEANT-MAjoii reappears and 
comes hurrying down the steps.) 

STANHOPE (turning quickly). What 
is it, sergeant-major? 

s.-M. Mr. Raleigh, sir 

STANHOPE. Whatl 

B.-M. Mr. Raleigh’.s been ’it, sir. Bit 
of shell’s got ’im in the back. 

STANHOPE. Badly? 

B.-M. 'Fraid it’s broke ’is .spine, sir; 
•oan’t movo ’is legs. 

STANHOPE. Bring him down here. 

s.-M. Down ’ere, sir? 

STANHOPE (shouting). Yesl Down 
here— quickly! 

(The SERGEANT-MAjon hwries up 
the steps. A shell screams and 
bursts very near. The sergeant- 
major shrinks back and throws his 
hand across his face, as though a 
human hand could ward off the 
hot flying pieces. lie stumbles on 
again into the trench, and hur- 
riedly away, stanhope is by os- 
rorne’s bed, fumbling a blanket 
over it. He takes a trench coat off 
the wall and rolls it for a pillow. 
He goes to his own bed, takes up 
his blanket, and turns as the ser- 


geant-major comes carefully down 
the steps carrying raleigh like a 
child in his huge arms.) 

STANHOPE (with blanket ready). 
Lay him down there. 

s.-M. ’E's fainted, sir. ’E was con- 
scious when I picked ’im up. 

(The SERGEANT-MAJOR laijs the boy 
gently on the bed; he draws away 
his hands, looks furtively at the 
palms, and wipes the blood on the 
sides of his trousers, stanhope 
covers raleigh with his blanket, 
looks intently at the hoy, and turns 
to the sergeant-major.) 

stanhope. Have they dressed the 
wound? 

s.-M. They’ve just put a pad on it, 
sir. Can’t do no more. 

STANHOPE. Go at once and bring 
two men with a stretcher. 

S.-M. We’ll never gel 'im down, sir, 
with them shells falling on Lancer’s 
Alley. 

STANHOPE. Did you hear what 1 
said? Go and get two men with 
a stretcher. 

S.-M. (after a moment's hesitation). 
Very good, sir. 

(The sergeant-major goes slowly 
away, stanhope turns to raleigh 
once more, then goes to the table, 
pushes liLs handkerchief into the 
water-fug, and brings it, wringing 
wet, to Raleigh’s bed. He bathes 
the hoy’s face. Presently raleigh 
gives a little moan, opens his eyes, 
and turns his head.) 

RALEIGH. Hullo— Dennis 

stanhope. Well, Jimmy— (he 
smiles)— you got one quickly. 
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{There is silence for a while, stan- 
hope is sitting on a box beside 
BALEiGii. Presently baleigh speaks 
again— in a wondering voice.) 

RALEIGH. Why— how did I get down 
here? 

STANHOPE. Sergeant-major brought 
you down. 

( RALEIGH speaks again, vaguely, 
trying to recollect . ) 

RALEIGH. Something— hit me in the 
back— loiocked me clean over— sort 

of— winded me I’m all right 

now. {lie tries to rise.) 

STANHOPE. Steady, old boy. Just 
lie there quietly for a bit. 

RALEIGH. I’ll be better if I get up 
and walk about. It happened once 
before— I got kicked in just the 
same place at football; it— it soon 
wore off. It— it just niunbs you a 
bit. {There is a pause) What*s that 
inimbling noise? 

STANHOPE. The guns are making a 
bit of a row. 

RALEIGH. Our guns? 

STANHOPE. No. Mostly tlieirs. 
{Again there is silence in the dug- 
out, A very faint rose light is be- 
ginning to glow in the dMwn sky. 
RALEIGH speaks again— uneasily.) 

RALEIGH. I say— Dennis 

STANHOPE. Yes, old boy? 

RALEIGH. It— it hasn’t gone through, 
has it? It only just hit me?— and 
knocked me down? 

STANHOPE. It’s just gone through a 
bit, Jimmy. 

RALEIGH. I won’t have to— go on 
bung here? 


STANHOPE. I’m going to have you 
taken away. 

RALEIGH. Away? Where? 

STANHOPE. Down to the dressing- 
station— then hospital— then home. 
{He smiles) You’ve got a Blighty 
one, Jimmy. 

RALEIGH. But I— I can’t go home 
just for— for a knock in lie back. 
{He stirs restlessly) I’m certain I’ll 
be better if— if I get up. {He tries 
to raise himself, and gives a sud- 
den cry) Oh— God! It docs hurti 

STANHOPE. It's bound to hurt, 
Jimmy. 

RALEIGH. What’s— on my legs? 
Something holding them down 

STANHOPE. It’s all right, old chap; 
it’s just the shock— numbed them. 
{Again there is a pause. When 
RALEIGH speaks, there is a different 
note in his voice.) 

RALEIGH. It’s awfully decent of 
you to bother, Dennis. I feel rot- 
ten lying here— everybody else— up 
there. 

STANHOPE. It’s not youT fault, 
Jimmy. 

RALEIGH. So— damn— silly— getting 
hit. {Pause) Is there— just a drop 
of water? 

STANHOPE {rising quicldtj). Sure. 
I’ve got some here. {He pours 
some water into the mug and 
brings it to baleigii. Cheerfully) 
Got some tea-leaves in it. D’you 
mind? 

RALEIGH. No. That’s all ri^t- 

thanks (stanhope holds the 

mug to Raleigh’s lips, and the boy 
drinks) I say, Dennis, don’t you 
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wait— if— if you want to be getting 
on. 

^TANIIOPE. It’s quite all right, 
Jimmy. 

nALEiGH. Can you stay for a bit? 

sj-ANiioi’ii. Of course I can. 

flALEiGii (faintly). Thanks awfully. 
(Thera is quiet in the dug-out for 
a long time, stanhope sits with 
one hand on raleigii’s arm, and 
RALEIGH lies very still. Presently 
he speaks again— hardly above a 
whisper) DenniS' 

STANHOPE. Yes, old boy? 

RALEIGH. Could we have a light? 
It’s- it’s so frightfully dark and 
cold. 

STANHOPE (rising). Surd I’ll bring 
a candle and got another blanket. 
(stanhope goes to the left-hand 
dug-out, and jialeigh is alone, vaiy 
itiU and quiet, on osbobne’s bed. 
The faint rosy glow of the dawn is 
deepening to an angry red. The 
grey night sky is dissolving, and the 
stars begin to go. A tiny sound 
comes from where haleigh is ly- 
ing— something between a sob and 
a moan, stanhope comes back with 
a blanket. He takes a candle from 
the table and carries it to i\a- 
LEiGii’s bed. lie puts it an the box 
beside raleigh and speaks cheer- 
fully) Is that bettor, Jimmy? (ka- 

LEiGH makes no sign) Jimmy 

(Still RALEIGH is quiet, stanhope 
gently takes his hand. There is a 
long silence, stanhope lowers ba- 
LEiGifs hand to the bed, rises, and 
takes the candle hack to the table. 


lie sits on the bench behind the 
table with his back to the wall, 
and stares lislle.ssUj acro.ss at the 
boy on osuohne’s bod. The solitary 
candle- flame throws up the lines 
on his pale, draton face, and the 
dark shadows under his tired eyes. 
The thudding of the shells rises and 
falls like an angry sea. A private 
soLDiEn comes .scrambling down 
the steps, his round, red face wet 
with perspiration, his chest heaving 
for breath.) 

soldier. Message from Mr. Trotter, 
sir— will you come at once, (stan- 
hope gazes rouiul at the soldier— 
and makes no other .sign) Mr. Trot- 
ter, sir— says will you come at oncel 
(stanhope rises stiffly and takes his 
helmet from the table.) 

stanhope. All right, Broughton, 
I’m coming. 

(The soldier turns and goes away. 
STANHOPE pauses for a moment by 
Osborne’s bed and lighlly runs his 
fingers over raleigii’s tousled hair. 
He goes stiffly up the steps, his 
tall figure black against the dawn 
sky. The shelling has risen to a 
great fury. The solitary candle 
burns with a steady flame, and ra- 
LEiGii lies in the shadows. The 
whine of a shell rises to a shriek 
and bursts on the dug-out roof. 
The shock stabs out the candle- 
flame; the Umber props of the door 
cave slowly in, sand-bags fall and 
block the passage to the open air. 
There is darkness in the dug-out. 
Here and there the red dawn 
glows through the jagged holes of 
the broken doorway. Very faintly 
there comes the dull rattle of ma- 
chine-guns and the fevered spatter 
of rifle fire.) 
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STREET 


ACT ONE 


PORTER IN A TANKARD 

ELIZABETH baubett’s bed-slttifig-Toom at Number 50, Wimpote Street, 
London. A window overlooking the street at the back. A door on the left. 
Fireplace on the right. It is best to give a description of the room in 
Elizabeth’s own words from a letter to a friend; 

. . The bed like a sofa and no bed: the large table placed out in the 
room, towards the wardrobe end of it; the sofa rolled where a sofa should 
be rolled— opposite the armchair: the drawers crowned with a coronal of 
shelves (of paper, deal, and crimson merino) to carry my books; the 
washing-table opposite turned into a cabinet with another coronal of 
shelves; and Chaucers and Homer’s busts on guard over their two depart- 
ments of English and Greek poetry; three more busts consecrate the ward- 
robe. ... In the window is fixed a deep box full of soil, where are 
springing up my scarlet-runners, nasturtiums, and convolvuluses, although 
they were disturbed a few days ago by the revolutionary insertion among 
them of a great ivy root with trailing branches so long and wide that the 
top tendrils were fastened to Henrietta’s window 0 / the higher storey, 
while the lower ones cover all my panes. . . .” 

It is evening; blinds and curtains are drawn; the fire glows dudy; 
lamplight. 

ELIZABETH Ues on her sofa, her feet covered with a couvre-pieds. Seated 
beside her is doctor chambers, an elderly, white-whiskered man. He is 
feeling her pulse, watch in hand. nxiSB— Elizabeth’s dog— lies asleep in 
his basket. On the table is a tray with the remains of a meal, and a pewter 
tankard. 

chambers (dropping her wrist and scribe something really exciting for 
pocketing his watch) . Hm— yes. It’s a change? 
this increasingly low vitality of 

yours that worries me. No life in chambers. Exciting, eh? 
you— none. . . . What are we go- 
ing to do about it? Elizabeth. A gallop three times 

round the Park every morning— 
ELIZABETH (lightly). Well, Doctor, dumb-bell exercises— a course of 
if you shut a person up in one room calisthenios— a long sea voyage . . ■ 
for years on end, you can’t veiy 

v'ell expect to find her bursting chambers. How I wish I could, 
with life and vigourl Why not pro- my dearl 
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ELIZABETH. Its fuimy to think of 
it now— but you know, Doctor, as 
a child I was a regular tomboy! 

CHAMBERS. Yes, I VC heard all about 
that— and, mentally, you’re a tom- 
boy still! To tell you the truth. 
Miss Ba— oh forgive me, my dear 
Miss Elizabeth, that quaint nick- 
name of yours slipped out una- 
wares! I’m always hearing it from 
your brothers and sisters. • . . 

ELIZABETH (smiling). Oh, 
please . . . 

CHAMBERS. To tell you die truth. 
I’m not sure that brain of yours 
isn’t altogether too active. The 
ti’oxible with you is that you never 
will do anything in moderation— 
not even playing the invalid! Se- 
riously, aren’t we, perhaps, over- 
doing our studies? 

ELIZABETH. Of course not. 

CHAMBERS. Still hard at Greek? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, not more than two 
or three hours a day. 

CHAMBERS. Hm. Ato you engaged 
on any literaiy work at the mo- 
ment? 

ELIZABETH. Only a few articles for 
the AthensDum and other papers. 

CHAMBERS. The AtheniBum—deai, 
deal'! ... Now why not give all 
diese heavy labours a rest, and 
turn your mind to something light 
and easy for a change? . . . Poeti-yl 
You’re not neglecting your poetry, 
I hope? 

ELIZABETH. Moaning something- 
light and easy! ( Laughs) Oh, Doc- 


tor, I must remember to tell that 
to Mr. Robert Browning when I 
see him tomorrow! 

CHAMBERS. Robert Browning? A 
brother bard, eh? 

ELIZABETH. Don’t tell me you’ve 
never heard of him! 

CHAMBERS. Well, my dear, poeti'y 
isn’t much in my line, you know. 

ELIZABETH. That’s evident! All the 
same, read Mr. Browning’s "Sor- 
dello”— and then come back and 
tell me that poetry’s— light and 
easy! 

CHAMBERS. I’ll make a note of it, 
, . . Well, well, I suppose we 
mustn’t rob you of your mental 
exercises if they keep you con- 
tented. 

ELIZABETH. Contented! Oh, Doctor, 
I shudder to think what my life 
would bo like if I hadn’t a turn for 
scribbling and study! 

CHAMBERS. Hm, ycs. Quite so. Yes. 
. . . And tills isn’t tho liveliest 
house for any one to live in— lot 
alone an invalid. 

ELIZABETH. No, I suppose not, 
... I wish dear Papa wore a biip- 
pier man! It would make such a 
world of difference to all of us. . . . 

CHAMBERS. Happier, eh? It’s no 
busincs.s of mine, but when a man 
has good health, plenty of money, 
and a jolly family of boys and 
girls, I can’t see why bo slionld 
make life a burden to himiJclf and 
others! . . . It’s amazing— incred' 
ible, and— well, as I said, it’s nc 
concern of mine. Rut you are, my 
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dear— and a very worrying concern, 
tool Of course, the winter has been 
abominable, and these spring 
months are always trying. Tlie fact 
is you oughtn’t to live in England 
at all. Itafy’s the place for you. 

ELIZABETH. Italyl Oh, Doctor, what 
a heavenly dream! 

CHAMBEns. Yes— and must remain 
a dream, I fear. . . . But if only I 
could prescribe some sort of change 
for you— something— anything— to 
get you out of these dismal sur- 
roundings for a lime. . . . Tell me 
now, Miss Elizabeth, have you ven- 
tured on your feet at all lately? 

ELIZABETH. No, hardly at all. I 
rather lost my nerve after that fall 
I had last Christmas. 

CHAMBEns. I remember. 

ELIZABETH. Papa, as you know, or 
one of my brothers, carries me from 
my bed to the sofa in the morning, 
and back to bed again at night. 
Sometimes, when I’m feeling ven- 
turesome, my maid supports me 
across the room. 

CHAMBEBS. Feeling venturesome at 
the moment? 

ELIZABETH. Not particularly. . . . 

CHAMBEBS. All the Same, I think 
we’ll try a step or two. {Rising, he 
takes both of her hands) Quietly 
now— slowly— there’s no hurry. 
{With his assistance she gets on 
to her feet) There we are. (She 
sways a little. He supports her) 
Feeling giddy, eh? 

ELIZABETH. A little. . • - 
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CHAMBEBS. Close your eyes and 
lean against me. It will pass in a 
minute. . . . Better? 

ELiZABETii. Yes. . . . Oh, yes. . . . 

CHAMBEBS. Take your time now, 
and step cai-efully. Don’t be nerV' 
ous; I won’t let go your hands. 

. . . ( She takes a couple of falter- 
ing steps, he walking backwards, 
holding her hands) No— don’t look 
at the floor. Look straight ahead. 

. . . That’s first rate- that’s fine— 
splendid— splendid. . . . 

{After taking half a dozen steps 
she falters and sways.) 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Doctoi! . . . 

{He quickly catches her in his arms 
and carries her back to the sofa.) 

CHAMBEBS. Peeling faint? 

ELIZABETH. No, BO, I’m all right. 

. . . I— I am really. . . . It’s only 
my knees-they don’t seem able tu 
—to support me. 

CHAMBEns. Well, if they can’t do 
that, they’re a pretty useless pair! 
Why, there’s no more to you than 
to a five-year-old! . . . How’s the 
appetite? Just peck at your food, 
I suppose? 

ELIZ.ABETH. I always try to eat what 
I’m given. But I’m never very hun- 
gry. {With sudden animation) 
Doctor, that reminds me! Do you 
remember Papa suggesting to you 
that a kind of beer-callea porter- 
might do me good? 

CHAMBEBS. Yes— and an excellent 
suggestion tool 

ELIZABETH. Oh, but forgive me, it 
was nothing of the kind! I have to 
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drinic it twice a day out of a pewter 
tankard— and my life, in conse- 
quence, has become one long 
miseryl 

CHAMBERS. God bless my soull 

ELIZABETH. I am n9t exaggerating 
—one long mineryl 

CHAMBERS. But, my dear child, 
quite apart from its invaluable 
blood-making properties, porter is 
generally considered a most palat- 
able beverage. There’s nothing I 
enjoy more than a pint of porter 
with my steak or chops at break- 
fast. 

ELIZABETH (in a shocked whisper). 
With your bronkfusll ... All I 
can say is that to me poitor is en- 
tiiely horrible. . . . Ilorrible to 
look at, more l)oiriblo to .smell, and 
most horrible to drink. Surely some- 
thing one abominates so intensely 
can’t possibly do one any goodi 
It’s no use nil/ appealing to Papa 
-especially as the dreadful idea 
originated with him. But il yon, 
dear, dear Doctor Chambers, were 
to suggest to him that somctliing 
else— anything— I don’t mind what 
it is— might bo equally effica- 
cious . . . 

CHAMBERS (laughing) . You poor 
little lady I But of coui se I willl 

ELIZABETH. Oh, thank you a thou- 
sand times I 

CHAMBERS. What do you say to a 
couple of glasses of hot milk as a 
substitute? 

ELIZABETH. I dislilte milk— but I’ll 
drink it all day long, if only you’ll 
rescue me from porterl (A knock 


at the door) Come in. (wilson 
Elizabeth’s maid, enters. She is a 
fine, capable-looking girl in the 
middle twenties) Yes, Wilson? 

WILSON. Begging your pardon. 
Miss, but (turning to the doctor) 
the Master wishes most particu- 
larly to see you before you leave, 
sir. 

CHAMBEiis. Of course, of course. 
. . . (Looks at Im watch) And 
high time I were off! Is your Mas- 
ter in his study? 

WILSON. Yes, sir. 

ciiAMBFns. Well, good-bye. Miss 
Elizabeth, good-bye. (Takes her 
band. ) 

ELIZABETH. Good-bye, Doctor. (In 
a low voice) And you won’t forget? 

CHAMBERS. Ell? 

ELIZABETH (spclUng the word). 
P-O-R-T-E-R. 

CHAMBERS (laughing). I’ll speak 
to him about it now. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, thank youl thank 
youl 

CHAMBEBS (.slUl laughing) . Good 
night. (To WILSON, as he goes to 
the door) You needn’t see me 
downstairs, I know my way. 

WILSON. Thank you, sir. (doctor 
CHAMBERS goos Qut) I’m just going 
to post your Idlers, Miss Ba. Shafi 
I take Flush with me? 

ELIZABETH (oxcUedlij) . Quick, Wil- 
son-away with itl (Points at the 
tankard of porter.) 
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WILSON (bewildered). What, 
Miss? . . . 

ELIZABETH. I hadn’t tlie courage 
to drink it at dinner. I was putting 
off tlie dreadful moment as long as 
I could. . . . 

WILSON. Your porter, Miss.? 

ELIZABETH. And now dear Doctor 
Chambers tells me I needn’t drink 
it any longer. Take it away! Quick! 
Quick! And never mention the 
word porter to me again! 

WILSON. Lor’, Miss! Veiy good. 
Miss. But since you haven’t had 
your porter, won’t you 

ELIZABETH (covering her ears). I 
told you never to mention the word 
again! Take it away! Please! Please! 

WILSON. Veiy good. Miss Ba. 
Come, Flush. (S/ie pich up the 
dag and puts him out of the room; 
then returns for the tray, with a 
rather concerned glance at Eliza- 
beth, who starts laughing, hen- 
bietta enters suddenly. She is a 
beautiful, high-spirited, blooming 
girl.) 

henbietta. What are you laughing 
at, Ba? 

ELIZABETH. Wilson thinks I’ve gone 
mad. 

WILSON. Mad, Miss? What things 
you do say! 

ELIZABETH (stiU laughing) . Will 
you, or won’t you, take away that 
—that black beer? 

WILSON. Veiy good. Miss, (wilson 
goes out.) 
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HENBIETTA. I don’t know why 
you’re laughing, Ba, and you 
needn’t tell me. Only don’t stop! 
I’ll tickle you if you think you can’t 
keep it up without being helped! 

. . . Oh, dinner was awful! 

ELIZABETH. But, Henrietta 

HENBIETTA. Awful! Awful! 

ELIZABETH. Was Papa — 

HENBIETTA. Yes, he was. It was aw« 
ful. He was in one of his moods— 
the worst kind. The nagging mood 
is bad enough, the shouting mood 
is worse— but don’t you think the 
dumb mood is the worst of aU? 

ELIZABETH. Yes, perhaps, but 

HENBIETTA. I don’t believe there 
were more than a dozen remarks 
all through dinner— and most of 
tliem were frozen off at tlie tips! 
Papa would just turn his glassy 
eyes on the speaker. . . . You 
know? For tlie last twenty minutes 
or so the only sound in the room 
was the discreet clatter of knives 
and forks. Directly dinner was over 
he ordered his port to be taken to 
the study-and, thank Heaven! he 
followed it almost at once. 

ELIZABETH. Doctor Chambers is 
with him now. 

HENBIETTA. Oh, Ba, I do hope, for 
all our sakes, his report of you isn’t 
too good. 

ELIZABETH. But, Henrietta . . . 

HENBIETTA (oK sudden contrition, 
kneeling at the sofa and putting 
her arms round Elizabeth). For- 
give me, dearest! It was odious of 
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me to say tliatl You know I didn't 
mean it, don’t you? Nothing in the 
whole world matters to me if only 
you gel better. You know that, 
don’t you? 

ELIZABETH. Of coutse I do, you 
silly child. But what you said 
midces Papa an inhuman monster. 
And that’s wickedly untrue. In his 
own way— he cares for all his cliil- 
dren. 

HENRIETTA. In liis own way . . . 1 ' 
No, dear, what I meant was that 
good nows of any kind would be 
certain to aggravate him in his 
present mood. I don’t know why 
it should, but it docs. (With sud- 
den anxiety) Ba, Doctor Chambers 
isn’t dissatisfied with you? You’i-e 
not worse? 

ELIZABETH. No, no, dear; I am 
just the same— neither better nor 
worse. . . . 

(ahabel enters. She is a tall, dark, 
serious woman.) 

ABABEL. Oh, you’re here, Hcnriettal 
I’ve been looking for you every- 
where. Papa has just sent you this 
note from his study. 

HENRIETTA. Me? Oh dearl When 
he starts sending out notes from 
liis study look out for squalls! 
(Opens the note and reads) "I 
have heard this morning that your 
Aunt and Uncle Hedley, and your 
Cousin Della, have arrived in Lon- 
don earlier than was expected. 
They are staying at Fentons Hotel. 
Your Cousin Bella and her -fiance, 
Mr, Bevan, propose to call on you 
tomorrow at 3 o’clock. You and 
Arabel will, of course, be here to 
receive them, and if Elizabeth is 
well enough, you will bring them 


upstairs to see her. I have written 
to invite your Uncle and Aunt and 
Cousin to dinner next Thursdau — 
Papa.” Well! 

ARABEL. I understand now why 
Papa seemed so-so displeased at 
dinner. 

HENRIETTA. Vile-lcmpered you 

mean. 

ARABEL. Is it neccssaiy always to 
use the ugliest word? 

HENRIETTA. Yes, Arabel— when 
you’re describing the ugliest thing. 
Oh, but Papa is quite impossible! 
Ho got that letter from the Hedleys 
at breakfast. Why couldn’t he have 
spoken then? Why couldn’t he have 
spoken at dinner? Heaven knows 
he had opportunity enough! 

ARABEL. I’m afraid he was loo dis- 
pleased. 

HENRIETTA (with a gflmace) . Dis- 
pleased. . . . Oh, of course, we all 
know that he hales being ordinarily 
polite to any 0110— and now he’s 
simply bound to .show some kind 
of hospitality to the Hedleys! No 
wonder he 'f/as— displeased. 

ELIZABETH. Ai’O you quite fair, 
dear? Papa seldom objects to us 
receiving our friends hero. 

HENRIETTA. For a cup of tea and 
a bun— and so long as the house is 
clear of them before he’s back from 
the City! Has any one of us ever 
been allowed to ask any one to 
dinner? Or even to luncheon? But 
that’s an old story! What enrages 
mo is that I was expecting a friend 
tomorrow at three- and now I shall 
have to put him off somehow. 
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AHABEL (archly). Why? 

iiENiiiETTA. Why what? 

AHABEL (as before) . Why must you 
put youx friend Selin and her 
pancd won’t eat— your friend. 

HENRIETTA (angrily). What— what 
business is tliat of yours? 

arabel (dismayed). But, Hen- 
rietta — 

HENRIETTA. I hate people prying 
into my affairsi . . . (She goes 
quickly out of the room, slamming 
the door behind her.) 

arabel (distressed). Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! What can be the matter with 
her tonight? Usually she quite en- 
joys being quizzed about Captain 
Surtees Cook. 

ELIZABETH. Perhaps she may have 
begun to take his attentions seri- 
ously. 

ARABEL. Oh, Ba, I hope not! You 
remember when young Mr. Palfrey 
wanted to mairy her two years ago 
—those dreadful scenes with Papa? 

ELIZABETH. I should rather forget 
them. 

ARABEL. Oh, why can’t Henrietta 
realise that if there’s one thing 
Papa will never, never permit, it’s 
a marriage in the family? It doesn’t 
worry me at all, as gentlemen never 
attracted me in that way. Nor you, 
dear . . . 

ELIZABETH (toUh a Ittugh) . Me! 

arabel. Of course, my poor dar- 
ling, today anything of that kind 


is quite out of the question— Papa 
or no Papa. But even when you 
were younger and sfronger, I don’t 
ever remember your having had 
. . . little affairs with gentlemen. 

ELIZABETH (whimsicallij) . Perhaps 
the gentlemen never gave me the 
chance. 

ARABEL. Oh, but you were quite 
pretty as a young girl. 

ELIZABETH. What is Captain Sur- 
tees Cook like? Is he nice? 

ARABEL. Yes, I think so. Yes, quite 
nice. But he never says much. He 
just sits and looks at Henrietta. 

ELIZABETH. She’s Very lovely, . , . 

ARABEL. But Papa would never 
countenance any kind of under- 
standing between them. Captain 
Cook would be forbidden the house 
at the least mention of such a thing 
-and it’s dreadful to think what 
would happen to Henrietta I Even 
if he came offering her a coronet, 
instead of being an ofBcer with a 
small allowance in addition to his 
pay, it would make no difference. 
You know that as well as I do. 

ELIZABETH. Poor Henrietta. . . . 
(HENRIETTA Teentcrs. She goes 
quickly up to arabel and kisses 
her.) 

HENRIETTA. I’m soriy. 

arabel. Oh, my dear, I never 
meant to annoy you. 

HENRIETTA. You didn’t— you dis- 
pleased me! (With a laugh) Oh, 
I’m Papa’s daughter all right! 
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KiiiZABisTH. When Bella and her 
■fianc6 call to-morrow, Arabel will 
bring them up here to see me— and 
you can entertain Captain Cook in 
the drawing-room. 

(arabel looks distressed.) 

HENRIETTA. What a thing it is to 
be a genius! You darling! {Em- 
braces Elizabeth.) 

ELIZABETH. BuL I musl liavG the 
room to myself at half-past three, 
as Mr. Robert Browning is calling 
then. 

HENRIETTA (excUedly) . No! 

ARABEL. But I thought 

HENRIETTA. Of course, I know 
you’ve been corresponding with 
Mr. Browning for months as I’ve 
posted any number of your letters 
to him. But then you write to so 
many literaiy people whom you 
absolutely refuse to soe, and 

arabel. Has Papa given his per- 
mission? 

ELIZABETH. Of course. 

HENiuETTA. But why— wliy have 
you made an exception of Mr. 
Browning? I’ve heard he’s wonder- 
fully handsome, but 

ELIZABETH (laughing). Oh, Hen- 
rietta, you’re incomgible! 

ARABEL. I know Iig’s been most 
anxious to call. Mr. Kenyon told 
me so. 

HENRIETTA. But you Said yourself, 
only a short time ago, Uiat you 
didn’t intend to receive him! 


ELIZABETH. I didn’t— and I don’t 
particularly want to now. 

HENRIETTA. Blit wliy? 

ELIZABETH (lightly). Because, my 
dear, at heart I’m as vain as a pea- 
cock! . . . You see, when people 
admiie my work they are quite 
likely to picture the poetess as 
stately and beautiful as her vei'ses. 
At least, that’s v/hat I always tell 
myself. . . . And it’s dreadfully 
humiliating to disillusion them! 

HENRIETTA. Don’t be silly, Ba. 
You’re veiy interesting and pic- 
turesque. 

ELIZABETH (laughing). Isn’t that 
how guidebooks usually describe a 
ruin? 

HENRIETTA. Oh, Br, I didn’t 
moan 

ELIZABETH. Of coiiise not, dear! 
. . . As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Browning has been so insistent 
that, out of sheer weariness. I’ve 
given way. But I don’t want an 
audience to witness the tragedy of 
his disillusionment! So mind, Ara- 
bel— Bella and her Mr. Bevan must 
have left the room before ho ar- 
rives. (A knock at the door) Come 
in. ( OCTAVIUS BARRETT enters. He 
is about eighteen, and he .stammers 
slightly) Come in, Occy. 

OCTAVIUS. I’ve j-just come to see 
how you are, and to wish you 
g-good-nighl. (Bends down and 
kisses her) Doctor satisfied? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, ycs, I tluiik so. 

HENRIETTA (handing octavius Bar- 
rett’s note). Read tlint, Octavius. 
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ababel (while octavius reade). 
Oh, dear! I quite forgot that I was 
to attend a lecture on the Chinese 
Wesleyan Mission at Exeter Hall 
tomorrow afternoonl 

OCTAVIUS. Well, you can’t attend it. 
(Flourishes barbett’s letter) This 
is undoubtedly a Royal D-decreel 

henbietta (dramatically) . Given 
at Our study at 50, Wimpole Street, 
on this 19th day of May, 1845. God 
save Papal 

ababel (reprovingly). Henrietta 
dearl 

(A knock at the door.) 

ELIZABETH. Come in. (septimus 
babbett enters. He is a year older 
than OCTAVIUS. Like octavius and 
the other Barrett brothers who 
subsequently appear, he is in eve- 
ning dress) Well, Septimus? 

SEPTIMUS. How are you, Ba? 
(Kisses her) I hope the Doctor is 
satisfied wi& you? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yes, I think so. 

OCTAVIUS. I say, Septimus, the 
Hedleys are d-dining here in force 
next Thursday. 

SEPTIMUS. Bai Jovel Not really? 

(A knock at the door.) 

ELIZABETH. Come in. (alfbed bar- 
hett enters. He is older than Sep- 
timus) Come in, Alfred. 

ALFRED. And how’s our dear Ba 
tonight? I hope the Doctor was 
happy about you? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yes, I think so. (A 
knock at the door) Come in. 


(CHARLES BABBETT enters. He is 
somewhat older than alfbed) 
Come in, Charles. 

CHARLES. How are you feeling to- 
night, Ba? (Kisses her) I hope 
Doctor Chambers’ report was good? 

ELIZ.VDETII. Oh, yes, I think so. (A 
krwck at the door) Come in. 
(henby BABBETT enters. He is 
slightly older than chables) Come 
in, Henry. 

HENRY. Well, Ba? How are you, 
my dear? (Kisses her) Was the 
Doctor pleased with his patient? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yes, I think so. 

HENRY. That’s good. I must say I 
think you are looking a little better. 
VlTiat d’you say, Charles? 

CHARLES. Eh? 

HENRY. Looking better, don’t yoa 
know. More herself, what? 

(A knock at the door.) 

ELIZABETH. Como in. (geohge 
BARRETT enters. He is slightly older 
than henry) Come in, George. 

GEORGE. Well, and how’s Ba to- 
night? (Kisses her) The Doctor’s 
just been, hasn’t he? I’m afraid he 
wasn’t too pleased with yon. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yes, I think so, 
... I mean— why? 

GEORGE. You’re not looking so well. 
Is she, Henry? 

HENRY. On the contrary, I think 
she’s looking considerably better. 
So does Charles. Don’t you, 
Charles? 
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CHAHLES. Eh? 

OCTAVIUS. I say, George, the Hed- 
leys have arrived unexpectedly in 
town. Bella and her swain are c- 
calling on the girls tomorrow after- 
noon. And on Thursday she and 
her parents are d-dining here in 
state. 

ALFRED, HENRY, SEPTIMUS (simul- 
taneously). Dining herel 

GEORGE. Well, I hope theyll enjoy 
their dinner as much as wc did 
tonight! 

HENRY. You have met this Mr. 
Bevan, haven’t you? 

GEORGE. I have. 

HENRY. What is he like? 

GEORGE. Pompotis ass. But warm— 
a very warm man. Ten thousand 
pounds a year, if he has a penny. 

HENRIETTA, Nol 

GEORGE. And ten thousand more 
when his grandmother dies. 

AHABEL. OhI 

HENRIETTA. It’s grossly unfairl 
What has Bella done to deserve 
such luck? 

OCTAVIUS. George says he’s a p- 
pompous ass. 

HENRIETTA. Oh, that’s jcalousy! No 
man with ten thousand a year can 
be (imitating his stammer) a— p-p- 
p-p-pompous ass! 

GEORGE. I think it’s just possible 
that you’ll all be interested to hear 


that Papa is going to Plymouth on 
business next week, and— 
(Excited exclamations from all ex- 
cept ELIZABETH.) 

HENRIETTA. Go On, George, go on! 
And—? 

GEORGE. And that he’s not expected 
to return— for at least a fortnight. 
(Murmurs of satisfaction and smih 
ing faces.) 

HENRIETTA. Oh, Georgc! (She 
flings her arms round his neck) 
How wonderful! How glorious! Do 
you polk, George? 

GEORGE. Don’t bo childish. 

HENRIETTA. Well, I polkl (She 
dances the polka round the room, 
humming a polka measure. The 
others look on amused, octavius 
claps his hands. The door is opened 
(juieily and edward moulton- 
barrett enters. He is a well-set- 
up handsome man of sixty.) 

ELIZABETH. Papa ... (An uneasy 
silence falls. Henrietta, in the 
middle of the room, stops dead. 
BARRETT Stands for a moment just 
beyond the threshold, looking be- 
fore him with a perfectly expres- 
sionless face) Good evening. Papa. 

(Without replying, barrett crosses 
the room and takes his stand with 
his hack to the fire place. A pause. 
No one moves.) 

BARRETT (in a cold, measured 
voice). I am mo.st displeased. (A 
pause) It is quite in order that 
you should visit your .sister of an 
evening and have a few quiet 
words witli her. But I tliink I nave 
pointed out, not once, but several 
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times, that, in her very precarious 
state o£ health, it is inadvisable for 
more than three of you to be in her 
room at Uie same time. My wishes 
in this matter have been disre- 
garded— as usual. (A pause) You 
all know very well that your sister 
must avoid any kind of excitement. 
Absolute quid is essential, espe- 
cially before she retires for the 
night. And yet I find you romping 
around her like a lot of disorderly 
children. ... I am gravely dis- 
pleased. (henrieita gives a nerv- 
oiis little giggle) I am not aware 
that I have said anything amusing, 
Henrietta? 

HENnmTTA. I— I beg your pardon. 
Papa. 

BARRETT. And may I ask what you 
were doing as I came into the 
room? 

HENRIETTA. I wRS showing Ba how 
to poUc. 

BARRETT. To . . . polk? 

HENRIETTA. How to dance the 
polka. 

BARRETT. I See. 

(A pause.) 

OCTAVIUS (nervously). Well, B-Ba, 
I think I’ll say g-good-nighl, 
and 

BARRETT. I should be grateful if 
you would kindly allow me to fin- 
ish speaking. 

OCTAVIUS. Sorry, sir, I— I thou^rt 
you’d d-dono. 

BARRETT (tvitli frigid anger). Are 
vou being insolent, sir? 


OCTAVIUS. N-no indeed, sir— I as- 
sure you, I 

BARRETT. Very well. Now — 

ELEiABETH (quickly, fiervously) , 
As I am really the cause of your 
displeasure. Papa, I ought to tell 
you that 1 like nothing better than 
a— a little noise occa.sionally. (A 
sl^ht pause) It— it’s delightful hav- 
ing all the family here together— 
and can’t possibly do me any 
harm. . . . 

BARRETT. Perhaps you wifi, forgive 
my saying, Elizabeth, that you ar-e 
not the best judge of what is good 
or bad for you. . . . And that 
brings me to what I came here to 
speak to you about. Doctor Cham- 
bers told me just now that you had 
persuaded him to allow you to dis- 
continue drinking porter with your 
meals. 

ELIZABETH. It needed very little 
persuasion. Papa. I said I detested 
porter, and he agreed at once that 
I should talce milk instead. 

BARRETT. I questioned him closely 
as to the comparative strength-giv- 
ing values of poiter and milk, and 
he was forced to admit that porter 
came decidedly fiisl. 

ELIZABETH. That may be. Papa, 
But when you dislike a thing to 
loatliing, I don’t see how it can do 
you any good. 

BARRETT. 1 Said just now that you 
are not the best judge of what is 
good tr bad for you, my child. May 
I add that self-discipline is always 
beneficial, and self-indulgence in- 
variably harmful? 
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CHAM.ES. Eh? 

OCTAVIOS. I say, George, the Hed- 
leys have arrived unexpectedly in 
town. Bella and her swain are c- 
calling on the girls tomorrow after- 
noon. And on Thursday she and 
her parents are d-dining here in 
state. 

alfbed, henry, SEPTIMUS (simul- 
taneously). Dining here/ 

GEORGE. Well, I hope they’ll enjoy 
their dinner as much as we did 
tonightl 

HENBY. You have met this Mr. 
Bevan, haven’t you? 

GEORGE. I have. 

HENBY. What is he like? 

GEOBGE. Pompous ass. But warm— 
a very warm man. Ten thousand 
pounds a year, if he has a penny. 

HENRIETTA. Nol 

GEOBGE. And ten thousand more 
when his grandmother dies. 

ABABEn. OhI 

HENRIETTA. It’s grossly unfairl 
What has Bella done to deserve 
such luck? 

OCTAVIOS. George says he’s a p- 
pompous ass. 

HENRIETTA. Oil, that’s jealousyl No 
man with ten thousand a year can 
be (imtiaiing his stammer) a— p-p- 
p-p-pompous assl 

GEORGE. I think it’s just possible 
that you’ll all be interested to hear 


tliat Papa is going to Plymouth on 
business next week, and— 
(Excited exclamations from all ex- 
cept ELIZABETH.) 

henbietta. Go on, George, go onl 
And—? 

GEORGE. And that he’s not expected 
to return— for at least a fortnight. 
(Murmurs of satisfaction and smil- 
ing faces.) 

HENRIETTA. Oh, Georgel (She 
flings her arms round his neck) 
How wonderlull How gloriousi Do 
you polk, George? 

GEOBGE. Don't be childish. 

HENRIETTA. Well, I polkl (She 
dances the polka round the room, 
humming a polka measure. The 
others look on amused, octavius 
claps his hands. The door is opened 
quietly and edwabd moulton- 
BARRETT enters. He is a well-set- 
up handsome man of sixty.) 

ELIZABETH. Papa (An uneasy 
silence falls. Henrietta, in the 
middle of the room, stops dead. 
BARRETT Stands for a moment just 
heyond the threshold, looking be- 
fore him with a perfectly expres- 
sionless face) Good evening. Papa. 

(Without replying, barbett crosses 
the room and lakes his stand with 
his back to the fire place. A pause. 
No one moves.) 

BABBETT (in 0 colfl, measured 
voice). I am most displeased. (A 
pause) It is quite in order that 
you should visit your sister of an 
evening and have a few quiet 
words with her. But I think I have 
pointed out, not onco, but several 
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times, that, in her very precarious 
state of health, it is inadvisable for 
more than three of you to be in her 
room at the same time. My wishes 
in this matter have been disre- 
garded— as usual. (A pause) You 
all loiow very well that your sister 
must avoid any kind of excitement. 
Absolute quiet is essential, espe- 
cially before she retires for the 
night. And yet I find you romping 
aroimd her like a lot of disorderly 
children. ... I am gravely dis- 
pleased. (henrieita gives a nerv- 
ous little giggle) I am not aware 
that I have said anything amusing, 
Henrietta? 

HENRIETTA. I— I beg your pardon, 
Papa. 

BARRETT. And may I ask what you 
were doing as I came into the 
room? 

HENRIETTA. I was showing Ba how 
to polk. 

BARRETT. To . . . polk? 

HENRIETTA. How to dance the 
polka. 

BARRETT. I SCO. 

(A pause.) 

OCTAVIUS (nervously). Well, B-Ba, 
I think I'll say g-good-night, 
and 

BARRETT. I sliould be grateful if 
you would kindly allow me to fin- 
ish speaking. 

OCTAVIUS. Sorry, sir. I— I diought 
you’d d-donc. 

BARRETT (with ■frigid anger). Are 
you being insolent, sir? 


OCTAVIUS. N-no indeed, sir— I as- 
sure you, I 

BARRETT. Very well. Now 

ELIZABETH (quicMij, neivously) . 
As I am really the cause of your 
displeasm'e. Papa, I ought to tell 
you that I like nothing better than 
a— a little noise occasionally. (A 
slight pause) It— it’s delightful hav- 
ing all the family here together— 
and can’t possibly do me any 
harm. . . . 

BARRETT. Perhaps you will forgive 
my saying, Elizabeth, that you are 
not the best judge of what is good 
or bad for you. . . , And that 
brings me to what I came here to 
speak to you about. Doctor Cham- 
bers told mo just now that you had 
persuaded him to allow you to dis- 
continue drinking porter with your 
meals. 

ELIZABETH. It needed very little 
persuasion. Papa. I said I detested 
porter, and he agreed at once that 
I should take milk instead. 

BARRETT. I questioned him closely 
as to the comparative strength-giv- 
ing values of porter and milk, and 
he was forced to admit that porter 
came decidedly first. 

ELIZABETH. That may be. Papa. 
But when you dislike a thing to 
loathing, I don’t see how it can do 
you any good. 

BARRETT. I Said just now that you 
are not die best judge of what is 
good cr bad for you, my child. May 
I add that self-discipline is always 
beneficial, and self-indulgence in- 
variably harmful? 
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ELIZABETH. If you think my drink- 
ing milk shows reckless self-indul- 
gence, Papa, you're quite wi'ong. I 
dislike it only less tlian porter. 

BABBETT. Your likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the point in a case 
like this. 

ELIZABETH. But, Papa— 

BABiiETT. Believe me, Elizabeth, I 
have nothing but your welfare at 
heai't when I warn you that if you 
decide to discontinue drinking por- 
ter, you will incur my grave dis- 
pleasure. 

ELIZABETH (indignantly). But— but 
when Doctor Chambers himself— 

BABBETT. I have told you what 
Doctor Chambers said. 

ELIZABETH. Yes, but— 

BABBETT. Did you drink your por- 
ter at dinner? 

ELIZABETH. No. 

BABBETT. Then I hope you will do 
so before you go to bed. 

ELIZABETH. No, Papa, that’s really 
asking too much! I— I can’t drink 
the horrible stuE in cold blood. 

BABBETT. Very well. Of course, I 
have no means of coercing you. 
You are no longer a child. But I 
Intend to give your better nature 
every chance of asserting itself. A 
tankard of porter will be left at 
your bedside. And I hope that to- 
morrow you wEl be able to tell me 
&at— you have obeyed your Father. 

ELIZABETH. I am sojTy, Papa— but 
I sha’n’t drink it. 


BABBETT (to henbietta) . Go down 
to the kitchen and fetch a tankard 
of porter. 

henbietta. No. 

BABBETT. I beg your pardon? 

henbietta (her voice trembling 
with anger and agitation). It’s— it’s 
sheer cruelty. You know how Ba 
hates the stuff. Tlie Doctor has let 
her off. You’re just torturing her 
because you— you like torturing, 

BABBETT. I have told you to fetch 
a tankard of porter from the 
kitchen. 

HENBIETTA. I WOn’l do it. 

BABBETT, Must I ask you a thiid 
time? (Suddenly shouting) Obey 
me this instant! 

ELIZABETH (sharply). Papa . . . 
Go and fetch it, Henrietta! Go at 
once! I can’t stand this. . . . 

HENBIETTA. No, I 

ELIZABETH. Pleasc— please . . . 
(After a moment’s indecision, hen- 
bietta turns and goes out.) 

BABBETT (quietly, after a pause). 
You had all better say good night 
to your sister. 

ABABEL (in a whisper). Good 
niglit, dearest. (She kisses Eliza- 
beth on the cheek.) 

ELIZABETH (receiving the kiss im- 
passively), Good night. 

( ABABEL leaves the room. Then 
each of the brothers in turn goes 
to ELIZABETH and kisses her 
cheek.) 
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GEORGE, Good night, Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Good night. 

(GEORGE goes out.) 

alitred. Good night, Ba. 

ELiZABEna. Good night 
(ALFRED goes OUt.) 

HENRY. Good night, Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Good night 
(henry goes out.) 

CHARLES. Good night, Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Good night 
(CHARLES goes OUl.) 

SEPTIMUS. Good night, Ba. 

ELIZABETH, Good night. 

(SEPTIMUS goes Otlt.) 

OCTAVIUS. G-good night, Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Good night. 

(0CTAVIU.S goes out. BARRETT, 
Standing before the fireplace, and 
ELIZABETH, On her .sofa, look be- 
fore them with expressionless faces, 
A pause. Henrietta enters with a 
iaiikard on a small tray. She stands 
a little beyond the threshold, glar- 
ing at her father and breathing 
quicJdy.) 

ELIZABETH. Give it to me, please. 
(HENRIETTA gOCS tO her. ELIZABETH 
takes the tankard and is putting it 
to her lips, when barrett sud- 
denly, hut quietly, intervenes.) 

BARRETT. No. (Putting HENRIETTA 
aside, ho lakes the tankard from 
ELIZABETH. To HENRIETTA) YoU 
may go. 


HENRIETTA. Good night Ba dar- 
ling. (She moves forward to Eliza- 
beth, but BARRETT woves her 
back. ) 

BARRETT. You may go. 

ELIZABETH. Good night 
(HENRIETTA, With a defiant look at 
her father, goes out. barrett puts 
the tankard on the mantelpiece; 
then goes to the sofa and stands 
looking down at Elizabeth. She 
stares up at him with wide, fearful 
eyes.) 

BARRETT (in fl gentle voice). Eliza- 
beth. 

ELIZABETH (in a whisper). Yes? 

BARRETT (placing his hand on her 
head and bending it slightly back). 
Why do you look at me like that 
child? . . . Are you frightened? 

ELIZABETH (os before). No. 

BARRETT. You’re trembling. . . . 
Why? 

ELIZABETH. I— I don’t know. 

BARRETT. You’ie HOt frightened, of 
me? (ELIZABETH ts obout to speak 
—he goes on quickly) No, no. You 
mustn’t say it. 1 couldn’t hear to 
think that. (He seats himself on 
the side of the sofa and takes her 
hands) You’re everything in the 
world to me— you know that With- 
out you I should be quite alone— 
you know that too. And you— if you 
love me, you can’t be afraid of me. 
For love casts out fear. . . . You 
love me, my darling? You love your 
father? 

ELIZABETH (in a whisper). Yes. 
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BARBETT {eagerly). And youll 
prove your love by doing as I wish? 

ELIZABETH. I don’t Understand. I 
was going to drink 

BAKRETT (quickly) . Yes— out of 
fear, not love. Listen, dear. I told 
you just now tliat if you disobeyed 
me you would incur my displeas- 
ure. I take that back. I shall never, 
in any way, reproach you. You shall 
never know by deed or word, or 
hint, of mine how much you have 
grieved and wounded your father 
by refusing to do the little thing he 
asked. . . . 

ELIZABETH. Oh, please, please, 
don’t say any more. It’s all so petty 
and sordid. Please give me the 
tankard. 

BAKRETT (rising). You are acting 
of your own free will, and not 

ELIZABETH. Oil, Papa, let us get 
this over and forget it! I can’t for- 
give myself for having made the 
whole house miserable over a tank- 
ard of porter. 

(He gives her the tankard. She 
drinks the porter straight off. bar- 
KETT places the tankard back on 
the mantelpiece; then returns to 
the sofa and looks yearningly down 
at ELIZABETH.) 

BABHETT. You’re not feeling worse 
tonight, my darling? 

ELIZABETH (Ustlessly) . No, Papa. 

BAKnETT. Just tired? 

ELIZABETH. Yes . . . just tired. 

BABBETT. I’d better leave you now. 
. . . Shall I say a little prayer with 
you before I go? 


ELIZABETH. Plcasc, Papa. 

( BABBETT kneels down beside the 
sofa, clasps his hands, lifts his face, 
and shuts his eyes, elizabetf 
clasps her hands, but keeps hei 
eyes wide open.) 

BABBETT. Almighty and merciful 
God, hear me, I beseech Thee, and 
grant my humble prayer. In Thinr 
inscrutable wisdom Thou hast seen 
good to lay on Thy daughter Eliza- 
beth grievous and heavy afflictions. 
For years she hath languished in 
sickness; and for years, unless in 
Thy mercy Thou talce her to Thy- 
self, she may languish on. Give hei 
to realise the blessed word that 
Thou chastisest tliose whom Thou 
lovest. Give her to bear her suf- 
ferings in patience. Give her to fix 
her heart and soul on Thee and 
on that Heavenly Eternity which 
may at any moment open out be- 
fore her. Take her into Thy loving 
care tonight; purge her mind of all 
bitter and selfish and unkind 
thoughts; guard her and comfort 
her. These things I beseech Thee 
for the sake of ’Thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

ELIZABETH. Amen. 

BABBETT (rising to his feet, and 
kissing her forehead). Good night, 
my child. 

ELIZABETH (receiving his kiss im- 
passively). Good night. Papa. 
( BABBETT gOeS OUt. ELIZABETH lie.' 
motionless, staring before her for a 
moment or two. A knock at the 
door) Come in. 

(WILSON enters, carrying flush.) 

WILSON (putting FLUSH in his 
basket). Axe you ready for your 
bed now, Miss Ba? 
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ELIZABETH. Oh, Wilson, I’m so 
tired— tired— tired of it all. . . . 
Will it never end? 

WILSON. End, Miss? 

ELIZABETH. This long, long, grey 
death in life. 

WILSON. Oh, Miss Ba, you shouldn't 
say such thingsl 

ELIZABETH. No, I SUppOSe I 
shouldn’t. . . . Did Flush enjoy 
his run? 

WILSON. Oh, yes, Miss. (A short 
pause.) 

ELIZABETH. Is it a fine night, Wil- 
son? 

WILSON. Yes, Miss, and quite warm, 
and there’.s such a lovely moon. 

ELIZABETH (eogerltj). A moon! Oh, 
do you think I can see it from here? 


WILSON. I don’t know. I’m sure. 

ELIZABETH. Draw back the curtains 
and raise the blind. 

(WILSON does so; and moonlight, 
tempered by the lamplight, streams 
on Elizabeth's face.) 

WILSON. There you are. Miss! The 
moon’s right above the chimleys. 
You can see it lovely! 

ELIZABETH (dreamily). Yes. . . . 
Yes. . . . Please put out the lamp 
and leave me for a little. I don’t 
want to go to bed quite yet. 

WILSON. Very well. Miss Ba. (wil- 
son extinguishes the lamp and goes 
out. ELIZABETH ts bathed in strong 
moonlight. She stares, for a while, 
with wide eyes at the moon. Then 
her quickened breathing becomes 
audible, and her whole body is 
shaken with sobs. She turns over 
on her side and buries her face in 
her arms. The only sound is her 
strangled weeping as the Scene 
closes.) 


ACT TWO 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING 

The afternoon of the following day. The curtains are drawn aside, the 
blinds are up, and sunshine pours into the room. On a little table near 
Elizabeth’. 1 sofa is a tray, with an untouched sweet on H. 

ELIZABETH Ues On the sofa, her couvre-pieds over her feet. She is read- 
ing a small book with intense absorption; now and again running her 
fingers through her ringlets or tossing them back from her face, flush lies 
in his basket. 


ELIZABETH (with puzzled em- 
phasis). 

“With flowers in completeness. 
All petals, no prickles. 


Delicious as trickles 
Of wine poured at mass-time.” 
(A knock at the door. Elizabeth, 
absorbed, takes no notice. She re- 
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peats, clutching her forehead) 
“AH petals, no prickles, 

Delicious as trickles ” 

(The knock repeated) 

“Of wine 

Come in. . . . (avilson enters) 
Oh, yes, Wilson . . . I’m quite 
ready for lunch. 

WILSON (stolidly). You’ve had your 
lunch, Miss Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Oil, yes, of course. . . . 
And I enjoyed it very muchl 

WILSON. You only picked at the 
fish. Miss Bn. An’ I look away the 
best pait of that nice chop. An" I 
see you haven’t touched the pud- 
ding-cornflour blammonge too, 
with raspberry jam. 

3LIZABETII (wonderingly regarding 
the tray). Oh. . . . Anyhow, it’s 
too late now. . . . (She once more 
plunges into her book. wmsoN car- 
ries out the tray and reSnters im- 
mediately, shutting the door after 
her.) 

WILSON (going to the mantelpiece 
and measuring out some medicine 
into a medicine glass). And now. 
Miss Ba, if yo'u’re all nice and com- 
fortable, I’ll take Flush out lor his 
airing. (Elizabeth, absorbed in 
her reading, takes no notice. Wil- 
son holds the glass of medicine 
towards her) Your physic. Miss Ba. 

ELIZABETH (taking the glass, with 
her eyes still fixed on her book). 
Tliank you. (With the glass in her 
hand she continues reading.) 

WILSON (going to the window). I 
think, p’raps, I’d better pull down 
die blind a bit. Too much sun isn’t 
good for you, Miss. . . . (She half 
draws down the blind.) 


ELIZABETH (holding out the un- 
touched glass, her eyes still on the 
book). Thank you. . . . 

WILSON. You haven’t drunk it yet. 
Miss. 

ELIZABETH, oil. . . . (She swal- 
lows the medicine and, with a little 
grimace, hands the glass back to 
m'ilson) Please open the door, Wil- 
son. I am expecting visitors this 
afternoon, and I want tho room to 
be quite fi'csh for them. How I 
wish we could open the window! 

WILSON (shocked). Open the win- 
dow, Miss Bal 

ELIZABETH (with a sigh) . Yes, I 
know it’s strictly forbidden. , . , 
Well, open tho door wide. 

WILSON. I'd best cover you well up 
first of all. (Fetches a rug) Visitois, 
Miss BaP . . . 

ELIZABETH (while WILSON COOBrs 
her up to her chin). Yes, my 
cousin. Miss Bella Hcdley. I 
haven’t seen her since she was a 
child— such a lovely slip of a childl 
And now she’s just become en- 
gaged. 

WILSON. Indeed, Miss. And is she 
bringing her young gentleman with 
her? 

ELIZABETH. YeS. ( WILSON opons illB 

door) And Mr. Boboit Browning 
is calling later. 

WILSON. Indeed, Miss? The gentle- 
man who’s always sending you such 
lovely boukeys? 

ELIZABETH. YeS. 

(Starts reading aga^n,) 
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WILSON. Sure you don’t feel a 
draught, Miss Ba? 

ELIZABETH (wUhout looking up). 
Quite, thanks. 

WILSON. Hadn’t you better keep 
your arms covered? These spring 
days the air is tliat treacherous. 

ELIZABETH (fo lierself, with de- 
spairing emphasis). No— it’s quite 
beyond mel I give it upl 

WILSON. Beg pardon? 

ELIZABETH (speaking intensely). 
Wilson. 

WILSON. Yes, Miss. 

ELIZABETH (as before). Have you 
noticed anything— .strange in me 
today? 

WILSON. Stiange, Miss? 

ELIZABETH. Ycs, Strange. I mean- 
dull -witted— thick - headed— stupid- 
idiotic. . . . 

WILSON. Lor’l No! P’raps a bit 
absent-minded like— but that isn’t 
anything for you to worry about. 
Miss Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Then you don’t tliink 
I’m going— mod? 

■WILSON, Mercy on us! MadI 

ELIZABETH. Vei'y wcll. But now, lis- 
ten carefully and tell me what you 
make of this: (She reads) 

“And after, for pastime. 

If June be refulgent 
With flowers in completeness, 

All petals, no prickles, 

Delicious as trickles 
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Of wine poured at mass-time,— 
And choose one indulgent 
To redness and sweetness: 

Or if, with experience of man and 
of spider, 

June used by June-l^htning, the 
strong insect-ridder, 

To stop the fresh film work,~why 
June will consider.’' 

Well? 

WILSON (enthusiastically). I call 
that just lovely. Miss Bal 

ELIZABETH. But do you loiow what 
it means? 

WILSON. Oh, no. Miss. 

ELIZABETH. Does it convey any- 
thing at all to your mind? 

WILSON. Oh, no, Miss. 

ELIZABETH (with 0 Sigh of relief). 
Thank Heaven for thatl 

WILSON. But then po’by never does, 
Miss. Leastways, not real po’try, 
like what you make. 

ELIZABETH (lougUng) . But I didn’t 
write that! It’s by Mr. Browning. 

WILSON. He must be a clever gen- 
tleman! 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yesi He’s all thatl 
(WILSON has picked up flush) 
Well, Flush dear, are you going to 
behave nicely today? (She holds 
out her arms for the dog and Wil- 
son gives it to her) I shall ask Wil- 
son for a full report when she gets 
home. (To wilson) Where are you 
taking him to? 

WILSON. Well, Miss, being so fine, 

I thought of a htde walk in the 
Paik, 
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ELIZABETH. Oh, yes. And mind you 
notice the flowers! I shall want to 
hear all about them. The laburnum 
is over, of course. But there ought 
to be still some pink May, and 
tulips, and wall-flowers. And per- 
haps some early roses. . . . Oh, 
Flush, I’d give almost anything to 
be going with you instead of Wil- 
son! 

OCTAVIUS {outside). May I c-come 
in? 

ELIZABETH. Occy, dear! (octavius 
enters. Elizabeth gives flush to 
Wilson) What on earth are you 
doing at home at this time of the 
day? 

(wiLSON goes out, carrying flush. ) 

OCTAVIUS. Papa’s b-bright idea. 
Suggested I should take a half- 
holiday to help you feed and en- 
tertain the 1-lovebirds. 

ELIZABETH (laughing). But why? 
Henrietta and Arabel are socially 
quite competent. So am I. 

OCTAVIUS. But you labour under 
the d-disadvantage of being all the 
same sex. Papa appears to think 
that at least one male B-Barrett 
ought to show up. He seems fully 
determined to do the p-polite thing 
by die Hedlcys. And when Papa is 
fully d-determined on a thing, that 
thing is done. Or am I wrong? 

ELIZABETH (sighing) . No— tiiat 
thing is done. . . . But now— I 
want you to be diplomatic. Cap- 
tain Surtees Cook is calling at the 
same time as Bella and Mr. Bevan. 
He’s coming to see Henrietta. , . . 

OCTAVIUS. Is he, by Jove! And 
won’t the gallant fella rejoice when 


he finds Henrietta chaperoned f- 
four times over! 

ELIZABETH. I’ve arranged for Ai-a- 
bel to bring Bella and Mr. Bevan 
up here to see me. You must come 
with them. 

OCTAVIUS. Must I indeed? And 
why? 

ELIZABETH. So that Henrietta may 
have Captain Cook to herself for a 
little wliile. 

OCTAVIUS. Oh. Ah. Yes. Quite so. 
I see. . . . And you d-don’t look 
in the least uahamed of yourself! 

ELIZABETH. I’m not. 

OCTAVIUS. But does it occur to you, 
my dear Ba, tliat we may be doing 
Henrietta an uncommonly b-bad 
turn by encouraging this b-budding 
romance? 

ELIZABETH. Yes. But I think wo 
ought to chance that. . . . (He 
looks at her questioningly) Occy, 
when you six boys wished me good 
night yesterday, a queer thought 
came into my mind. You weren’t 
alivo at all— just automata. 

ocrrAVius. By Jove! 

ELIZABETH. Likc automata, you get 
up at half-past seven every morn- 
ing. Like automata, you cat your 
breakfasts. Like automata, you go 
to work. Like automata, you return 
homo. You dine like automata. You 
go to bed like automata. 

OCTAVIUS. But I say 

ELIZABETH. And though she works 
on different lines, Arabel is as auto- 
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rnatic. You all seem to me to have 
cut out of life everything that 
malces life worth living— excite- 
ment, adventure, change, conflict, 
frivolity, love. . . . 

OCTAVIUS. Wu haven’t cut ’em out, 
my dear! That operation was per- 
formed by dear P-Papa. 

ELIZABETH. I knOW, but 

OCTAVIUS. Oh, I admit we’re a 
pretty spineless lot! But what 
would you? We’re none of us par- 
ticularly g-gifted— and we’re all of 
us wholly dependent on Papa, and 
must obey, or be broken. You’re 
not c-cotmselling sedition? 

ELIZABETH. No— but not resigna- 
tion. Keep your souls alive. What 
frightens me is that you may be- 
come content with a life which 
isn’t life at all. You’re going that 
way— all of you— except Henrietta. 

OCTAVIUS. And what does she get 
by t-trying to be herself? More 
kicks tlian ha’pence! 

ELIZABETH. Yes— but being kicked 
keeps one alive! So don’t let us do 
anything, just for the sake of peace 
and quiet, to hinder her little ro- 
mance. Even if it should come to 
giief. 

OCTAVIUS. It will. 

ELIZABETH. Grief is better than 
stagnation. 

OCTAVIUS. All very f-fine, my dear 
Ba— but what about you? 

ELIZABETH. Me? 

OCTAVIUS. Yes, you. We may all, 
with tlie possible exception of 
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young Henrietta, be drifting with 
the stream. But I don’t notice 
that you make much of a struggle 
against it? Where did that p-porter 
finally g-get to last night? 

ELIZABETH {with a dreary little 
laugh). Oh, but I don’t count! I 
am quite out of it. You have your 
lives before you. My life is over. 

OCTAVIUS. Rubbish! 

(HENRIETTA enters.) 

henbietta. Why, Occy, what aie 
you doing here? 

OCTAVIUS. Papa’s n-notion. He 
somehow got wind that Surtees 
Cook was p-prowling around this 
afternoon and sent me home to 
head the f-feller off. 

ELIZABETH. Occyl 

HENRIETTA (m brecthless coaster- 
nation). Flow did he hear? He 
couldn’t have heard— (to Eliza- 
beth) unless you, or Arabel 

ELIZABETH. Occy, you idiot! No, 
dear 

OCTAVIUS. Sorry! My little joke, you 
know. . . . 

HENRIETTA (hotlij). I hate you! 

OCTAVIUS. Quite right, too. (Puts 
his arm around her) I repeat, I’m 
sorry. You may s-slap me if you 
like. 

HENRIETTA (half moUified). I’ve a 
good mind to. 

OCTAVIUS (sitting down and draw- 
ing her on to his knee). No, my 
che-ild, it’s like this. His Majesty 
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sent me home to represent His 
Majesty at the reception. I don’t 
intend to leave Bella’s side— not 
even when she and her beloved 
come up her to emb-brace Ba. 
Meanwhile you’ll amuse Cook— j- 
just as you’re amusing me now. 
(Kisses her) In fact, we may take 
this as a 1-little rehearsal. 

heniuetta (jumping up from his 
knee). Occyl how can you be so 
vulgar! (She listens) What’s that? 
(Runs to the window) Oh, Ba, 
they’ve ariived! And in slate! The 
Bevan family barouche, powdered 
footman and all! (octavius joins 
her at the window) Look at Bella! 
What a gown! Wliat a boimetf 
Lovely! Oh, and Mr. Bevan’s 
whiskers! (Gestures round her 
chin) Aren’t you green witli envy, 
Occy? 

OCTAVIUS. Positively verdant. 

HENRIETTA (pushing OCTAVIOS tO 
the door). Go and help Arabel re- 
ceive them. Off witli you! Quick! 
I’ll wait here till Captain Cook ar- 
rives. I’m going to let him in. And 
then you and Ai'abel can bring 
Bella and Mr. Bevan up here. 

OCTAVIUS. All c-cut and dried, 
what? But 1-look here 

HENRIETTA. Go along With you! 
(Pushes him out of the room and 
shuts the door. Then runs again to 
the window and looks eagerly 
down into the street) What’s the 
time? 

ELIZABETH (smiUng) . Five minutes 
past three. 

HENBiETTA. Post three? 

ELIZABETH. Fast duee. 


HENRIETTA. I don’t Understand. 

. . . He said three. . . . (With 
sudden anxiety) Ba! Today is 
Thursday, isn’t it? 

ELIZABETH. Yes, dear. 

HENRIETTA (with a sigh of relief). 
Oh . . . (turns again to the win- 
dow) I wish he were able to come 
in his uniform. That would take the 
curl out of Mr. Bevan’s whiskersl 
(ELIZABETH hitghs) Oh, there he 
comes! (She runs out of the room, 
leaving the door open.) 

ELIZABETH. Please shut the door. 
(But HENRIETTA haS gone. ELIZA- 
BETH smilingly shrugs her shoul- 
ders, picks up her book and starts 
reading. After a moment one hears 
voices outside; then approaching 
footsteps. OCTAVIUS reenters.) 

OCTAVIUS. Are you ready to receive 
them? 

ELIZABETH. Ycs, quite. What are 
they like, Occy? 

OCTAVIUS. Oh, she‘s a dream of 
1-loveliness! And he— isn’t. (lie goes 
out. A pause. The voices grow 
nearer. Then bella hedley flutters 
in. She is an exquisitely pretty, ex- 
quisitely tumed-out liiile creature, 
voluble, affected, sentimental, with 
a constitutional inability to pro- 
nounce her TS. She is followed by 

ABABEL, AIR. HENRY BEVAN, and 
OCTAVIUS. MB. bevan is a model of 
deportment, inwardly and out- 
wardly. He affects a magnificent 
Kruger beard, and his voice and 
manner are as beautifully rounded 
as his legs.) 

BELLA (ecstatically). Cousin Eliza- 
beth! 
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ELIZABETH {stretching out her 
hand). Bella, dear. . . . 

BELLA. Bal {Drops on her knees at 
the sofa and embraces elizajietii) 
Deavvest Bal After all these years! 
. . . But oh, my poor, poor Ba, 
how sadly you’ve changed! So pale, 
so fwagile, so ethewoall 

ELIZABETH. And yoli, Bella, are 
even lovelier than you promised to 
be as a child. 

BELLA. Flalleworl {She kisses euz- 
ABETii’s hand, and still holding the 
hand, rises to her feet) You hear 
that, Ha’wy? This is my dear, dear 
Ha’wy. Mr. Bevan— Miss Elizabeth 
Ba’wett. 

BEVAN {bowing). Delighted, Miss 
Barrett, charmed. . . . 

BELLA {stretching out her free 
hand to devan. He takes it). No, 
no, Ha’wy, you must take her hand. 
. . . {Terulerltj to Elizabeth) 
Such a little handl So fwaill So 
.spiwituall 

BEVAN {taking Elizabeth's hand 
and bowing over it) . And the hand 
that penned so much that is noble 
and eloquent! ... I am honoured. 
Miss Barrett. 

ELIZABETH. Thank you. And may I 
congratulate you?— both of you? I 
hope you will be very happy. 

BEVAN. Thank you. Miss Barrett. I 
am indeed a foi-tunate manl 

BELLA. Dear Ha'wy. Dear Ba. 

ELIZABETH. But won’t you sit 
down? . . . 

(BELLA, AEABEL, and BEVAN SBOt 
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themselves, octavius stands near 
the window.) 

BELLA. I adore your poems, Ba— 
especially when dear Ha’wy weads 
them! He wead me “Lady Gewal- 
dine’s Courtship’’ the day after we 
became engaged. He weads so 
beautifullyl And he too adores your 
poems— which ought to please you, 
as he is dweadfully cwiticall 

bevan. Oh, come, come, my petl 

DELLA. Oh, but Ha’wy, you are! 
He doesn’t quite approve of even 
Mr. A if wed Tennyson’s poems. 

ELIZABETH. Really, Mr. Bevan? 

BEVAN. I have nothing against them 
as poetiy, no, indeed. Mr. Tenny- 
son always writes liko a gentleman. 
What grieves me, Miss Barrett, is 
that his attitude towards sacred 
matters is all too often an attitude 
tinged with doubt. 

ABABEL. How sad. . . , 

SEVAN, Sad indeed. Miss Ai'abeli 
and I grieve to say a very preva- 
lent attitude among the younger 
men of today. Loss of faith, lack 
of reverence, and a spii’it of mock- 
ery, seem to be growing apace. Of 
course, I am not alluding to Mr. 
Tonnyson when I say this. Plis work 
is always reverent even when ex- 
pressing doubt. Now your poems, 
my dear Miss Bairett, show no 
touch anyivhere of these modem 
tendencies. There’s not a line in 
one of them that I would disap- 
prove of oven dear Bella reading. 

ELIZABETH. That— that’s very satis- 
factory. . . . 
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BELLA. Dear Hii’wy is so fwight- 
fuQy eamestl 

BEFVAN. Oh, come, come, my pet. 


OCTAVIUS. I sa)', Mr. B-Bevan, 
you’ve not yet mot my father, have 
you? 

SEVAN. No, that pleasure is yet to 
come. 

OCTAVIUS. I think you and he would 
g-get on famously together! 

SEVAN. Indeed? 

SELLA. Oh, yesi for dear Uncle 
Edward is fwightfully earnest as 
well! Mamma has often told me so. 
. . . But there Is 0110 matter on 
which they are bound to differ. 
Like Mamma and Papa, dear Uncle 
Edward is a stwict Nonconformist, 
Ha’wy. 

SEVAN {sadly). Ah, ah, in- 
deed. . . . 

ELIZABETH. Then you are a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, Mr. 
Sevan? 

SEVAN. I nm indeed. Miss Barrett. 
Like Bella, I was brought up in 
Dissent. But Oxford changed all 
that. A dear friond of mine per- 
suaded me to attend the services 
at St. Maiy’s, where Doctor New- 
man preaches, you know; and to 
study Pusey’s works. . . .Two 
ycai's ago I was received into tlie 
Church. 

AUABEL (in a scared voice). Pusey 
. . . Doctor Pusey. . . . But, Mr. 
Bevan, you’re not— you’re not 


BELLA. Oh, but he is, dear Awabel, 
and so am I! We’re both PuseyitesI 
Of course, dear Mamma and Papa 
were fwightfully distwessed about 
it at first, and feared my change 
of faith was entirely due to dear 
Ha'wy’s influence. But in weality, I 
had long felt a lack of something 
in Nonconfonnity. . . . Don’t you 
think it lacks something, dear Ba? 
Don’t you feel it’s a form of wor- 
ship less suited to people in our 
walk of life than to the lower 
orders? 

ELIZABETH (witH 0 quickly sup- 
pressed little laugh). No, I— I can’t 
say it ever sbuck me quite like 
that. . . . But now tell me, dear, 
when is the wedding to be? Or am 
I being indiscreet? 

SEVAN. Not at all, dear Miss Bar- 
rett, not at all. We 

BELLA (excitedly). Oh, tliat we- 
minds me! Where’s deiu- Henwi- 
etta? . . . The wedding? Early in 
August. (Looks round the room) 
Where’s Henwielta? 

OCTAVIUS. At the moment she’s d- 
downstairs entertaining a friend. 

BELLA. Oh, I wanted to ask her 
A fwiend? Not that tall gentle- 
man we passed in the hall? 

ELIZABETH. Ycs, Captain Surtees 
Cook. 

BELLA. Oh, in the Army? How 
thwilling! I thought his ca’wiage 
was militawyl So he’s a fwiend of 
dear Henwietta? 

ELIZABETH. Ycs. . . . You Wanted 
to ask Henrietta something? 
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BELLA. Oh, yesi Oh, Ba, I do so 
want her to be one of my bwides- 

maidsl Do you think (henhi- 

etta enters. She is visibly distraite. 
BELLA jumps to her feet) Henwi- 
ettal (Taking both her hands) Hen- 
wietta darling, I was just saying 

Oh, you must be one of my 

bwidesmaidsi you simply mustl 

henbietta. Bridesmaids? Oh, yes— 
at your wedding. I should love to, 
Bella. It’s sweet of you to ask me. 

And of course I will— if Papa 

But I’m .sure he won’t mind. . . . 

BELLA. Mind? Uncle Edward? Why 
should he mind? 

heniuetta. No, no. I’m sure it will 
be all right. I don’t see how ho 
could possibly object. 

BELLA. Object? But I don't under- 
stand! . . . Isn’t she funny, Ba? 
You’re only a.sked to bo a bwides- 
maid, darling— not a bwide! 

iiENiviETTA. Yes, I know, but 

Oh, it’s so hard to explain. . . . 

SEVAN (gravely helpful). Perhaps 
Mr. Barrett looks on bridesmaids as 
frivolous irrelevancics at so solemn 
a sacrament as marriage . . . ? 

HENMEiTA. No, HO, Mr. Bcvan. It’s 
not that, ll’s— (the words .suddenly 
rush out) It’s simply that nothing- 
nothing at all in this house must 
happen without Pupa’s sanction. 
You know ho once owned .slaves in 
Jamaica. And as slavery has been 
abolished there, ho carries it on in 
England. I’m cpiito serious. Wo aie 
all his slaves here. 

AHAUEL. Henrietta! 

(bbvan and hex.la look astonished 
and embarrassed . ) 


HENRIETTA. Well, aren’t we? Aren’t 
we, Occy? Aren’t we, Ba? We can’t 
move hand or foot without his per- 
mission. We’ve got to obey his least 
whim and fall in with his moods— 
and they’re as changeable as the 
weather! We haven’t a soul of our 
own, not one of us ... 1 I tell 
you, Bella, it’s more than likely 
that he’ll refuse to let me be your 
bridesmaid, for no rhyme or reason 
—except that he’s out of temper! 

OCTAVIUS. I say, what about t-tea? 

ARABEL (rising quickly). Oh, yes, 
yes! 

HENRIETTA. Tea is quite ready. I’m 
sorry— I— I forgot to tell you. 

OCTAVIUS. Good Heavens, let’s 
h-hurry or Captain Cook will have 
swallowed it alll (Crosses to the 
door and opens if.) 

HENRIETTA. He’s gone. . . . (She 
mooes to the window and stands 
there, her face half averted.) 

BELLA. A wivederci, deawest Bal 
(Kisses her) It’s been so lovely see- 
ing you! May I come soon again? 
And next time I shall want you all 
to myself— without Ha’wy, I mean. 

ELIZABETH. Come whenever you 
like, dear. 

DEVAN. But why must I be ex- 
cluded? 

BELLA. Because I’ve heaps and 
heaps to tell dear Ba about a cer- 
tain big, big man who might easily 
gwow conceited if he heard me! 

BEVAN. Oh, come, come, my pet. 
(BELLA takes ahabel’s arm. bevan 
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bows over Elizabeth’s hand) 
Good-bay, dear Miss Barrett. 

ELIZABETH. Good-bye. It was nice 
of you to come and see me. 

UEVAN. Not at all. I have long been 
looking forward to the honour of 
meeting you. Good-bay, 

(BELLA, her arm still in akabel’s, 
kisses her hand to Elizabeth.) 

BELLA. All wevoir, darling! 

ELIZABETH. Auf wiederselien. 
(BELLA and aeaeel go out.) 

bevan {turning and bowing at the 
door). Good-bay. 

ELIZABETH. Good-bye. 

(bevan goes out. octavius, fum- 
ing at the door, hows to Elizabeth, 
in imitation of bevan, and follows 
him. ELIZABETH smiUs, and glances 
at iiENBiETTA, wlw .stiU stonils with 
averted face at the window; then 
she takes up a book and starts read- 
ing. A pause. Suddenly henbietta 
turns on her ) 

HENBIETTA (vehemently). Well, 
why don’t you say something? 

ELIZABETH (coldlij) . What do you 
want me to say? 

HENHiETTA. Nothing. . . . Oh, Bn, 
don’t scold mel (Goes to Eliza- 
beth, and sits on the floor beside 
her sofa) I know I deserve it. I 
have been dreadful. But I couldn’t 
nelo it. I'm so miserable. 

ELIZABETH (qulckly). Miserable, 
deal'? 

HENBIETTA. Yes— and so-so wildly 
happy! . . . Ba dear, may I tell 


you about it? I oughtn’t to, I know. 
Because if it should ever come to 
anything, and Papa asks if you had 
any idea of what was going on, 
you’ll have to lie— which you hate 
doing— or admit that yon knew. 
And then he’d vent half his rage 
on you for not warning him in time. 

ELIZABETH, Never mind, dear. Go 
on. 

HENHiETTA. Surtees has just asked 
me to marry him. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Henrietta! But 

HENBIETTA. And, of course, I ac- 
cepted him— and said that I could- 
n’t. And I had to tell him that we 
must never see each other again. 
When he calls here tomorrow, we 
shall have to 

ELIZABETH. You’rc not talking 
sense, child. What really has hap- 
pened? 

HENBIETTA. I don’t know ... ex- 
cept that we both love each other 
terribly. . . . Oh, Bn, what are we 
to do? Surtees has only just enough 
money to keep himself decently. 
And, of course, I haven’t a penny 
of my own. If only I had your four 
hundred a year, I might defy Papa 
and leave the house and marry Sur- 
tees tomorrow! 

ELIZABETH. And what earthly good 
is that money to me? I’d give it to 
you, and how gladly 

HENBIETTA. I loIOW yOU WOuld, 
darling! But that’s utterly impos- 
sible! Just iliink what your life 
would bo like if Papa knew that 
you hod made it possible for me 
to marry! No. But isn’t it a cruel 
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irony that the only one of the fam- 
ily with the means to be free and 
happy hasn’t any use for it? (With 
sudden urgency) Ba dear, is there 
anything— anything at all— to be 
said for Papa’s attitude towards 
marriage? Can it possibly be wrong 
to want a man’s love desperately— 
and— and to long for babies of my 
own? 

ELIZABETH. No. . . . But who am 
I to answer a question like that? 
Love and babies are so utterly re- 
mote from my life. . . . 

HENHiETTA. Yes, I loiow, dear. 
You’re a woman apart. But love 
and babies are natural to an ordi- 
nary girl like me. And what’s nat- 
ural can’t be wrong. 

ELIZABETH. No. . . . And yet the 
holiest men and women renounced 
these things. . . . 

HENHIETTA. I daicsay. But I’m not 
holy. And come to that, neither is 
Papa— not by any mcansi Didn’t he 

marry, and (A knock at the 

door.) 

ELIZABETH, Come in. (wilson 
enters.) 

WILSON. Mr. Robert Browning has 
called, Mi.ss. 

ELIZABETH (breatlilesshj) . Mr.— Mr. 
Browning . , . ? 

f 

WILSON. Yes, Miss, 

HENHIETTA. Then I'd better be off! 

ELIZABETH (agitated. Quickly). No 
—no, stay here. I can’t see him. I- 
I don’t feel up to it. I can’t- — 
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HENHIETTA. But Ba, what on earth 
is the matter? You told me yester- 
day — 

ELIZABETH. I know. I know. But I 
really don’t feel that I can see him 
now. (To WILSON) Tell Mr. Brown- 
ing I am very soiry but I am not 
well enough to receive him. 

HENRIETTA. But that’s not true, Bal 
You can’t send him away like that, 
dear. It would be too rude and un- 
kind after having asked him to call, 
and all the efforts he has made to 
get here. (To wilson) Where is 
Mr. Browning? 

iviLSON. 1 showed him into the 
library. Miss. 

ELIZABETH. But I-I’d much-mucl: 
rather not see him. . . . 

HENRIETTA. Oh, fudge! You're not 
a silly schoolgirll I’ll bring him up 
myself. Mr. Kenyon says he’s won- 
derfully romantic-looking, and quite 
the dandy. (Henrietta goes out ) 

ELIZABETH. Is-is my hail- tidy? 

iviLSON. Yes, Miss Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, please arrange the 
couvre-pieds. . . , (wilson ar- 
ranges the couvre-pieds) Thank 
you. . . . And, Wilson— no. . . . 
Thank you, that will do. . . . 

WILSON. Yes, Miss. 

(She goes out.) 

(ELIZABETH, obviously ill o State 
of strained nerves, awaits the com- 
ing of HOBEHT BROWNING. A pOUSB. 
HENRIETTA enters.) 

HENRIETTA. Mr. Robert Browning. 
(ROBERT BROWNING enters. He is 
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a dark, handsome man in the 
middle thirties, faultlessly, perhaps 
even a trifle foppishly, dressed. 
Over his shoulder he wears a rape 
fastened with a chain at the throat. 
He carries his high hat, lemon- 
coloured gloves, and clouded cane. 
Browning’s manner is sincere and 
ardent; his speech rapid, voluble, 
and emphasised by free gestures. 
flENRIETTA gOes OUt.) 

BROWNING (pausing for a moment 

0 few steps beyond the threshold). 
Miss Barrett? 

ELIZABETH (stretching out her 
hand). How-do-you-do, Mr. Brown- 
ing? 

DROWNING (quickly lays aside his 
hat, cane and gloves, and crossing 
to the sofa, takes her hand in both 
of his). Dear Miss Barrett— at last! 
(Raises her hand to his lips) At 
last! 

ELIZABETH (still cll nervos, and 
rather overcome by the ardour and 
unconventionality of his manner). 
I— I’ve had to put off the pleasure 
of meeting you much longer than 

1 wished. . . . 

BROWNING (stUl holding her hand). 
Would you ever have received me 
if I hadn’t been so tiresomely in- 
sistent? 

ELIZABETH. As you loiow from my 
letters, I've not been at all well 
during the winter, and I (Real- 

ising that her hand is stiU in his, she 
gently withdraws it) But won’t you 
take aS your cape? 

BROWNING. Thank you. (Unfastens 
his cape and lays it aside.) 


ELIZABETH. I— I hope you don’t find 
the room very close, Mr. Browning? 

BROWNING. No, no. . . . 

ELIZABETH. My doctor obliges me 
to live in what I am afraid must 
be to you a— a hot-house tempera- 
ture. . . . 

BROWNING (who hos thrown a 
quick glance round the room), 
Wondcrfull You may think, Miss 
Bai-rett, that this is the first time 
I’ve been here. You’re quite wrong, 
you knowl 

ELIZABETH. But 

BROWNING. Quite wrong. I have 
seen this room more times than 
I can remember. It’s as familiar to 
me as my own little study at homel 
Before I came in, 1 knew just how 
your books were aiTanged, just how 
that tendril of ivy slanted across 
the window ptmes— and those busts 
of Homer and Chaucer are quite 
old friends, and have looked down 
on me often beforel 

ELIZABETH (smiUngltj protesting). 
No, really 1 

BROWNING. But I could iievci make 
out who the other fellows were on 
the top of the wardrobe, and 

ELIZABETH (laughing, and now 
quite at her ease). Oh, come, Mr. 
Browning! I know that dear Mr. 
Kenyon is never tired of talking 
about his friends; but I can’t be- 
lieve that he described my poor 
little room to you in detaill 

BROWNING (seating himself beside 
her). I dragged all the details I 
possibly could out of him— and my 
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imagination supplied the rest. Di- 
rectly after I had read your brave 
and lovely verses I was greedy for 
anything and eveiything I could 
get about you. 

ELIZABETH (smilingly). You fright- 
en me, Mr. Browningl 

BHOWNING. Why? 
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ELIZABETH (smilingly) . You fright- 
en me againi 

BBOWNING. No? 

ELIZABETH. But you dol For I’m 
afraid it would be quite useless my 
ever trying to play-act with youl 

BHOWNING. Quite useless! 


ELIZABETH. Well, you know how 
Mr. Kenyon’s enthusiasms run away 
with his tongue? He and I are the 
dearest of friends. What he told 
you about poor me I quite blush 
to imagine! 

BBOWNING. You mean. Miss Bairett, 
about you— you yourself? 

ELIZABETH. I feel it would be hope- 
less for me to try to live up to his 
description. 

BBOWNING. He never told me any- 
thing about you— personally— which 
had the slightest interest for me. 

ELIZABETH (puzzled) . Oh? 


ELIZABETH. I shall always have to 
he— just myself? 

BBOWNING. Always. 

ELIZABETH. Oh . . , (quickly) 
And you too, Mr. Browning? 


BBOWNING. Always— just myself! 
(He stretches out his hand; she 
takes it with a smile. Then, with 
a sudden laugh) But reallj^, you 
know, Miss Bai-rett, I shan’t be 
able to take much credit for that) 


eing myself comes to me as easily 
5 breathing. It’s play-acting I can t 
lanage— and the not water I’ve got 
ito in consequence ... I If life's 
) run smoothly we should all be 


BBOWNING. Everything he could 
give me about your sm-roundings 
and the circumstances of your life 
I snatched at with avidity. But all 
he said about you was quite beside 
the point, because I knew it al- 
ready— and better than Mr. Ken- 
yon, old friend of yours though he 
is! 

ELIZABETH. But Oh, Mri Brown- 

ing, do my poor writings give me 
so hopelessly away? 

BBOWNING. Hopelessly — utterly — 
entirely— to met ! . . I can’t speak 
for the rest of the world. 


ELIZABETH. Yes, I cau well believe 
that now I know you. But isn’t it 
extraordinary? When you are writ- 
ing you never do anydiing else but 
—play-act. 

BBOWNING. I knOW' 

ELIZABETH. You have never been 
yourself in any one of your poems. 
It’s always somebody else speaking 
through you. 

BBOWNING. Yes. And shall I tell you 
why? I am a veiy modest man. 
(Quickly, after a slight pause) I 
am really! 
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ELIZABETH (with suppressed 
amusement). I didn’t question it, 
Mr. Browning. 

browning. So mode.sl, I fully real- 
ise that if I wrote about myself— 
my hopes and fears, hales and 
loves, and the rest of it— my poems 
would be intolerably dull. 

ELIZABETH vivacious- 

ly). Well— since we are pledged to 
nothing but the tmth, I won’t con- 
tradict that— until I know you bet- 
ter! 

BHO^VNING {with a laugh). Bravo! 

ELIZABETH (anlentltj) . Oh, but 
those poems with theii- glad and 
grcat-hcaitcd acceptance of life— 
you can’t imagine what they mean 
to me! Hero am I shut in liy four 
walls, the view of Wimpole Street 
my only glimp.se of the world. And 
they troop into the room and rotmd 
my sofa, those wonderful jieople of 
yours out of every age and coun- 
try, and all so tingling with life! 
Ufel life! No, you’ll never begin to 
realise how much I owe you! 

BROWNING {with emotion). You— 
you really mean that? 

ELIZABETH. Why, why, Mr. Brown- 
ing — 

BROWNING. But of coutse you do, 
or you wouldn’t say it! And you’ll 
believe me when I tell you that 
what you have said makes up to 
me a thousand Umos over for all 
the cold-shouldering I’ve had from 
the public? 

ELIZABETH {fiercely). Oh, it infu- 
riates me! Why can we never know 
an eagle for an eagle until it has 


spread its wings and flown away 
horn us for good? Somelimes-I de- 
test the British public ! 

bhoivning {lightly). Oh, no. no! 
Deal- old British public! At least it 
gives us generously the jolly pas- 
time of abusing it! And mind you. 
Miss Barrett, I’ve an uneasy feeling 
that my style is largely to blame 
for my unpopulaiity. 

ELIZABETH (o little too eagerly). 
Oh, surely not! 

BROWNING. Didn’t we agi-ee never 
to play-act with each other? 

ELIZABETH {with a laugh) . TotichSI 
Well, perhaps, there are passages 
in your work a little invol— I mean 
a little too— too profound for the 
general reader. 

browning. Oh, no! it’s not what I 
say, but how I say it. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, but 

BROWNING. And yet to me it’s all 
simple and easy as the rule of 
three! And to you? 

ELIZABETH. Woll . . . not quite 
always. Sometimes there are pas- 
sages. . . . {She picks up a book) 
I have marked one or two in your 
“Sordcllo” which rather puzzle me. 
Here, for instance . . . 

{She opens the hook and hands it 
to him.) 

brom’Nino {taking the book). Ob, 
“Sordellol” Somebody onoc called 
it “a horror of groat darkness!” I’ve 
done my best to forget it. How- 
ever — {He reads the passage to 
himself, smiling. The s.ntle fades} 
he passes his hand over his brow 
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and reads it again. She loatches 
him, covertly smiling. He mutters) 
Exb'aordinary. . . . But— but a 
passage tom from its context. . . . 
(He rises and goes to the window, 
as though to get more light on 
the subject, and roads the passage 
a third time. Elizabeth has some 
d^jiculty in suppressing her amuse- 
ment. He turns to her with an ex- 
pression of humorous chagrin.) 

ELIZABETH. Well? . . . 

BHOWNING. Well, Miss Barrett— 
when that passage was written only 
God and Robert Browning under- 
stood it. Now only God under- 
stands it. (She laughs, and he joins 
in) What do you say— shall we 
lighten this great darkness by 
pitching it on the fire? 

ELIZABETH (indignantly). No, in- 
deed! We shall do nothing of the 
kind! Please give me back the book. 
(He does so) Such passages are 
only spots on the sun. I love "Sor- 
deUo.’^ 

BROWNING (eagerly). You would! 
Of course you would! And shall I 
tell you why? Because it’s a colossal 
failure. 

ELIZABETH. If by a failure you 
mean an attempi— yes! you’re rightl 
That’s Just why “Sordello” appeals 
to my very heart. I too am always 
making colossal attempts— and al- 
ways failing. 

BROWNING. Isn’t one such failure 
worth a hundred small successes? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, a thousand and 
more! 

BROWNING (eagerly). You think so 
too? But, of course, I knew that! 


. . . Miss Barrett, you smiled 
when I told you that Kenyon had 
no need to describe you because 
I knew you tluough and through 
already. And what you have just 
said about success and failure 
proves to me finally how right I 
was. AH Kenyon did was to fill in 
Uie backgi'ound. I— I had painted 
the portrait- with the tiue soul of 
you, ardent and lovely, looking 
out of it. 

ELIZABETH. Ardent and lovely! 
And you think you know me! (WUh 
a bitter smile) Oh, Mr. Browning 
—too often impatient and rebel- 
lious. . . . 

BROWNme. Well, what of it? I’ve 
no love for perfect patience under 
afifliction. My portrait is the por- 
trait of a woman, not a saint, ’^o 
has more right to be impatient and 
rebellious than you? 

ELIZABETH. Did Mr. Kenyon paint 
my background with a veiy gloomy 
brush? 

BROWNING. Old Rembrandt would 
have envied him! 

ELIZABETH (smiUngltj) . Poor dear 
Mr. Kenyon! He is more Royalist 
than the Queen herself! I assure 
you my alHictions worry him a 
great deal more than they worry 
me. ... I suppose he told yop 
that I am a— a dying woman? 

BROWNING. We are all of us— dying 

ELIZABETH. And that our familj 
life was one of unrelieved gloom? 

BROWNING. Yes, he hinted at some- 
tiling of the sort. 
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ELIZABETH. He really shouldn’t say 
such things! Frankly now, Mr. 
Browning, do you find me such a 
very pitiable object? 

BROWNING. I find you, as I expected 
to find you, full of courage and 
gaiety. . . . And yet, in spite of 
what you say, I’m not at all sure 
that Kenyon’s colours were too 
sombre. 

ELIZABETH. But 

BROWNING (eagerly interrupting). 
No, no, listen to me. Those colours 
are not yet dry. They must he 
scraped ofTI The whole background 
must be repainted! . . . And if 
only you’ll allow it— I must have a 
hand in that splendid work. 

ELIZABETH. But, Mr. Browiiing 

BROWNING {carried away). No, 
listen! I’ll dip my brush into the 
sunrise and the sunset and the 
rainbow! You say my verses have 
helped you— they’re nothing. It’s I— 
I who am going to help you now! 
VVe have come together at last— and 
I don’t intend to let you go again. 

ELIZABETH. But-— 

nnowNiNC. No, listen. Give me your 
hands. (Bends forward and takes 
them) I’ve more life than is good 
for one man— it seethes and races 
in me. Up to now I’ve spent a little 
of all that surplus energy in creat- 
ing imaginary men and women. 
But there’s still so much that I’ve 
no use for but to give! Mayn’t I 
give it to you? Don’t you feel new 
life tingling and prickling up your 
Sngers and arras ri^t into your 
heai’t and brain? 


ELIZABETH (rather frightened and 
shaken). Oh, please . . , Mr. 
Browning, please let go my 
hands. . . . 

(He opens his hands; but she still 
leaves hers lying on his palms for 
a moment. Then she withdraws 
them, and clasping her cheeks, 
looks at him with wide, disturbed 
eyes.) 

BROWNING (softly). Well? 

ELIZABETH (a little shakily, with 
forced lightnas.s). You— you are 
really rather an overwhelming per- 
son, and in sober truth. I’m 

BROWNING. No-don’t tell me again 
that you are afraid of mo! You’re 
not. It’s life you’re afraid of-and 
tliat shouldn’t be. 

ELIZABETH. Life? 

BROWNING. Yes. 

ELIZABETH. Well, when life be- 
comes a series of electric shocks! 

BROWNING (smiling). Was it us bad 
as all that? 

ELIZABETH (smiUng) . Indeed, yes! 
Do you affect other people in the 
same way? 

BRO^vNiNG. They’ve often told me 
so. 

ELIZABETH (lightly). No wonder I 
hesitated about meeting you, much 
as I wanted to! Something of your 
disturbing vitality must have come 
to me from your letters and poems. 

. . . You’ll lauA at me, Mr. 
Browning, but do you know we 
very nearly didn’t meet today after 
all! When my maid told me you 
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had arrived I was so panic-stricken 
that I all but sent down a message 
that I was too unwell to receive 
you. And it was a big effort to pull 
myself together, and behave like a 
sensible woman, when you came 
into the room! 

BROWNING. I think I must have 
been quite as nervous as you at 
that moment. 

ELIZABETH. You, Mr. Browning! 

BROWNING. Yes— and I’m anything 
but a nervous man as a rule. But 
that moment was the climax of my 
life— up to now. . . . Miss Barrett, 
do you remember the first letter I 
wrote to you? 

ELIZABETH. Yes, indeed! It was a 
wonderful letter. 

BROWNING. You may have thought 
I dashed it off in a fit of white-hot 
enthusiasm over your poems. I 
didn’t. I weighed every word of 
every sentence. And of one sen- 
tence in particular— this sentence; 
“I love your books with dll my 
heart— and I love you too.” You 
remember? 

ELIZABETH (lightly). Ye.s— and I 
thought it charmingly impulsive of 
you! 

BROWNING (almost with irritation). 
But I tell you there was nothing 
impulsive about it. That sentence 
was as deeply felt and anxiously 
thought over as any sentence I’ve 
ever written. 

ELIZABETH. I hope I have many 
readers like you! It’s wonderful to 
think I may have good friends all 
the world over whom I have never 
seen or heard of. 


BROWNING. I am not speaking of 
friendsliip, but of love, (elizabeth 
is about to make a smiling rejoin- 
der) No, it’s quite useless your 
trying to put aside the word with 
a smile and a jest, I said love— and 
I mean love 

ELIZABETH. But really, Mr. Brown- 
ing, I must ask you 

BBOWNiNG (swiftly interrupting 
her) . I’m neither mad nor morbidly 
impressionable— I’m as sane and 
level-headed as any man alive. Yet 
all these months, since first I read 
your poems. I’ve been haunted by 
you. And today you are the centre 
of my life. 

ELIZABETH (veiy gravely). If I 
were to take you seriously, Mr. 
Browning, it would, of course, 
mean the quick finish of a friend- 
ship which promises to be veiy 
pleasant to both of us. 

BROWNING. Why? 

ELIZABETH. You know Very well 
that love-in the sense you, appai'- 
ently, use the word— has no place, 
and can have no place, in my life, 

BROWNING. Why? 

ELIZABETH. For many reasons— but 
let this suffice. As I told you before, 

I am a dying woman. 

BROWNING (passionately). I refuse 
to believe it! For if that were so, 
God would be callous, and I know 
that He’s compassionate— and life 
would be dark and evil, and I know 
that it’s good. You must never say 
sucli a thing again. I forbid you to. 

ELIZABETH. Forbid, Mr. Brown- 
ing? .. . 
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BnowNiNG. Ves— forbid. Isn’t it only 
fail’ that if you forbid me to speak 
of you as I feel, and I accept your 
ordcis, as I must, that I should be 
allowed a littlo forbidding as well? 

ELIZABETH. Yes, bul 

BBOWNiNG (breaking in with sud- 
den gaiety). Dear Miss Barrett, 
what a splendid beginning to our 
friendship! We have known each 
other a bare half hour and yet 
we’ve tallced intimately of art and 
life and death and love, and we’ve 
ordered each otliei- about, and 
wo’vo almost quarrelled! Could 
anything be happier and more 
promising? . . . With your per- 
mission, I’m going now. Mr. Ken- 
yon impressed upon me to make 
my first visit as short as possible, 
as sti’angers tire you. Not that I’m 
a stranger!— still I can see that you 
are tired. . . . When may I call 
again? 

ELIZABETH (a little dazed) . I don’t 
quite know . . . I 

flnowNiNG. Will next Wednesday 
'mit you? 

ELIZABETH (as before). Yes, I— I 
tliink so. But perhaps it would be 
better 

BnowNiNG. Next Wednesday tlien. 


ELIZABETH. But 

BHO'WNiNG. At half-past three 
again? 

ELIZABETH. Yes— but I 

BROWNING (bowing over her hand) . 
Au revoir then. 

ELIZABETH. Good-bye. 

BROWNING (gently masterful, re- 
taining her hand). Au revoir. 

ELIZABETH (a little breatlilesscij, 
after a slight pause). Au revoir. 

BROWNING. Thank you. 

(Ho kisses her hand, turns and 
picks up his hat and cape, etc., and 
goes out.) 

(The moment after the door has 
closed behind him Elizabeth sits 
up and clasps her face with both 
her hands. Then she slips off the 
sofa and unsteadily gets on to her 
feet. With the help of the tdble 
and the chairs, she manages to 
Class the room to the window. 
Grasping the curtain to siippoit 
herself, she stands looking down 
into the street after the deporting 
BROWNING, her face as alive with 
excitement and joy as though she 
were a young girl. And the Scene 
slowly closes.) 
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ACT THREE 

ROBERT 


Some three months later. 

DOCTOR CHAMBERS stotids by the fireplace, doctor pord-waterlow 
sits on the sofa. He is sharp-featured, sharp-tongued old man. Both doc- 
tors are intently watching eli2^eth as she walks with firm and sure 
tread across the room to the window and back again, flush lies on the 
sofa. 


ford-watehlow. Once again, if 
you please. (Elizabeth walks 
iccfoss the roam again) My dear 
Miss Barrett, I congratulate you. 
Now sit down. {She sUs close to 
nim. and he feels her pulse while 
talking) When exactly was it you 
last called me in for consultation. 
Doctor Chambers. 

chambers. Three months ago al- 
most to a day, 

PORD-WATERLOW. Yes, yes— and 
your patient was in a veiy low con- 
dition at the time. Well, you’ve 
done wonders, Doctoi. 

CHAMBERS. Oh, mine was just the 
ordinary spade-work. Honesty com- 
pels me to give most of the credit 
to another. 

PORD-WATERLOW. Eh? 

CHAMBERS. Tile real healer is no 
one but Miss Barrett herself, 

ELIZABETH. But, Doctor ... 1 

CHAMBERS. I mean it, my dear, I 
mean it. Three months ago you 
seemed more than a little Inclined 


to let life and the world slip 
through your pretty fingers. Then 
slowly tlM change began. Oh, be- 
lieve me, I was watching you like 
a lynxi Life and the world became 
more and more worth grasping. 
The wish to live is better than a 
dozen physicians-as I think even 
my distinguished friend will admit. 

ford-wateblow. The wish to live. 

, . . Hm, yes. . . . And you are 
able to get about and take the aii 
occasionally nowadays? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yes, Doctor. I have 
visited some of my friends, and 
been for several delightful drives 
round the Park. The only bother is 
getting up and down stairs. I’m 
inclined to lose my head going 
down, and I’m not yet able to un- 
dertake the upward journey. 

PORD-WATERLOW. Quite so. Quite 
so. 

CHAMBERS (sniiZ/figii/) . Fortunately 
it doesn’t need a very strong mar 
to carry you, 

ELIZABETH. Oh, but that’s whert 
you’re wrongl {To pord-wateh- 
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low) You have no idea how I am 
putting on weighti 

fohd-waterlow. Is that so indeed? 

ciiAMBEBS {solemnly). So much so, 
that I have seriously thought of 
docking Miss Barrett’s porter— a 
beverage, I may say, of which she 
is inordinately fond. 

ELIZABETH {laughing) . I wonder 
you’re not ashamed to mention that 
subject, Doctor Chambers! 

FOHD-WATEBLOW. Well HOW, about 
the future, Miss Barrett. I fully 
agree with Doctor Chambers that 
another winter in London must, if 
possible, be avoided. If you con- 
tinue picking up strength as you 
are doing, I see no reason against 
your travelling South by October, 
say. 

ELIZABETH {with barely controlled 
eagerness). Travelling . . . South? 

roHD-WATERLOW. To the Riviera, 
or, better still, to Italy. 

ELIZABETH (breathlessly) . Italy 
... I Oh, Doctor, do you really 
mean it? 

Foim-WATERLOW. Why not? You 
could travel there by easy stages. 
I have been given to understand 
that you have set your heart on 
Italy, and that there are no— er— 
practical difficulties in the way of 
your going there. 

ELIZABETH. If by practical, you 
mean financial— none at all. I have 
my own little income, and 

FORD-WATEBLOW. Quite so, quite 
so. 


CHAMBERS. I’ve taken the liberty to 
tell Doctor Ford-Waterlow of the 
only real difficulty in the way ol 
your wintering abroad, and he « 
quite prepared to deal with— him. 

FORD-WATERLOW. Quite— and dras- 
tically. 

ELIZABETH {quickkj) . Oh, I am 
sure that won’t be necessary! Papa 
may not raise any kind of objection. 
It depends how he is feeling at the 
time, and 

ford-waterlow {testily). Fiddle- 
sticks, my dear young lady! Mr. 
Barrett’s feelings are neither here 
nor there. Ail that matters is his 
daughter’s health and happiness, as 
I intend to make clear to him. 
Quite clear. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, you mustn't think 
that Papa isn’t kindness and gener- 
osity itself. But gentlemen have 
their moods. . . . Italy! Oh, it’s 
hard to take in even the bare pos- 
sibibty of going there! My promised 
land. Doctor, which I never 
thought to see otherwise than in 
dreamsi 

ford-waterlow {rising). Well, 
well, let us hope realisation won’t 
bring disillusion along witli it! A 
grossly overrated country to my 
mind. Nothing but heaps of rub- 
bish, dust, flies, stenches, and beg- 
gars! Good-bye, my dear Miss Bar- 
rett. No, please don’t get up. 
{Takes her hand) I’m delighted 
with your improvement. Delighted. 
And now for a little talk with your 
father. Good-bye. 

ELIZABETH. Good-bye, Doctor. 

chambers. Good-bye, Miss Eliza- 
beth. 
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ELIZABETH. Good-byC. (Both DOC- 
Tons go out. ELIZABETH closps her 
cheeks and whispers) Italy— Italy— 
Italy. . . . (She picks up flush) 
And you’re coining with us, too, 
Flushy! We’ll see Rome together, 

Florence, Venice, Vesuvius 

(ahabel enters. Elizabeth puts 
FLUSH down and jumps to her feet) 
Arabel! (Embracing ababel impet- 
uously) It’s all hut settled, my dearl 
I’m to go to Italy! He says that I 
shall he quite fit to travel by Oc- 
tober! . . . Rome! Florence! Ven- 
ice! Vesuvius! Raphael! Dante! 
“Sordello!” . . . Oh, I don’t know 
what I’m saying— I’m quite off my 
head with excitement! 

ababel. How wonderful for you! 
I’m so glad! . . . And you think 
Papa will consent? 

ELIZABETH. But of COUl'SC lie Will! 
Both the Doctors aie putting it 
before him as strongly as they can. 
Oh, surely he’d never have tlie 
heart to refuse when he realises all 
this Italian trip means to me. . . . 

ABABEL (without conviction) . No, 
dear, no. . . . 

Elizabeth. ILave you seen him this 
afternoon? 

ABABEL. Yes. 

ELIZABETH (quicldij) . What was he 
like? 

ABABEL (eagerly). Oh, quite sunny! 
He called me “Puss”— and he never 
does that when he’s in one of his 
moods. And afteiwards, when Bella 
came in, he was really merry. 

ELIZABETH. Tliank Heaven for that! 


ABABEL. Which reminds me, dear— 
Bella has brought tlie gown Henri- 
etta is to wear as bridesmaid. ’’! hey 
want you to see it. They’re hyinti' 
it on now. . . . 

ELIZABETH. Oh, I should lovC to\ 
(She pulls the bell rope) I want 
badly some distraction to help me 
over the suspense of waiting for 
Papa’s decision. . . . 

ABABEL. Somehow I feel, Ba, that 
it wasn’t altogether wise of you to 
keep this Italian plan secret from 
Papa, and tlien spring it suddenly 
on him. 

ELIZABETH. Yes, I know, but 

(A knock at the door) Come in. 
(iviLSON enters) Please tell Miss 
Hedley and Miss Henrietta I shall 
be delighted to see them now. 

iviLSON. Yes, Miss. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, and take Flush out 
He gets so excited when there are 
several people in the room. (wH.- 
soN picks up FLUSH and goes out 
with him) It was Doctor Chambers 
himself who advised me to s.ay 
nothing to Papa until both doctors 
were satisfied that I was absolutely 
fit to travel. I quite agreed with 
him at the time. But now— oh, Ara- 
bcl. I’m not so sure now! I’m so 

afraid Papa may think (Voices 

and laughter outside) Don’t say 
anything about this to them. . . . 
(ababel nods.) 

BELLA (outside) . May we come in? 

ELIZABETH (rising). Come in, dear 
(BELLA flutters in, followed by 
iiENBiETTA, shy but radiant, in her 
bridesmaid’s array) Bella deai-! 
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BELLA {embracing Elizabeth). 
Darling, darlingl Oh, but you 
iveally shouldn’t get up to woceive 
t'iltle roc! 

wiabel {contemplating henm- 
/{tta) . How perfectly lovely! 

eIiIZAbeth. Delicious! 

BELLA. Yes, isn’t it? Isn’t she, I 
should say! Dear Heiiwietta will be 
quite the pwetticst of my bwides- 
maids. Indeed, I’m afwaid she’ll 
dwaw all eyes from the little 
bwidel At any wate, all the gentle- 
men’s! . . . But, darling Ba, you 
weally mustn’t stand about like 
this! {Leads her to the sofa.) 

ELIZABETH. But I’m as well able 
to stand as any one nowadays. 

BELLA {as ELIZABETH SUhmitS tO 

be laid on the sofa). No, no ... I 
One has only to see your dear face, 
so twanspawent and .spiwilual, to 
know how near you are to Heaven. 
You always have a look in your 
eyes, darling, as though you al- 
weady saw the angels! 

HENEiETTA. Slie’s looking at me, 
Bella— and I’m no angel! 

BELLA. No, I’m afwaid you’re not. 
. . . But you’re vewy, vewy beau- 
tiful! . . . And fancy, Ba, if I 
hadn’t spoken io Uncle Edward 
myself, I should never have had 
her for my bwidesmaid! 

ELIZABETH. Yes, my dear, you cer- 
tainly have a way with you. 

HENKiETTA. Spoken to Papa! I like 
that! Why, you sat on his knee and 
stroked his whiskers. 


ABABEL {reprovingly). Henrietta 
dear! (Elizabeth laughs.) 

BELLA. And why not? Isn’t he my 
Uncle? . . . Besides that, I think 
he’s most fwightfully thwilling! I 
adore that stern and gloomy type 
of gentleman. It’s so exciting to 
coax and manage them. And so 
easy— if you know how! And. I 
weally think I do. . . , But what 
I can’t understand is his extwaor- 
dinawy attitude towards love and 
ma’wiage, and all that. It Isn’t as 
ii he were in any way a mis— mis— 
oh, what’s the howwid word? 

ELIZABETH. Misogynist? 

BELLA. Yes, and 

HENRIETTA. Well, I should describe 
him as the king of misogynists! 

BELLA. But he isn’t, I tell you. 

HENRIETTA. HoW do IJOU knOW? 

BELLA. Never mind. But I do Icnow. 
. . . Besides, didn’t he mawwy 
himself— and, what’s more, have 
eleven childwcn? ... {An un- 
comfortable silence) Oh, have I 
said anything— vewy dweadful? 

ABABEL. No, dear— but, perhaps, 
not quite nice. When God sends 
us children it’s not for us to enquire 
how and why. . . . 

BELLA. I’m so sowwyl I didn’t mean 
to be i’wovowcnt. . . . But I do 
find dear Uncle Edward's attitude 
extwaordinawy— and so useless! For 
in spite of it— and wight under his 
nose— and all unknown to him— his 
whole house is litowally seething 
with womance! 

ABABEL. BeUal 
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heniuetta (sharply). What on 
earth do you mean? 

BELLA. You ought to know, darling. 

henkietta. I? 

BELLA (enthusiastically). I think 
Captain Surtees Cook is quite 
fwightfully thwillingl The way he 
looks at you, dear— and looks— and 
looks— and looks! ... If he ever 
looked at me like that my knees 
would twemble so that I shouldn’t 
be able to stand, and I’d get the 
loveliest shivers down my baoki 

AHABEL. Really, Belial 

HENRIETTA (voxed and embar- 
rassed). I’vo never met any one 
who was able to pack more sheer 
nonsense into a couple of sentences 
than you. 

BELLA. Haven’t you, darling? . . . 
And then, there’s George! You may 
not believe it, but I’m absolutely 
certain he has a thwilling under- 
standing with your little cousin 
Lizzie. . . . And you weally mean 
to tell me that Charles and Miss 
what’s-her-name are just mere 
fwiends? As for poor Occy— well, I 
don’t mind telling you, in confi- 
dence, that my dear, dear Ha’wy 
is fwightfully jealous of him. . . . 

ABABEL. Mr. Bevan jealous of Occyl 
But why? 

BELLA. Why indeed? Aren’t gentle- 
men silly? 

ELIZABETH (laughing). What an 
extraordinaiy girl you are, Bella! 

BELLA. Oh, I’m a fwightfully ob- 
servant little thing! F’winstance, 


though you hardly ever mention his 
name, I know that Mr. Woberi 
Bwowning comes here to see you 
at least once evewy week. And at 
other times he sends you flowers. 
And he often bwings little cakes 
for dear Flush. . . . Flush! Oh, 
wouldn’t it be fwightfully intewest- 
ing if only dear Flush could speak! 

AHABEL. Good gracious, why? 

ELIZABETH (coldly). But not so 
interesting as if Della were occa- 
sionally silent. 

BELLA. ToucM, darling! I know I’m 
a dweadful little wattle— but you 
don’t weally mind my quizzing 
you, do you? 

ELIZABETH. Not in the least. 

BELLA (to ababel). You SCO, dear 
Flush is the only witness of all that 
goes on at Ba’s weekly f6te-d-tite 
with the handsomest poet in Eng- 
land. He— Flush, I mean— ought 
to know a wonderful lot about 
poetwy by this time! For when two 
poets are gathered together they 
tallc about whymes and whythms 
all the time? Or don’t they? , . . 
I’m fwightfully ignowant. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, no, my dear! On 
the contrary— you’re “fwightfully” 
knowing. 

BELLA. Me? 

HENRIETTA. I hope to goodness you 
won’t chatter any of this outrageous 
nonsense in front of Papa. 

BELLA. Nonsense, is it? Well, I’vo 
my own little opinion about that! 

. . . But, of course, I won’t 
bweathe a word of it to Unde Ed- 
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ward. I’m all on the side of wo- 
mance, and the path of twue love, 
and all that. . , . 

AHAHEL {solemnly). Bella, I ragi-et 
to say it, but I think you are one 
of the few girls I know who would 
have benefited entirely under 
Papa’s sy.stcm of upbringing. 

( ELIZABETH and HENBIETTA 
laugh.) 

BELLA. Ooh . . what a thwilling 
thought! Ho was always fwightfully 
stwickt, wasn’t he? Did he whip 
you when you were naughty? How 
fwightfully exciting to be whipped 
by Uncle Edward! 

(A knock at the door. The BAimEiT 
sisTEBS are on the alert at once.) 

ELIZABETH. Come in. 

(BAnaETT enters. Bella jumps to 
her feet with a little scream and 
runs up lo him.) 

BELLA. Oh, Uncle Edward! (S/»e 
her hand through his arm 
and snuggles against him) Undo 
dear, if I had been yoiu: little girl 
instead of Papa’s would you have 
been le’wibly severe with me? . . . 
You wouldn’t, would you? Or 
would you? 

babbett. Would— wouldn’t— would 
—would? Arc you ti'ying to pose me 
with some silly riddle? 

BELLA {draxoing him into the 
room). No, no, no. Sit down. 
(Pushes him into a chair and 

E erclies herself on his knee) It’s 

ke this Bui why that gloomy 

fwowu, Uncle Edw.ud? . . . (She 
passes her fingers lightly over his 
forehead) There— there— all gone! 
(barhett has slipped his arm 
round her waist) Awabol says it 


would have done me all the good 
in the world to have been bwought 
up by you. She thinks I’m a spoilt, 
fwivolous little baggage, and — - 

ARABEL. Bella! I never said any- 
thing of the sort! 

BELLA. I know you didn’t. But you 
dot (Points to Henrietta and 
ELIZABETH) And ijou do. And you 
do. . . . But you don’t. Uncle, do 
you? 

ARABEL. Really, Bella 

BARRETT (speaking to bella, but 
at the others). If my children were 
as bright and open and affectionate 
as you are I should be a much hap- 
pier man. 

BELLA. Oh, you mustn’t say such 
things, or they’ll bate me ... 1 

BARiuiTT (drawing her close. The 
two seem to be quite withdrawn 
from the others and oblivious of 
them). And you’re a distractingly 
lovely little creature. . . , 

BELLA. Anything w’ong in that? 

BARRETT. I didn’t say so. . . . 

BELLA. Then why do you look at 
me so fiercely? Do you want to eat 
me up? 

BARRETT. What’s that scent you 
have on you? 

BELLA. Scent? Me? (Giggling and 
snuggling up to him) Don’t you 
like it? 

BAimETT. I abominate scent as a 
rule— but yours is different. 

BELLA. Nice? 
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babbett. It’s veiy delicate and 
subtle. . . ■ Still, I should prefer 
you not to use it. 

BELLA. Why? 

babbett. Never mind. {Gently hut 
audibly smacks her thigh.) 

BELLA. Ooh-that hurtsl 

babbett. Nonsense. 

BELLA {triumphantly). But 1 never 
use scent! I haven’t a dwop on me. 
I think it’s ho’wid and common! 
(With her arms round his neck) 
Oh, Uncle, you’re a darling! You’ve 
called me bwiglil and open and af- 
fectionate, clistwactingly lovely and 
hvagwant all within a few minutes! 
Yon may ki.ss mo! 

(babbett kisses her twice so 
roughly an the mouth that .she 
gives a little cry. Then he pushes 
her ahruplhj off his knee and gets 
to his feet. She looks a little 
frightened.) 

BABBETT {hruscjuehj) . There, there, 
child, iTin away now. I want to 
speak to Ba. {To the others) You 
can go too. 

{lie crosse.s to the window and 
stands looking out, with his back 
to the room.) 

BELLA {in a rather injured voice). 
Good-bye, Uncle. 

BABBETT {witliout turning). Good- 
bye. 

BELLA. Good-byo, Ba. 

(With a little loss of her head, she 
goes out.) 

ELIEABETIT, Cood-bvc. 


(iiENBiETTA and ababel go out. A 
pause. ELIZABETH looks with nerv- 
ous expectancy at her father, who 
stSl stands at the window with his 
hack to the room.) 

BABBETT {without turning). When 
is the wedding? 

ELIZABETH. The Wedding? Oh, 
Bella’s . . On the twenty-sev- 
enth. 

BABBETT {turning, and speaking 
half to himself) . Good. Less than a 
fortnight. . . . We are not likely 
to see much of her till then. And 
afterwards— well, she”!! be living in 
the country most of the year. 

ELIZABETH. But I thought you were 
so fond of her. Papa. 

BABBETT {shurplij) . Fond of her? 
Wliy not? Isn’t sho my niece? . . , 
But she’s a disturbing influence in 
tihe house. To see your brothers fol- 
lowing her about with their eyes— 
especially Octavius. . . . Faugh! 
the room is still full of her! I shall 
be glad when she’s gone. But T 
don’t want to talk about Bella. 
Your doctors have just left me. 

ELIZABETH {expecianthj) . Yes, 
Papa . . . ? 

baubett {with forced heartiness). 
Theii’ report is excellent. Astonish- 
ing. I’m more than gratified. I’m 
delighted. ... Of course, my poor 
child, it’s unlikely that you will 
ever be a normal woman. Even 
Ghambers— optimistic fool though 
he Ls— was rorced to admit that. 
... By the way, who is this Doc- 
tor Ford-Walerlow? 

ELIZABETH, I’ve bcen told he is 
one of the cleveiest physicians in 
London. 
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BABBETT. Really? • . . Well, he 
needs some amazing qualities to 
counterbalance his execrable man- 
ners. Bui oven this medical phe- 
nomenon is unable to account for 
the sudden improvement in your 
health. Puts it down to Chambers’ 
ministrations— which is, of course, 
arrant nonsense. 

ELIZABETH. Perhaps the wonderful 
weather we’ve been having has 
most to do with it. I always thrive 
in warmth and sunshine. 

BAnnETT. Rubbish. Last summer 
was sweltering, and you have never 
been worse than then. No, to my 
mind, there is only One whom we 
have to thank— though this Doctor 
what’s-his-namo was pleased to 
sneer when I mentioned— Him. 

ELIZABETH. Him? 

BABBETT. I moan Almighty God, 
... It amazes me, Elizabeth, that 
you, on whom this miracle of re- 
covery has been worked, should 
ascribe it to mere earthly agencies. 
Haven’t I loiclt here night after 
night and implored our all-loving 
Father to have compassion on His 
child? ... It amazes me. It grieves 
me unspeakably. That is all I have 
to say for the present. 

(He turns to the door.) 

fSLiZABETii. Papa. 

vJAHBETT. Well? 

liLizABETH, Didn’t Doctor Ford- 
Waterlow speak to you about— 
about next winter? 

BABBETT. Doctor Ford-Waterlow 
talked, if I may say so, a great 
deal of /lonsense. 

(He tunis to go.) 


ELIZABETH. But Papa 

BABBETT (tesHlij) . What is it? 

ELIZABETH. Didn’t lie tell you that 
I should avoid spending next win- 
ter in England? 

BABBETT. Well? 

ELIZABETH. And that he thinks I 
shall be fit to travel to Italy in 
October, if you 

baubett. Sol It’s out at lasti And 
how long has this precious plot 
been hatching, may I ask? 

ELIZABETH. It’s now Several weeks 
since Doctor Chambers first men- 
tioned Italy as a real possibility. 

BABBETT. I see. And do your 
brothers and sisters Icnow anything 
of this delightful project? 

ELIZABETH. I bclicve I mentioned 
it to them. 

BABBETT. You believe you men- 
tioned it to them. And Mr. Kenyon, 
and Mr. Horne, and the Hedlc''S, 
and that charlatan Browning— all 
your friends and relations in short 
—you’ve discussed your plans witli 
the lot of them, I suppose? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Papa, what does it 
matter? My only reason 

BABBETT. Matter? Not in the leastl 
It’s nothing at all that I alone 
should be shut out of my favourite 
daughter’s confidence— treated like 
a cipher— ignored— insulted 

euzabeth. Insulted? 

BABBETT. Grossly insulted. When 
that fellow, Ford-Waterlow, sprung 
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your carefully prepared mine on 
me and I naturally expressed my 
astonishment and displeasure, he 
became extremely offensive, and 

BLIZABEth. Believe me. Papa, my 
one reason for not worrying you 
with this Italian idea before was 

bahhett. Tiro fear that I should 
nip it in lire bud at once. Exactly. 

I quite understand. 

ELIZABETH. But 

babbett. No. I beg you to spare 
me explanations and oxcuses. The 
whole miserable business is abun- 
dantly clear. I am cut to the heart 
that i/ou— the only one of my chil- 
dren whom 1 trusted implicitly— 
should be capable of such under- 
hand condirct. 

ELIZABETH. No— HO 

BABBETT. If retuniing health must 
bring with it such sad change of 
character I shall be driven to wish 
that you wore once more lying 
helpless on that sofa. There is noth- 
ing more to be said. 

(He turns to the door.) 

ELIZABETH (tott/i restrained anger). 
But there is more to be said, and 
I must beg you to listen to mo. 
Papa. How many years have I lain 
here? Five? Six? It’s hard to re- 
member— as each year has been like 
ten. And all that lime I’ve had 
nothing to look forward to, or hope 
for, but death. 

BABBETT. Doath . . . P 

ELIZABETH. Yos, death. I was born 
with a large capacity for happiness 
—you remember me as a yoimg 
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girl?— and when life brought me 
little happiness and much pain, I 
was often impatient for the end, 
and 

BABBETT (outraged). ElizabethI 
I’m shocked that 

ELIZABETH (swiftly). And now this 
miracle has happened! Day by day 
I am better able to take and enjoy 
such good things as every one has 
a right to— able to meet my friends, 
to breathe the open air and feel 
the sun, and see grass and flowers 
growing under the sky. . . . When 
Doctor Chambers first spoke to me 
of Italy I put the idea from me— it 
seemed too impossibly wonderful! 
But as I grew stronger, it came over 
mo, like a revelation, that Italy 
wasn’t an impossibility at all, that 
nodiing really stood in the way of 
my going, that I had eveiy right to 

go — 

BABBETT. Right? 

ELIZABETH. Yes! every right— if only 
I could get your consent. So I set 
about consulting my friends, meet- 
ing all obstacles, settling every de- 
tail, so as to have a perfectly ar- 
ranged plan to put before you after 
the doctors had given you then 
opinion. In my eagerness I may 
liave acted stupidly, mistakenly, 
tactlessly. But to call my conduct 
underhand and deceitful is more 
than unkind. It’s unjust. It’s cruel. 

BABBETT (moj’c in sorrow than in 
anger) . Self! Self! Self! No thought, 
no consideration, for any one but 
yourself, or for anytliing but your 
pleasure. 

ELIZABETH (possUmately) , But 
Papa 
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BABBETT {with u Silencing ges- 
ture). Didn’t it even once occur 
to you that all through those long, 
daik months you proposed to enjoy 
yourself in Italy, your father would 
be left here utterly alone? 

ELIZABETH. Alone? 

BABREiT. Utterly alone. . . . Your 
brothers and sisters might as well 
be shadows for all the companion- 
ship they afiFord me. And you— oh, 
my child, don’t think that I haven’t 
noticed that you too, now that you 
are stronger and no longer wholly 
dependent on me, arc slowly draw- 
ing away from your father. . . . 

ELIZABETH. Il’s iiot true! 

BAHnETT. It is true— and, in your 
heait, you know it’s true. 

ELIZABETH. Nol 

BABBETT. Ncw life, ncw interests, 
new pleasures, new friends- and, 
little by little, I am being pushed 
into the background— I who used 
to be your whole world, I who 
love you— who love you 

ELIZABETH. But Papa 

BABBETT {with o sHcncing ges- 
ture). No. There is nothing more 
to bo said. {He cro.9ses to the win- 
dow, looks out, then turns) You 
want my consent for this— Italian 
[aunt. I shall neither give it nor 
withhold it. To give it would be 
against my conscience as encourag- 
ing selfishness and self-indulgence. 
To withhold it would be a futile 
gesture. You are your own mistress. 
Even if I refused to pay your ex- 
penses, you have ample means of 
your own to carry out your inten- 


tions. You are at liberty to do as 
you wish. . . . And if you go, I 
hope you will sometimes spare a 
tliought for your father. Think of 
him at night stealing into this room 
which once held all he loved. Think 
of him kneeling alone by the empty 
sofa and imploring the Good Shep- 
herd to (A knock at the door) 

Eh ... ? 

ELIZABETH {with fl Start, her hand 
going to her heart). Oh. . . . 

BABBETT {testily). Who’s that? 
Come in. 

(wiLSON enters.) 

WILSON. If you please, Mr. Brown- 
ing has called. 

BABBETT {under his breath). Tlial 
fellow again. . . . 

^VILSON. I showed Mr. Browning 
into the drawing-room, Miss, seeing 
as you were engaged. 

ELIZABETH. Would you like to meet 
Mr. Browning, Papa? 

BABBETT. Certainly not. I should 
have thought you knew by this 
time that I never inflict myself on 
any of my children’s friends. (To 
wilson) You may show Mr. 
Browning up. 

WILSON. Very good, sir. 

{She goes out.) 

BABBETT. Mr. Browning appears to 
consider this his second home. 

ELIZABETH. I have not seen him 
since last Wednesday. 

BABBETT. Indeed. 

{He goes out.) 
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(ELIZABETH sits quite still, breath- 
ing quickly, her eyes fixed an the 
door. WILSON enters.) 

WILSON. Mr. Browning. 

(bhowning enters and Elizabeth 
rises to receive him.) 

(WILSON goes out.) 

bbowning (taking her hands). Oh, 
but how splendid! This is the 
fourth time you’ve received me— 
standing! 

ELIZABETH (her whole manner has 
changed: she is all sparkle and 
life). If ever I receive you from 
my sofa again you may put it 
down to my bad manners and noth- 
ing else! 

bbowning. I will, with all my 
heart, I will! And now, tell me 
quickly. I’ve been dithering with 
.suspense all day. You’ve seen them? 
What do they say? 

ELIZABETH. Doctor Ford-Waterlow 
was quite taken out of his grumpy 
self with astonished delight at my 
improvement. 

bbosvning (delightedly). Say that 
againi 

ELIZABETH. Oh, must I? The whole 
sentence? 

BBosvNiNG. I should like to see it 
in letters of fire burning at me 
from each of these four walls! Tliis 
is the best moment I’ve had since 
I got your note giving me permis- 
sion to call on you! How many 
years ago was that? 

ELIZABETH. Three months. 

BBOWNING. Absurd! We’ve always 
been friends! I’ve known you a life- 
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time and over! So, he was quite 
taken out of his grumpy self with 
astonished delight, was he? Splen- 
did! Of course, 1 never once 
doubted tliat you would turn the 
comer some day. The world isn’t 
rich enough to afford the waste of 
such a life as yours! But even I 
little dreamt recovery would be so 
rapid. And Italy? Are both Doctors 
agreed about your wintering there? 

ELIZABETH (with a note of reserve 
in her voice). Yes. 

BBOWNING. And when do they think 
you’ll be fit for travelling? 

ELIZABETH. The middle of October 
—unless there’s a relapse. 

BBOWNING. Relapse? There isn’t 
such a word! October! Extraor- 
dinary! For you know, October 
suits my own plans to perfection. 

ELIZABETH. YoUT plans? 

BBOWNING. Don’t you remember 
my telling you that I had thought 
of wintering in Italy myself? Well 
now I am quite decided. You see, 
I have practically made up my 
mind to remodel “Sordello.” I 
should never be able to grapple 
with the task satisfactorily in Eng- 
land. Impossible to get the Italian 
atmosphere in a land of drizzle and 
fog! May I call on you often in 
Italy? Where do you intend to stay? 
(ELIZABETH laughs) Why are you 
laughing? 

ELIZABETH. In Italy I’m afraid 
you’ll need seven-league boots— 
when you call on me! 

BBOWNING. What do you mean? 
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ELIZABETH. I shall be at 50, Wim- 
pole Street next winter. 

BROWNING. Here? 

ELIZABETH. YeS. 

BROWNING. But didn’t you tell me 
that both doctors 

ELIZABETH. Doctors may propose; 
but the decision rests— elsewhere. 

BROWNING. Your father? 

ELIZABETH. YcS. 

BROWNING. He— he has vetoed the 
plan? 

ELIZABETH. No— not exactly. But I 
am quite sure that he— that it will 
be impossible lor mo to go. 

BROWNING. But— didn’t the doctors 
make it clear to him that this move 
of yours may mean all the differ- 
ence between— life and death? 

ELIZABETH. I believe Doctor Ford- 
Watcrlow spoko veiy forcibly. 

BROWNING. Tlien, in Heaven’s 
name 

ELIZABETH {quicklu, tiervouslij) . 
Oh, it’s rather hard to explain to 
some one who doesn’t know all the 
circumstances. . . . You see. Papa 
is very devoted to me, and 

BHOivNiNG, Devoted? . . . 

ELIZABETH. Very devoted to me— 
and depends a lot on my com- 
panionship. He hasn’t many points 
of contact with my brothers and 
sisters. If I were away for six 
months, he— - 


BROWNING {visibly and audibly 
putting restraint on himself). Miss 
BaiTett— may I speak plainly? 

ELIZABETH {netvously) . Oh, do you 
think you’d better? I know— more 
or less— how you feel about this. 
But you don't quite understand the 
situation. How should you? 

BROWNING. Very well. Then I’ll say 
nothing, , . . {His control suddenly 
gives xoay: his words pour out in 
a furious torrent) You tell me I 
don’t understand. You are quite 
right. I don’t. You tell me he is 
devoted to you. I don’t understand 
a devotion that demands favours 
as if they were rights, demands 
duty and respect and obedience 
and love, demands all and takes all, 
and gives nothing in return— I don’t 
imderstand a devotion that spends 
itself in petty tyrannies and gross 
bullying— I don’t understand a de- 
votion that grudges you any ray 
of light and glimpse of happiness, 
and doesn’t even .stop at risking 
your life to gratify its colossal self- 
ishnessl Devotion! Give me good, 
sound, honest hatred rather than 
devotion like that? 

ELIZABETH. Mr. Browning— I must 
ask you 

BROWNING. Forgive me— but I won't 
be silent any longer! Even before 
I met you, I knew that sickness 
wasn’t the only shadow on your 
life. And all these months— though 
you never once breathed a syllable 
of complaint— I felt that other 
shadow deepening, and I’ve stood 
by, and looked on, and said noth- 
ing. Who was I to step in between 
you and the man nature, as an ugly 
jest, chose for your father? A mere 
friend! I might find you tired and 
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sick after hateful scenes I could 
picture only too vividly— and I must 
pretend to know nothing, see noth- 
ing, feel nothing. Well! I've done 
with pretence from today on! I 
refuse any longer to let myself be 
gagged and handcuffed! It’s not 
just your comfort and happiness 
which aio at stake now- It's your 
very life. And I forbid you to play 
with your hfe. And I have the right 
to forbid you. 

ELIZABETH (desperately). No-no- 
no .. . Ob, please don’t say any 
more! 

bbowning (with compelling ar- 
dour), The right. And you won’t 
deny it— you’re too utterly candid 
and trac. At our first meeting you 
forbade me to speak of love— there 
was to be nothing more than 
friendship between us. I obeyed 
you. But I knew well enough— we 
both knew— that I was to be much 
more than just your friend. Even 
before I passed that door, and our 
eyes first met across the room, I 
loved you— and I’ve gone on loving 
you— and I love you now more tlian 
words can tell— and I shall love you 
to the end, and beyond. You know 
that? you’vD always known? 

ELESABETH (brokenltj) . Yes— yes— 
I’ve always known. . . . And now 
for pity’s sake— for pity’s sake- 
leave me. 

Bnownnsro (seizing bath her 
hands). No. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, ploase . , . please 
... let me go. Leave me. We must 
never see each other again. 

BROWNING. I shall never let you 
go. I shall never leave you. (He 
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draws her into his arms) Elizabeth 
. . . Elizabeth . . . 

ELIZABETH (struggling feebly in 
his embrace). No— no. . . . Oh, 
Hobert, have mercy on me. . . . 

BBOUTgiNG. Elizabeth, my dar- 
ling, . , , 

(He kisses her; and at the touch 
of his lips, her arms go round his 
neck.) 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Bobert, I love you 
—I love you— I love you. 

(They kiss each other again. Then 
she sinks into a chair, and he kneels 
beside her, holding her hands.) 

BROWNING. And yet you ask me to 
take my marching orders and go 
out of your life? 

ELIZABETH. Yes, Robert, for what 
have I to give you? I have so little 
of all that love asks for. I have no 
beauty, and no health, and I’m no 
longer young. . . . 

BROWNING. I love you. 

ELIZABETH (loifh restrained spir- 
itual passion), I should have re- 
fused to see you again after our 
first meeting. For I loved you then, 
though I would have denied it— 
even to myself. . . . Oh, Robert, I 
think Eve must have felt as I did 
when her first dawn broke over 
Paradise— the terror, the wonder, 
the gloiy of it! I had no strength to 
put up any kind of resistance ex- 
cept Uie pitiful pretence of mere 
fri^dship, I was helpless, I was 
paralysed, with happiness I had 
never dreamt it was possible to 
feel. . . . That’s my only excuse— 
and God knows I need one!— for 
not having sent you away from me 
at once. 
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bbowning. I love you. 

ELIZABETH. My life had reached its 
lowest ebb. I was worn out, and 
hope was dead. Tlien you came. 

. . . Robert, do you know what 
you have done for me? I could 
have laughed when Doctor Cham- 
bers said that I had healed myself 
by wanting to live. He was right! 
Oh, he was right! But he little 
knew what lay behind his words! I 
wanted to live— eagerly, desper- 
ately, passionately— and only be- 
cause life meant you— you— and the 
sight of your face, and the sound 
of your voice, and the touch of 
your hand. Oh, and so much more 
than that! Because of you the air 
once more was sweet to breathe, 
and all the world was good and 
green again. 

BROWNING (kissing hsf hands). 
And with those words singing in 
my ears, I’m to turn my back on 
you and go? 

ELIZABETH. But, Robert, can’t you 
—can’t you see how impossible 

BROWNING. I’ve never yet turned 
my back on a friend or an enemy. 
Am I likely to turn it on you? 

ELIZABETH. But how is it all to end? 
What have we to look forward to? 
And how 

nnovmmo. I love you— and I want 
you for my wife. 

ELIZABETH. Robeit, I Can’t many 
you. How can I when 

BBOWNING. Not today or tomor- 
row. Not this year, perhaps, or 
next. Perhaps not for years to 
come 
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ELIZABETH. I may never be able 
to marry you. 

BBOWNING. What then? If you re- 
main to the last beyond my reach, 
I shall die proud and happy in hav- 
ing spent a lifetime fighting to 
gain the richest prize a man was 
ever offered. 

ELIZABETH. No-no! Oh, Robert, 
put aside your dream of me— and 
look on me as I am. I love you too 
well to let you waste your manhood 
pursuing the pale ghost of a 
woman. 

bbowning. Do you think I’m a boy 
to be swept off my feet by an im- 
ulse? Or a sentimental dreamer 
lind to reality? There’s no man 
alive who sees things as they are 
with clearer eyes than I do, and 
has his feet more firmly planted on 
the earth. And I tell you, in all 
soberness, that my need of you is 
as urgent as your need of me. If 
your weakness asks my strength for 
support, my abundant strength 
cries out for your weakness to com- 
plete my life and myself. 

ELIZABETH (after a pause), Robert, 
have you thought what your posi- 
tion here would be like if you went 
on seeing me after today? 

BBOWNING. Yes. 

ELIZABETH (quicUy) . We .should 
have to keep our love .secret from 
every one lost a whisper of it get 
to my father’s ears. 

BBOIVNING. I know. 

ELIZABETH. If he had the least sus- 
picion that you were more than 
a friend, the door would be 
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slammed in your face, my letters 
supervised, and my life made un- 
bearable. 

browning. I know. 

ELIZABETH. And you, my dear— 
you’re as frank and open as the 
day— how would you enjoy coming 
here under false pretences, and all 
the deceits, subterfuges, intrigues 
we’d be forced to use? 

BROWNING (with an exultant 
laugh). T shall detest it— I shall hate 
it with all my heart and soul. And 
I thank God for thatl 

ELIZABETH. But Robert 

BROWNING. For it’s .mlendid and 
right that I should suffer some dis- 
comfoit, at least, for sucli a reward 
as youl The immortal garland was 
never nan for without dust and 
heat I 

ELIZABETH (bitterhj) , Immortal! 
Oh, Robert, fading, if not already 
faded! (He is about to protest) No, 
don’t speak! don’t speak! . . . (She 
rises and goes lo the toiruloto and 
looks, with unseeing eijes, into the 
street. After a moment she turns 
to him) Robert, if we were to say 
good-bye today, we .should have 
nothing but beautiful memories of 
each other to last to the end of our 
lives. We should be unhappy: but 
there are many kinds of unhappi- 
ness. Ours would be the unhappi- 
ness of those who have put love 
away from them for the sake of 
love. There would be no disillusion 
ill it, or bitterness, or remorse. 

BROWNING (in a low, tense voice). 
Is it you who are speaking? 

ELiz.rBETir. What do you mean? 


BROWNING. I don’t know you. I 
thought yours was the courage 
that dared the uttermost, careless 
of defeat. Here’s life— h/e— offering 
us the best that life can give, and 
you dare not giasp at it for fear 
it will turn to dust in your handl 
We’re to dream away the lest of 
our lives in tepid sadness rather 
than risk utter disaster for utter 
happiness. I don’t know you. I 
never thought you were a cowardl 

ELIZABETH (proudly, indignantly). 
A coward? I? (With a sudden 
change of voice) Yes, I’m a coward, 
Robert— a coward through and 
through. . . . But it’s not for my- 
self that I’m afraid. 

BROWNING (going siviftly up to her 
and taking her in his arms) . I know 
that, my darling. 

ELIZABETH. What’s another dis- 
aster, great or small, to me who 
have known little but disaster all 
my life? But you’re a fighter— and 
you were bom for victoiy and 
triumph. If disaster came to you 
tlmough me 

BROWNING. Yes, a fighter. But I’m 
sick of fighting alone. I need a com- 
radc-at-arms to fight beside me— 
and 

ELIZABETH. Not One already 
wounded in the battle. . . . 

BROWNING. Wounded— but unde- 
feated, undaunted, unbroken. 

ELIZABETH. YcS, but 

BROWNING. What finer comrade 
could a man ask for? 

ELIZABETH. But Robert 
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bhowning. No. 

(And he kisses the protest from her 
elesabeth. But Robert lips as the Scene closes.) 


ACT FOUR 

HENRIETTA 


Some weeks later. 

AHABFX enters, carrying flush. She is in outdoor clothes and has her 
bonnet on. 


arabel (standing in the open door- 
wmj and speaking). You had really 
belter lot Wilson help you up ihe 
last few stairs, Ba. 

ELIZABETH (outside) . Nol No, Wil- 
son, don’t touch mel 

ARABEL. But, my dear . . . 
(ELIZABETH enters, bonneted and 
in outdoor clothes. She is breathless 
but triumphant. Wilson foUows at 
her heels.) 

ELIZABETH. Tliercl All the way up, 
and without one pause or help of 
any kind! And I feel splendid— just 
a little out of breath, that’s all. 
. . . (She sways a little on her 
feet. Both wilson and arabel 
stretch out hands to support her) 
No, dkin’t touch me! I’m perfectly 
all right. . . . (She walks to the 
sofa and sits down, and takes her 
bonnet and gloues off during the 
following) Now wasn’t that a glo- 
rious triumph? And you know, Wil- 
son, I got out of the carriage and 
walked quite— two miles in the 
Park! 

WILSON. Lor’, Missl 


ARAREL. Ba, dear . . . ! 

ELIZABETH. Wcll, ’ One mile then. 
Anyhow, that’s what I’m going to 
tell Doctor Chambers. 

ABABEL. Really, Ba . . . I 

ELIZABETH. Oh, my dear, Flush has 
muddied your gown disgracefully! 
What a filthy state you’re in, 
Flushy! . . . You had belter take 
him, Wilson, and get Jenny to bath 
him. He’s nol been properly 
washed for ages. 

WILSON (taking plush from ara- 
bel). Very good. Miss Ba. 
(wilson goes out carrying flush.) 

ELIZABETH (pointing to a little 
heap of letters). Oh, the post has 
come. Please give me those letters, 
dear. 

arabel (handing her the letters). 
Why, that’s Mr. Browning’s hand- 
writing! Tm sorry, I couldn’t help 
seeing it, Ba. But aren’t you ex- 
pecting him this afternoon? 

ELIZABETH (obscntly). Yes. . . . 
(She tears open the letter and 
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reads it, smiling to herself) Yes, 
dear, he should be here very soon 
now. . . . This was just to wish 
me good night. 

ABABEL. To wish you good 
night . . . ? 

ELIZABETH. Yos, it was Written yes- 
terday evening. 

AHABEL. Oh. . . . 

ELIZABETH (turning over the let- 
ters). Mr. Haydon— Miss Martineau 
—Mr. Home— OhI ... (A sharp 
change coming into her voice) This 
is from Papa. 

AHABEL (anxiously). From Papa! 
But he’s returning today. . . . 

ELIZABETH. Perhaps he’s been de- 
tained. . . . 

(She opens the letter.) 

AHABEL (hopefully). Oh, do you 
think so? 

ELIZABETH (she quickly scans the 
letter: then in a voice of consterna- 
tion). OhI . . . Oh, Arabel! . . . 

AHABEL. 'What is it, deai-P 

ELIZABETH. We’re leaving. 

AHABEL. Leaving? 

ELIZABETH. Yes— leaving this house. 
Leaving London. Listen' — 

(A knock at the door and henhi- 
etta’s voice.) 

HENRIETTA (outside) . May I come 
in, Ba? 

ELIZABETH. Come in, dear. (In a 
hurried whisper to arabel) Don’t 
speak of this yet. . . . 

(HENRIETTA enters.) 


HENRIETTA (in great excitement). 
Oh, Ba, you must see him at oucel 
You positively must! 

ELIZABETH. Him . . . ? 

HENRIETTA. He’s in his full regi- 
mentals. He’s just heen to St. 
James’ to receive— or whatever you 
caU it— his adjutancy— or something 
—from Queen Victoria herself. He’s 
wonderful! He’s gorgeous! May I 
bring him up here for you to look 
at? 

ELIZABETH. But 

HENRIETTA. Papa need never know. 
Oh, Ba, do let me! You've never 
seen him yet— it’s high time you 
met— and you couldn’t see him to 
better advantage than now! . . . 
I’m talking of Captain Cook, you 
know. 

ELIZABETH. Yes, SO I’ve gathered. 
But I can’t see him now, dear. I’m 
expecting Mr. Browning any min- 
ute. 

HENRIETTA (crestfallen but re- 
signed). Oh . . . then of course 
it’s impossible. . . . But I tell you 
what, Ba! I’ll try to keep him until 
Mr. Browning goes. I don’t think 
he’ll mind. (She hurries to the door, 
and throws over her shoulder) Yon 
can keep your poet here as long as 
you like. 

(She goes out,) 

ELIZABETH (with a sliOTt lough that 
ends in a sigh). Yes, she had best 
make tlie most of her soldier while 
she can, poor dai-ling. She is not 
likely to see much of him in the 
future. 

(She takes up Barrett’s letter.) 
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AIU.BEI.. Oh, Ba, toll me quick- 
ly. .. . 

ELIZABETH. He Writes from Dork- 
ing. (She reads) “This is to let 
you know that we shall he loaoing 
London an Monday, the 22nd of 
this month. 1 have taken a furnished 
house at Bookhain, in Surrey, some 
twenty miles from London and six 
miles from Leatherhead, the near- 
est railway station. Whether we 
shall eventually make it our per- 
manent home 1 have not yet de- 
cided. At any rate, we shall spend 
the rointer there. You will benefit 
by the country air and the com- 
plcie seclusion of your new .sur- 
rounding'i. 1 have felt for some time 
now that your present feverishly 
restless mode of life in London 
will, if continued, affect you harm- 
ftdly both physically arid morally. 
1 am writing this letter so that you 
may inform your brothers and sis- 
ters of my decision and tell them 
that I decline absolutely to discuss 
it when 1 return home tomorrow.” 
—Thai’s today.— ‘T /10 matter is fi- 
nally settled, and you and they 
will make .such preparations as are 
needful for the move.” 

AHABEL. Oh, Bat . . . 

ELIZABETH (bitterly). That’.s not 
quite all. He finishes up with a 
characteristic touch of humour. 

AllABEL. Humour? 

ELIZABETH. Yes. He signs himsolf— 
“Your loving Papa.” 

ABABEL. Tlie twenty-second. That 
gives us barely a fortnight longer 
here. 

ELIZABETH (stonuHy) . My “fever- 
i'lhh' rostlPS<! mode of life”!— a few 


drives, a few calls on my fiiends, a 
few visitors. ... I wonder he 
doesn’t describe me as a recklessly 
dissipated woman 1 He made my 
going to Italy impossible. And now 
I am to be cut off any little pleas- 
ures I have begun to find here. 
(She crumbles up the letter and 
tosses it into the grate.) 

AllABEL. I know, dear, I imderstand 
—and I’m very sorry for you. . , . 
The change won’t hit me so hardly. 
My only lies in London are iny 
Mission work and district visiting. 

But you and Henrietta 

(She hesitates.) 

ELIZABETH. Well? 

AllABEL (with .sudden earnestness). 
Oh, Ba, don’t be angry with me if 
1 tell you that this move may, in 
tlio long run, bo a blessing in dis- 
guise for you. 

ELIZABETH. A blessing in disguisel 
I seem to have been brought up on 
that pious clichel What do you 
mean? 

AllABEL. Wo all pretend to be ig- 
norant of each other’s affairs in this 
house— except poor Henrietta’s. It's 
safer so. And yet we know— we all 
know— that you and Mr. Brown- 
ing — 

ELIZABETH. Well? 

ABABEL. Oh, Ba, one has only to 
look at your face when you’re ex- 
pecting him— and again after he has 
left you. . . . 

ELIZABETH (pivudly) . I lovB him 
and he loves me. What of it? 
Haven’t I as much right to love and 
bn loved any other woman? 
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ababel. oil, yes, dear— but bow is 
it all to end? So long as Papas 
abve none of us will ever be able 
to marry with his consent— and to 
marry without it is unthinkable. 
And, in your case it isn’t only a 
question of Papa’s consent. . . . 
Of course it’s— it’s wonderful how 
much stronger and better you are— 
you walked upstairs splendifUy just 
now. . . . But— but 

ELIZABETH. But even if I can man- 
age to walk up a few steps it 
doesn’t mean that I shall ever be 
fit to marry— is that what you’re try- 
ing to say? 

aradel. Oh, Ba, darling, it’s be- 
cause 1 lovo you so dearly, and 
don’t want you to suffer, that I’m 
forcing myself to speak. I know 
very little about gentlemen— except 
that they all want to marry the 
ladies they fall in love with. I— I 
don’t know Mr. Drowning nl all- 

but But even great poets want 

to settle down in time, and have 
a home of their ovm, and a wife, 
and— and little one.!. ... It would 
be so dreadful if 

ELIZABETH (.Springing to her feet) . 
Oh, bo quictl be quiet! Do you 
suppose I haven’t thought of all 
that a thousand times already? 
(She goes to the window and looks 
out . ) 

AHABEL. I am soirv. . . . I— I 
didn’t mean to interfere. All I want 

is to save you any (She notices 

that ELIZABETH i.s jio longer listen- 
ing, i)ul is toaoing her hand to some 
one in the street, her face trans- 
formed toilh joy) Oh . . . 

(She rises and slips softly out of 
the room, unnoticed hy Eliza- 
beth.) 


ELIZABETH (turning). Mr. Brown- 
ing has just (Realises the empty 

room) Oh. . . . (Her eyes light 
on bahret’s crumpled letter in the 
grate. She picks it up and smooths 
it out, her face emptied of joy. She 
puts it on the mantelpiece. A knock 
at the door) Come in. 

(bbowning enters. They look at 
each other in silence far a moment; 
then he goes up to her and takes 
her in his arms . ) 

BROWNING. My love. 

ELIZABETH. Robert. . . , 

(They k/.s.s.) 

BROWNING (holding her at arm‘.s 
length). You look tu'ed, sweetheart. 
What have you been doing toda\ ? 

ELIZABETH (totth forccd lightness). 
I went for a drive- and a walk in 
the Park. And afterwards I ran all 
the way upstaiis-without help, and 
wilhoui one stop. 

BROWNING. Oh, but you Icnow ! 

Of com'se, dearest, it’s a splendid 
feat, and I’m proud of you! . . . 
Ckime and sit down. ( Leads her to 
the sofa, and they sit down) Now, 
aren’t you being a trifle too ambi- 
tious? 

ELIZABETH. I don’t think so. . . . 
I’m feeling wonderfullv well. . . . 

BBOWMNr’. Look 'it uip. (Shp looks 
at him) W'h.it’s the matter, Ba? 

ELIZABETH. Nothing. . . . 

BBOWNiNC. yom- father re- 

turned? 

ELIZABETH. No. We expect him to- 
day. 
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3BOWNING {taking her face in his 
hands) . Those talking eyes of yours 
givo you hopelessly away. Some- 
thing has gone wrong. What is it? 
You must tell me. 

ELIZABETH. Read that letter on the 
mantelpiece, Robert. 

imo^vNiNG {goes to the mantelpiece 
and lakes bakhett’s letter). From 
your father? 

LLizABETiJ. Yes. {lie reads the let- 
ter; then looks at her -with a .strange 
smile on Ids face) Well? 

nnowNiNG {still smiling). I think, 
by the look of it, you ci-umpled up 
this loiter furiously in your little 
hand— and I’m quite sure you 
pitched it into the gi-ato. 

ELIZABETH. Yss, I did. But 

BUOWNING. Why? 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Robert, don’t you 
see what this moans to us? 

BROWNING. Yes— and perhaps better 
than you do. 

ELIZABETH. Better than I? Oh, you 
mustn’t deceive yourself! You think 
this move will make liltlo difference 
to us. You think you’ll he able to 
ride over from London and see me 
almost as often as we sac each 
other here. But you’re wrong! 
you’re wrong! You don't know Papa 
as I do. He’s grown jealous of my 
life here, my pleasures and my 
friends— and I’m slowly and surely 
to ho parted from them. I’ve felt 
this coming for some time now. Oh, 
Robert, it will soon be made impos- 
sible for me to see you at all. . . . 


BROWNING. This precious letter may 
mean all that. But it means a great 
deal moie lliat you haven’t as yet 
been able to grasp. 

ELIZABETH. A great deal more . . . ? 

BROWNING. It means that you will 
be in Italy before the month is 
out. 

ELIZABETH (in a tohhper) . It- 
aly ... ? 

BROWNING. Yes— and with me. 

ELIZABETH. Robcit . . . 

BROWNING. It means that we must 
be married at once. 

ELIZABETH {standing up). Do you 
know what you’re saying? 

BROWNING. Yes, I know what I am 
saying. And I repeat it. We must 
be married at once, {lie goes up 

to her) My darling, listen to me 

{He is about to take her hands.) 

ELIZABETH {starting back). No! 
Don’t touch me! What you say is 
madness! ... I can’t marry you— 
I can never marry you. 

BROWNING {with a sudden blaxe of 
passion). You can, and you shall! 
You’ll marry me if I have to carry 
you out of this house and up to the 
altar! ( Controlling himself) Do you 
seriously imagine I’m going to al- 
low myself to he elbowed out of 
your life now? And just to satisfy 
the selfish jealousy of a man whom 
I no longer believe to be sane? You 
ought to know me better by this 
time 

ELIZABETH {quickly breaking in). 
Oh, Robert, it’s not only Papa who 
stands between us. It’s I— it’s I . . . 
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browning. We’ve gone into that 
a hundred limes already, and 

ELIZABETH. Yos, and now we must 
go into it once again, and frankly, 
for the last time. 

bbowning. But 

ELIZABETH {sihiicing him toiHi a 
gesture). Robert, it’s no use de- 
ceiving ourselves. However much 
stronger I may become, I shall al- 
ways remain an invalid. You toll me 
that you want me sick or well— and 
it’s wonderful of you to say that, 
and I know you believe it. . . . 
But I— Robeit, I’m not generous 
enough— I’m too proud, if you like 
—to accept what I feel through and 
tluough, in spite of anything you 
say, to be a sacrifice of youi life 
and your manhood. As your wife I 
should be haunted day and night 
by thoughts of all the gloiious 
things you would have enjoyed but 
lor me— freedom, ease, adventuie, 
and passionate love I— I could never 
really satisfy. . . . 

BBOWNING. No— no— listen 

ELIZABETH {toUh oU hoF sotil in 
her voice). Oh, Robert, I should 
be haunted by the ghosts of your 
unborn children. . . . When I read 
that letter my world seemed to fall 
to pieces. . . . But now I thank 
God that it came while we’re still 
free, and have the strength to shake 
hands and say good-bye. . . . 
(She stretches out her hand.) 

BBOWNING (with a complete 
change of manner, ignoring her 
hand, and speaking in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact voice). On the whole 
I think this will be our best plan 
of campaign. The family leave here 


on the— (he consults the letter)— oa. 
the twenty-second. So we have 
barely a f 01 bright to get everything 
done in. You told me last week 
that Mr. Hedley had invited your 
sisters to picnic in Richmond Park 
next Satinday. So the house will be 
conveniently empty. We’ll meet at 
Mary-Ie-Bone Church and be mar- 
ried quietly some time in the morn- 
ing. I’ll see about a licence at 
once, and inleiview the Vicar. 

ELIZABETH (who hos hooi Staring 
at him with hetmlderment arm 
fear). Robert 

BROWNING (as before). It would be 
madness to leave England on the 
same day. You’ll neei all the lest 
and quid you can get before the 
joinney. So, directly after we are 
married, I think you had better re- 
turn here and take things very 
easily for a day or two. You’ll have 
six days if we leave on Saturday 
week. Now — r 

(He takes a paper out of his 
pocket.) 

ELIZABETH. Oh, Stop! I Can’t listen 
to you! 

BROWNING (as before, consulting 
the paper) . For some lime now I’ve 
kept careful note of the sailings 
from Southampton in case of just 
such an emergency as this. 'The 
Packet leaves the Royal Pier on 
Saturdays at nine o’clock. Wo must 
catch the five o'clock express at 
Vauxhall. It arrives at Southampton 
at eight. 

ELIZABETH. Oh . . . (She laughs 
wildly, the laugh changing into 
sobs. BROWNING takes her into his 
arms and draws her down beside 
him on the sofa. Her sobs gradu- 
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ally subside. She says brokenly) 
Arid— and I always believed Papa 
was the most overbearing man in 
the world. . . . 

BROWNING {smiling). And yet 
you’ve known me for some lime 
now] 

ELIZABETH. But I mustn’t give way, 
Robert— I mustn’t— I daren’t. . . . 

BROWNING. There’s one other thing, 
my darling, of the utmost impor- 
tance that we must settle at once. 
You can’t possibly travel without a 
maid. Wilson must have a pretty 
shrewd idea of our relations. You 
say she is entirely devoted to you. 
But do you think she will be will- 
ing to come abroad with us? 

ELIZABETH (after a pause, in a bw 
voice). Robert . . . have you ever 
thought that my strength may 
break down on the journey? 

BROWNING. Yes. 

ELIZABETH. SuppOSG I Wei'C tO— tO 
die on your hands? 

BROWNING (softly, aftoT slight 
pause). Arc you afraid, Ba? 

ELIZABETH (proudly, indignantly). 
Afraid? I? You know Uiat I am not 
afraidl You know that I would 
sooner die with you beside me than 
live a hundred lives without you. 
, . . But— but how would you feel 
if I were to die like that? And what 
ivould the world say of you? 

BROWNING (quietly). I should bo 
branded as little better than a mur- 
derer. And what I should feel I— I 
leave you to imagine. 


ELIZABETH. And yet you ask me to 
come with you? 

BROWNING. Yes. I am prepared to 
risk your life— and much more than 
mine-to get you out of this dread- 
ful house into the sunshine, and to 
have you for my wife. 

ELIZABETH. You love me like that? 

BROWNING. I love you like that. 

(A long pause.) 

ELIZABETH. Robert . . . will you— 
will you give me a little time? 

BROWNING. Time is short, my dear. 

ELIZABETH. Ycs, I loiow. But I must 
have a little lime. I can’t decide 
now. I daren’t. ... I feel some- 
thing must happen soon to show 
me definitely the way. . . . Give 
me a few hours. Before I sleep to- 
night I'll write and tell you my de- 
cision. . . . Please, Robert. 

BROWNING. You promise mo that? 

ELIZABETH. I promisc. 

BROWNING. Very well. 

ELIZABETH. Thank you. 

BROWNING. Shall 1 go now? 

ELIZABETH. PloUSC. . . . (lie 

kneels and takes both her hands 
and presses them passionately to 
his lips. She receives the caress 
passively. He rises and leaves the 
room in silence. She sits inotbnless, 
staring before her. A pause. Then 
a light knock at the door. Another 
pause. Then a louder knock. Eliza- 
beth starts out of her thoughts) 
Come in. 

(HENRIETTA enters.) 
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henbietta. 1 saw Mr. Browning 
going down the stairs. . . . May I 
bring him in? 

ELIZABETH. Him? 

HENRIETTA. Ho’s standing on the 
landing outside. . . . {She gives 
ELIZABETH a little shake) Wake up, 
Ba! I’m talldng of Surtees. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, yes, of comse. 
. . . But won’t some other time 
do as well? 

henbietta. NoI No! I told you he 
was in uniform. You promised to 
see him, Ba! 

ELIZABETH {totth a Sigh). Very 
well, dear. . . . 

(henbietta kisses Elizabeth im- 
pulsively; then goes to the door and 
opens it.) 

henbietta {speaking into the pas- 
sage). Come in, Surtees, (captain 
soHTEES COOK enters; a huge, hand- 
some, whiskered, [rank-faced man. 
He is arrayed in the full splendour 
of his “regimentals” and carries his 
headgear under his arm) Captain 
Surtees Cook, Ba.— My sister, Eliza- 
beth. 

(ELIZABETH lios risen to receive 
him. COOK clicks his heels together 
and botus stiffly.) 

COOK. Your seiwant. Miss Barrett. 

ELIZABETH {offering him her 
hand). How-do-you-do? 

COOK {taking her hand and bowing 
over it). Greatly honoured, 'pon 
my word I am. Miss Barrett. Un- 
derstand not every one received 
here. 


HENBIETTA. No indeed, Surtees! 
With the exception of the family, 
very few gentlemen have ever been 
allowed in Ba’s room. 

COOK. Twice honoured in one day, 
y’know. First by Her Majesty; now 
by you, Miss Barrett. Can’t think 
what I’ve done to deserve it. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, I had forgotten! 
You’ve just come from the Palace. 
I have never seen the Queen. MTiat 
is she like? 

COOK. Very little lady. Ma’am; but 
royal, every inch of her. 

HENRIETTA. Surtces, you haven’t 
got your sword on! 

COOK, Not etiquette, as I told you, 
to wear it indoors. 

HENRIETTA. Oh, bother etiquette! 
I want Ba to see you in full war- 
paint. Where did you leave it? 

COOK. In the hall. 

HENRIETTA. I’ll fetch it. {Runs to 
the door.) 

COOK. No, but really— Miss Barrett 

doesn’t want 

(henbietta goes out.) 

ELIZABETH, But indeed I do. Cap- 
tain Cook! I don’t tliink I’ve ever 
seen an officer in . . . full war- 
paint before, except at reviews and 
ceremonies— and that was years 
ago. 

COOK. Indeed? {After a short 
pause) Er— Miss Barrett . . . 

ELIZABETH. YeS? 

COOK. Miss Barrett . . . 
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ELIZABETH (encouTogingly) . Yes, 
Captain Cook? 

cooic. I say. Miss Barrett. . . . 

ELiZABKTii. You want to tell me 
something about Henrietta? 

coox {eagerly). Just so. Miss Bar- 
rett, just so. Exactly. You know. 

Miss Barrett— you know (He is 

unable to go on.) 

ELIZABETH {very kindly). Yes, 
Captain Cook, I know. And though 
I’m quite powerless to help, believe 
me, you have my heartfelt sym- 
pathy. {She gives him her hand.) 

COOK {taking it in both of his). 
Thank you. Thank you. Move than 
I deserve. Thank you. Miss Barrott. 
Never was such a girl, y’lcnow— 
Henrietta, I mean. Duiino what 

Tvo done to de-serve 

(iiENiuETTA enters with the sword. 
ELIZABETH and cook are still hold- 
ing hands.) 

HENHiETTA. Oil, yes, I thought he’d 
seize the opportunity to tell you 
something while I was out of the 
room. Did he really manage to get 
It out? 

ELIZABETH {smiling). Perhaps, not 
quite. Did you, Captain Cook? 

COOK. Well— ah— y’lcnow. . . . Still, 
like most ladies— quick in the up- 
tulcc. , . . 

ELIZABETH. Yes, I Understood. 
{Kissing henbietta) My dear, 
how I wish I could do something 
for you bothl 

IIENIUETTA. Well, you can’t, favour- 
ite daughter though you arel No- 


body can. {She sits down with the 
sword across her lap) Surtees 
wants to ask Papa for my hand 
and all that— quite like the conven- 
tional suitor. I can’t get it into his 
poor head that such things are 
simply not possible at 50, Wimpole 
Street. 

ELIZABETH {earnestly). Oh, believe 
me. Captain Cook, it would be 
more than useless! You would be 
peremptorily ordered out of the 
house— and I don’t know what 
would happen to Henrietta! 

COOK. Quite aware tliat I’m not 
much of a match, Miss Barrett. 
Poor man, y’kiiow. Little else than 
my pay. Still, quite respectable and 
all tluit. Decent family and all that. 
Should be more than willing, if 
necessary, to throw up soldiering 
and lake to some money-making 
business, but 

HENBIETTA. And a fine mess you’d 
make of it, my poor dear! 

COOK. Well, I’m not so sure about 
that. Admit, of course, that soldier- 
ing’s my special job. Haven’t the 
brain for much else, Tm afraid. 
Still, you never know what a fella 
can’t do with a prize like Hcnriclla 
to reward his cflorts. What d’you 
say. Miss BaiTott? 

HENBIETTA. Oh, Ba, Can you make 
liim understand? I can’t! 

ELIZABETH {very impressively). 
Captain Cook, if you were a Prince 
of Eldorado and came hero court- 
ing, with a pedigree of lineal de- 
scent from some signory in the 
Moon in one hand, and a ticket of 
good behavioui' from the nearest 
Independent Chapel in the odier— 
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even then. Papa would show you 
the door! Now do you understand? 

COOK. Can’t say 1 do. 

henhietta. Well, anyhow, you’re 
not to speak to Papa, and I forbid 
you to give up soldiering. Now that 
I’ve seen you in your glory, do you 
suppose I should ever take you 
without your uniform? Get up. I 
want to buckle on your sword. 

COOK. Aw, I say (Stands up, 

smiling rather sheepishly.) 

HENRIETTA (getting to work) . Ba 
thinks poets are tlie flower of man- 
hood— a certain poet, at any rate, I 
mean to show her that she’s mis- 
taken. . , . 

COOK. I say, you’ve got it wi-ong. 
Sword hangs from the left hip, 
y’know. 

HENRIETTA. Why? 

COOK. Well 

(BARRETT cnters, and taking in the 
scene with a look of amazement, 
his face immediately hardens into 
a mould of freezing displeasure. 
Both oraLs stare at him in con- 
sternation. COOK stands rigid.) 

ELIZABETH. Papa. . . . You’re— 
you’re home earlier than I ex- 
pected, Papa. 

BARRETT. I don’t think I have the 
privilege of this gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. 

HENRIETTA. Captain Cook, may I 
inti'oduce my father? Papa— Cap- 
tain Surtees Cook. 

COOK. Your servant, sir. 

(both men bow stiffly.) 


HENRIETTA (after a short pause). 
Captain Cook is a great friend of 
George and Occy. 

BARRETT. Indeed? (To cook) My 
sons are veiy rarely at home at this 
time of the day. 

COOK. Fact is— just passing the 
house— thought I’d look in on the 
off chance, y’know, sir— finding one 
of them in and all that. . . . 

BARRETT. I See. 

ELIZABETH (breaking a pause). 
Captain Cook has just come from 
Buckingham Palace . . . and Hen- 
rietta thought 1 should like to see 
him in all the splendour of his 
regimentals. 

BARRETT. Indeed. (Takes out his 
watch and looks at it.) 

COOK. Nothing much to look at, of 
coursc-but ladies like a bit of col- 
our, and er By Jove, must be 

getting late! 

BARRETT (pocketing his watch). 
It’s nineteen-and-a-half minutes 
past five, 

COOK. By Jove! High time I were 
moving. . . . (barrett puUs the 
bell rope twice) Good-bye, Miss 
Barrett. 

ELIZABETH. Good-bye, Captain 
Cook. 

(She gives him her hand, barrett 
crosses to the door and holds if 
open.) 

COOK. Good-bye, Miss Henrietta. 

HENRIETTA. I’ll SCO yOU OUt. 

(cook moves to the door, followed 

by HENRIETTA.) 
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COOK (to barbett). Your servant, 
sir. 

(bahrett returns his how in si- 
lence. COOK goes out and Hen- 
rietta is about to follow, barbett 
stays her with a gesture.) 

ibsnrietta. I am seeing Captain 
Cook to tlie door. 

BARRETT. The Servant will attend 
to that. (He closes the door, and, 
in silence, crosses to the fireplace 
and takes up his stand in front of 
it. When he speaks he looks 
straight before him) Your list of 

i jentlemen visitors appears to ho 
engthening, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH. This is the first time I 
have had the pleasure of meeting 
Captain Cook. 

BARRETT. Indeed. But I infer, from 
what I saw as I came into the mom, 
that Henrietta’s acquaintance is of 
somewhat longer standing? Or am 
I mistaken? 

HENRIETTA. I have known Captain 
Cook for some time now. 

BARRETT. Ah. Aiid sincc when has 
it been your custom to buckle on 
his accouti-emonts? 

HENRIETTA. I have never seen him 
in uniform before. 

BARRETT. And I think it improb- 
able that you will see him in uni- 
form, or ill mufti, very frequently 
in the future. 

HENRIETTA (in 0 Strained voice). 
Why? 

BARRETT (igiwHng tlio question). 
Again 1 may be mistaken, but I 


was under the impression, Eliza- 
beth, that notice should be given 
me before strangers visited you 
here. 

ELIZABETH. One Can hardly de- 
scribe a friend of George and Occy 
as a stranger. Papa, 

HENRIETTA. Is Captain Cook to be 
forbidden the house because I 
helped him on with his sword? 

BARRETT (tO ELIZABETH, ignoring 
HENRIETTA) . You received my let- 
ter? 

ELIZABETH. Yes. Papa. 

BARRETT. What has just happened 
fully confirms mo in the wisdom 
of my decision. This house is fast 
becoming a rendezvous for half 
London. I have neither lime nor 
inclination to find out whether all 
the persons visiting hero are de- 
sirable acquaintances for my chil- 
dren. Fortunately our new home is 
so far from town that your London 
friends are not likely to tioublc us 
—at least, during the winter. 

HENRIETTA (blanklu) . Our new 
home? . . . 

BARRETT (lo ELIZABETH). You have 
not told your sisters? 

ELIZABETH Aiabol knows. 

HENRIETTA. I don't Understand. 
Are we— are we leaving Wimpole 
Street? 

BAnnETT (without looking at Hen- 
rietta). I have taken a house at 
Bookhnm, in Surrey. And we move 
in on the Iwenly-second. 
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HENRIETTA. Why? 

rareett. I am not in the habit of 
accounting for my actions to any 
one-least of all, to my children. 

HENRIETTA. But One thing I have 
a right to ask you, Papa. If Captain 
Cook is to be forbidden to visit us, 
is it because you found him here 
in Ba’s room and saw me fastening 
on his sword? 

BARRETT (after a slight pause, look- 
ing fkedhj at her). I understood 
you to say that Captain Cook is 
George’s friend and Occy’s. 

HENRIETTA. Yes . . . and my 
friend too. 

BARRETT. Ah. 

insNRiETTA. Yes, and since it was 
I who suggested his seeing Ba, and 
I who asked him to show me how 
to buckle on his sword, it’s unjust 
to penalise him for 

ELIZABETH ( warninglij) ■ Henri- 
etta . . . 

BARRETT (tO HENRIETTA fo C sharp 

low voice). Come here. 

HENRIETTA (slic tdkcs 0 few steps 
towards him, and .speaks, a little 
breathlessly). Yes, Papa . , . ? 

BARRETT (looks at her steadily 
under lowered brows for a snoment, 
then points to the floor at his feet). 
Come here. (She goes I'ight tip to 
him, breathing quickly and fear- 
fully. He keeps his eyes fixed on her 
face. Then in a low, ominous voice) 
■^at is this fellow to you? 

HENRIETTA. I— I’ve told yOU. . • ■ 
He’s a friend of ours. 
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BARRETT. What is he to you? 

henwetta. A— a friend. . . . 
BARRETT. Is that all? 

HENRIETTA. Yes. 

barhett (suddenly grasping hef 
wrist, his voice like the crack of 0 
whip). You liarl 

ELIZABETH (sharply). Papal 

HENRIETTA (gospinglij) ■ Let raL 
gol 

BARRETT (tightening his grip)- 
What’s this man to you? Answer 
me. (She tries to free herself and 
cries out) Answer me. 

HENRIETTA. Oh, Papa . . . please 


BARnETT. Answer me. 

HENRIETTA. Oh, don’t . . . dont 


BARRETT. Aiiswer me. 

HENRIETTA (in fl Strangled ooice) 
He’s-he’s-oh, Papa, I love him — 

babkett. Ah . . . (between his 
teeth, seizing her other wrist and 
forcing her to her knees) ah-you- 

you-you (She gives a mj o) 

pain.) 

ELIZABETH (seizitlg BABBETT3 

onn). Let her go, Papal I wont 
have itl Let her go at once! 

(bABRETT flings HENRIETTA off. ShO 

collapses in a heap on the floor, 
sobbing, her face buried in her 
hands.) 
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bahhett [turning on Elizabeth). 
And you— you knew of this— filtli- 
iness? 

ELIZABETH. I’ve known for some 
lime that Henrietta loved Captain 
Cook, and I’ve given her all my 
sympathy. 

BAKnETT. You dare to tell me 

ELIZABETH. Yes. And I would have 
given her my help as well, if I had 
had il to give. 

BABBETT. I’ll deal with you later. 
[To HENRIETTA) Gct Up. 

HENRIETTA [suddenly clasping his 
knees and speaking in a voice of 
passionate entreaty). Oh, Papa, 
please listen to mo— please. I— I’m 
not a bad girl— I swear to you I’m 
not. I know I’ve deceived you— and 
I’m sorry— I’m sorry. . . . But I 
couldn't help it. I— I love him— wc 
love each other— and if you’d 
known you would have turned liim 
from the house. . . . Oh, can’t 
you understand— won’t you tiy to 
understand? . . . He’s poor— we 
don’t expect to he married yet— but 
he’s a good man— and il can’t be 
wrong to love him. Other women 
love— why must I be forbidden? I 
want love— I can’t live without love. 
Remember how you loved Mamma 
and how she loved you— and— and 
you’ll understand and pity me. . . . 

BARRETT [inexorably). Get up. 

HENRIETTA. Have pity on me. 
Papa. . . . 

BARRETT. Get up. [He forcibly 
loosens her hold of his knees, and 
she staggers lo her feet) Sit there, 
[He points to a chair. She drops 


into it, and sits listlessly with 
drooped head) How long has this 
been going on? (Henrietta says 
nothing) Do you hear me? How 
long have you been carrying on 
with this fellow? 

HENRIETTA. I— I’ve known him a 
little over a year. 

BARRETT. And you’ve been with 
him often? 

HENRIETTA. YeS. 

BARRETT. Alone? 

HENRIETTA. YeS. 

BARRETT. Where? 

HENRIETTA. We-I-I’ve met him in 
the Park, and— and 

Barrett. And— here? 

HENRIETTA. YeS, 

BARRETT. Hcic. And alone? (Hen- 
rietta is silent) Have you met him 
in tliis house alone? 

HENRIETTA. YeS. 

BARRETT. Sol Purlivc iinchastity 
imdci my own roof-and abetted 
liy one whom I believed to be 
wholly chaste and good. , . . 

HENRIETTA. No— 110 

ELIZABETH [fiercely). How dare 
you, Papal 

BARRETT. SilcnCcI [To HENRIETTA, 
his voice hard and cold as ice) 
Now attend to me. Something like 
this happened a year or Iwo ago, 
and I thought I had crushed the 
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devil in you then. I was wrong. It 
needed sterner measures than I had 
the courage to use. ... So now, 
unless I have your solemn word 
that you will neither see nor in any 
way communicate with this man 
again, you leave my house at once, 
as you are, with nothing hut the 
clothes you have on. In which case, 
you will be your own mistress, and 
can go to perdition any way you 
please. But of this you may be cer- 
tain. Once outside my doors you 
will never again be admitted, on 
any pretext whatever, so long as I 
live. I think by this time you have 
learnt that it’s not my habit to 
make idle threats, and lhat I never 
go back on my word. Very well. 
You have your choice. Take it. 

HENHiETTA (after an agonised men- 
tal struggle). Is it nothing to you 
that I— that I shall hate you for this 
to the end of my life? 

dauhett. Less than nothing. 

iiENBiETTA. But— but I must let 
Captain Cook loiow that 

BABiiETT. I will deal with Captain 
Cook. 

HENBiETTA (desperately). But 
Papa 

BABBETT. Will you give me your 
word neither to see nor to com- 
municate with this man again? 

tiENBiETTA (after a pause, in a 
dead voice). I— I .have no choice. 

BAiffiETT. Give me your Bible, Eliz- 
abeth. 

ELIZABETH. Why? 


BABBETT. I am not prepared to ac- 
cept your sister’s bare promise. But 
I think even she would hesitate to 
break an oath made with her hand 
resting on the Word of God. Give 
me your Bible. 

ELIZABETH. My Bible belonged to 
Mamma. I can’t have it used for 
such a pui'pose. 

BABBETT. Give me your Bible. 

ELIZABETH. No. 

BABBETT. You refuse? 

ELIZABETH. YeS. 

(babbett pulls the bell rope. A 
pause. No one speahs or moves. 
■WILSON enters.) 

BABBETT. I want you to go to my 
bedroom and fetch my Bible. Are 
your hands clean? 

WILSON (looking at her hands) . My 
hands, sir? 

BABBETT. Are they clean? 

■WILSON (with a touch of asperity). 
Yes, sir. I’ve fust been helping to 
bathe Flush. 

BABBETT. You Will find the Bible 
on die table beside my bed. 

WILSON. Very good, sir. 

(She goes out. All three are silent 
and motionless until she returns. 
WILSON reenters loiA babbett’s 
Bible. She gives it to him and goes 
.out.) 

babbett (to HENHIETTA, placing 
the Bible reverently on the table). 
Gome hei’e. (henbietta rises arid 
goes to the table) Place your hand 
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upon the Book. {She does so) Re- 
peat after me: "I give you my sol- 
emn word that I will neither see, 
nor have any communication with. 
Captain Cook again.” 

HENHiETTA (tn a tonelsss voice). 
1 give you my solemn word that I 
will neither see, nor have any com- 
munication with, Captain Cook 
again. 

BAHBETT. You will now go to your 
room and remain there until you 
have my permission to leave il. 
{Without a ward, hut with her 
head held high, henbeetta goes 
out. . . . Aper a pause) Have you 
anything to say to me, Elizabeth? 

ELIZABETH. No. 

BARBETT. Then I must leave you 
under my extreme displeasure. I 
shall not see you again, I can have 
nothing to do with you, until God 
has softened your heart, and you 
repent of your wickedness, and ask 
for His forgivene.ss, and . . . mine. 
{He takes his Bible and goes out. 
The moment he has closed the door 
ELIZABETH gcts up and pulls the 
bell rope. She does so with an air 
of decision. A pause, wilson en- 
ters.) 

ELIZABETH. Shut the door, please. 
{Impulsively) Wilson, are you my 
friend? 

WILSON {bewildered). Your . . , 
friend, Miss? 

ELIZABETH. Ycs, my friend. I am 
in dire need of friendship and help 
at the moment, 

WILSON. I— I don’t quite under- 
stand, Miss Ba. . . . But I’m that 


fond of you— I’d do anything to 
help you. 

ELIZABETH. You would? And I 
know I can trust you? 

WILSON. Yes, indeed. Miss, 

ELIZABETH. Wilson, next Saturday, 
I am going to marry Mr. Browning. 

WILSON {with a gasp). Marry ... I 

ELIZABETH. Hush. . . . YcS, Of 
course nobody in this house knows 
—and nobody must know. 

WILSON. Lor’, Miss, I should just 
think not indeed! 

ELIZABETH. We’rc to be married 
secretly at Mary-le-Bone Church. 
Will you come with me? 

WILSON. Me, Miss? Yes, Miss— and 
gladly. 

ELIZABETH. Directly afterwards I 
shall return here for a few days, 
and 

WILSON {in boundless amazement). 
Here! With Mr. Browning . . . 1 

ELIZABETH {with an hysterical 
laugh). No— no— no! Just alone with 
you. . . . Then, on the following 
Saturday, I shall join Mr. Brown- 
ing, and we’re going abroad. . . . 
We’re going to Italy. . . . Will 
you come with us? 

WILSON {in a whisper). To Italy 

. . . ? 

ELIZABETH. Yos. . . . Will you 
come with me? 

WILSON. Well, Miss, I can’t see ns 
how I can help myself. Not tliat I 
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hold with foreign parts— I don’t. 
But husband or no husband, you’d 
never get to Italy alive without me. 

ELIZABETH. Tlien you’U come? 
Then you’ll come! Oh, I am so 
glad! I’ll tell Mr. Browning— I’m 
writing to him now. And I shall 
want you to take the letter to the 


post at once. Go and put on your 
things— I’ll have finished by the 
time you’re ready. 

WILSON. Yes, Miss. 

(wiLSON goes out, and Elizabeth 
takes •pen and paper and staiis 
writing rapidly as the Scene 
closes.) 


ACT FIVE 


PAPA 
SCENE I 

ELIZABETH is kneeling beside Flush and fastening a lead on to his collar. 
She pats his head abstractedly, rises, and picks up a little heap of letters 
in their envelopes from the table, runs through them and places them on 
the mantelpiece. Then, with a shuddering sigh, she walks to the window, 
clasping and unclasping her hands in agitation. After standing at the 
window for a moment, she sighs again and returns to the mantelpiece, 
picks up the letters and replaces them one by one on the table. Her cloak 
and bonnet and gloves, etc., are on the bed. 

WILSON hurries into the room with two travelling rugs on her arm. 


WILSON. Oh, Miss Ba, I’m that 
sorry! In my flurry to get the lug- 
gage off to the railway station yes- 
terday I clean forgot to pack these 
nigs. And there was heaps of room 
in the cai-petbag. 

ELIZABETH. Never mind. 

WILSON (placing the rugs across 
the back of a chair). I do hope 
we haven’t forgotten nothing else. 

ELIZABETH. And if we have it won’t 
matter much. Mr. Browning in- 
sisted that we should travel as 
lightly as possible. We shaE be 
able to get all we need in Paris. 


WILSON. Lor’, Miss, it don’t seem 
possible we’ll be in Paris tomor- 
row! 

ELIZABETH. No. . . . (She con- 
sults her watch) Oh, how the time 
crawls! We’ve still an hour and a 
half of this dreadful waiting. . . , 
You’re sure, Wilson, they quite un- 
derstood at the Every stables ex- 
actly when, and where, the cab was 
to meet us? 

WILSON. Oh, yes, Miss, I was most 
particular to see that the young 
man took it aU down— the cab to 
be at the corner of Wimpole Street 
at ha’-past three punctui. It ifron’t 
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take us more than ten minutes to 
get to Hodgson’s Library— and then 
Mr, Browning will have us in his 
charge. {Her voice drops to a warm 
confideviial tone) Your husband. 
Miss Ba, dear . . , 

EUZABETH. Oh, hushi hush! Don’t 
brcadie that word here. 

WILSON. But, Miss Ba 

ELiZABETii. I’m foolishly nervous, 
but I can’t help it. The very walls 
seem to be listening. There is no 
one in the house, t know, exeept 
Miss Henrietta— and she should 
have gone out by now. Still 

WILSON. Miss Henrietta was putting 
on her bonnet as I came along the 
passage. 

ELEABETir. Oil, Wilsoii, it’s impos- 
sible to believe tliat in little more 
than an hour I shall have left this 
room, never, in all likelihood, to 
see it again. . . . 

WILSON. And glad you’ll be to see 
the last of it, I’m sure. Miss Ba. 

ELIZABETH. Yes— and no. . . . I’ve 
been very miserable here, and very 
happy. , . . Oh, I wish it were 
lime to go! This waiting is killing 
me! 

WILSON. Have you finished writing 
your letters. Miss? 

ELIZABETH (olmost hysterically). 
Yes. Yes. I’ve written to them all to 
tell them what I’ve done and to 
wish them good-bye. I’ve just been 
reading over my letter to Mr. Bar- 
rett to see if there was something 
I could add— something— anything. 
But I can't think— I can’t think, 


WILSON. Least said, soonest 
mended. Miss. {With a chuckling 
laugh) Oh, Miss Ba, I know I 
shouldn’t say such things— but 
there’s a lot I’d give to be here 
tonight when the Master reads 
your letter and knows you've been 
a married lady for almost a 
week. . . . 

ELIZABETH {quickltj) . Don’t, Wil- 
son, don’ll 'The very thought ter- 
rifies me! I can see his face— I can 
hear his voice, . . , Thank God, 
we shall be miles and miles away. 

. . . {She looks at her watch) An 
hour and twenty minutes still. Will 
time never pass? 

WILSON {ajier a pause) . Wliy don’t 
you write some po’try, Miss? 

ELIZABETH {dumbfounded) , Po- 
etry . . . ? 

WILSON. Yes, Miss. That 'ud make 
the time pass nicely, I’m sure. 
(ELIZABETH breaks into rather hys- 
terical laughter, henbietta enters 
in her shawl and bonnet. She has 
a letter in her hand. Elizabeth 
abruptly stops laughing and looks 
at her with frightened eyes.) 

ELIZABETH {hastily turning her let- 
ters on to their faces) . I— I thought 
you had gone out. 

HENBIETTA. Wilson, I Want to speak 
to Miss Ba. 

WILSON. Yes, Miss. {She goes out.) 

HENBIETTA. I was just going when 
I ran into a messenger at the door. 
He brought this letter. It's for you 

ELIZABETH {anxiously, reaching out 
her hand). For me? 
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kenhietta (retaining the letter). 
Yes, But it’s in— in his hand-writing. 

ELIZABETH. Captain Cook’sP 

HENRIETTA. Yes. 

ELIZABETH. Open it, deal-. 

HENRIETTA (tears open the letter 
and reads), "Dear Miss Barrett, I 
know I am doing very wrong in 
drawing you once again into my, 
and Henrietta's, affairs. But the 
matter is so urgent I am sure you 
will forgioe me. My regiment has 
been ordered to Somerset at short 
notice— and I must positively see 
Henrietta before I go. If I wrote 
to her direct, my letter would cer- 
tainly be read by Mr. Barrett. I 
understand he opens all her corre- 
spondence. Hence my trespass on 
your kindness. Will you please give 
Henrietta the enclosed letter, and 
believe me your grateful and obe- 
dient servant, Surtees Cook,” . . . 
Somerset . . . (She drops the let- 
ter, opens the enclosure and reads 
it eagerly. Elizabeth picks up the 
letter arid tears it into little pieces) 
What is the Ume? 

ELIZABETH. A quarter past two. 

HENRIETTA (in a low, teuse voice). 
You remember Papa threatened to 
turn me out of the house unless I 
swore on the Bible not to writo to 
or see Surtees? 

ELIZABETH. YcS. 

HENRIETTA (defiantly). Well, Pm 
going to break that "Bible oath” 
today. 

ELIZABETH (quietly). Are you, 
dear? 


HENRIETTA (more defiantly still). 
Yes— and I shall gloiy in breaking 
it! Surtees says he’ll be at— never 
mind where!— between four and six 
— tlie only free time he has— every 
day until he leaves next Wednes- 
day. We shall all have loft here on 
Monday: so I must meet him either 
today or tomorrow. I shall meet 
him both days. And if Papa asks 
me where I have been— I shall go 
out of my way to lie to him as often 
and as gi-ossly as I can. 

ELIZABETH (quietly). I see. Why 
do you tell me all this? 

HENRIETTA (belligerently) . Be- 
cause I want you to say that I’m 
a wicked, deceitful, perjured, loose 
woman, so that T can fling the 
words back in your face! (Sud- 
denly throws her arms round Eliz- 
abeth) Oh, Ba, darling, forgive 
me! I’m not myself these days. I 
am all love and hate-and I don’t 
know which is the worse tor- 
ture. . . . 

ELIZABETH (with passionate ten- 
derness). My dear, my dear, you 
think I don’t understand! Oh, but 
I do! I do! And I feel for you and 
pity you with all my heart! ... I 
can do nothing to help you. I 
daren’t even advise you. . . . But 
never lose hope— never lose courage 
—never— 

( WILSON flashes into the room. She 
is in a state of uncontrolled agita- 
tion.) 

WILSON (gaspingly). Oh, Miss Ba 
—Miss Ba . . . 1 

(Both sisters stare at her, Henri- 
etta astonished, Elizabeth in ter- 
ror.) 

ELIZABETH. What is it, Wilson? (To 
Henrietta) Shut the door. 
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WILSON. The Master, Miss! He- 
be’s just come in. . . . 

ELIZABETH (in 0 whisper) . Papa. 

WILSON. Yes— just this minute. . . . 
He must ’ave ’card— some one must 
have told him 

ELIZABETH. Be quict. 

iiENiuETTA (to/io luis been looking 
in bewilderment from one to the 
other). But Ba, what on earth is 
the matter? 

ELIZABETH. Nothing. Nothing. It’s— 
it’s only that Papa hasn’t been to 
SCO me for ten clays now— ever .since 

—you remember ? And— and 

scenes of forgivencs.s arc always 
trying. ... (To wilson, sharply) 
Put away ray hat and cloak. Quick. 
(wilson docs so.) 

HENBiETTA I don’t believe that’s 
all. You’re as white as a sheet. 
What did Wilson mean? Ba, is 
ilioro anything I can 

ELIZABETH (soplij. Intensely). No, 
no, no! Don't speak— don’t ask me 
anything. . . . You know nothing 
—you understand?—nolliing— noth- 
ing. 

HENBIETTA. Bul 

ELIZABETH. No. (To WILSON) 
Those rugs . . . (wilson picks 
them tip. There is a knock at the 
door. WII.SON gasps. Elizabeth 
speaks in a whisper) Como in. (She 
clears her throat, then louder) 
Come in. (babbett enters. They 
are all standing in tense attitudes. 
elizabetti commands her voice) 
Tou’re home early. Papa. . . . 


(babbett, without replying, looks 
at each of the three in turn; then 
crosses to the fireplace, wilson, 
obviously terror-.siricken, slips out 
of the room, the rugs over her 
arm.) 

babbett (to ELIZABETH). Whal’s 
the matter with that girl? 

ELIZABETH. Wilson? 

BABBETT. Ycs. . . . And with you? 

ELIZABETH. Nothing, Papa. . . . 

BAUBETT (aper staring hroodingly 
at her for a moment, he turns to 
IIENIUETTA ). Where have you 
been? 

iiENBiFTTA. Nowherc. 

BABBETT. Where are you going? 

HENBIETTA. To tea With Aunt Hed- 
ley. 

BABBETT. Is that the truth? 
HENMETTA. YeS. 

BABBETT. You remember your oatii: 
HENBIETTA. Yes. 

BABBETT. Have you kept it? 
IIENIUETTA. Yes. 

BAHUETT. Alc you going to keep it? 
IIENIUETTA. Yes. 

BABBETT (fl/icr Staring at her for a 
moment). I want to speak to your 
sister. You can go. (Without a 
glance at either of them, henbi- 
ETTA goes out. ELIZABETH SftS per- 
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fectly still, waiting, babhett walks 
to the window; then turns and goes 
up to her) Do you know why I am 
back so early? 

ELIZABETH (tn fl whisper) . No, 
Papa. 

BAHBETT (in fl low, intense voice). 
Because I could bear it no longer. 

, . . It’s ten days since last I saw 
you. . . . 

ELIZABETH. Am I to blame for that, 
Papa? 

babhett (with restrained fury). 
You dare to ask me such a ques- 
tion? Weren’t you a party in your 
sister’s shameless conduct? Haven’t 
you encouraged her? Haven’t you 
helped her? Haven’t you defended 
heiT And did you expect to go scot- 
free of my displeasm-e? (Stopping 
himself with a violent gesture) I’ve 
not come to speak about that-but 
to put it behind me— to forget it— 
to forget it. ... I wonder, my 
child, have you been half so miser- 
able tliese last ten days as your 
father? 

ELIZABETH. Miserable, Papa? 

BABBETT. Do you suppose I’m 
happy when I’m bitterly estranged 
from all I love in die world? Do 
you know that night after night I 
had to call up all my will power 
to hold me from coming here to 
forgive you? 

ELIZABETH. Papa 

BABBETT. All my will power, I tell 
you— all my sense of duty and right 
and justice. . . . But today I 
could bear it no longer. The want 
of vour face and your voice became 


a torment. I had to come. I am not 
so strong as they think me. I had 
to come. And I despise myself for 
coming— despise myself— hate my- 
self. . . . 

ELIZABETH. No— nol (Suddenly 
rises and puts her hands on his 
shoulders) Oh, Papa, can’t you see, 
won’t you ever see, that strength 
may be weakness, and your sense 
of justice and right and duty all 
mistaken and wrong? 

BABBETT (hoorsely, taking her 
hands from his shoulders). Mistaken 
and wrong? What do you mean? 

. , . (Quickly stopping her from 
speaking) No, be silent. Don’t 
answer me. . . . Mistaken and 
wrong? You don’t know what 
you’re saying. 

ELiZABETii. If you’ll Only listen to 
me, Papa, I — 

BABBETT. No. 

ELIZABETH. But, Papa 

BABHETT. No. (He movBS to the 
window and stands there, his face 
half averted from her. A pause. lie 
turns) If there were even a vestige 
of truth in what you say, my whole 
life would be a hideous mockeiy. 
For always— through all misfortunes 
and miseries— I’ve been upheld by 
knowing, beyond a doubt, what 
was right, and doing it unflinch- 
ingly, however bitter the conse- 
quences. . . . And bitter they’ve 
been— how bitter, only God knowsi 
It’s been my heavy cross that those 
whom I was given to guide and 
rule have always fought against the 
right that I knew to be tlie right— 
and was in duty bound to impose 
upon them, . , . Even you. Even 
your mother. 
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ELIZABETH (in o whisper). My 
mother? 

bahbett. Yes, your mother. . . . 
But not at first. . . . You— you, my 
eldest child, were born of love and 
only love. . . . But the others— 
long before they came the rift 
had begun to open between your 
mother and me. Not that she over 
opposed me— never once. Or put 
into words what she felt. She was 
silent and dutiful and obedient. 
But love died out— and fear took 
its place— fear. . . . 

ELiZABETti (Jiatphj) . No! No! 

BArtRETT. And all because I saw 
the right— and did it. 

liLizABETii (in a low voice, staring 
before her). Oh . . . oh, dear 
God, what she must have suffered. 

BARWETT. she? — She? . . . And 
what of me? What of me? 

ELTZABETii. You? . . . Oh, Papa, 
then you— you still loved her— after 
her love for you had died? 

darbett (in a muffled voice, look- 
ing aside). Love? . . . Wlrat’s 
love? . . . She was my wife. . . . 
You— you don’t uirdcrstand. . . . 

ELIZABETH (ill fl horrified whis- 
per) .' And all those children . . . 
born in fear. . . . Oh, it’s horrible 
—it’s horrible— it’s horrible. . . . 
(With a shuddering sob, she covers 
her face with her hands.) 

BABBETT (oghost and embar- 
rassed). Ba, my dear— don’t- don’t 
. . . I— 1 shouldn’t have spoken— 
I shouldn’t have told you all that. 
. . Forget it, child. . . . (He 


goes up to her) Take your hands 
from your face. . . . (He gently 
touches her wrists. She starts away 
from him, looking at him with 
wide, fiightened eyes) Don’t look 
at me lilce that. (In a low, thick 
voice, averting his eyes) You don’t 
understand. How should you? You 
know nothing ol the brutal tyranny 
of— passion, and how even the 
strongest and best are driven by it 
to hell. Would you have abetted 
yom‘ sister in her 

ELIZABETH (fiei'cely). Henrietta’s 
love— how dare you speak of it in 
the same breath as 

BABBETT (brutally). Her love? You 
ignorant little fooU What do you 
know of love? Love! The lust of 
the eye- the lowest urge of the 
body 

ELIZABETH (spiiugiug to Her feet). 
I won’t listen to you! 

BABBETT (sBiziug hor wrist and 
forcing her back to her seat). Yoir 
must— you shall! It’s time a little 
reality were brought into your 
dream of life. Do you suppose I 
should have guarded my horrse like 
a dragon from this so-called love if 
I hadn’t known, from my own life, 
all it entails of cruelty and loathing 
and degradation and remorse? . . . 
(lie pulls hiimelf together) With 
the help of God, arrd through years 
ol tormenting abstinence, I Stran- 
gled it in myself. And so long as I 
have breath in iny body. I’ll keep 
it away Irom those I was given to 
protect and caro for. You under- 
stand me? 

ELIZABETH (in tt IpW VoiCB, lookiug 
him full in the face). Yes-I under- 
stand you ... I understand you. 
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bahhett. Very well. (A pause. 
ELIZABETH sits quite still, looking 
before her. When he speaks again 
his voice has changed) This has 
been a hateful necessity. I had to 
spealr— plainly— lest your veiy inno- 
cence should smirch the purity I 
am utterly resolved to maintain in 
my home. . . . And because I feel 
that you acted in innocence and 
ignorance, I— I forgive you freely, 
my child. . . . We must turn over 
this ugly page— and forget what 
was on it. . . . (lie takes her 
hand) You’re— cold as ice. . . . 
Why are you trembling? 

ELIZABETH (drawing her hand from 
his). I shall never forget what you 
have said. 

BABBETT. Never forget- but ^And 

yet, perhaps that’s as well. . . . 
(With sudden urgeiictj) But, for 
God’s sake, my darling, don’t let 
this raise any further barrier be- 
tween usl I’ve told you how all 
these past months I’ve seemed to 
feel you slipping little by little 
away from mo. . . . Your love is 
all I have left to me in the world. 

ELIZABETH. You had Mamma’s love 
once. You might have had the love 
of all your children. 

BABBETT. Yes, if I’d played the 
coward’s part, and taken the easier 
way, and shirked my duty. I’d 
rather be haled by the whole world 
than gain love like that. 

ELIZABETH (in 0 broken voice). 
Oh, Papa, you— you don’t know 
how I pity you. . . . 

BABBETT (roughly) . Pity? I don’t 
want your pity. . . . But if I 
should ever lose you or your 


love — (He seizes her unwilling 
hands) My darling, next week we 
shall have left this house, and I 
hope we shall never return here. 
I’ve grown to loathe it. In our new 
home we shall draw close to each 
other again. There will be little to 
distract you in the counhy— nothing 
and no one to come between us. 
(He draws her stiffening form into 
his arms) My child, my dai-ling, 
you want me to be happy. The only 
happiness I shall ever know is all 
yours to give or take. You must 
look up to me, and depend on mo, 
and lean on me. You must share 
yoiu thoughts with me, your hopes, 
your fears, your prayers. I want all 
your heart and all your soul. . . . 
(He holds her passionately close; 
she leans away from him, her face 
drawn with fear and pain.) 

ELIZABETH (sohhinglij) . I can’t 
bear it— I can’t bear any more. . . . 
Let me go. Papa— please let me 
go. . . . 

(He loosens his embrace, and she 
falls away from him, her arm cov~ 
ering her face. He rises and bends 
over her.) 

BABBETT. Foi'give me, dear. I’ve 
said too much. I was carried away. 
I’ll leave you now. 

ELIZABETH (tji a whisper). Please 


BABBETT. Shall I see you again to- 
night? 

ELIZABETH (os before). Not to- 
night. . . . 

BABBETT. I shall pray for you. 

ELIZABETH (half to Jterself) . Pray 
for me? . . . Tooiglrt. . , . (She 
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turns and looks up at Mm) Yes, 
pray for me tonight— if you will. 
. . . (He kisses her forehead 
gently, and goes out. She sits for a 
moment looking before her, and 
then, with frightened eyes, round 
the room. She whispers) I must go 
at once— I must go— I must go. . . . 
(She gets up quickly, and fetches 
her cloak and bonnet from the 
wardrobe, wixson enters, stealthily 
and hurriedly, the rugs on her 
arm.) 

mnsoN. He’s gone to the study. 

ELIZABETH (putting on her bon- 
net). Wo must go. Now. At once. 

WILSON. But, Miss Ba 

ELIZABETH. At once. Help me on 
with my cloak. 

WILSON (doing so). But the cab 
won’t be there yet— not for an hour. 
Besides 

ELIZABETH. Then wo must walk 
about llie streets. I can’t stay here 
any longer. I’m frightened. I’m 
frightened. Fetch your cloak and 
bonnet. 

WILSON. Walk about the stieets. 
Miss? You can’t— you can’t. Besides 
—the Master’s at homo. He may see 
us leaving. For God’s sake. Miss 

ELIZABETH. Where did I put those 
letters? Ah, here. . , . (Spreading 
them out on the table) Fetch your 
cloak and bonnet. Quick. 

WILSON. But if he saw us leav- 
ing — 

ELIZABETH, We mnst chance that. 
WILSON. But, Miss Ba 


ELIZABETH. He can’t stop me. I 
don’t belong to him any more. I 
belong to my husband, Papa can 
kill me. But he can’t stop mo. 

WILSON. I daren’t. Miss, I daren't. 

ELIZABETH. Then I must go alone, 

WILSON. You can’t do that. 

ELIZABETH (with Compelling ear- 
nestness). Wilson, things have 
passed between my father and me 
which force me to leave this house 
at once. Until today I didn’t realise 

S uite how unforgivably I have been 
riven to deceive him. Until today 
—I’ve never really known him. He*s 
not like other men. Pie’s— dreadfully 
different. . , . I— I can’t say any 
more. ... If you want to draw 
back you need never reproach 
yourself, 'fliis, after all, is no affair 
of yours, But I must go now. 

WILSON. I’ll fetch my cloak and 
bonnet at once, Miss. (Elizabeth 
puts her arm round wil.son's neck 
and kisses her) Oh, Miss Ba . . . 
(WILSON goes out quickly, ieuvza- 
BETH spreads the letters on the 
table. Then, from a ribbon on 
which it is hung, she draws her 
wedding ring from her bosom. She 
slips it on to her fi7igor; looks at it 
for a moment; then pulls on her 
gloves. WILSON reenters, softly and 
quickly, in cloiiJc and bonnet.) 

ELIZABETH. I am quilc ready. You 
take the rugs, WiLon. I had better 
carry Flush. 

WILSON (breathlessly). Yes, Miss. 

ELIZABETH, And now slip down- 
staii's and see whether the study 
door is shut. 
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\viLSON. Yes, Miss. 

(WILSON goes out, leaving the door 
open. ELIZABETH pi'cfcs Up FLUSH, 
and stands with him under her 
arm, and looks round the room with 
an indescribahle expression on her 
face. WILSON reenters.) 


WILSON (in a whisper). The doorV 
shut— and all’s quiet. 

ELIZABETH. Very well. (She passes 
out, and wilson follows, closing 
the door soply after her. For a mo- 
ment the room .stands empty. Then 
the Scene slowly closes.) 


SCENE II 


The curtain rises on the still empty room. An hour or two has elapsed 
The sky, seen through the window, is full of colour from the afterglow 
A pause, ababel enters. 


AH.iBEL (or) entering). Ba, dear, I 

want (She realises the room's 

emptiness and stares bewildered 
around her, Her eyes light on the 
letters Elizabeth has left. Leaving 
the door open, she goes to the table 
and looks at them. She picks up a 
letter, and whispers, visibly agi- 
tated) For me. . . . What can it 
mean . . . ? (She tears open the 
letter, and reads it with little gasp- 
ing exclamations) Oh ... I No, 
no ... I Married ... I No . . . ! 
Oh ... Oh ... I 
(She looks up from the letter, her 
face transformed with terror and 
excrement; then suddenly sits back 
on the sofa and goes into shrieks 
and peals of hysterical laughter. 
The noise is appalling. After a mo- 
ment there are voices, and steps 
outside, and geobge, ciiables, and 
OCTAVIUS enter almost simultane- 
ously. GEOBGE is dressed for din- 
ner; but the other two have not yet 
finished their toilet.) 

GEOBGE. Arabel! 

CHARLES. For God’s sakel 


GEOBGE. Arabell What on earth — 

OCTAVIUS. High-strikesI B-by Jovel 
(arabel laughs on.) 

GEORGE (taking one of her hand*, 
and slapping it). Stop that, Arabell 
Stop it at Once I 

ababel (half gasping, half shriek- 
ing). Married— gone— married— gone 

(She goes into another wild 

peal of laughter.) 

GEORGE. Be quietl (Slaps her hand 
again) Fetch some water some 
one . . . 

OCTAVIUS. Eau-de-Cologne . . . 
(ALFRED, SEPTIMUS, and HENBY, 

two of them dressed, the other 
without coat and collar, enter hur- 
riedly.) 

ALFRED. What’s the matter? 

henry. Is Ba ill? Arabell 

ababel (gaspingly). She’s married 
—she’s gone— married— gone . . . 
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(HENRIETTA enters In her cloak 
and bonnet. She stands for a mo~ 
ment, wide-eyed, taking in the 
scene) Married and gone—Married 
and gone. . . . 

{She moans and sobs. Realisation 
begins to dawn on the brothers.) 

CHARLES. What does she mean? 
Wheic’s Ba? 

SEPTIMUS. Married and gone— she’s 
mad I 

GEORGE (taking ARABEL btj the 
shoulder) . Arabcl— whal do you 
mean? 

OCTAVIUS. Maii'ied ... I 
(HENRIETTA suddenly pushes them 
aside, seises ARAnKL by the shoul- 
ders and oigorousltj shakes her. ) 

HENRIETTA. Aiabell Arabell Pull 
yourseir together at oncel , . . 
Wliere’s Ba? . . . Answer met 
. . . Where’s Ba? 

ababel (gaspingly). She— she’s m- 
m-maniod Mr. Robert Brown* 
ing. . , . 

HENRIETTA (//» G whisper) . Mar- 
ried . , . 

(Consternation among the brothers 
and amazed exclamations;— “Id ar- 
riedt” — “Marriedl” — “It cunt be 
truer’— “Robert Browningr—“Good 
God!” . . .) 

HENRIETTA (fO ARABEL, wllO is still 
sobbing). Where is she? 

ARABEL. She— she’s gone. . . . 
Those letters — She’s written to— 
to all of us. . . . Sho— she’s gone. 
, . , (ocTAVlvs has pounced on the 
letters.) 


OCTAVIUS. F-for you. (Hands a 
letter to Henrietta. She tears it 
open and reads) George— Hem-y— 
Alfred— Soptimus—Charles. 

(He hands them each a letter 
which is quickly torn open and read 
with muttered exclamations;— 
“Good Godr—“Iinpossibler—“Mar- 
riedt”—“A week ago—”) 

GEORGE. Yes, she was manied last 
Satiu’day. 

OCTAVIUS (holding up a letter). 
And this letter is for P-papa. 

(A frightened silence falls on them. 
Only HENRIETTA looks before her 
with an inscrutable smile on her 
face.) 

ARABEL (in a shuddering whisper). 
P-P-papa. . . . 

SEPTIMUS. Is he in? 

GEORGE. Dressing for dinner. 

OCTAVIUS. What’.s to bo d-done? 

HENRY. Some one must give him 
Ba’.s letter. 

HENRIETTA (iu £i clour volcc) . Let 
mo. I should love to. 

ARABEL (in a terrified whisper). 
Oh, hush-hush . . . 

(She points tremblingly to the door. 
They all hold their breath. In the 
pause one hears the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. Then barhett, 
in evening dro.ss, appears on the 
threshold. He looks at his assem- 
bled family in stern amazement. 
No one stirs.) 

BARRETT. What is the moaning of 
this? (No one stirs or replies) Who 
was making tliat hideous noise just 
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now? (No one stirs or replies) Why 
aie you gentlemen half-dressed? 
(No one stirs or replies. A pause. 
Then shurphj) Whore is Elizabeth? 
(A silence. He passes into the room. 
With a stifled cry, akadel rises and 
clings on to iienbtetta’s arm) Do 
you hear me? ... (To iienbi- 
etta) Where is your sister? 

heniuetta (freeing herself from 
ahabel and picking up the letter). 
She left you this letter. 

BAHBETT (wUhoiit touching it, in 
a low voice, his face becoming a 
mask) . 'Leh me. . . . What do you 
moan? 

IIENBIETTA. She left letters for all 
of us. This is yours. 

(II is eyes fixed on her face, he 
slowly takes the letter from her. 
He is about to open it when she 
suddenly seizes his arm. . . . Pas- 
sionately, entreaiingly) You must 
forgive her, Papa— you must forgive 
her— not for her sake— but for yoursi 
I thought I hated you, but I don’t. 
I pity you— I pity you. . . . And 
if you’ve any pity for yomself— 
forgive her. . . . 

(He looks at her steadily for a mo- 
ment; then puts her away from 
him. He opens and reads the letter. 
Nothing but his quickened breath- 
ing betrays the fury of emotions 
seething in him. His face, when at 
last he raises it from the letter, is 
a while mask. He stands motion- 
less, staling before him and me- 
chanically folding and refolding the 
letter. He turns and walks to the 
window, and his gait somehow 


gives the impression that he is 
blind. He throws open the window 
and stands in front of it with his 
back to the room and his hands 
clasped behind him, grasping the 
letter. The movement of his shoul- 
ders shows that he is breathing 
quickly and heavily. No one stirs.) 

BABRETT (half to himself, turning 
from the window). Yes— yes. . . . 
Her dog. ... (A smile of inde- 
scribable ugliness flickers across his 
face) Yes— I’ll have her dog, . . . 
Octavius. 

OCTAVIUS. Sir? 

BARRETT. Her dog must bo de- 
stroyed. At once. 

HENRIETTA. Blit 

BARRETT (slightly raising his 
voice). You will tAe it to me vet 
—tonight. . . . You understand 
me? . . . Tonight. (A pause) 
You understand me? 

OCTAVIUS (desperately). I really 
d-don’t see what the p-poor little 
beast has d-done to 

BARRETT (ominousltj) . You under- 
stand me? 

HENRIETTA (vainhj trying to con- 
trol the triumph in her voice). In 
her letter to me Ba writes that she 
has taken Flush with her. . . . 

(A silence, barrett stands per- 
fectly still, staring straight before 
him and mechanically tearing Eliz- 
abeth’s letter into little pieces, 
which drop to his feet.) 
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ACT ONE 


Living room of the Chatfield country home, after dinner. 
rotm WOMEN discovered .sitting and talking. 

MISS MOCKRiDGE (seated chair Left Betty and Robert and I are here- 
of table lighting cigarette). And and the single ones, Olwcn and 
what do you say this novel is Stanton, are in the city o£Bce. 
called? 

OLWEM. And come hack here every 
OLWEN (seated down Left). The time there’s die smallest excuse. 
Sleeping Dog. Only I haven’t the luck to have as 

many excuses as Charles Stanton 
MISS MOCKRIDGE. The Sleeping has. But I do my best. 

Dog. I must remember that. When 

will you publish it? miss mockbidce. I’m sure you do. 

So would I. (To OLWEN ) Miss rod, 
OLWEN. Next spring, I suppose. I think you ought to marry Mr. 

Stanton, (olwen laughs. To the 
MISS MOCKRIDGE. I must look out Other two) Don’t you think she 
for it. ought to marry Mr. Stanton? 

OLWEN. We’ll send you a copy. If olwen. Oh? Why shuld I? 
you’re here when it comes out. I’ll 

give you a ring about it. betty (seated Left arm of chair 

Right of table). I didn’t know you 
MISS MOCKRIDGE. Oh, of course were a match-maker. Miss Mock- 
you’re in the city office now. ridge. 

OLWEN. Yes, I am. Though I still miss mockridge. I’m not. In the 
come -up here as often as I can. ordinary way, I consider it a dis- 
gusting business. Bu;t'I 'Mke-^feings- 

Mtts MOCKRIDGE. You know you -symmetrical. I like a neat pattern, 
people make such an intimate little And you sec, if you married Mr. 
group that you confuse me. I can’t Stanton, that worJd complete the 
make out who’s here and who’s in pattern here. Then you’d have your 
(he city office. thiee directors, and also three pairs 

of adoring husbands and wives. 

EREDA (seated chair Right of table 

smoking cigarette) . It’s very, simple, freda. I must say die adoring hus- 
It’s so ai-ranged now that^^e mar- bands don’t seem in a hurry to join 
Tied onc!!— my brother Gordon and their wives tonight. 
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BETTY (turning head Right) . Aren’t 
they pigs! What’s keeping them? 

FnEDA. Well, I think I know one 
thing that’s keeping them. Robert 
has just acqxiirccl some old brandy 
tliat bo’s terribly proud of (sudden 
hurst of laughter from men off), 
and I suppose they’re sampling 
that. 

MISS MOCKKiDGE. They’re probably 
laughing at something very im- 
proper. 

BETTY. No. I know them. It’s just 
gossip. Mon like gossip. 

FiiEDA. Of course they do. 

OLWEN. Well, why shouldn’t they? 

Mfcs ^tocKlUJX!E. Exactly. Why 
shouldn’t they? People who don t 
like gossip aion’t interested in their 
fellow croaluros. So I in.si3t upon 
my threo publishers gossiping. 

BETTY. Yes, but they always say it’s 
business. I don’t mind Gordon 
drinking Robert’s old brandy— and 
1 don’t mind him gossiping. But I 
do object to him coming in— as he 
will, you’ll see— looking very impor- 
tant and protending he knows all 
the secrets of the publishing busi- 
ness. 

PKEDA. Well, Betty, you may know 
Gordon better than I do, but even 
if he is your husband, he’s my 
brother and I’ve knoiVn him long 
enough to realise he has to look 
important now and again about 
something rather absurd. 

MISS MOCKBiDGE. I hopo you don’t 
mean by that, Mrs. Cnatfleld, that 
you think the publishing business 


absurd. As a woman who gels her 
living through it, I protest. 

OLWEN. And as another woman 
who also gets her living by it— 
though in a humbler capacity— I 
also protest. 

MISS MOCKniDCE. Meanwhile, I’m 
almost prepared to marry Mr. Stan- 
ton myself to be one of your 
charmed circle hero. What a snug 
little group you arel 

Fbeda. Are we? 

MISS MOCKRroGE. Well, aren’t you? 

fueda. Snug little group! How 
awful. 

MISS MOCKBIDGE. Not awful at all. 
I think it’s charming. 

FBEDA. It sounds disgusting. 

BEtTY. Yes, like Dickens or a 
Christmas card. 

MISS MOCKniDCE. And very nice 
things to be like, too, let me tell 
you. In those days almost too good 
to be true. 

BETTY. Oh, why should it be? 

OLWEN. I didn’t know yon were 
such a pessimist. Miss Mockridge. 

MKS MOCKRIDGE. Didn’t you? Then 
you don’t read the reviews of my 
books— and you ought to, you know, 
being an employee of my pub- 
lishers. -I’ shall-ceraplain' of-Ahat-to 
my tlu'oo directors-when they cOme 
«ar Certainly I’m a pessimist. I’m 
an intelligent wohnaii. (Snufjiviigl 
But I didrA' medfOrdti ,lliat way, of 
course. I think it’s wonderful here 
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FBEDA. it is rather nice here. WeVe 
been lucky. 

OLWEN. It’s enchanting. I hate to 
leave it. 

Mtss MOCioiiDGE. I’m sure you do. 
It must be comforting to be all so 
settled. 

FEEDA. Quite the cosy little nest! 

BETTY. Oh, tallcing about nests! 
What about that white bird that 
comes into your garden nearly 
every night? (Rising) Do you sup- 
pose we might sec it now? 

FREDA (rising). We might try. It 
usually comes about this time. Per- 
haps we might get a glimpse of it. 
(Crosses up to Right side of win- 
dow) That is, if it’s condescending 
to visit us tonight. 

M(ss MocKHiDGE (rising). That 
-sounds interesting. (Crosses up to 
window Centre) What docs it look 
lil-ce? 

FREDA (pulling curtains open). I 
suppose it’s a white owl. But it 
looks like the ghost of a bird. 

( OLWEN rises and crosses up to 
window.) 

MISS MOCXRIDGE. PIow cxciting! 

BETTY. I can’t see anything at all. 

FREDA (crosses Right to light 
switch). Just a second, I’ll turn out 
tlie lights, (FREDA switches off the 
lights and the stage is in complete 
darkness, except for the moonlight 
which silhouettes the four women 
against the window, and a light 
from the hall coming through the 
half-open door up Right. After a 
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moment’s pause there is the sound 
of a revolver shot off stage Right. 
BETTY gives a sharp little scream. 
Startled exclamations fromthe other 
three women, fheda advances to- 
ward the door) Robert, Robert, 
what was tliat! (Pause) ROB- 
ERTIII 

ROBERT’S VOICE (off Right). It’s all 
right. I was showing them my gun 
and took a crack at a flower pot. 
(freda switches on the lights.) 

Gordon’s voice (off Right). Pretty 
good shot. . . . 

Robert’s voice. And what’s more 
I hit it! 

Stanton’s voice (off Right). Pretty 
luclcy I’ll say. . . . 

Robert’s voice. We’ll be in in a 
minute! 

FREDA. I should hope so. Those 
idiots firing Robert’s revolver out 
of the window! 

(Crosses Left. When the lights go 
up, BETTY is discovered Ri^it Cen- 
tre.) 

BETTY (crosses down to below 
couch). You ought to take it away 
from him. They nearly frightened 
the life out of me. 

(miss MOCKHIDGE o-bove chair 
Right. Moves down and sits as 
Betty speaks.) 

FREDA (crosses Left), There’s no 
chance cf seeing our bird now. 
If it was there, it must have cleared 
out pretty quickly. 

BETTY. I should say so— after all 
,tl»at racket. (Sits on sofa Right.) 
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OLWEN {Left chair Left of table, 
mooes doitm below chair Left of 
table). Perhaps it will come back 
later. (Sits.) 

KREDA {crosses dowti Left between 
piano and chair Left of table). No, 
HO, I hardly think so. I’ve never 
cunght sight o£ it much after ten. 

MISS MOCKuiDGE. I suppose you all 
miss your brother-in-law. He used 
to be ur» here with you too, didn’t 
he? 

FREDA {stopping Left of chair Left 
of table and turning Right). You 
mean Robert’s brother, Maitin? 

MISS MOCKUIDGE. YcS. 

FiiKDA {crosses down Right). What 
made you think of Martin just 
then? 

MISS MOCKUIDGE. Well, I don’t 
quite know. He just came into iny 
head, I suppose. 

FHEDA {sits Right end settee). It 
must have been the shot. 

MISS MOCKUIDGE. Oh, surely not. I 
was away at dio time and never 
quite understood what happened. 
Something rather dreadful, wasn’t 
it? I’m soiTy if I— 

FREDA. No. It’s all right. It was 
very disti'cssing for us at the time, 
but it’s done with now. Martin shot 
himself. It, happened a year ago— 
last Octotiiwm fact— at his own 
cottage about twenty miles from 
hero. 

MISS MOCKUIDGE. Oh, yes. Dreadful 
business, of course. I only met him 
twice, -I'.-.think." I remember T 


tliought him very amusmg and 
charming. He was very handsome, 
wasn’t he? {Enter stanton and 
GOnDON. ) 

OLWEN. Yes, very handsome. 

STANTON (on platform). Who’s 
very handsome? 

FREDA. Not you, Charles. 

STANTON {crosses down steps Left 
and continues Left to up Centre). 
Well, who is it? Or is it a secret? 

GORDON {crosses down step Right). 
They must have been talking about 
me. Betty, why do you let them 
rave about your husband like that? 
{Crosses to Left end of sofa.) 

BETTY. Divrliug, I’m sure you’ve 
had too much manly gossip and 
old brandy, (stanton crosses 
Right Centre) You’re beginning to 
look purple in the face and bloated 
—a typical financier. 

(cordon crosses up Left to piano. 
Enter hobeht. Closes door.) 

ROBERT. Why SO dim?— {Stoitching 
on extra light) Sorry about that 
gun, Freda. {Crosses down steps 
Right) It was stupid. I hope it 
didn’t frighten anybody. {Crosses 
to below sofa.) 

i 

\ 

FREDA. As a matter of fact, it did. 
All of us. 

MISS MOCKRIDGE. Ycs, and I’d just 
been saying what a charming little 
group you’ve made here, all of you. 

HORERT. I’m glad you think so. 

MISS MOCKUIDGE. I think you’ve all 
been lucky. 
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ROBERT {sits sofa Right of betty). 
I agree, we have. 

STANTON (Left of chair Left). It’s 
not all hick, Miss Mockridge. You 
see, we all happen to be nice easy- 
going people. 

ROBERT. Except Betty— She’s ter- 
ribly wild. 

STANTON. That’s only because Gor- 
don doesn’t beat her often enough— 
yet. 

MISS MOCKRIDGE. You See, Miss 
Peel, Mr. Stanton is still the cynical 
bachelor. I’m afraid he rather spoils 
the picture. 

STANTON. Oh. You must have a 
dark relief— ( Crosses to chair down 
Left and sits.) 

coBDON (crosses Left. Picks up 
radio section of Times from piano, 
crosses Right to Left of sofa). I 
wonder if there’s any dance music 
on the radio tonight? 

ROBERT. I hope not. Let’s be quiet. 
(cordon crosses up to radio) What 
have you people been talking 
about? 

EREDA. Olwen has been telling us 
about The Sleeping Dog. 

ROBERT. The Sleeping Dog? Oh yes 
— tliat novel we’re going to publish, 
the one she’s so keen on. 

STANTON. Why does he call it that? 

olwen. Don’t you know the prov- 
erb— Let Sleeping Dogs Lie? 

STANTON. Where does tliat come 
into it? 
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FREDA. From what Olwen says, the 
sleeping dog represents truth. 

OLWEN. Yes, and the chief char- 
acter— the husband— insisted upon 
disturbing it. 

ROBERT. Well, he was quite right 
to disturb it. 

STANTON. Was he? I tliink it a very 
sound idea— the truth as a sleeping 
dog. 

MISS MOCKRIDGE. But of course we 
do spend too much of our time 
telling lies and acting them. 

BETTY. Oh, but one has to. I’m 
always fibbing. I do it all day long. 

GORDON (still at radio). You do 
darling. You do. 

BETTY. It’s tlie secret of my charm. 

MISS MOCKRIDGE. Very likely. But 
we meant something more serious. 

ROBERT. Serious or not, I’m all for 
it coming out. It’s healthy. 

STANTON {picks up puzzle from 
table). I tliink telling the ti-uth is 
about as healthy as skidding round 
a comer at sixty. 

FREDA. And life’s got a lot of dan- 
gerous corners— hasn’t it Charles? 

STANTON. It can have— if you don’t 
choose your roqte well. To lie or 
•not -to- -lie— what do you think, 01- 
wenp You’re looking tembly wise. 

OLWEN. I agree with you. I think 
telling everything is dangerous. The 
point is, I diink— there’s tmth and 
truth. 
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GonnON. I always agree to that. 
Something and something. 

STANTON. Keep quiet, Gordon. 
(gohdon sits arm of cliair up Left) 
Go on, Olwen. 

MISS MOCKWDGE. YcS— gO OH. 

OLWEN. Well— the real bulh— that 
is, every single little thing, with 
nothing missing at all, wouldn’t bo 
dangerous. I suppo.sc that’s God’s 
truth. But what most people mean^ 
by truth is only hall' the real tmth.^ 
It doesn’t tell you all ihat went on' 
inside everybody. It simply gives 
you a lot of facts that happened to 
have heen hidden away and wero 
perhaps a lot bettor hidden away. 
It’s' rather treacherous .stuff. 

GoiinoN (rises, crosses doton Left 
of Mtss MOcaouucK). Yo.s, like the 
muck they drag out of everybody 
in tho law coin Is. Where were you 
on the night of the 27lh of No- 
vember? Answer yes or no. 

MISS MOCKKiDGE (loohing at Gor- 
don). Yosl (Turns to olwen as 
cordon crosses up to radio) I’m 
not ^onvinepth Miss Peel. I’m ready 
to wefe^iAcywhat you call half tho 
truth— tho facts. 

noBEiiT. So am I. I’m all for it. 

FREDA. You would 'bo, Robert. 

RODEBT. What do you mean by 
that, Freda? 

FREDA. Anything, nothing. (Rises) 
Let’.s talk about something more 
amusing. (Crosses to table down 
Left) 'OTio wants a drink? Drinks, 
Robert. And cigarettes, (robert 
rises, crosses to drinks, freda 


takes up musical cigarette box from 
table Left, being careful to keep it 
closed. Turns towards miss mock- 
ridge) A cigarette, Miss Mock- 
ridge? (Offering the box.) 

Knss mockridge (rises). No, 
thanks. I’m a .slave to my own 
brand. (Cros,ses up to piano. Picks 
up her bag and continues to chair 
up Left.) 

Freda (cro.s.scs to olwen). Cigar- 
clLe, Olwen? (olwen rises.) 

OLWEN (as FREDA crossos. Taking 
the box). Oh, I remember that box. 
It plays a tune, doesn’t it? I re- 
member the tune. ( Opens the box) 
Yes, it’s the Wedding March, isn’t 
it? (She takes a cigarette, as the 
box plays.) 

ROBERT (crosses to Right arm of 
chair Right of table). Good, isn’t 
it? 

FREDA (taking the box from olwen 
and snapping it shut). It can’t have 
been this box you romeinbor. ( Miss 
MOCKRIDGE sits cliaii' tip Li’fl) This 
is the first lime I’vo had it out. 

OLWEN. It belonged to Marlin, 
didn’t it? lie showed it to mo. 

FREDA. He couldn’t have .shown it 
to you, Olwen. Ho hadn’t got it 
when you saw him last. 

STANTON. How do you know, 
Freda? 

FREDA (turning Left). That doesn’t 
matter. I know. Martin eoukln’t 
have shown you this box, Olwen. 
(Crosses up to piano and puls box 
down.) 
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olwen {to t*’rki>a’s I)ack). Couldn’t 
he? . . • {Turns lo uohkht) No, 
peihaps ho (-ouldn’l. (SWv chuir 
Left of lahio) 1 .suiiposu T got 
mixed up. I uiu.st have .seen a 1h>x 
like this soniewliero else and then 
pu.shcd it on lo poor Marlin be- 
cause he was always so loud f)C 
things like this, {fills clmir Left of 
table.) 

BODHUT {cro.sscs lo 01,WI'.n). Ol- 
woii, I’m going lo be rather rude, 
hill I know you won’t mind. You 
know yon i.uddc'uly slopjied telling 
the Inith then, didn’t yon? {Hiriko.s 
match and li(!,hls rl;j,arcllc for oi.- 
wkn) You’re ab.solntely po.sitivo 
that this is lIk' I>ox Marlin sliowod 
you, just as h’red.i i.s (apially pos- 
itive it isn’t. 

oiAVEN. Well, <1()('S that nmtl('r? 

GOiinoN {fuldlina icllh radio). Not 
a hoot. I’m trying lo lind sotuo 
dmieo music', but tin's thing has 
.suddenly deeided tail lo Iniu'lion. 

iioJJKivr. Then don’t liddlo about 
with ii. 

BKiTY. Don’t luilly (Jordoii. 

nOiuan’. WciU, yon .slop him. 

BKTTY. Slop il, (lordoid (cjohuon 
funi,v off radio.) 

uoiimiT. No. I don’t sn])po.se il does 
mailer, Olwen, iuit atler what wes’d 
been saying, 1 eonldu’l help think- 
ing that it was ralher an odd, pro- 
voking siluulion. 

MISS MOCiKiunciM. Jusl whut 1 was 
thinking— il’s all terribly provok- 
ing-. More tibcml tho cigaroUo box, 
plcnsol 
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vnuDA {cro.s.sa.s down). It’s all per- 
fectly simple. . . . 

01.WKN. Wail a minute, ]doaso, 
Freda. T don’t think il is all por- 
ieelly simple, bnl T eau’l see that 
il inallci'S now. 

nihOA. J don’t iindensland you. 

noiiEUT. Neither do T. Fust you 
.say il ean’l have been the same box 
and now )’on say ifs not all pcjr- 
loelly simple and begin lo hint at 
grand mysteries. 1 believe yon’ic 
biding .something, Olwen, and that 
Isn’t like you. Fillu'r that box you 
saw was Marlin’s or il wasn’t— 

.STANTON. t)h, damn that box. 
(loucuA liirn.s, ntoocs up to piano.) 

MISS MociKumoic. Oil, but Mr. Stan- 
lon, we’d like lo hear- 

STANTON. Soriy-bnt T bale a box 
that plays limes. lj('l’.s forget it. 

(.’oimoN (ems.ie.v down lUiffu above 
chair Righi). Yes, and hlarlin loo. 
lie isn’t hero- -01111 wo tiro. 

uoBKiiT. Cordon, please— {Turns 
out up hcloin piano hciicli.) 

GonooN. Don’t li'l's menlion Marlin 
or Ihink about him. lb'’, s. dead. 

i-'itnuA. Wi'll, thore’s no need lo bo 
tragie abonl il. Cordon. One would 
ihink you owned Mailiii, to Iwxn 
you talk, 

ui-riT'v (c.ouiKiN turns Rif’lit), In- 
stead of which, nobody owned 
Marlin, lie belonged lo himself, 
lie bad some sonso. 

ROBKiiT {crosses down Centre lo 
above table) . "VI hat docs all llial 
moan, Belly? 
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BETTY. It means that I’m being 
rather stupid and that you’re all 
talking a lot of rot and that 1 think 
I’m going to have a headache any 
minute. 

BOBEnT (crosses to chair Right of 
table). Is that allP 

BETTY. Isn’t that quite enough? 

KOBERT (sits chair Right of table). 
More about the box, Freda. (Gor- 
don sits arm of sofa.) 

■FUEDA (orosses down). I wish you 
wouldn't he so absurdly persistent, 
Robert. It came to us witli some 
other of Martin’s things fiom the 
oottage. I put it away and this is 
the fast time it’s been out hero. 
Now the last time Olwen was at 
Marlin’s cottage was that Saturday 
when we all went over— you re- 
member, at the very beginning of 
Oc1?ot>er. ’ (Sils Lop end of settee 
facing Right.) 

GOBDON, Gosh— yes. What a day 
that was. And a marvellous night, 
wasn’t it? That was the lime we all 
.sal in the garden for hours and 
Marlin told us all about those ridic- 
ulous people he’d stayed with in 
Cornwall— the handwoven people. 

BETTY. Yes— and the long, long thin 
woman who always said “Do you 
belong?” 

GORDON. I don’t think I ever had 
a heller day. Wo’ll never have an- 
Dther like that. 

ROBERT (rises, CJ'OSSCS up to 
drinks). Yes, it was a good day. 
Though I’d no idea you fell so 
deeply about it, Gordon. (Fours 
drink.) ' 


FREDA. Neither had anybody else. 
Gordon seems to have decided that 
he ought to be sentimental every 
time Martin is mentioned. 

BETTY. I suspect it’s Robert’s old 
brandy. And those enormous 
glasses. They go to his head. 

GORDON. Well, where do you want 
them to go to? 

ROBERT (crosses to back of chair 
Right of table with drink). The 
point is lljep, that that first Satur- 
day in October was the last time 
Olwen was at Martin’s cottage— 

I » 

FREDA. Yes, and ,I know that he 
hadn’t got this cigarette box then. 

ROBERT. No, he’d have shown it to 
us if he’d had it then. As a matter 
of fact, 1 never icmomber seeing 
the thing at the cottage. So Uioro 
you are, Olwen. 

OLWEN. There I am. 

ROBERT. Yes, but— hang it all— 
where aie you? 

OLWEN. You are a baby, Robert. I 
don’t know whore 1 am. Out of 
the dock or the witness box, I hope. 

MISS MOCKRiDGE. Oh, no, that 
would be loo disappointing. 

BETTY. You know, that wasn’t the 
last time you were at the collage, 
Olwen. Don’t you remember, you 
and I ran over llic next Sunday 
afternoon, to see Martin about those 
little etchings? 

OLWEN. Yes. 

ROBERT. Yes, that’s true. 
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BETTY. But I don’t rcmcmbor his 
showing us this cigarcllo box. In 
fact, I’ve never seen it Jjeforc. 

STANTON. Noilhor luive I, and I 
don’t think I ever want to seo it 
again. I never heaid such a lot of 
fuss about nothing. 

FHEDA {to STANTON). I agrcc with 
you, Charles. {To oi.whn) But I 
may us well tell you if only to 
have done with it -that Martin 
couldn’t have .shown it to you that 
Sunday anyhow, because he hadn’t 
got it then. 

STANTON. Yon .seem to know a lot 
about that box, I'’i’oda. 

GOitnoN. 'I'lial’s just what I was 
going to say. Why arcs you so grand 
and knowing about il’i* 

HETTY. I know why. You gave it to 
him. 

nonKUT. Did ytni, I'-reda? 

FUKiiA. Yes, t gave it to him. 

noiiKUT. 'J’hal’.s (inner. I don’t mean 
it’s (inner yoiir giving it to him— 
why slionkln’l you? But your never 
monli(}ning it. When did you give it 
to him? Whore did you i)ink it up? 

fueoa. Tlmt’.s oasily explained. You 
reinomber the day before that 
awful Saturday? I&ju wore slaying 
in town, and I eaino up for tlu! day. 
Well, T happened to seo Iho eiga- 
retto box in a shop. It was auiusiug 
(md rather eluaip, so I bought it 
and had it scut parcel post to Mar- 
tin. 

nOBEUT. Oh! so that ho never got 
it until that last .Sainrdav. 


FREDA. Yes. 

KOuKiiT {crosses Rii>ht to plat form 
Left, puts clown glass). Well, that’s 
that. 

conuoN. I'm sorry, Freda, but it’s 
not t[uit(' so simple as all that. You 
mustn’t lorgcl that 1 was with Mar- 
tin at the eoltage that very Satur- 
day morning. 

MOBEirr. Well, what about it? 

/iOiinoN. Well, I was then! wlicn 
llio pared post came, with the’ 
letters in tho morning. 1 remember 
Marlin had a parcel of booLs— I 
don’t forget anything about that 
morning, and neither would you it 
you’d been dr.vgged into that hell- 
ish huiuesl {rises), as I was. 
{Cro.sscs Right end of table Ceii.- 
ire) But he didn’t have that ciga- 
retie box. 

FUKOA, I sui)pos(! it must have nr- 
riv('d by tho afternoon post thou. 
What does it matter? 

oonnoN. It doesn’t matter at all, 
Freda darling, except tliat parcels 
are never delivered there by tlie 
allernoon post. 

imEDA. Yes, they arc. 

GOXlIX)N. No. 

FiuiPA. IIow do you know? 
(nouEUT crosses clown Left of Left 
arm of sofa.) 

oounoN. Beeau.s'O Marlin u.sed to 
grumble about it and say that ho 
alway.s got books and inamuscripts 
a day late. That cigaretto box didn’t 
urrivo in tho morning, because I 
.saw iht' post oppiK'd, nud i< eonld- 
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n’t have been rlelivorod in the 
afternoon. Freda, I don't lielieve 
you ever sent the box. You took it 
to Martin yourself. You did, didn’t 
you? 

FnED.4. You are a fool, Gordon. 

GonnoN. Possibly. But, you did take 
it to Martin, didn’t you? 

BOBEPT. Did you? 

FBEDA. Well, if you must know—I 
did. 


STANTON'. That’s true. You were 
quite right. 

BOBKnT. Ye.s, I can understand that. 
But why didn’t you tell me? Why 
did you keep it to yourself, whv 
have you kept it to yourself all this 
time? Y'ou were the very last per- 
son to talk to Martin. 

FBEDA. Was I the last person? 

BOBEBT. Y'ou must have been. 

FBEDA. Then what about Olwen? 


BOBEBT. Freda! 

GORDON. I thought so. (Cros.ies up 
Left to back of chair Left of table.) 

BOBEBT (crosses Left to table Cen- 
tre) . But, Freda, if you went to the 
cottage to give Martin the box after 
Gordon had left, you must have 
seen Martin later than anybody, 
only a few hours before he— before 
he shot himself. 

FBEDA. I did. I saw him shortly 
before dinner. 


BOBEBT. Olwen? Oh— the cigarette 
box. 


FBEDA. Yes, of course— the cigarette 
box. (sTANTON risBS, turns out 
Lep) Martin didn’t get that box 
until late Saturday afternoon, and 
Olwen admitted that he showed it 
to her. 


BETTY. No, she didn’t. She said it 
was some other bo^^and I vote we 
believe her and hwt done with it. 


MISS MOCKHIDGE. iJo, DO— MrS. 
Whitehouse— 


BOBEBT. But why have you never 
said anything about it? Why didn’t 
you come forward at the inquest? 
You could have given evidence. 

FREDA. I could, but why should I? 
What good would it have done? It 
was bad enough Gordon having 
to do it— 

GORDON. It was hell. 

FiiEDA. If it could have helped 
Martin, I’d have gone. But it could- 
n’t have helped anybody, (gobdon 
crosses up Left to radio.) 


BETTY. Yes, I do. It’s all wrong 
going on and on like this. 

STANTON (crosses up Left piano 
bench). And I second that. 

BOBEBT. And I don’t. 

BETTY. Oh! But Robert. 

BOBEBT. I’m sorry, Betty. After all 
you don’t come into this. Martin 
was my brother arid I don’t like 
all these mysteries and I've a right 
to know. 
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otvvEN. All right, Robert. But must 
you know now? 

fbeda. I don’t see the necessity. 
(Rises) But then I didn’t see why 
I should have been cross-examined, 
with the entire .approval of the 
company, apparently. But now that 
it’s your turn, Olwen, I’ve no doubt 
that Robert will leleiit. (Turns out 
Left.) 

bobert. I don’t see why you should 
say that, Freda. 

FREDA (turning in). You might as 
well admit it, Olwen. Martin 
showed you that box, didn’t he? 
So you must have seen him, you 
must have been at the cottage mat 
Saturday night. 

OLWEN. Yes, he did show me the 
box. That was after dinner— about 
nine o’clock— on that Saturday 
night. 

ROBERT. You were there? But this 
is crazy. First Freda— then you. And 
neither of you has said a word 
about it. 

OLWEN. I’m sorry, Robert. I 
couldn’t. 

ROBERT. But v^hy were you there? 

OLWEN. I’d been worried about— 
something — something that Fd 
heard— it had been wonying me 
for days. I felt I had to see Martin 
to ask him about it. So I motored 
up to see him. I had some dinner 
on the way, and got to the cottage 
just before nine. Nobody ^aw mo 
t^-and nobody saw me ieti^—you 
know how quiet it was there. Like 
Freda, I thought it wouldn’t serve 
any good purpose to come forward 
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at the inquest— ( FREDA crosses to 
cJiair down Left and sits) so I did- 
n’t. That’s all. 

ROBERT. But you Can’t dismiss it 
like that. You must have been the 
very last pereon to talk to Martin. 
You must know something ^boul it. 
/ 

OLWEN (rises). Please Robert! It’s 
all over and done withl Let’s leave 
it alonel '(Crosses Left) We don’t 
mean to discuss it, do we, Freda? 
There’s nothing to discuss. It’s all 
over. 

ROBERT (olwen tums Right). But 
look here, Olwen, you must tell me 
this. Had your visit to Martin that 
night anything to do with the firm? 
You said you’d been worried about 
something. 

FREDA. Oh, Robert, please. 

ROBERT. I’m sorry, but I must know 
tliis. Was tliat something to do 
with that missing money? 

GORDON (crosses down Right). Oh 
—for God’s sake— don’t drag that 
money into it. We don’t .wapt that 
all over again. Martin’s g6fie. Leave 
him alone, can’t you, and shut up 
about the rotten money. 

FREDA. Gordon, be quiet. You’re 
behaving like an hysterical child 
tonight. I’m sm'e we must be boring 
Miss Mockridge with all this! 

MISS MOCiauDGE. No, no, I’m enjoy- 
ing it very much! 

GORDON (crosses up). I’m sorry! I 
beg your pardon. Miss Mockridge. 

FREDA. I drink we’d better change 
the subject, Robert. 
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Afiss jiocKniDGE (mifig). Not at 
all. \\’cll, I think— I'd better be 
going! It must be getting late. 

FREDA (riics). Ob. no. 

UOEERT { turning up) . Oh, don’t go 
yet. 

MKS MOCKninr.E (croi'ics). Tbe 
P.itterscns said they’d send their 
iar over for me to take me back. 
It hasn’t arrived yet, do you know? 

nonEHT. Yes, I heard it when we 
loft the dining room and I told the 
man to wait in the kitchen. I’ll get 
hold of him for you. (Turns, crosses 
up to door and exits.) 

FnED.i (cro-oses Centre). Oh, must 
you really go? 

MISS MocKHiDGE. Yes, I really tliink 
I ought. It’s at least half an hour’s 
run to the Pattersons’, and I don’t 
suppose they like their car and 
chauffeur to he kept out too late. 
(fbeda cros.scs Right to platform. 
To fhed.a) Thank you so much. 

( To olw'en) It’s been so delightful 
seeing you all again. 

ST.VNTON. Good-night Miss Mock- 
ridge. 

MISS MOCKnrocE (crosses up steps 
Left. To BETTY ). Good-bye, Mrs. 
Wliitehouse. Good-bye. 

BETTY. Good-night. 

FBED.A. I think you left your wrap 
in my room. I’ll get it for you. 

(miss MOCKHIDGE exHS. FBEDA fol- 
lows and shuts door, stanton 
crosses down Right to drinks.) 

GORDON (crosses to chair Left of 
'.able). I’m glad she’s gone, (ol- 
ivEN sits chair down L^.) 


Betty. I am too! I can’t bear that 
woman. (Crosses to table Centre) 
She remind.s me too much of a 
geometry teacher I used to ha\c. 
(Sit.s chair Right of table.) 

STANTON. I’ve always .suspected 
your geometiy. Betty. (Picks up 
glass) Drink. Gordon? 

GORDON (lighting cigarette). No, 
thanks. 

st.anton (fixing drink). Tliat was 
mean—. Because after all she’s not 
at all a bad novelist, I don’t mean 
she’s just a good seller, but she’s 
a good novelist too. Why is it there 
seems to be always something 
rather unpleasant about good nov- 
elists? 

GORDON (sits chair Left of table). 
I give it up. But I don’t cdl Maud 
Mockridge a good novelist, Charles! 

BETTY. I’ll bet she’s a good gos- 
siper. 

STANTON (crosses down). She is. 
She’s notorious for it. She'll em- 
broider that cigarette box storj' and 
have it all around town within a 
week. The Pattersons will have it 
tonight, to begin with. It must have 
been agony for her to go away and 
not hear any more. (Sits Right end 
of sofa facing Left.) 

GOBDON. She wouldn’t have gone 
if she’d thought she’d have heard 
any more. But she’s got enough to 
go on with. She'll probably start a 
new novel in the morning and we’U 
all be in it. 

BETTY. Well, she’ll have to use her 
imagination a bit about me. 
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STANTON. And me. Perhaps shell 
invent the most frightful vices for 
us, Betty. 

BETTY. She can’t really do much 
with what she’s just heard, you 
know. After all, why shouldn’t 
Freda have taken Martin a ciga- 
rette box, and why shouldn’t Olwen 
have gone to see him? 

olu'en (reading magazine). Yes, 
why not? 

BETTY. I’d forgotten you were 
there, Olwen. May I ask some- 
thing? After all I don’t think I’ve 
asked anybody anything, so far, 
have I? 

OLTVEN. You may ask. I don’t prom- 
ise to answer. 

BETTY. I’ll risk it then. Were you 
in love with Martin, Olwen? 

OLWEN. Not in the least. 

BETTY. I thought you weren’t. 

OLWEN. As a matter of fact, to be 
absolutely candid, I radier disliked 
him. 

BETTY. Yes, I drought so. 

GOBDON (rises, crosses Left to ol- 
wen), Oh— rot. I’ll never believe 
that, Olwen, You couldn’t dislike 
him. Nobody could. I don’t mean 
he hadn’t any faults or anything, 
but widi him they just didn’t mat-' 
tor. He was one of those peoplej* 
You had to like him. He was Mar- 
tin. 

BETTY. In odrer words— your god. 

( GOBDON turns Right) You know, 
Gordon literally adored him. Didn’t 
you darling? 


STANTON (rises, crosses to table 
Centre and puts down glass) Well, 
he could be fascinating. And he 
was very clever. I must admit the 
firm’s never been the same without 
him. (Crosses to Right end of sofa.) 

GORDON. I should think not. 

BETTY. How could it be? 

(Enter bobebt followed by fbeda 
udio closes door.) 

BOBEBT (crosses Centre between 
two chairs). Now we can thrash 
this out. 

OLWEN. Oh, no, please, Robert. 
(gobdon turns up to piano and 
puts out cigarette.) 

EGBERT. I’m sorry, Olwen. But i 
want to know die tmth now. 
There’s something veiy queer about 
all this. Fii'st Freda going to see 
Marlin, and never saying a word 
about it. Then you going to see 
him, too, Olwen, and never saying 
a word about it either. It’s not good 
enough, (fbeda crosses down steps 
Left) You’ve both been hiding this 
all along. You may be hiding other 
tilings too. It’s about time some of 
us began telling the trudi— for a 
change. 

FREDA (between sofa and chair 
Right of table) . Do you always tell 
the trath, Robert? 

ROBERT. I try to, 

STANTON. Noble fellow. But don’t 
expect too much of us ordinary 
mortals. Spare our weaknesses, 
Pleasel 

FREDA ( crosses Right) . What weak 
nesses? 
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STAXTON’. Anjlhint; you my 
de.u- Frorla. Buying musical ciga- 
rette boves, fur instance. I'm sure 
that’s a weakness. 

niED.s. Or making rather too much 
use of one’s little country cottage. 
I tliink that too under circum- 
itaiiccs miglil be described as a 
ts'eakness. (Turns out Lejt.) 

ST.SNTOX. Do you mean Martin’s 
cottage? I hardly ever went there. 

FBEDA. No, I wasn’t thinking of 
Martin’s. (Sits couch Left.) 

STANTON. I’m afraid I don’t mider- 
staiid. 

ROBERT. Look here, what's all this 
about? Are you starting now, Stan- 
ton? 

STANTON (turning out Right). Cer- 
tainly not. 

ROBERT. W'cll, I want to get to the 
bottom of this Martin business. And 
I want to do it now. 

GORDON. Oh, Lord, is this going to 
be another inquest? 

ROBERT. Well, it wouldn’t bo neces- 
sary if we’d heard more of die 
tnith perhaps when there was an 
inquest. And it’s up to you, Olwen. 
You were the last to see Martin. 
Why did you go to see him like 
that? Was it about the missing 
money? 

OLivEN. Yes, it was. 

ROBERT. Did you know then that 
Martin had t^en it? 


ROBERT. But \ou thought he had? 

OLWEN. I thought there was a pos- 
sibility he had. 

GORDON (turniug up). You were 
all damnerl ready to think that. 

BETTY. Gordon, I want to go home 
now. 

ROBERT. So soon, Betty? 

BETTY. I’m going to have an awful 
headache if I stay any longer. I’m 
going home— (Rises.) 

GORDON. All right. Just a minute. 

STANTON. I’ll take you along, Betty, 
if Gordon wants to stay on. 

BETTY (crosses up Right to steps). 
No, I want Gordon to come along 
too. 

GORDON (crosses up Right). All 
right. But hang on a minute. 

BETTY. I tell you I want to go now. 
Take me home. 

ROBERT (taking her hand). Why, 
what’s die matter, Betty? 

BETTY. I don’t know. I’m stupid, I 
suppo.se. (Crosses up steps.) 

GORDON. All right. We’ll go. 

ROBERT. But, Bett}% I’m awfully 
sorry if all this stuff has upset you. 

BETTY (on second step). Oh, don’t 
go on and on about it. Why can’t 
you leave things alone? (She rushes 
out.) 

GORDON. Well— good-night, every- 
body. (Exits.) 


OLWEN. No. 
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STANTON (.crosses up steps and 
furnin^'). m see these infants home 
and then ttirn in myself. 

OLWEN. Very good of you. 

STANTON. Yes, isn’t it? Good-night. 
(Closes door.) 

fbeda. Good-night, (stanton 
exits.) 

nOBEBT ( crosses down Right of 
chair Right of table). Now, OKven, 
you can tell me exactly why you 
rushed to see Martin like that about 
the missing money. 

OLWEN (rises). We’re all being 
trutliful now, aren’t we? 

noBERT. I want to be. 

OLWEN. What about you, Freda? 

FBEDA (rises, crosses Left above 
table Centre). Yes, yes.ves:'! don’t 
care. What does it mauer? 

ROBERT. Queer way of putting it. 

FBEDA. Is it? Well sometimes, Rob- 
ert, I’m rather a queer woman. 
You’d hardly know me. (Crosses 
below chair up Left.) 

OLWEN. You started all this, you 
know, Robert. (Crosses up Right 
to below chair Left of table) Now 
it’s your turn. (Rises) Will you be 
truthful, with me? 

ROBERT (crosses step down). Good 
God. Yes— of comse I will. I loathe 
all these silly mysteries, (fbeda sto 
chair up Left) But it's not my turn. 
I asked you a question diat you 
haven’t answered: yet. 


OLWEN. I know you have. But I’m 
going to ask you one before I an- 
swer yours. I’ve been waiting to 
do it for some time but I’ve never 
had tlie chance or never dared 
Now I don’t care. It might as well 
come out. Robert— did you take that 
money? 

ROBERT. Did I take the money? 
oL^vEN. Yes. 

ROBERT. Of course not. You must 
be crazy, Olwen. Do you think 
even if I had taken it. I’d lei Mar- 
tin shoulder the blame like that? 
But Martin took it, of course. We 
all know that. 

OLWEN (sits chair Left of table). 
Oh, what a fool I’ve been. 

ROBERT. I don't understand. Surely 
you must have known that MartiF 
took if. You can’t have been think- 
ing all this time that I did. 

OLWEN. Yes, I have. And I’ve noi 
been thinking it— I’ve been tortur- 
ing myself with it. 

(fbeda rises, turns up to piano.) 

ROBERT. Damn it all— it doesn’t 
make sense. I might have taken 
the money— I suppose we’re all ca 
pable of that, under certain circum 
stances— but never on earth could 
I let somebody else— and especially 
Martin, take the blame for it. How 
could you think me capable of sue! 
a thing? I thought you were a 
fiiend of mine, Olwen— one of my 
best and oldest friends. 

FREDA. You might as well know, 
Robert— 

OLWEN. Oh, no, Freda, Please. 
Please, 
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FKEDA (crosics to hock of chair 
Left of table). Wliy not? What 
does it matter! (To hobeiit) You 
might as well know, Robert, and 
how you can be so dense bafBe.s 
me, that Ohven is not a friend of 
yours. 

ROBERT. Of course she is! 

FREDA. She’s not! She’s a woman 
who’s in love with you. A veiy dif- 
ferent thing! She’s been in love 
with you for ages! 

OLWE\'. Freda, that’s damnably un- 
fair! That’s cruel! 

FREDA. It’s not going to hurt you, 
and he wanted the truth. Let him 
have it! 

ROBERT. I’m terribly sorry, Olwen. 
We’ve always been very good 
friends and I’ve always been very 
fond of ) ou. 

OLWEN. Stop! Freda, that’s unfor- 
givable! You’d no right to say that! 

FREDA. But it’s true, isn’t it? 
(Crosses Right between two 
chairs) You wanted tlie truth, Rob- 
ert, and here it is— some of it. 01- 
wen’s been in love with you for 
ages. I don’t know exactly how 
long, but I’ve been aware of it for 
the last eighteen montlis.' Wives 
always* arei^ awtue of those things. 
And, I’ll tell you now what I’ve 
longed to tell you for some time. 
I tliink you’re a fool for not being 
aware of it yourself, for not having 
responded to it, for not having done 
something drastic about it long 
before this. If somebody loves you 
like tliat, for God’s sake enjoy it, 
make the most of it, hold on to it, 
before it’s too late. (Turns out 
Left.) 


OLWEN. Freda, I understand now. 

riiED.v. Understand what? 

OLWEN. About you. I ought to have 
understood before. 

IrnEDv fttrns out up Left.) 

nOBFRT (crosses up below chair up 
Right). If you mean by that, lli.it 
W/ii understand now Freda doe.sn’t 
care for me very much— vou’re 
right. We've not been very happy 
together— somehow our marriage 
hasn’t worked. Nobodv knows. 

FRED.v (crosses Right to Robert). 
Of course they know. 

ROBERT. Do you mean you’ve told 
tliem? 

FRED.A. Of course I haven’t. If you 
mean by tliem the people we know 
Litimately— our own group here— 
(Crosses down Right to Left arm 
of sofa) they didn’t need to be 
told. 

ROBERT (crosses step). But Ohven 
has just said she understood about 
it for the first time. 

OLWEN. No, I knew about that be- 
fore, Robert. It was something else 
'I’ve just— 

ROBERT (crosses Center). Well, 
what is it? 

OLWEN. I’d rather not explain. 

FREDA (facing Right) . Being noble, 
now, Olwen? You needn’t, you 
know. We’re past tliat. 

OLWEN. No, it’s not that. It’s— it’s 
because I can't talk about it. 
There’s something horrible to me 
about it. And I can’t tell you why. 
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fbeda. Sometliing honiblel 

olwen. Yes, something really hor- 
rible. Don’t let’s talk about that 
side of it! 

fbeda. But Olwen . . . 

OL^vEN. I’m sorry I said I under- 
stood. It just slipped out! Please! 

FBEDA. Very well. But you’ve got 
to talk about that money now. You 
said you believed all along Robert 
had taken it. 

OLWEN. It looked to me as if he 
must have. 

ROBERT {steps down to ol^ven). 
But if you believed that, why didn’t 
you say something? 

FBEDA (sits platform above sofa). 
Oh, Robert— can’t you see why she 
couldn’t? 

ROBERT. You mean— she was shield- 
ing me? 

FREDA. Yes, of comse. 

ROBERT. Olwen— I’m terribly sony. 
I’d no idea. Though it’s fantastic, 
I must say, that you could think 
I was that kind of man and yet you 
go on caring enough not to say 
anything. 

omvEN. But it’s not fantastic at all. 

FBEDA. If you’re in love with some- 
body, you’re in love with them, 
and they can do all sorts of things, 
be mean as hell, and you’ll forgive 
them or just not bother about it. 
At least, some women will. 

ROBERT {crosses up to piano 
bench). I don’t see that in you, 
Freda, 
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FBEDA. Don’t you? But there are 
a lot of things about me you don’t 
see. {To omvEN) But this is what 
I wanted to say, Olwen. If you 
thought that Robert had taken that 
money, then you knew that Martin 
hadn’t. 

(ROBERT turns in Left.) 

OLWEN. Yes, I was .sure— after I had 
talked with him that last night— 
that Martin hadn’t taken it. 

ifEEDA. But you let us all think he 
■ had. 

OLWEN. I know. But it didn’t seem 
to matter then. It couldn’t hurt 
Martin any more. He wasn’t there 
to be hurt. And I felt I had to keep 
quiet. 

ROBERT {crosses down Centre). Be- 
cause of me? 

OLWEN. Yes, because of you, Rob- 
ert. 

ROBERT. But Martin must have 
taken it. 

OLWEN. No. 

ROBERT {crosses down Centre). 
That’s why he shot himself. He 
thought he’d be found out. He was 
terribly nervous— always was. And 
he simply couldn’t face it. 

OLWEN (mes, crosses). No, it 
wasn’t that at all. You must be- 
lieve me. I’m positive Martin never 
touched that money. 

{Turns out up Left.) 

FRiSDA. I’ve always thought it queer 
that he should. It wasn’t his style 
at all— doing some sneak}' work 
with a check. I knew he could be 
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vilfl— and rather cruel sometimes. 
Rut he couldn’t be a tauUcii.'. nni- 
ning little sneak-thief. It ■',va'''n’t like 
him and he didn't cnie <il all about 
money, 

Poiirr.T. lie spent enough of it. He 
was badU in debt, 

FnED,s. irises). Yes, hut that’s just 
the point. II.J didn’t mind being in 
debt. He could li.is'c elioerfully 
gone (111 b"ing in di bt. Money siin- 
ph‘ didn’t matter. Xow. yon loathe 
It. You’re (‘nlirely diffeieiit. 
(Ciossos R’glit bcioic sofd.) 

OLw;-'.' (n'os.ses io hark of chair 
Left of tahln) . Yes. that was one of 
the leasoiis I thought that you— 

ROULiiT. Yes, I see tliul. Though I 
think those fellows who don’t care 
about money, who don’t mind be- 
ing in debt, aie just the soil who 
might help themselves to other 
people’s. 

FKEDA. Y’es, but not in a cautious 
sneaky way. That wasn’t like Mar- 
tin at all. 

(Crosses up to platform above 
sofa.) 

noBEUT (crosses Left). . . . Ol- 
weii, where did you get the idea 
that I’d taken it? 

o-.wcN'. Because Martin himself 
W. 1 S sure that you had Liken it. 
He told me so. 

noBEHT. Martin told you so? 

OLWEN. T'es. That was the first 
thing we talked about. 

BOBEBT. Martin thought I had 
taken it. 


OLWEN, Yes. 

iioblut. But he knew me better 
thin lli.it. Win' should lie have 
th.iught lluit.^ 

rni.DV. You tlioii'dit he’d been the 
thief, ^tni didn’t know him auv 
1 elt<-r, it seems. 

i.oiiEnr. Thirc were special cir- 
r-iinst.incas, I’d been told some- 
thing. Besides, I wasn’t at all sine. 
It wasn’t until after he sin it himself 
tJiat I felt certain. 

oluxk. You say you’d been told 
something? But then Marlin had 
been told something too. He’d 
practically been told that you’d 
taken that chock. 

r.oBEBT. What! 

OLWEN. And do you know who told 
him? 

noBERT. I can guess now. 

FREDA (crosses to chair Right of 
table). Who? 

ROBEHT. Stanton, wasn’t it? 

OLWEN. Yes, Stanton. 

ROBERT. But he told me that Martin 
had taken that check. 

FREDA. Oh, but he— j 

OLWEN. Ohl I 

ROBERT. He practically proved it 
to me. He said he didn’t want 
Martin given away— said we'd all 
stand in together, all that sort of 
thing. 
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OLWEN. But don’t you see— he told fheda. And Stanton told you-? 
Martin all that too. And Martin 

^vould never have told me if he robeiit. That he’d seen Martin 
hadn't known— well, that I would coming out of your father’s office, 
never give you away. 

OLWEN. Stanton told Martin he’d 
hobeht. Stanton. .seen you coming out of that office 


fbed.\. Then it was Stanton him- 
self who got that money? 

OLSVEN (turning in). It looks like 
it. 

FREDA. I’m sure it was. He played 
Martin and Robert against each 
other. Could anything be more vile? 

ROBERT. You know, it doesn’t follow 
that Stanton himself was the thief. 

FREDA. Of course he was. 

ROBERT. Wait. Let’s get this clear. 
(To OLWEN ) That check made 
payable to bearer was on your 
father’s desk, Freda, in his private 
office. Remember, only three of 
us had access to his office. Mai'tin, 
Stanton and I. The check dis- 
appeared. Cashed at one of the 
branch banks where none /of us 
were known. The .tellhc^^^ rafter 
vague about it all e.Tcept that fte 
person who cashed it was about 
the age and build of Martin or 
myselh so it couldn’t have been 
Stanton. 

FREDA. How could you believe 
Martin had taken the check? 

ROBERT. The evidence pointed to 
him or to me, and I knew I hadn’t 
taken it. 


FREDA. Stanton took that monej 
himself. 

ROBERT (fiercely). Whether he tool, 
the money or not, Stanton’s got to 
explain this. (Crouses Right tijj 
slep.i to phone and dials) No won- 
der he didn’t approve of this biisi 
ness and was glad to get out of il 
He’s got too much to hide. 

OLU'EN (crosses Criiluj hclicreu 
two chairs). We all have too much 
to hide. 

ROBERT. Then we’ll let some day- 
light into it for once, if it kills us. 
Stanton’s got to explain this. 

FREDA (crosses up above Left), 
Not tonight. 

ROBERT. Tonight! 

OL'WEN. They’ve probably all gone 
to bed. 

FREDA. Are you going to get them 
all back, Robert? 

ROBERT. Yes. Hello, is that you. 
Gordon? ... He is, is he? Well, 1 
want you both to come back here. 
. . . "yes, more and more of it. 
. . . It’s damned important. . . . 
Oh, no, we can keep Betty out of 
it. All right, then. Be as quick as 
you can. (Puts back receiver) 
They’re coming back. 


OUKTAIN 

(Quickly as he says tho Iasi line.) 
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ACT TWO 


ROHERT, FREDA (Hid OLWEv orc diACOccrcd in exactly the same position as 
they were at the end of Act I. 


Freda (aboce steps Left). Are 
they all comijig back? 

roheijt (on platform). No, not 
Bctt}-. She’s going to bed. 

( FREDA crosses down to drinks, 
throws oi.'WEN a look— then takes 
cigarette.) 

OLWEN (on Freda’s look). Wise 
little Betty. 

(Tunis and sits Left arm chair 
Right of table.) 

ROBEnr (crosses down steps Left), 
What do you mean, Olwen? You 
know vejy well she’s not mixed up 
in this business. 

OLWEN. Do I? 

ROBERT (turning m Centre be- 
tween two chairs). Well, don’t you? 

FREDA. Poor Robert, look at him 
now, (Sits platform aboce sofa) 
This is really serious, he’s saying to 
himself. How we give ourselves 
away. It’s a mystery we have any 
secrets at all. 

(Lights cigarette.) 

ROBERT. No, but— hang it all, Olwen 
-you’ve no right to sneer at Betty 
like tliat. Y'ou know very well it’s 
better to keep her out of all this. 

OLWF.N (rises). No, we mustn’t 
soil lier pure young mind. 

(Classes Right.) 


ROBERT. Well, after all, she’s 
yoimger than we arc— and shes 
terribly sensitive. You saw what 
happened to her just before they 
went. She can’t stand the atmos- 
phere of all this. 

olwen. I suppose not. 

(Sits Right end of sofa.) 

RonERT. Obviously you dislike her, 
Olwen. I can’t imagine why. She’s 
always had a great admiration for 
you. 

Olwen (takes cigarette from box 
on platform). Well, I'm sorry, Rob- 
ert, but I can’t return her ailmira- 
tion— except for her looks. I don’t 
dislike her. But— well, I can’t be as 
sorry for her as I'd like to be or 
ought to be. 

(Lights cigarette.) 

ROBERT. Is it necessary for you or 
anybody else to be sorry for her? 
You’re talking wildly now, Olwen. 
(Crosses down to table Center.) 

FREDA (rises, crosses to chair Right 
of table). I suspect not. And any- 
how it seems to be our evening for 
talking wildly. Also, I’m now facing 
a most urgent problem, the sort 
of problem that only women have, 
to face.. If a man has been dragged 
back to your house to be told he’s 
a liar, a cad and a possible thief, 
oughtn’t you to make a few sand- 
wiches for him? 
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noDERT {sUs, chair Left of table). 
He’ll get 110 sandwiches from me. 

riiEDA, No sincerity, no sandwiches 
—that’s your motto, is it? No? Oh, 
dear-hoiv heavy we are without 
.Martin. (Sits Bight arm chair Bight 
of table) And how he would have 
.adored all this. He’d have invented 
tlie most exti-avagaiit and incred- 
ible sins to confess to. Oh, don’t 
look so dreadfully solemn, you two. 
You might be a bit brighter— just 
for a minute. 

noBEKT. I’m afraid we haven’t your 
liglit touch, my dear Freda. 

FHEDA. I suppose I feel like this 
because, in spite of everything I 
am a hostess expecting company, 
and I can’t help thinking about 
bright remarks and sandwiches. (A 
hell rlngi out iu the hall, robekt 
rkc't) And there they are! (Rises) 
You’ll have to let them in yourself, 
Robert. 

(oLWEN puts out cigarette. Robert 
goes out.) 

OLXVEN. Freda. 

FREDA. Yes. 

OLWEN (rises, crosses to Right arm 
of chair Right). Have you really 
known a long time? 

FREDA. Yes. ivlore tlian a year. I’ve 
often wanted to say something to 
you about it. 

OLWEN. What would you have 
said? 

FREDA. I don’t quite know. Some- 
thing idiotic. (Crosses steps Rigjit) 
But friendly, vyry friendly. 
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OLWEN. And I only guessed about 
you tonight, Freda. And ikav it 
all seems so obvious. I can’t think 
VI hy I never guessed before. 

FREDA. Neither can I. 

OLWEN. This is quite mad, isn’t it? 

FREDA. And rapidly getting mad 
der. (Turns oui) I don’t care, dn 
you? It’s ratlier a relief. 

(Ccntie above to chaii.) 

OLWEN. Yes, it is— in a waj'. But itV 
rather frightening too. Like being 
in a car when the brakes are gone. 
(Noise of MEN outside, stanton 
enters first, cordon follows, roeert 
follows clo.sing door.) 

stanto.n (as he enters). I can’t see 
why. ( OLWEN sits choir Right of 
table) I’m soiry about this, Freda. 
Bui it’s Robert’s doing. He insisted 
on our coming back. 

(Crosse.s down steps Left.) 

FREDA. I think Robert was right. 
(Crosses Left to piano.) 

GORDON (crosses down step Right) . 
That’s a change, anyhow. Well, 
w'hat’s it all about? 

ROBERT (on platform). Cliiefly 
about that money. 

GORDON. Oh— hell— I thought as 
much. Why can’t you leave poor 
Martin alone? 

ROBERT. Wait a minute, Gordon. 
Martin didn’t take that check. 

GORDON. What? Is drat true? Are 
you sure? 

FREDA. Yes. 
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GOUDON. You know, I never ctnikl 
uuiletsf.'oi’ that. It \%a.sn’t like him. 

STtNfov (to rrtKOA and lionrnT). 
Do \ou ically heluAC that \Iaitin 
didn’t a;et that money? II he didn’t, 
\\ ho did."' And il lie didn’t, why did 
he shoot himself? 

ROUEKT (clashes down stepi Left), 
We don’t know, Stanton. But we’ie 
hf)ping that you’ll tell us. 

sTANiQX (up Left Ccnite], Being 
funny, Robeit? 

nOBEHT. Not a bit. I wouldn’t have 
dragged you back here to be funny'. 
V< u told me— didn’t you— that you 
wore priictieally certain that Martin 
took that check? 

STANTON. Certainly I did. And 1 
told you why I thought so. All the 
evideitce pointed that way. And 
what happened afterwards proved 
I was right. 

\ • 

BODEHT. Did: it? 

■ ’ 

STANTON. Well, didn’t-it? 

i 

PREDA (hij piano) . If it did-, then 
why did you tell Martin you 
thought Robert had done it? 

STANTON. Don’t be ridiculous, 
Freda. W'hy should I tell Martin 
I thought Robert hud done it? 

FUEUA. Yes, why should you? That’s 
exactly what we want to know. 

STANTON. But of coroTse I didn’t. 

OLU’EN. Yes, you did. 

STANTON (crosses down to between 
two ehairs). Olwen. Are you in 
this too? 


oiAVEN. Yes, I’m rrr it too. (Rhes) 
Bccairsc you lird like that to Mar- 
tiir, tellinii Iriin you were sirre 
Robert took the cheque. You’ve 
given me hours of misery. 

STANTON {cro%tie<; down to above 
talde). But I never meant to, Ol- 
wen. How coitld I kirovv that you 
would go atrd see Martin and he 
vvoitld tell you’? 

OEVVEN. It doesn't matter whether 
you knew' or not. It was a mean vile 
lie. After this I feel that I never 
want to speak to yotr again. 

(Crosses Right to sofa.) 

STANTON. I’m sorry, Olwen. I’d 
rather anything had happened than 
tliat. You do believe that, don’t 
you? 

(Turns out up to piano.) 

FHEDA (Classes down to chair down 
Left), Apparently the rest of us 
don’t matter very much. But you 
owe us a few explanations. 

BOBErtT. Yoir’d better stop lying 
now, Stanton, (olwen sits sofa 
Centre) You’ve done enmtgh. 'Why 
did you play Martin and me against 
each other like that? 

FREDA. There can only be one ex- 
planation. Because he took that 
check himself, 

cordon. My God— you didn’t, did 
you, Stanton? 

STANTON (turning). Yes, I did. 

GOBDON. Then you’re a rotten 
swine, Stanton. I don’t care about 
the money. But you let Martin talce 
the blame. You let everybody tlirak 
he was a thief. . 
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(Closes in on Stanton to back of 
chair Right.) 

stvnton. Don’t be such a hysterical 
voung fool. 

uoBCHT (seizes cordon’s Right 
hand, pins it on back of chair 
Right). Keep quiet, Gordon. 

CORDON. I won’t keep quiet! 

STANTON. Sit down and behave 
yourself. We don’t want this to 
develop into a free fight. 

CORDON. But you let— 

sT.vNTON (back to piano). I didn’t 
let Martin take the blame, as you 
call it.,' He wa.sn-’t the s&pt to take 
jho Haihe, and you-ought to know 
jliat.', (cordon turns out Right to 
platform and faces Left) It hap- 
pened that in the middle of all the 
fuss about this money, he shot him- 
self. You all jumped to the con- 
clusion that it was because he had 
taken the money and was afraid of 
being found out. I 1^ you go on 
thinking if, that’s all.Qfbu might'as 
well-diink-he shot himself for that' 
-as for anything else. And anyhow 
•he was done with it, out of iti^Be- 
sides— where he’s gone, it doesn’t 
matter a damn whether people here 
think you’ve stolen money or not, 
(Turns out up.) 

ROBERT (closes in step). But you 
deliberately tried to fasten the 
blame on to Martin or me. 

FREDA. Of course he did. That’s 
what makes it so foul. 

(Sits down Left.) 

STANTON (turns back). Not really. 
I’d not the least intention of letting 
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anybody else be punished for what 
I’d done. I took that check because 
I needed some money quickly and 
•d didn’t know where to turn. I 
knew I could square it up in a 
week. But when it all came out, I 
had lo play for time, and that 
.seemed to me the easiest way of 
doing it. 

ROBERT. But you couldn’t have 
cashed the check at the bank your- 
self. 

S'** 

jS^ANTON. No, I got somebody else 
to do that— a fellow who could keep 
his mouth shut. It was pme co- 
incidence tliat he was about the 
same age and build as )-ou and 
Martin. Don’t go thinking there 
was any deep-laid plot. There 
wasn’t. It was all improwsed and 
haphazard and damned stupid. 
(Turns up.) 

ROBERT. Why didn’t you confess to 
this before? 

STANTON (turning Right) . Why the 
devil should I? 

FREDA. If you can’t understand 
why, it’s hopeless for us to try and 
show you. But there is such a thing 
as common honesty and decency. 

STANTON (crosses down -to freda 
back of chair Left of fable). Is 
there? IDon’t forget- before you be- 
come too self-righteous— that you 
happen to be taking tlie lid oS me. 
It might be somebody else’s tmn 
before we’ve finished. 

ROBERT. Possibly. But that doesn’t 
explain why you’ve kept so quiet 
about all this. 

STANTON (crosses up Centre to 
Robert). I should have thought it 
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did. M.iiiin's suicide put paid tn 
the wliole thing. Nobiidy wanted to 
talk abmit it atter that. Dear Mar- 
tin must ha\ o done it. so wo won’t 
rnenti '>n it. That was the line. It 
w.isn’t the money. I’d have been 
slad to replace that. But I knew' 
damned well that if I fonfes<-ed, 
the old man would have had me 
out of the firm in two minutes. I 
wasn’t one of his pets like you and 
Mat tin. I had to work myself up 
from nothing in the firm. I hadn’t 
been brought in because I had the 
.'ight university and social back- 
grounds. If the old man had 
tliought for a minute tliat I’d done 
it, there’d have been none of this 
huth-hush business. He’d have felt 
like calling in the police. Don’t 
forget. I’d been a clerk in the office. 
You fellows hadn’t. It makes a dif- 
ference, I can tell you.- 
(Turns out Left.) 

FiiEDA. But my father retired from 
the firm six months ago. 

STANTON. Well, what if he did? The 
whole thing was over and done 
with. Why open it up again? It 
might never nave been mentioned 
if this damn fool inquisition hadn’t 
been started tonight. Robert, Gor- 
don and I were all working well 
together in the firm, MTiat would 
ha\e happened if I’d confessed? 
Where are we now? Who’s better 
off because of this? 

FREDA. You’re not, it’s true. But 
Mar-tin is. And tire people who 
cared about him. 

dT.vnton. Are they? 

FBEDA. Of course they are. 

STANTON. Don’t be loo sure. 


FRED.v. .“kt least we know now that 
he wasn't a mean thief. 

ST.VNTON. And that’s all you do 
know. But for all that he shot him- 
self. And you don’t suppose he did 
it for fun, do you? 

Fni;DA (rises). Oh— you— you— I 

GormoN. You are a rotter, Stanton. 

HOBERT. Drop that sort of talk, 
Stanton. 

STANTON (crosses tip Centre to 
Robert). Why should I? You 
wanted the trutli, and rrow you’re 
getting it. I didn’t want to come 
back here and be put in the wit- 
ness box. It’s your own doing. I’ll 
say what I damn well like. Martin 
shot liimself, and he did it knowing 
that he’d never touched the money. 
So it must have been something 
else. Well, what was it? You see 
what you’ve started rrow. 

(Turns out Left.) 

FREDA (crosses up to piano). What 
have w-e started? You’re talking 
now as if )0U knew a lot more 
about Martin than we did. 

STANTON. What I do know is that 
he must have had some reason for 
doing what he did, and that if it 
wasn’t the money, it must have 
been something else. You’re prob- 
ably a lot better off for not knowing 
what that sometliing is, just as 
you’d have been a lot better off if 
you’d never started poking about 
and prying into aU this business. 
(Crosses up Left to piano bench.) 

ROBERT. Perhaps he did it because 
he thought I’d taken the money. 
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STANTON (turning back). And then 
again-perliaps not. If you think 
that Martin would have shot liim- 
sclf because he thought you’d taken 
some money— then you didn’t know 
vour own brother. Why, he laughed 
when I told him. It amu,sed him. A 
lot of things amused that young 
m.in. 

(Crnssen down to chair down 
Left.) 

OLWEN. That’s b-ue, I know. He 
didn’t care. He didn’t care at all. 

nOBEHT. Look here— do you know 
wbv Martin did shoot himself? 

STAOTON (back to fireplace). No. 
How should I? 

fbeda. You talk as if you do, 

STANTON. I can imagine reasons. 

fiiEDA. What do you mean by that? 

STANTON. I mean he was tliat sort. 
He’d got his life into a mess, and 
I don’t blame him. 

FREDA. You don’t blame him! Who 
arc you to blame him or not to 
blame him? You’re not fit to men- 
tion his name. You hung your mean 
little piece of thieving round his 
neck, tried to poison our memory 
of him, and now when you’re found 
out and Martin’s name is clear of 
it, you want to begin all over agaui 
and start hinting that he was a 
criminal or a lunatic or something. 

ROBERT. The less you say now, the 
better. 

STANTON. The less we all say, the 
better. You should have thought 
of that before. I told you as much 
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before you began dragging all this 
stuff out. Lilce a fool, you wouldn’t 
leave well enough alone. 

(Turns out up.) 

ROBERT. Aiijuvay, I’ve cleared Mar- 
tin’s name. 

STANTON (turning back). You’v«. 
cleared nothing yet, and if you’d 
a glimmer of sense you’d see it. 
But now I don’t give a damn. 
You’re going to get all you ask for. 

FREDA. One of the things we shaB 
ask for is to be rid of you. 

GORDON. Do you tbink you’ll stay 
on with this firm after this? 

STANTON. I don’t know and I don’t 
care. 

FREDA. You did a year ago. 

STANTON. Yes, but now I don’t. I 
can get along better now without 
the firm than they can without me. 
(Turns out down.) 

GORDON. Well, after this, at lea.?t 
it will be a pleasure to ti-y. You 
always hated Martin, and I knew 
it. 

STANTON (swinging back Right). I 
had my reasons. Unlike the XVhite- 
house family— father, daughter and 
son— who all fell in love with him 

ROBERT. Does that mean anything, 
Stanton? If it doesn’t just take h 
back— now. If it does, youll kindly 
explain yoiurself. 

STANTON. ni take nothing back. 

OLWEN (rises, crosses up above 
chair Right of table). Stanton-^ 
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plt'aso. Don’t let’s have any more 
of this. \\’o’ve all said too much 
alieady. 

STANTON. I’m sorry, Olwen. But 
you can’t blame me. 

(olwln moves up to window 
Right.) 

RODERT. I’m waiting for your ex- 
planation. 

FREDA. Don't you see, he’s getting 
at me. 

ROBEnT. Is that true, Stanton? 

STANTON. I’m certainly not leaving 
her out. 

ROBERT. Be careful. 

STANTON. It’s too kte to be care- 
ful. (FREDA sits chair up Left) 
Why do you think Freda’s been so 
angry with me? There’s only one 
reason, and I’ve known that reason 
for a long time. She was in love 
with Martin. 

Turns out Left.) 

ROBERT. Is that true, Freda? I must 
know, because if it isn’t I’m going 
to kick Stanton out of this house. 

STANTON {turning in). JDonVtaBr 
.like, „ a. man irr -a "melodraiinr.—i- 
-wouldn’t have said it if I hadn’t - 
known it was true. - {Crosses up 
back of chair Left of table) 
Whetlicr she admits it or not is 
another matter. But even if she 
doesn’t admit it, you’re not going 
to kick me out .of the house. 
{Crosses up to piano bench) I’ll go 
in the ordinsrry way, thank you. 
(conDoN sits platform above sofa.) 


ROBERT {crosses Left to freda). 
Freda, is it true? 

(OLWXN sits.) 

FREDA. Yes. 

ROBERT. Has that been the trouble 
all along? 

FREDA. Yes. All along. 

ROBERT. When did it begin? 

FREDA. A long time ago. Or it 
seems a long lime ago, ages. 

ROBERT. Before we were married? 

FRED.A. Yes. I thought I could— 
break it— then. I did for a little 
time. But it came back, worse than 
ever. 

ROBERT. I wish you’d told me. Why 
didn’t you tell me? 

FREDA. I wanted to. Hundreds of 
times I tried to. ... I said the 
opening words to myself so often— 
Sometimes I’ve hardly known 
whether I didn’t actually say them 
out loud to you. 

ROBERT. I wish you had. But why 
didn’t I see it for myself? It seems 
plain enough now. I know now 
when it began. It was when we 
were all up at the lake that sum- 
mer. 

FREDA. Yes, it began then. Oh, that 
Jovelyr' lovely summerl Nothing’s 
ever been quite real since then. 

ROBERT. Martin went away, and 
you said you’d stay a few days 
with the Hutchinsons. Was that—? 

FBED.A. Yes, Martin and I spent that 
little time together. It was the only 
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time we really did spend together. 
It didn’t mean much to him— a sort 
of e.rperiment, that’s all. 

noBEHT. Didn’t he care? 

fheda. No, not really. If he had, it 
would have been all so simple. 
That’s why I never told you. And 
I thought when we were married, 
it would be— different. It wasn’t 
fair to you, I know, but I thought 
it would be all right. But it wasn't. 
You know that too. It was hopeless. 
But you don’t know how hopeless 
it was-for me. 

ROBERT. But why didn’t Martin tell 
me? He knew how unhappy I was. 

FREDA. He couldn’t. He was rather 
afraid of you. 

ROBERT. Martin afraid of me? 

GORDON. Yes, he was. 

ROBERT. Nonsense. He wasn’t 
afraid of anybody— and certainly 
not of me. 

FREDA. Yes, he was, in some strange 
way. 

GORDON. I know that. He told me 
that when you’re really angry, 
you’ll stop at nothing. 

ROBERT. Queer. I never knew he 
felt like that. (To freda) It 
couldn’t have been— this— 

FREDA (rises, crosses Left to fire- 
place). No, no. He didn’t care. Oh, 
Martin, Martin— 

OLWEN (rises), Freda— don’t. 

(Steps down Centre, Robert turns 
out up Left.) 


Ill 

STANTON (crosses down Right). 
That’s how it goes on, you see. A 
good evening’s work. 

ROBERT (facing Right), I’m not re- 
gretting it. I’m gla/l all this has 
come out. I wish to God I’d known 
earlier, that’s all. 

STANTON. What difference would 
it have made? You couldn’t have 
done anything. 

ROBERT. To begin with. I’d have 
known the truth. And then some- 
thing might have been done about 
it. I wouldn’t have stood in their 
way. 

STANTON (crosses up Right to ra- 
dio). You didn’t .stand in their 
way. 

GORDON ( rises) . No. it was Martin 
himself. As Freda says he didn’t 
care. He told me about it. 

(Crosses down to sofa, ol’ven 
crosses to piano bench.) 

FREDA (turns Right), Gordon, I 
don’t believe you. 

GORDON (crosses Left to table Cen- 
tre). Why should I lie about it? 
Martin told me. He used to tell me 
everything. 

FREDA. Rubbish. He thougirt you 
rvere a little nuisance— always hang- 
ing about him. 

GORDON. That’s not true. 

FREDA (crosses Right to table Cen- 
tre). It is. He told me so that— 
that very last Saturday, when I 
look him the cigarette box. He told 
me then he’d had to do everything 
he could to get rid of you. 
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Gonuox. Freclii— you’re making this 
up, u\erv word of it. I know you 
aie. Martin would never have said 
that about me. He knew how fond 
I was of hi.nn, and he was fond of 
me too in his own way. 

Fnr.nv. Ho wa.sn’t. 

Gonnov. You’re just saying this be- 
cau.se you’re jealous. 

I’nEDA. I’m not. 

i.oRoox. You’ve always been jeal- 
■His of Martin’s interest in me. 

FHCn^. Gordon, that’s a disgusting 
lie. 

r.oimox. It isn’t. 

rncDA. It is. He told me himself 
how tiled be was of having you 
around him ind suddenly becom- 
ing hysterical. I see what he meant 
now. Ever)' time he’s been men- 
lioned tonight, you’ve been hys- 
terical. What are you trying to 
make me believe you are? 

aoBEHT {crosses down). Freda, 
ron’re mad. 

GORDON. It’s all jealousy, jealousy. 
If he’d thought I was a nuisance, 
he wouldn’t have kept asking me 
down to the cottage. (Turning to 
ruEDA) But he was tired of you, 
pestering him and worrying him all 
tlie time. He didn’t care for women. 
He was sick of them. He wanted 
me to tell you so that you’d leave 
him alone. 

FREDA (sits settee). You're making 
me feel sick. 

GORDON. Well, you just leave me— 


OLWEN. Stop it. Stop it, both ot 
you. 

coimoN. And I was going to tell 
you too. Only then— he killed him- 
self. 

FHED.^ (rises, crosses Left). I don’t 
believe it. I don’t belie\ e it. Martin 
coiddn’t have been so cruel. 
(OLWEN sits piano hoiicli.) 

GORDON. Couldn’t be? What did he 
say to you that afternoon when 
you took him the cigarette box? 

FREDA (facing Right). What does 
it matter what he said? You’re just 
making up those abominable lies. 

ROBERT (eras SOS down between 
FREDA and GORDON). Look here, 
I'm not having any more of this. 
I understand about you, Freda, and 
I’m sorry— (FREDA turns out Lop 
to fireplace) but for God’s sake 
keep quiet about it now. I can’t 
stand any more. As for you, Gordon 
—you must be tight or something— 

GORDON. I’m not. I’m as sober as 
you are. 

(Crosses Right.) 

ROBERT. Well, behave as if you 
were. You’re not a child. I know 
Martin was a friend of yours— 
(Crosses up to piano.) 

GORDON (turning on robert hotly 
and scornpdly) . Of course he was. 
Martin was the only person on 
earth I really cared about. I 
couldn’t help it. There it was. I’d 
have done anything for him. 
Money, my God, I’d have stolen 
ten times the amount from the 
firm if Martin had asked me to. He 
was the most marvellous person I’d 
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ever known. Sometimes I tried to 
hate him. Sometimes he gave me 
a hell of a time. But it didn’t really 
matter. He was Martin, and I’d 
rather be with him, even if he was 
jeering at me all the time, than be 
with anybody else I’ve ever known. 
I’m like Freda-since he died, I 
haven’t really cared a damn. He 
didn’t really care for women. He 
tried to amuse him.self with them, 
but he distrusted them, disliked 
them. He told me so. many times. 
{Turns out Rtg/if) Martin told me 
everything. And that was the finest 
thing that ever happened to me. 
{Sits serf a) And now you can call 
me any name you like, I don’t care. 

noBERT. But what about Betty? 

CORDON. You can leave her out of 
this. 

ROBERT. I want to. But I can’t help 
dunking about her. 

GORDON. Well, you needn’t. She 
can look after herself. 

ROBERT. That’s just what she can’t 
do and she shouldn’t have to. You 
ought to see that. 

GORDON. Well, I don’t see it. And 
I know Betty better than you do. 

FREDA. You know everybody better 
than anybody else does, don’t you? 
(oLWEN rises.) 

GORDON. You would say that, 
wouldn’t you? I can’t help it if 
Martin liked me better than he 
liked you. 

FREDA. How do you know that he— 

OLWEN. Stop it, both of you. 
(Crosses down) Can’t you see that 
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Martin was making mischief, just 
to amuse himself? 

GORDON. No, I can’t. He wasn’f 
like that. 

STANTON {crosses down to drinks) 
Oh, no. Not at all like that. You 
couldn’t ask for a quieter, simpler 
more sincere fellow. 

{Turns in Centre.) 

FREDA {crosses to chair Left of 
table). Nobody’s going to pretend 
he was tliat. But at least he didn’t 
steal money and then try to put 
the blame on other people. 

(Sits.) 

STANTON. We could all start talking 
like that, Freda. Just throwing 
things at each other’s heads. But 
I suggest we don’t. 

{Turns out up Right.) 

OLWEN {up Centre). I agree. But !h-'t 
do want Freda and Gordon to un- 
derstand that it’s simply madnes., 
quarrelling over anything Martin 
ever said to them. He was a bon. 
mischief-maker, cmel as a "cat. 
That’s one of the reasons why I 
disliked him so much. 

ROBERT. OlwenI 

oLrvEN. Yes, I’m sorry, Robert, bu\ 

I didn’t like Martin. I detested him. 
You ought to have seen tliat. 

STANTON {turning in Left). And 
you were quite right, Olwen. I’m 
afraid you always are. 

OLWEN {turns out up Centre). No, 
I’m not. 

STANTON. I’d trust youT judgment. 
And you’re the only one of us who 
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will come out of this as sound as 
you went in. 

ITunii up.) 

No, that’s not true. 

GonnoM. No— it was Olwen and that 
damned cigarette box that began 
the rthde business, 

STANTON (turns Right). Oh, that 
was nothing. I knew about that 
all along. 

OLWEN. You knew about what? 

STANTON (crosic.f Lc/t to olwen). 
I knew ^ou’d been to see Martin 
that Saturday night. 

olwen. You knew? 

STANTON. Yes. 

OLWEN. But how could you? I don’t 
understand. 

STANTON. I was Spending that 
week-end at my own cottage. You 
remember that gaiage, where the 
road forks? You stopped there that 
night for some gas. 

OL'VVEN. Yes, I believe I did. 

STANTON. They told me, and said 
you’d taken the old road, and so 
I know you must have been going 
to see klartin. You couldn’t have 
been going anywhere else, could 
you? Quite simple. 

OLXVEN. And you’ve known all tliis 
time? 

STANTON. Yes, all this time. 
(olwen turns up stage and crosses 
to window platform.) 


nouERT. I suppose, Stanton, it's no 
n.se askina you wliy \ou’ve ne\tjr 
said a word about it? 

ST.vNTON. I’m afraid not. I think 
I’ve done my share in the confes- 
sion box tonight. 

(olwen sits window Left.) 

GORDON. Well, I wish I’d known a 
bit more, that’s all. There was I 
dragged into that foul inquest. Did 
I know this? Did I know that? My 
God— and all the time, I wasn’t the 
last person he’d talked to at all. 
(Rises) Freda had been there some 
time in the afternoon. And Olwen 
was there that very night, at t|ie 
very moment— for all we know, 

STANTON (crosses down). Don’t 
talk rubbish. 

GORDON. Well, is it rubbish? After 
all, what do we know? What was 
Olwen doing there? 

noBEHT. She’s told us that. She 
was there to talk to Martin about 
the money. 

(Crosses up Left to piano bench.) 

GOHDON. And bow far does that 
lake us? 

STANTON. What do you mean by 
tlrat? 

FREDA. He means-4- i mag iae = -that 
Olwen hasn’t told us very much so 
far. We know she went to Martin 
to talk to him about the missing 
money. And that he drought Robert 
had taken it and that she thought 
so too. And that’s all we do know. 

GORDON ( STANTON CTOSSeS doWH ^ 

Ijeft). Yes, we don’t know how 
long she was there or what Martin 
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raid to her, or anything. It’s a good 
thing she wasn’t pushed in front 
of that coroner or they’d have had 
it out of her in no time. (Crosses 
up flighO I think it’s up to her to 
tell us a little more. 

STANTON (crosses Left to piano). 
Well, there’s no need to sound so 
damned vindictive about it. 

(oLU'EN looking out through the 
window suddenly starts back and 
says as fheda rises.) 

OLWEN. Somebody’s out there. 

bobebt (opens window and look~ 
ing out). There’s no one there now. 

OLWEN. No, they darted away. But 
I’ll swear there was somebody. 
They’d been listening. 

STANTON (crosses down Left), 
Well, they couldn’t have chosen 
a better night for it. 

BOBEBT (closing wifidow) . It’s im- 
Dossihle, Olwen. And there isn’t 
a sign of anybody. 

GOBDON (crossing down Right). 
Tliank the Lord for that. 

(There are several short rings of 
a door bell heard from off. fheda 
rises.) 

BOBEBT. 'Who on earth can this be? 

FBEDA (crosses down above set- 
tee). Don’t ask me. I haven’t the 
slightest idea. Go and see. 

BOBEBT. Yes, I know. But we don’t 
want anybody interrupting us now. 

FBEDA. Well, don’t let them inter- 
rupt us, whoever they are. But 
you’ll have to see who it is. 
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(The bell rings again and bobebt 
goes out. GOBDON crossBS to below 
steps Right. ) 

BOBEBT (heard outside). But we 
haven’t, I tell you. You’ve never 
been mentioned. 

BETTY (outside). I know you have. 
I can feel it. That’s why I had to 
come back. 

BOBEBT (outside). I tell you we 
haven’t. 

(bobebt opens the door and betty 
is seen in front of him.) 

GOBDON (as BETTY enters). I 
thought you’d gone to bed, Betty. 
What’s the matter? 

BETTY (bobebt enters and shuts 
door. On the platform). You’re 
talking about me, all of you. (Look- 
ing round them all) I know you 
are. I wanted to go to bed. '' 
stalled to go. And then I couldn’t. 
I knew you were all talking about 
me. I couldn’t stand it, I had to 
come. 

FBEDA (crosses up to hack of chair 
Left of table). Well, you were 
wrong. As a matter of fact, you’re 
the one person we haven’t been 
taUdng about. 

BETTY. Is that true? 

BOBEBT. Yes, of course. 

OLWEN (to betty). You Were ouL 
side just now, weren’t you? Out- 
side the window, listening. 

BETTY. No, I wasn’t listening, 1 
was trying to look in, to see ex- 
actly who was here and what you 
all looked like. You see, 1 was sure 
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you were all saying things about 
me. I meant to go to bed and I 
was tired, but I felt too excited to 
sleep and now I’m so damn nerv- 
ous. (Crosses down steps Left) 
God knows W'hat I shall be saying 
in a minute. You mustn’t mind me. 
[Sits cliair Right of table.) 

aoBERT (crosses down step Left 
to Right of chair Right of table). 
I'm so sorry', Betty, (ol’.ven cros.ses 
up to window and sits Right) Not 
a word’s been said about you. In 
fact, we all wanted to keep you out 
.of this. It’s all rather unpleasant. 

FBEDA. Seeing that Betty has mar- 
ried into one of the families con- 
cerned, 1 think she ought not to be 
too carefuUy protected from the 
sordid truth. 

nOBEHT. Keep quiet, Freda. 

FREOA. I thought we should see a 
different Robert now. 

(Crosses down.) 

BOBEBT. After what you’ve saia to- 
night, I can’t see that it matters 
much to you how different I may 
be. 

FBEDA. Perhaps not, but I still like 
reasonably decent manners. 

(Sits on settee.) 

BOBEBT. Then set us an example. 
(Crosses up Right below chair up 
Right.) 

COBDON. Oh, be still, both of you. 

BETTY. But what have you been 
talldng about then? 

cormoN (crosses Left), It began 
^Mth the money. 


BETTY'. You mean ilrat Martin took? 

GORDON (back of betty-’s chair). 
Martin didn’t take it. We know 
that now. Stanton took that money. 
He’s .admitted it. 

(Crosses up to piano bench and 
leans against piano.) 

BETTY. Admitted it! Stan— Stanton. 
Oh, surely— it’s impossible. 

STANTON (crosses to back of chair 
Left of table). It sounds impos- 
sible, doesn’t it, Betty, but it isn’t. 
I’m sorry to go down with such a 
bump in your estimation, my dear 
Betty, but this is our night for tell- 
ing the truth, and I’y'b had to admit 
that I took that money. Terrible, 
isn’t it? 

BOBEBT (crosses down). What did 
you mean by that, Stanton? 

.s'rANTo.v. I meant what I said. I 
nearly always do, 

BOBEBT. Why did you use that tone 
of voice to Betty? 

STANTON. Perhaps because I think 
that Betty has not a very high 
opinion of me— and so need not 
haY'e sounded so suiprised and 
shocked. 

t Crosses out Left.) 

BOBEBT. I don’t quite understand 
that. 

FBEDA. I’m sine you don’t, Robert. 

BOBEBT. Do you? 

FBEDA. Yes, I think so. 

BETTY. But if Martin didn’t take 
the money— then why— why did hi’ 
shoot himself? 
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coWJON. That’s what we want to 
know. Olwen saw him last of all, 
that very evening, and she knew he 
hadn’t taken the money, but that’s 
all she’s told us. 

ouvEN. I've told you that he 
thought Robert had taken the 
money. 

hobert (crosses down to arm of 
sofa). And that was enough— in 
llie state he was in then— to throw 
him clean off his balance. All that 
stuff about his merely being 
amused is nonsense. That was just 
his bluff. Martin hated anybody to 
think he was really moved or 
alarmed by anything. 

GORDON. Tliat’s true. 

ROBERT. And he depended on me. 
He used to laugh at me a lot, but 
that was nothing. He depended on 
me. You’ve told me yourselves— 
that he was secretly rather fright- 
ened of me. It was because Martin 
had a respect for me. He thought 
I was the solid steady one. I tell 
you, it must have been a hell of a 
shock to poor Martin. 

OLWEN. I don’t think it was, Robert. 

STANTON. Neither do I. 

iiOBERT. But neither of you knew 
him as I did. What’s the good of 
talking. He was in a wretched 
stale, all run down and neurotic, 
and when he heard that I’d taken 
the check he must have felt that 
there was nobody left he could 
defend on, that I’d let him down. 
Hed probably been brooding over 
it day and night— he-wis-thaLsartr’ 
He wouldn’t let you see it, Olwen. 


He wouldn’t let anybody see it. 
But it would be there all the time, 
giving him hell. Qhl what a fool I 
was. I ought to have gone straight 
to him and told him what Stanton 
has told me. 

GORDON (crosses down Left to 
Stanton). If this is tnie, then the 
person really responsible is Stanton. 

FREDA. Yes. 

STANTON (crosses up). Rubbish. 

FREDA. It isn’t. Don't you see what 
you did? 

STANTON (turning down at cornet 
of piano). No, because I don’t be- 
lieve it. 

GORDON. No, because you don’t 
choose to, that’s all. 

STANTON. Oh, talk sense. Can’t you 
see Martin had his own reasons? 

ROBERT (crosses Left). No. What 
drove him to suicide was my stu- 
pidity and your damned lying, 
Stanton. That settles it once and 
for all! 

STANTON. You’re not in a state to 
settle anything. 

BOBEnT. Listen to me, Stanton— 

STANTON. Oh, drop it, man. 

GORDON. You’ve got to answer. 

ROBERT. I’ll never forgive you for 
telling Martin what you did— by 
GodI I won’t. 

STANTON. You’ve got it all wrong 
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CORDON' (cros<tcs up fo STAVTOs). OLWEN. Wail a minute, Gordon. 
They haven’t, you rotten liar. Yon Martin didn’t shoot himself, 
made Martin shoot himself. 

MEDIUM CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


ale are discovered in exactlu the same positions as they were at the end 
of Act II. 


FREDA (rising). Nfartin didn’t shoot 
himself? 

OLIVEN (on window platform). No. 
I shot him. (Crosses down to Left 
of drinks, betty rises.) 

FREDA (cro.sses up between table 
and chair Left of table) . OlwenI 

ROBERT (cro.sses up Right of piano 
bench). That’s impossible, Olwen. 
Yon couldn’t have done it. 

gobdon (below chair up Left). Are 
yon joking? 

fiLWEN. I wish I were. 

GOBDON. OlwenI 

ROBERT. She must be hysterical. 

STANTON (by piano crosses Right 
Centre). Olwen’s not hysterical 
She means it, 

BETTY (cro.vses up to piano bench). 
Oh, Lord!— She can’t mean— she 
murdered him? Can she? 

STANTON (crosses in up Righi Cen- 
tre). You migjht as well tell us 


e.vactly what happened now, Ol- 
wen. And I might .as well tell you 
—before y'ou begin— that I’m not at 
all surprised. I suspected this from 
the first. 

OLRTSN (turning Left). You sus- 
pected I had done it? But why? 

STANTON. For three reasons. The 
first was, that I couldn’t understand 
why Martin should shoot himself. 
You see, I Imew he hadn’t taken 
the money, and though he was in 
every kind of mess, he didn’t seem 
to me the sort who’d get out of it 
that way. Then I knew you’d been 
with him quite late, because— as I 
said before— I’d been told you’d 
gone that way. And the third rea- 
son-well, that’ll keep. You’d better 
tell us what happened now. (ol- 
wen sits on platform above sofa) 
It was an accident, wasn’t it? 
(betty sits on piano bench.) 

OLWEN. Yes, it was really an acci- 
dent. (FREDA sits on chair Left of 
table) I’ll tell you what happened 
but I can’t go into details. It’s all 
loo muddled and horrible. But I’ll 
tell you the complete truth. I won’t 
hide anything more, I promise you 
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I think we’d all better tell every- 
diing we know now, really spe^ 
our minds. 

ST.4NTON. Yes, of course. 
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nervous he was just then? Well, a 
fellow he met there put him on to 
it— some new drug that a lot of the 
so-called Bohemians were doping 
themselves with— 


OLWEN. I went to see Martin that 
Saturday night, as you know, to 
talk to him about the missing 
money. Mr. Whitehouse had told 
me about it. He thought that either 
Martin or Robert must have taken 
it. I gathered it was more likely 
Robert. So I went to see Martin. 
I didn’t like Martin and he knew 
it but he knew too what I fell 
about Robert, and after all, he was 
Robert’s brother. He believed that 
Robert had taken the money and 
he wasn’t a bit worried about it. 
I'm Sony, Robert, but he wasn’t, 
I hated him for ibat too. He was 
rather maliciously amused. The 
good brother fallen at last— that 
sort of thing. 

FBEDA. I can believe that. I hate to, 
but I know he could be like thatl 

OLWEN. I’ve never seen him as bad 
as he was tlrat night. He wasn’t 
really sane. 

BOBERT. Olwen. 


FBEDA. But did Martin . . . ? 

GORDON. Yes, he liked it, and took 
more and more of it! 

ROBERT. But how could he get it? 
(Cross Left to abooe chair Left.) 

GORDON. Through some one he 
knew in town. When he couldn’t 
get it, he was pretty rotten. 

STANTON. But didn’t you try to stop 
him? 

GORDON. Of course— but he 
laughed. (Crosses down) I 
blame him really. None of you can 
understand what life was like to 
Martin— he was so sensitive. He was 
one of those people who are meant 
to be happy. (Sits on settee facing 
up.) 

STANTON (crosses up Right. Leans 
on radio). We’re all those people 
who are meant to be happy. Mar- 
tin’s no exception. 



OLWEN. I’m sorry, Robert. I didn’t 
want you to know all this, but 
there’s no help for it now. You 
see, Martin had been taking some 
sort of drugl 

BOBERT. Drugl 

OLWEN. Yes. He’d had a lot of it. 

ROBERT, Are you sure? I can’t be- 
lieve it. 


ROBERT. Yes, that’s true. But I 
know what Gordon means. 

FREDA. You couldn’t help knowing 
what he means, if you knew Mar- 
tin. Tliere was no sort of middle 
state, no easy jog-trot for him. 
Either he had to be gay— and when 
he was gay, he was gayer than any- 
body else in the world— or he was 
intensely miserable. 


GOBDON. It’s true. You remember Robert (back to piano). But what 
when he went to Berlin and how about this drug, Olwen? 
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OLWEN. He took some— while I was 
there and it had a terrible eflFect 
on him. It gave him a sort of dev- 
ilish gaiet)-. I can see him now. His 
eves were queer. Oh— he really 
wasn’t sane. (Stops.) 

noBERT. What happened? 

OLWEN. I’ve tried not to think 
about it. He knew I disliked him, 
but he was so frightfully conceited 
that he couldn’t believe it. He 
seemed to think that everybody 
young, male or female, ought to be 
falling in love with him. He saw 
himself as a sort of Pan. 

FRED.\. Yes, he did. And he’d every 
reason to. 

OLWEN*. He began taunting me. He 
thought of me or pretended to— as 
a priggish spinster, full of repres- 
sions, who’s never really lived. AH 
rubbish, because I’m really not that 
type at all. But he pretended to 
think I was and kept telling me 
that my dislike of him showed that 
I was trying to repress a great fas- 
cination he had for me. And of 
course that all these repressions 
were bad for me. .I’d never lived, 
never would live, and all the rest 
of it. He talked a lot about that. 
I ought to have run out and left 
him, but I felt I couldn’t while he 
was in that state. In a way I was 
sorry for him, because really he was 
ill, sick in mind and body, and I 
thought perhaps I could calm him 
down. I might dislike him, but 
after all he wasn’t a stranger. He 
was one of our own set, mixed up 
with most of the people I liked 
best in the world. I tried to stop 
him. But everytliing I said seemed 
to make him worse. I suppose it 
would when he was in diat excited 


abnormal state. Well, he talked 
about my repres.sions, and when I 
pretended to Laugh at him, he got 
more and more excited. And theii 
he tried to show me some beastlv 
foul drawings he had— horrible ob- 
scene things by some mad Belgian 
artist— 

FREDA (rises). Oh~my God— 
(Crosses vp to back of chair Right 
of table.) 

OLWEV (rises). Oh, Freda, I’m so 
sorry. Please forgive me. I know 
how tins thing must be hurting you. 

FREDA. Martin. Martin. 

OLWEN (crosses Left to back chair 
Right of table). Don’t listen to any 
more. I’ll stop if you like. 

FREDA. Oh-he wasn’t like that 
really. If you’d known him as I’d 
knosvn him— before. 

OLWEN. I know that. We all do. 
He was different. He was ill. 

FREDA (crosses tip Centre, turns). 
Go on, Olwen. (Crosses up to tisin- 
dow platform Left, holds on to 
curtains . ) 

ROBERT. Yes, Olwen. You can’t stop 
now. 

OLWEN (back of chair Right of 
table). There isn’t a lot to tell you. 
WTien I pushed his beastly draw- 
ings away and was rather indig- 
nant about them, he got still more 
excited, completely imbalanced, 
and shouted out things about my 
depressions. And then I found he 
was telling me to take my clothes 
off. ( FREDA sits) I told him not to 
be a fool and that I was going. But 
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tlien he stood bcRveen me and the 
door. And he had a revolver in his 
hand and viras shouting, something 
about danger and terror and love. 
He wasn’t threatening me with it 
or himself. He was just waving it 
about-being dramatic. I didn’t 
even believe it was loaded. 
(Crosses Right to drinks) But by 
this time I’d had more than enough 
of him--I couldn’t be sorry for him 
any more— and I told him to get 
out of Ihe way. When he wouldn’t, 
I tried to push him out of the way. 
And then we had a stniggle. He 
tried to tear my clothes. We really 
fought one another. It was homhle 
He wasn’t any stronger than I was. 
I'd grabbed the hand with the re- 
'’olvCT in it. I’d turned the revolver 
towards him. His finger must have 
’ocen on the trigger. I must have 
give!) it a jerk, llie revolver went 
ofT.^Oh— HoiTible— (Sits an plot- 
farm above sofa) horrible. I’ve 
tried and tried to forget that. If 
he’d just been wounded, I wouldn’t 
have left him alone. But he wasn’t. 
He was dead. 

noBEHT. Yes, we understand that. 
You needn’t tell us. 

OLWEN. When I realised what had 
happened, I rushed out and sat in 
my car for I don’t know how long. 

I couldn’t move a finger. There was 
nobody about. It was fairly late and 
you know how lonely that cottage 
was. I just sat on and on in the car, 
shivering, and it was so quiet in the 
cottage, so horribly quiet. I’ve gone 
through that over and over again. 
(fiueda rises.) 

ROBERT. You can’t be blamed, 01- 
wen. 

(FREDA opens the windows and sits 
Centre.) 
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STANTON (crosses Left below chair 
up Left). Of course she can’t be 
blamed. And there must never be 
a word spoken about this— not to 
anybody. We must all promise that. 

OLWEN. Give me a cigarette, Rob- 
ert. (ROBERT crosses to OEVTON, 
gives her a cigarette and lights it 
for her.) 

GORDON (rises, crosses up Left be- 
tween table and chair Right of 
table). It’s a pity we can’t all be 
as cool and business-lilce about this 
as you are, Stanton. 

STANTON. I don’t feel very cool and 
business-like absat it. But you see, 
it’s not as big a surprise to me as 
it is to you people. I guessed long 
ago that something like this had 
happened. (Turns out Left.) 

ROBERT. But it looked so much like 
suicide that nobody bothered to 
suggest it wasn’t. It never seemed 
to me to be anything else. All the 
evidence pointed that way. I can’t 
think bow you could have guessed 
even though you knew Olwen had 
been there. 

STANTON (crosses Right above Left 
end of settee). I told you I had a 
third reason. I was over fairly early 
next morning— The postman rang 
me up— and 1 was there before any- 
body but the village constable and 
the doctor. And I found something 
on the floor (olvtsn rises) that 
they had overlooked, (olwen 
crosses down Left before table 
Centre) I’ve kept it ever since. 
(Brings out pocketbook and pro- 
duces a small square of patterned 
silk.) 

olwen (crosses down Left to set- 
tee) . Let me see. Yes, that’s a piece 
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of the dress I was wearing. It was 
loin in the struggle wo had. So 
th.it’s how you knew? 

3iA>TO.v. Yes. 

OLWFV. But why didn’t you say 
something? 

r.ouDON. I can tell you that. He 
didn’t say anything because he 
wanted everybody to think that 
Martin had shot himself. (Crosses 
lip fo Had 10 ) You see, that meant 
that Martin must have taken the 
money. 

(OLW'EN sits on settee, stanton 
turns out Left.) 

bobeht. That’s about it, I suppose. 
It falls into line with everything 
we’ve heard from liim tonight. 

STANTON (turning Right). No, 
there happened to be another rea- 
son, much more important. I knew 
that if Olwen had had a hand in 
Martin’s death, then something like 
that must have happened, and so 
Olwen couldn’t be blamed. I knew 
her better than any of you— or I 
felt I did. And I trusted her. She’s 
about the only person I would 
trust. She knows all about that. 
I’ve told her often enough. She’s 
not interested, but there it is. 
(Turns down Left.) 

OLWEN. And you never even hinted 
to me that you knew. 

STANTON (turns Right to olwen). 
Surprising isn’t it? What a chance 
I missed to capture yom interest 
for a few minutes! But I couldn’t 
take that line with you. I suppose 
even nowadays, when we’re all so 
damned tough, there has got to be 
flne person that you behave to al- 


ways as if you were Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and with me you’ve been 
that person for a long time now. 
And I knew all along that you were 
saydiig nothing because vou lliought 
Rob'^rt hnd taken the money and 
that he was safe afti-r cveiybodv 
assumed it was Martin. And that 
didn't always make it any easier 
for me. (Turns out Left.)' 

BETTY (fiscs). No? What a shame. 
But what a fine romantic character 
j'ou are, aren’t you? (Crosses below 
piano.) 

BOBERT. Betty. You don’t under- 
stand. 

FBEDA. How could sho? 

^ BETTY (turning up). Why do you 
say that— in that tone of voice? 

FBEDA (rises). Why does one say 
anything— in any tone of voice? 
(Turns out up.) 

OLWEN (to Stanton), You know, 
I nearly did take you into my con- 
fidence. And that might have made 
a difference. But I chose a bad 
moment. 

STANTON (steps Right). 

When was this? Tell me. 

OLWEN. I told you I sat in my car 
that night for some time not able 
to do anything. But then, when I 
felt a little better, I had to tell 
somebody, and you were the near- 
est person. 

STANTON. But you didn’t go there 
—that night? 

OLWEN. Yes, I did. (stanton turns 
Old Left) I drove over to your cot 
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{age that very Saturday night. I 
irot there about eleven o’clock or 
just afterwards. I left my car at the 
bottom of that tiny narrow lane and 
walked up to your cottage. And 
then-I walked back again. 

ST.'^NTON. So that’s when you came. 
After that, it was hopeless. 

OLWEN. Quite hopeless, I drink that 
added the last touch to that night. 
I don’t drink I’ve ever felt the same 
about people— not just here, but 
everybody, even the people who 
walk into the office or sit opposite 
one in buses and trains— since that 
night. I know that’s stupid, but I 
couldn’t help it. And you must all 
have noticed that I’ve been com- 
pletely o£F country cottages. 

FREDA. Yes, even Betty’s noticed 
drat. 

ROBERT (crosses Left to betty). 
Why, what’s the matter, Betty? 

GORDON. What a little liar you are, 
Betlyl 

BETTY. Haven’t we all been liars? 

ROBERT. But you haven’t, Betty. 

GORDON (crosses down to Left of 
sofa) . Oh, don’t bo a fool, Robert. 
Of course she has. She’s lied like 
fiuy. 

ROBERT. What about? 

FREDA. Why don’t you ask her? 

OL'WEN. Oh, what does it matter? 
Leave the child alone. 

BETTY. I’m not a child. That’s the 
mistake you’ve all made. 
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ROBERT. Not you— and Stanton? Ts 
that what they mean? Why don’t 
you tell them it’s ridiculous? 

FREDA. How can she? Don’t be 
absurd. 

STANTON. Oh, drop this. I'm going. 

BETTY. You’i'e not going! 

STANTON. Don’t be a fool. Ids no 
business of yours. 

FREDA. That’s where you’re wrong, 
Stanton. 

ROBERT. I’m waiting for air answer, 
Betty. 

BETTY. I^Trat do you want me to 
say? 

ROBERT. Were you with Stanton at 
his cottage? 

BETTY. Yes. 

ROBERT. Were you his mistress? 
BETTY. Yes. 

ROBERT. Betty— in God’s name' 
Stanton— how could you? 

BETTY. How could I? Because I'm 
not a child. You would drag all tliis 
out and now you can damned well 
have it. Yes, I stayed with Stanton 
that night, and I’ve stayed with him 
other nights. And he's not in love 
with me .md I lorow it, and I’m not 
un love with him. I wouldn’t many 
him if I could. But I had to make 
something happen. Gordon w^as 
driving me mad. If you want to 
call someone a child, then call him 
one, for that’s all ha is. (robert 
turns out up) This damned max- 
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riage of ours tliat you nil get so 
sentimental about is the biggest 
sham there’s ever been. It isn't a 
marriage at all. It’s just nothing- 
pretence, pretence, pretence. Betty 
darling and Gordon darling, the 
very sight of him malres me w.mt 
to scream. (Head t'lrn.i out up.) 

FREDA. Bettj', you mustn’t go— 

BETTY. It’s not my fault. (Tnrnx 
down) I was in love with him 
when we were married and I 
thought everything was going to 
be marvellous. I wouldn’t have 
looked at anybody else if he’d been 
—real. But he just isn’t. He can’t 
even talk to me. 

GORDOX. For God’s sake, keep 
quiet, Betty. 

BETTY. I won’t. They want to laiow 
the ti-uth and they can have it. I 
don’t care. I’ve hud nothing, noth- 
ing out of my marriage. If I were 
the child you all thought me, per- 
haps it wmiddn’t have muttered. 
But I’m not. I’m a woman. And 
Stanton w.as the one person who 
guessed what was happening and 
treated mo like a woman. 

Gor-Dov. I wouldn’t have blamed 
you if you’d fallen in love witli 
someone, but this v/as just a low 
sordid iiiUigue, a dirty little affair, 
not worth all your siUy lies. I sup- 
pose Stanton gave you all those fins 
presents? 

BETTY. Yes, be did. Y'ou couldn’t 
even be generous, tliough you’d 
have given your precious Alartin 
everything we’d had. I know Stan- 
ton didn’t really care for me. But 
men who say they’re in love with 
one woman and spend their week- 


ends with another deseiwe all they 
get. 

FiiED.\ (to STANTON'). Is that why 
j'on suddenly had to have that 
money? 

sTANTov. Queer, how it works out, 
isn’t it? 

conno.s'. Then Betty is responsi’ule 
for all this miser}', for Martin! 

BETTY. Always Martin. If I was re- 
sponsible for all that, then it’s your 
fault really, Gordon. Because you’re 
responsible for everything that hap- 
pened to me. You never should 
ha\e married me. 

OOHDON. I didn’t ’know. It was a 
mistake. {Sits plaijorm above sofa.) 

1 REDA. We seem to make that land 
of mistake in our family. 

BETTY. I ought to have left you 
long before this. That was my mis- 
take— .staying on— tr}'ing to make 
the best of it— pretending to be 
married to one who wasn’t there 
—simply dead! 

nor.EtiT {turning down. Tobetty). 
I suppose you knew how I felt 
about you! 

BETTY. Yes. But I didn’t care very 
much. 

ROBERT. No, why should you? 

BETTY. No. It isn’t tliat. But I knew 
you weren’t in love witli me. You 
didn’t know me. You weie only 
worshipping somebody you’d in- 
vented, who looked like me. And 
that’s not the same thing at all. 
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noBERT. Yes, I even thought that 
you and Gordon were happy to- 
gether— 

BETTY. Yes, we put up a good 
show, didn’t we? 

noBEHT. You did. (Turns out up 
above piatto bench.) 

GORDON. Yes. we did. What would 
have happened if we’d gone on 
pretending like hell to be happy 
together? 

BETTY. Nothing. 

GORDON. No. If we’d gone on pre- 
tending long enough, I believe we 
might have been happy together, 
some time. It often works out like 
that. 

BETTY. Never. 

OLWEN. Yes, it does. That’s why all 
this is so wrong, really. The real 
truth is something so deep you 
can’t get at it this way, and all this 
half truth does is to blow every- 
thing up. It isn’t civilised. 

STANTON. I agree. 

ROBERT (crosses down between two 
chairs). You agree. You might as 
well. 

STANTON. You’ll get no sympathy 
from me. 

ROBERT. Sympathy from you? I 
never want to set eyes on you 
again, you’re a tliief, a liar, and a 
dirty seducer. 

STANTON (back to fireplace). And 
you’re a fool. You look solid but 
you're not. You’ve a good deal in 
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common with that cracked brother 
of yours. You won’t face real 
things. You’ve been living in a 
fool’s paradise, and now, having 
got yourself out of it by tonight’s 
efforts— all your doing— you’re busy 
building yourself a fool’s hell to 
live in. 

ROBERT. I think this was your glass, 
Stanton. (Crosses to table and picks 
up glass. Moves up to window and 
throws it out) And now take your- 
self after it. Get out. 

( FREDA turns out up.) 

STANTON (crosses Centre and 
stops). Good-night, Olwen. I’m 
sorry about all tos. 

OLWEN. So am I. Good-night. 

STANTON (crosses Right to steps). 
Good-night, Freda. 

FREDA. Good-night. 

GORDON (os STANTON CTOSSes Up 
Steps to platform). Don’t forget, 
Stanton, we expect your resigna- 
tion. 

STANTON (turning). Oh, you’re go- 
ing to take it that way. are you? 

GORDON. Yes, I’m going to take it 
that way. 

STANTON. Good-night. No, don’t 
trouble. I can find my way out. 
(He exits and closes door.) 

OLWEN. Don’t be too hasty, Gor- 
don. (GORDON rises) Whatever his 
faults, Stanton’s a first-class man at 
his job. If he goes, the firm wiD 
suffer. 

GORDON (crosses Right). I can’t 
help it. I couldn’t work with him 
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after this. The firai will have to 
suffer, that’s all. 

noisr HT. Don’t worrv. It’s not a case 
i'f the film s'llfering. The firm’s 
saiL'shcd to hell now. 

men V ( itcps down from platfoitn). 
Nonsense. 

flOBEBT. Is it? I don’t thinh .so. 

GonnON. M’cll, Betty darling, I 
think we’d better return to our 
happy little home, our dear little 
nest. (Crosses up steps, freba 
crosses Right.) 

BETTY. Ob, don’t, Gordon. 

FREDA (crosses up steps Left). Ill 
let you out. 

(Exit GORDON. Exit FREDA. BETTY 
pichs up coat and starts for door.) 

ROBERT (to Betty). Good-bye. 
(Staring at her.) 

BETTY (stops Centre). Why do you 
look like that? 

BOBERT. I’m not saying good-bye to 
you. I don’t know you. I never did, 
it seems. 

(betty crosses up stejjs Left and 
exits. ROBERT turns, crosses down 
Right, to drinks. As hobert pours 
drink, ol^ven rises and speaks;) 

OLUXN. Robert, please don’t drink 
any more tonight. I know how you 
feel, but it’ll only make you worse 
—really it will. (Crosses up to Left 
arm of chair Left of table.) 

I'OBERT (crosses Left to hack of 
chair Right of table). What does 
it matter? I’m through, anyway. 
(He drinks.) 


OLWEN. Robert, I can't bear seeing 
you like this. You dont know how 
it hurts me. 

noHEiiT ( cms.ses' Left to Right arm 
of chair Left of tab^e). I’m sorry, 
Olwen, I reallv am sorry. You're 
the Only one who’s really oome out 
of this. I know that. Strange, isn’t 
it— that vou should h.no heen feel- 
ing like that about me all the time. 
I’m sorrv. (Faces down.) 

OLWEN (hack of chair Left of 
table). I'm not. I mean about m}-- 
sclf, 1 suppose I ought to be, but 
I’m not. It hurt at times but it kept 
me going. 

ROBERT. I know. And you see, now 
I’ve slopped going. Something’s 
broken-inside. 

OLWEN. It won’t seem bad tomor- 
row. It never does. 

ROBERT. All this isn’t going to seem 
any better tomorrow, Olwen. 

OLWEN. Freda will help you. After 
all, Robert, she’s fond of you. 

ROBERT. No, not really. It isn’t that 
she dislikes me steadily, but every 
now and then she hates me— and 
now I see why, of course. She hates 
me because I’m Robert and not 
Martin, because he’s dead and 1 m 
alive. 

OLWTJN. She may feel differently— 
after tonight. 

ROBERT. She may. I doubt it. She 
doesn’t change easily— tliat’s the 
trouble. And then again, you see, 
I don’t care any more. That’s the 
point. Whether she changes or 
doesn’t change I don’t care now- 
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OUVEN. You know there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do for you, Robei-t. 

rodebt. I’m terribly grateful, OI- 
wen. But nothing happens here— 
inside, (fbeda enters) That’s the 
damned awful cruel thing. Nothing 
happens. (Sits Rioht arm chair Left 
of table) All hollow, empty. 
(FBED.i closes door, olwen turns 
up to piano.) 

FREDA (on top step). I’m sure, it’s 
not at all the proper thing to say 
at such a moment, but the fact re- 
mains that I feel rather hungry. 
(Crosses doton steps Left) "U^at 
about you, Olwen? You, Robert? 
Or have you been drinking too 
much? (Crosses Left to Robert.) 

ROBERT. Yes, I’ve been drinking too 
much. 

FREDA. Well, it’s very silly of you. 
(Takes empty glass from robert.) 

ROBERT. Yes. 

FREDA (puts her hand on Robert’s 
shoulder) . And you did ask for all 
this. 

ROBERT. I asked for it. And I got it. 

FREDA. Though I doubt if you 
minded very much until it came to 
Betty. 

ROBERT. That’s not true. But I can 
understand your thinking so. You 
see, as more and more of this rot- 
ten Stull came out -(fbeda takes 
hand away from Robert’s shoul- 
der), so more and more I came to 
depend on my secret thoughts of 
Betty— as someone who seemed to 
me to represent some lovely quality 
of life. 
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FREDA. I’ve known some time, of 
course, that you were getting very 
sentimental about her. And I’ve 
known some time too all about 
Betty (Turns Right), and I’ve often 
thought of telling you. (Crosses 
Right to drinks.) 

ROBERT. I’m not sorry you didn’t. 

FREDA (puts glass down). You 
ought to be. 

ROBERT. Why? 

FREDA (sits arm of sofa) . That kind 
of self-deception’s rather stupid. 

ROBERT. What about you and Mar- 
tin? 

FREDA. I didn’t deceive myself. I 
knew everything— or nearly every- 
thing— about him. I wasn’t in love 
witli somebody I’d made upl 

ROBERT. I think you were, ftobably 
we always are. 

OLWEN (crosses down hack of chair 
Left of table). Then it’s not so bad. 
You can always build up another 
image for yourself to fall in love 
with. 

ROBERT. No, you Can’t. That’s the 
trouble. You lose the capacity for 
building. You run short of the stuff 
that creates beautiful illusions, Just 
as if a gland had stopped working. 

OLWEN. Then you have to learn to 
live without illusions. 

ROBERT. Can’t be done. Not for us. 
We started life too early for that. 
Possibly they’re breeding people 
now who can live without illusions. 
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( hope so. But T can’t do it. (Rises) 
[’ve lived among illusioiir. (Turns 
up.) 

FREDA. You have. 

ROBERT (turns hack). Well, what 
if I have? They’ve given me hope 
and courage, they’ve helped .Tie to 
live. I suppose we ought to get all 
that from faith in life. But I haven’t 
got any. No religion or anytliing. 
Just this empty damned shell to 
live in. And a few damn glands and 
secretion.? and nen'es to do it \.’ith. 
But it didn’t look too had. I’d my 
little illusions, you see, (Turns out 
up.) 

FREDA (rises, crosses up (..eft above 
chair Right of table). Then why 
didn’t you leave them done, in- 
stead of clamoring for tlui truth all 
night like a fool? 


ROBERT. Don’t you see, we’re not 
living in the same world now. 
E\er>' thing’s gone. My brother was 
an obscene lunatic— 

FREDA. Stop that. (Crosses up Cen- 
tre.) 

ROBERT (follotcing freda). And 
my wife doted on him and pestered 
him. (Turns Left to oltoen) One 
of my partners is a liar and a cheat 
and a thief. (Turns to out) Tlie 
other— God knows what he is— 
(Crosses Right to steps and up 
steps. The lights begin to dim) 
And the girl’s a greedy little cat. 

FREDA (grabs his hand). Robert, 


OLWEN (crosses to back of chair 
Right of table). No, Robert. It 
won’t be like this tomorrow!! 


ROBERT (turning on fri:oa). Be- 
cause I am a fool. Stanton was 
right. That’s the only answer. I had 
to meddle, like a cliild, with fire. 
I began this evening with some- 
thing to keep me going. I’d good 
memories of Martin. I’d a \s ifo who 
didn’t love me (freda hcjlf turns 
out down) but at least seemed too 
good for me. I’d two partners I 
liked and respected. There was a 
girl I could ideahsc. And now— 

OLU’EN. No, Robert— plea-se. We 
know. 

ROBERT. But you don’t know, you 
can’t know— not as I know— or you 
wouldn't stand there like that, as if 
we’d only just had some damned 
silly little squabble about a hand 
at ’nridge, 

oi.WEN. This is mad! 


ROBERT (on platform). Tomorrow. 
Tomorrow. I tell you, I’m through. 
I’m through. There can’t be a t(>- 
morrow. (Runs out. As Robert 
goes through the door the 
dim out except moonlight an 
in hall.) 

FREDA. He’s got a revolver in his 
bedroom. 

oi.wEX. Stop, Robert. Stop. Stop! 
(In the darkness miss mockhidge 
and BETTY enter through invisible 
door Left end of window platform 
and take the same positions as in 
the blackout in Act I. After a mo- 
ment's pause there is the sound of 
a revolver shot off stage Right. 
BETTI' gives a sharp little scream. 
Startled exclamations from the 
other three women, freda ad- 
varwes towards the door . ) 


lights 
I light 
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fiuspa (calling). Robert, Robert, 
what was thatl (Pause) Robertll 

hobert's voice (off Right). It’s all 
right. I was showing them my gun 
and took a crack at a Sower pot. 
(FREDA switches on the lights.) 

Gordon’s voice. Pretty good 
shot. . . . 

Robert’s voice. And what’s more 
I hit iti 

Stanton’s voice. Pretty lucky. I’ll 
say. . . . 

Robert’s voice. We’D be in in a 
minute! 

FREDA. I should hope so. Those 
idiots firing Robert’s revolver out 
the window! (Crosses Left. The 
positions and movement identical 
with Act I.) 

BETTY. You ought to take it away 
from him. They nearly frightened 
die life out of me. 

FREDA. Well, we’ve no hope of see- 
ing our ghost bird now. If it was 
there, it must have cleared out 
pretty quickly. 

BETTY. I should third': so after all 
that racket. 

OLWEN. Perhaps it will come back 
later. 

FREDA. No, I hardly think so. I’ve 
never caught sight of it much after 
ten. 

MISS MOCKBiDGE. I suppose you all 
miss your brother-in-law. He used 
to be up here with you too, didn't 
he? 


FREDA. You mean Robert’s brodier, 
Martin? 

MRS. MOCKBIDGE. Yes. 

FREDA, ^^^lat made j'ou think of 
Martin just then? 

Anss MOCKRrocE. Well, I don’t 
quite know. He just came into my 
head, I suppose. 

FREDA. It must have been the shot. 

MISS MOCKRiDCE. Oil, smely not. I 
was away at the time and never 
quite understood what happened. 
Somediing rather dreadful, wasn’t 
it? I’m Sony if I— 

FREDA. No, it’s aU right. It was very 
distressing for us at the time, but 
it’s done with now. Martin shot 
himself. ^It happened a year ago— 
last October’,' in fact— at his own 
cottage, about twenty miles from 
here. 

Miss MOCKBIDGE. Oh, yes, dreadful 
business, of course. I only met him 
twice, I think.- I remember I 
thought him very amusing and 
charming. He was very handsome, 
wasn’t he? 

(Enter stanton and cordon.) 

OLivEN. Yes, very handsome. 

STANTON. Who’s veiy handsome? 

FREDA. Not you, Charles. 

STANTON. Well, who is it, or is it a 
secret? 

GORDON. They must have been talk- 
ing about me. Betty, why do you 
allow them to rave about your hus- 
band? 
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PETi s’. Darling- I’m sure you ve 
Ii.ul If)') iniK-'h nini>I' cnfiip and 
old IjiMii'l'’. Yn)i’ic> linginnino to 
Idiii: r'liplc in thf face and bloated 
—a t' jiical financier. 

{Eiitfr TOprr.T, ttciichinf^ on extra 
0 “ he enters.) 

v..,'iioBEiiT. M'hy' sn dim? Sorry about 
that gun, Freda. It was stupid. 1 
hope it didn’t frighten anjbody. 

FiiEDV. As a matter of fact, it did. 
All of us. 

MISS mockridge. Yes, and I’d just 
been saying whnt i charming little 
g-O'ip you’ve mtide here, all of you. 

rouert. I’m glad you think so. 

Mfss mockridge. I think you’ve all 
hec.i lucky. 

roRERT. I agree, we have. 

ST.\NTON. It’s not all luck, Miss 
Mock.'idge. You see, we all hap- 
pened to be nice easy-going people. 

noRERT (smiling at her). Except 
Letty— she’s terribly wild. 

.ST.U'iTOX, That’s only because Gor- 
don doesn’t beat her often enough 
-yet. 

MISS MOCKRIDGE. You See, Miss 
Peel, Mr. Stanton is still the cynical 
bachelor. I’m afraid he rather spods 
the picture. 

GORDON. I wonder if there’s any 
dance music on the radio tonight? 

ROBERT. I hope not. Let’s be quiet. 
What have you people been talk- 
ing about? 


FRFiM. Olw^n had been lelling us 
about The Sleeping Dog. 

ROBcr.T. The Sleeping Dog? Oh— 
thill novel we’ie going to publish, 
the one she’s so keen on. 

ST.v^To^'. Wh)' docs he call it that? 

OLWEN. Don’t you know the prov- 
eib— Let Sleeping Dogs Lie? 

STANTON. Mdiere does tliat come 
into it? 

FREDA. From what Olwcn says, the 
sleeping dog represents Inilh. 

ODWTN. Yes, and the chief charsc- 
ter— the husband— insisted upon dis- 
turbing it. 

ROBERT. Well, he was quite right to 
disturb it. 

STANTON. Was he? -wonder. 1 
think it a very sound idea— die 
truth as a sleeping dog. 

xnss MOCKRIDGE. Still we do spend 
too much of our time telling lies 
and acting them, 

BETTY. Oh, but one has to. I’m al- 
ways fibbing. I do it all day long. 

GORDON (still at radio). You do, 
darling. You do. 

BETTY. It’s the secret of my charm. 

MISS MOCKRIDGE. Very likely. But 
we meant something more serious. 

ROBERT. Serious or not, I’m all for 
it coming out. It’s healthy. 

STANTON. I think telling the truth's 
about as healthy as skidding round 
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" corner at sixty. What do you 
think, Olwen . . . you’re looking 
l.-'iiihly wise? 

TL-nx. 1 agiee with you. I think 
tillin'’ eveiy thing is dangerous. 
\Muit most people mean by the 
tiuth is only half the truth. 

rann.v. Well, let’s tall< about some- 
thiii'g else. Who wants a drink? 
Diinl.s, Robert, and ciffarettes. 
(Crosses to table down Left, picks 
up c’uaiette box) Cigarette, Miss 
Mochridgo. 

MISS MocmiDGE (rising). No, 
thanks, I’m a slave to my own 
brand! 

ruzDA (crosses to olwen). Ciga- 
lette, Olwen? 

OLWF,N (taking box from frela). 
Oh, I remember that box. It plays 
a tune, doesn’t it? I remember the 
tune. (Opens box) Yes, it’s tlie 
IVedding March. 

(As it pays.) 

ROBERT. Good, isn’t it! 

GORDON (who has been fiddling 
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with the radio suddetdtj says). 
Wait a minute. Listen to this. 
(“Can’t We Talk It OverP” grad- 
ually fades in on the radio set.) 

BETTY (rising). Oh. I adore that 
tmie. 

STANTON. What is it? 

BETTY. “Can’t We Talk It Over?” 

\nss MOCKBIDGE. What? 

GORDON (he starts to dance with 
BETTY). “Can’t We Talk It Over?” 
(oLW'EN mooes up Centre, stanton 
crosses up to her and they start to 
dance, miss moceridge takes a cig- 
arette from her case and freda 
lights it for her. Robert crosses 
down to them and they stand talk- 
ing as the 

CURTAIN 

foils. The curtain goes up again, 
OLWEN and stanton continue 
dancing; cordon and betty con~ 
tiniie to dance; the group by the 
freplace watch them in animated 
conversation. The curtain falls. 
The music is cut off and 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE I 

At MR. dulcimer’s fat in Mayfair, London. 

An evening in May. 

The atmosphere of the room is one of luxury and fastidiousness. The 
owner is an artist in the sense that everything in the room has been 
chosen for its intrinsic value and given its absolutely right position in the 
general scheme of decoration. He never puts up anything because of its 
a<,sociations, nor leaves anything about because the room has been well- 
used. To the outsider the room is artificial, but it excites curiosity about 
the owner. To him, it is a constant source of pleasure. If icflacts his per- 
sonality, his sensitiveness, and delicate appreciation of beauty. 

The room has a large scmi-circular window on the right. This is cur- 
tained and ftted with cushioned seats, and looks out on to the tops of 
trees of a London Square. In the centre of the back wall is the entrance 
to the roof-garden. This is approached up a couple of steps and through 
handsome wrought-iron gates. When necessary these gates have close- 
fitting. opaque glass screens behind them, which open out on either side 
on to the roof-garden, being then out of s’l^it, and thus making it possible 
to see the roof-garden through the gates. In the left-hand wall is the only 
enhance to the room, through large double doors. 

The roof-garden can be treated in many ways, and can be as large or 
small as space permits. It should look out over a parapet on to an expanse 
of sky. 

The furniture is arranged in this way. On the right, down stage, below 
the window, is a small table against the wall with a fower case on it. On 
the other side of the window, up stage, is a radio-gramophone. By the 
window is an arm-chair. 

Against the back wall, on the right-hand side of the gates, is an old 
embroidery frame with a stool in front of it. On the left-hand side of the 
roof-garden is a small rostrum on which stands a grand piano placed at 
such an angle that when mr. dulcimer sits at it he can survey the whole 
room. On the piano stands a howl of fiowers. The dais and piano fill up 
the left-hand comer. On the other .side of the doors into the room, down 
stage, is the fireplace. Below this is a writing bureau with telephone on 
top of it, and a small stool in front. The rest of the furniture consists of a 
couch at right angles to the fireplace, hut as the piano is on a dais, the 
couch does not mask mr. dulcimer, when playing, from the audience. 

Behind the couch is a table useful as a side-table at dinner and for 
drinks. It should be as high as the back of the couch. In the middle of 
the room is a round dining-table with a chair on either side. 

8o^ 
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There arc vciij few ornament.^ in the looni, hut it is suggested that the 
walls should be painted and not papered, and that over the mantelpiece 
should be a decorative painting hij a modern artist. 

When the curtain rises the room h empty and thump, an immaculate 
butler, enters with three evening papers in his hand. He places two on 
the bureau below the fiicplace, and then opens the “Evening Standard" 
and reads it for a moment. Hearing steps in the pa.ssago, he places it 
hw)iedly on the other two. lie then goes to the table in the centre tvlnch 
is laid for dinner for two people, and appears to be putting the finishing 
touches to the things on it. 

The doors open again, and mr. DULcmER enters. He is a man of about 
forty-five, immaculately turned out, and wearing at present a double- 
breasted dinner jacket. He speaks exquisitely, in a clear voice, and with 
now and then a slight drawl. He has a habit of looking at you from under 
his etjes, and though a complete dilettante, he has an alert, vibrating per- 
sonality. A man who could fascinate, repel, and alarm. Instantly we know 
that he is the one thing mis.sing in the room, and he seems to know it. too, 
for he stands a moment inside the doors, almost as if he were “taking a 
call” for having created if. He walks to the end of the Knowle couch and 
stands looking round the room. 


(trump is still busied with the 
table.) 

DDLCIMER, Trumpl 
THUMP. Yes, Sirl 

DULCiMEH. The room loolcs very 
nakedi 

TRUMP (standing to attention). I 
didn’t get any fresh flowers, Sir. 

DULCIMER (drawlingly) . And why 
didn’t you get any fresh flowers? 

TRUMP. You haven’t used the ones 
from Silver Gates, Sir. The gar- 
dener sent them up this morning. 

DULCIMER. Why didn’t you tell me 
sooner? I’m terribly overdressed for 
doing flowers. 

TRUMP (gravely, as he begins to 
move towards door). Shall I get 
you an apron. Sir? 


DULCIMER (mcditatingly, as he 
comes dawn to the hearth). No. I 
don’t think I’ll have an apron. 

TRUMP. Could you tiDst me to ar- 
range them? 

DULCIMER. What flowers has Paget 
sent? 

THUMP. Tulips, Sir! . . . And irises 
and a rose or two. 

DULCIMER. I don’t think I could 
trust you with a tulip. 

TRUMP. Perhaps not. Sir. 

DULCIMER (decisively). I’ll do 
tliem. Get me that little table and 
my gloves. 

TRUMP. Very good. Sir. 

(thump goes to the smdl table, 
right, below the window, and 
moves it opposite the window-seat. 
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iivlcime'R has moved to the bureau 
hdow the fireplace and has picked 
up the “Evening Standard.” He 
hold') it between his finger and 
thumb.) 

DtxcrMEn. Someone’s been tamper- 
ing with the papers, Trump! 

tblmp (innocently) . Really, Sir? 
(Fetches a vase from the piano.) 

nuLCiMF.B. I hate sharing a news- 
paper. (Drops paper on couch. 
TRintp places the vase on the small 
table hij the window) Is Mr. Julian 
in yet? (Coming to the centre of 
the room.) 

TRUMP. Not yet. Sir! 

DULCiMun. I do hope he’s not going 
to be lalo again. 

TRUMP. Perhaps he won’t be In to 
dinner. Sir? 

DULCIMER (with a drawl). And 
why shouldn’t he be in to dinner? 

THUMP (with a slight suggestion 
that he knows more). No reason. 
Sir. 

DULCIMER. Very well. Get me the 
flowers. 

TRUMP. Yes, Sir. (Moves to the 
door.) 

D’-’LCiMER. Trump! 

TRUMP (turning round). Yes, Sir? 

DULCIMER (taking a cigarette case 
out of his pocket). You let me go 
out today without my cigarette 
case! I had to smoke Lady Pel- 
ham’s. Unflltered! I believe she 
smokes them for the coupons. 
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TRUMP. It shan’t occur again, Sir! 
(E\its. DULCIMER walks across to 
the small table by the window and 
lights a cigarette, trump returns 
with a tiay of flowers, scissors, and 
a pair of gloves. He places the tray 
on the table.) 

DULCIMER (as he puts on the 
gloves). Thank you. I hope Paget 
has been careful tin's time about the 
stalks. (Takes out an iris and ex- 
amines it) That’s better. (Puts it 
in a vase) Get me an ash-tra}% 
(trump takes an ash-tray fioin the 
centre table and puts it by him) 
We’ll have the irises on the piano 
and the tulips on tlie dinner table. 

TRUMP. Very good, Sir. (Hearing 
.sound of door slamming) I tliink 
that must be Mr. Julian! 

DULCIMER (pctulariily) . I’ve only 
j’nst stalled these. I thought I had 
taught him how to time things 
properly. 

(Enter Julian, a handsome boy in 
the early twenties, charming and 
well-made, but self-assured and 
self-indulged. Like mr. dulcimer 
he is dro.sscd perfectly, lie has jitst 
a suspicion of knowing that he is 
late for dinner. He is opening a 
couple of invitations.) 

JULIAN. Hullo! Dulcie! I’m fright- 
fully soriy I’m late! 

(Exit TRUMP. JULIAN comes over to 
dulcimer's side.) 

DULCIMER. My dear boy. I'd almost 
given you up. What have you been 
doing with yourself? 

JULIAN. I’ve been out all the after- 
noon. I’ve absolutely fallen in love 
with tbe new car. 
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DULcrNiEH. Have you? I’m so glad. 
I thought you’d like it. 

JULIAN. I've been taking it foi a 
run in Richmond Park. (Moves 
over to fireplace and puts invita- 
tions on bureau.) 

DULCiAir.K. How terribly healdiy! 
I’ve been to a heart-rending private 
\'iew. 

jULi.w. Did you buy anything? 
(Picks up paper off couch.) 

DULCiMEH. No. I missed you. 
You're always so instinctively right 
about modern art. ( Julian looks 
pleased) As a matter of fact, you 
promised to come. 

JULIAN. Did I? I forgot all about it. 

DULCiaiER. You’ve been forgetting a 
good many things lately. Don’t for- 
get that we’re going to the opera 
tomorrow night. 

jtJLiAN (not altogether pleased). 
Are we? (Sits on couch and looks 
at paper.) 

DULCIMER. Yes. Edward Trammle 
has oflEered me his box. Fortunately 
I was out when he brought it in. I 
only hope he won’t come too. I 
shall never forget how he fidgeted 
through the whole of Gotterdam- 
merung. 

JULIAN. What is it tomorrow? 

DULCIMER. Tristan. 

JULIAN. That means early dinner. 

DULCiMEB. Not at all. I never ar- 
rive at Tristan till the second act. 


juLLAN (with meaning). I shall be 
in the mood for Tristan tomorrow. 

DULCIMER (carrying the bowl of 
tulips to the piano). It’s the most 
exquisite love-story ever imagined. 
Quite perfect. I’ll go through the 
score again with you in tlie morn- 
ing. 

JULIAN (moving to window). Aren't 
these first spring days mar\-ellous? 

DULciiiER (from the piano). Don’t 
use that dreadfiU wordi “Marvel- 
lous” is the c.xpletive of the igno- 
rant and unimaginative. When you 
hear anyone describe an e.xperience 
as “man'ellous,” you can be sure 
that it has made no impression on 
them whatever. (Comes back to 
the table and does the other vase . ) 

JULIAN (by the window). I don’t 
know how to describe what I felt 
this afternoon. 

DULCIMER. Don’t try then. Only 
poets can do justice to the Spring, 
that cruel, terrifying time. 

JULIAN. Terrifying? 

dulcimer. There is always some- 
thing terrifying in the remorseless- 
ness of nature, something shatter- 
ing in all this re-assertion of the 
principle of life. Trump has got it 
badly. He rumpled ^e Evening 
Standard. 

jULLAN (laughing). I believe I’ve 
got it too. 

DULCXMER. There is a distinctly bu- 
colic look in your eye. In another 
moment youll tell me you’ve been 
to the Westminster Baths. 
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JULIAN (moving round below centre 
table and up to the roof-garden 
gates). 1 felt very like it. 

dulcimeh. When the really warm 
days come, we’ll go dovwi to Silver 
Gates. You’ll find the amber pool 
preferable to the sweaty transports 
of the Westminster Baths. (Reflec- 
ticely) I think I shall have ame- 
thyst cushions this year in the seats 
round the edge of the pool. To- 
mon'ow we’ll go and choose (he 
makes a lot of the word) the ma- 
terial together. 

JULIAN. How you love the word 
"choose”! (Moves down below the 
couch.) 

DULCIMER. Choice is what sepa- 
rates the artist from the common 
herd. Nobody knows how to choose 
nowadays. I hope you will never 
forego your prerogative of choice. 
Never do anything that is uncon- 
sidered, or take what is second 
best. 

JULIAN. But supposing one is car- 
ried away? There are moments 
when one just can’t choose. 

DULCIMER. Rise above those mo- 
ments with a colossal assertion 
of your individuality. (Pointing 
through the open window) Look 
at those colours down there in the 
Square. That is how I like to see 
Nature, controlled and at my feet. 
Don’t wallow in her. 

JULIAN. I don’t think I’ve quite got 
yom‘ detachment. 

DULCIMER. It’s the result of sensi- 
tiveness. But then, I think I’ve 
made you sensitive. 


Soy 

JULIAN, ni rush into a dinner 
jacket. (He goes out gaily.) 

DULCIMEH (as TRUMP enters). 
Trump! Trump! 

THUMP. Yes, Sir? 

DULCIMEH (pointing to table). 
When on earth are you going to 
take all this away? I look like a 
wayside shrine! (trump puts the 
tulips on the table) I hate being 
lagered in with tables, (trump 
puts the table back by the window. 
DimciMEH takes off his gloves and 
puts them on the table. He then 
goes to the piano, sits down at U 
and plays softly.) 

DULCIMEH (pointing to roof-garden, 
gates). I think we’ll have those 
closed. 

TRUMP, These light evenings are 
deceptive, Sir. (Closes the doors) 
Shall I draw the curtains? 

DULCIMER. Not yet. But we’ll dine 
by candle-light. 

THUMP. Very good, Sir. (Goes to 
the bureau, takes a taper and a box 
of matches; lights taper. At that 
moment the sun goes in.) 

DULCIMER (playing). How obliging 
of the sun to go in! (Watches 
THUMP light the candles) That 
looks very attractive. The whole 
room looks attractive. 

TRUMP. Shall I turn up the lights 
as well? 

DULCIMER. No, tliank you. I hate 
a glare. 

TRUMP (having collected tray and 
gloves from tiwle below window). 
I’ve got the cocktails outside. Sir! 
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DULCIMER. Very well; we’ll drink 
cocktails till Mr. Julian is ready. He 
deserves to miss tliem. 

trump. I’ve pot a “side-car” for 
Mi. Julian, rorliaps you would pre- 
fer sherry? 

dulcimer. Perhaps I should. 

(Exit TRUMP. MR. DimciMER plaijs 
for a moment, then comes to the 
table and eats an olicc medita- 
ticely. THUistP returns with the 
drinks on a tray.) 

trump (as MR. DULCIMER takcs his 
sherry from the tiay). Perliap.s this 
is the moment to hi oak a piece of 
bad news to you. Sir. 

dulcimer. You mean that you’ve 
done the breaking already? 

thump (behind the table). Oh, no. 
Sir, it’s much worse than that. 

DULCIMER (a shadow crossing his 
face). It’s nothing about Mr, 
Julian? 

trump. Oh dear, no. Sir. 

DULCIMER. Let me sit down first. 
(Sits down on the couch. Sips his 
shjerru.) 

muMP (by the corner of the 
couch). It’s only this, Sir. I’m 
afraid the drill is coming to the 
Square, 

dulcimeh. The drill? 

■muMP. The pneumatic drill. 
They’re going to have the road up. 

DULCIMER (deplorlngly) . Am I 
never to be left in peace? 


TRUjip. I knew it would be a shock. 

I hardly knew how to tell you, Sir. 

DULCIMER. I shan’t eat a thing at 
dinner. 

TRUMP, It’s a short dinner, Sir. 

DULCIMER. You’ve got an ice for 
Mr. Julian? 

Tnuifp. Coupe “Evelyn Laye.” 

DLT.CIMER. Why? 

TRUMP. It looks so beautiful, Sir. 

DULCIMER. I could have managed a 
plover’s egg. How long arc tliey to 
be kept away from me? 

TRUMP. I’m afraid for over. Sir. 

DULCIMER. Good God! 

THUMP, I had hoped the authorities 
would be satisfied with a year or 
two. But I’m afraid it’s “never 
again” I They’re eating sea-gulls’ 
eggs in some restaurants, Sh. 

DULCIMER. Where do they find 
them? On the Embankment? 
(Enter jull4n, also in a double- 
breasted dinner jacket. There is 
now a rather grotesque likeness be- 
tween him and MR, dulcimeh.) 

JULIAN (coming over to trump be- 
hind table, and taking his cocktail), 
I’m ready, Trump. 

(Exit TRUMP.) 

DULCIMER. Julian, which would you 
rather, go to Sfiv'er Gates or to 
Margherita? 

JULIAN. Must we go to either? 
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dulcimer. I’m afraid we must. 
Tlie road’s coming up. 

PT.IAN. But I can’t take Peter if v.’e 
go to Italy. 

dulcimer. I suppose you can tear 
yourself away from your dog for a 
month or two? 

juLL\N (over by the window). I 
don’t much want to tear myself 
away from London. The nicest time 
of the year is just beginning. 

dulcimer. You know that they al- 
ways mend the roads at the nicest 
time of the year. 

JULIAN. Would that matter very 
much? 

dulcimer (rising). Would it mat- 
ter? I refuse to stay here with the 
Square full of men frying bacon in 
tarpaulin huts. (Puts his glass on 
table behind couch. Moves back to 
dining-tahle and eats another 
olive.) 

JULIAN. Well, I like the next couple 
of months in London. (Puts his 
glass on the table behind couch. 
Comes to the dining-table and eats 
an olive.) 

DULdMER. Shall we sit down? This 
isn’t a quick-lunch counter. (They 
sit on either side of the table.) 

JULIAN. It’s going to be decent 
weather, too. We haven’t had a fine 
season for ages. 

DULCIMER. Supposing we go to Sil- 
ver Gates? That’s not far from Lon- 
don, and you can take your be- 
loved Peter. 

(JULIAN is silent, trump comes in 
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with the dinner on a trolley-waiter. 
The dinner can be made to seem 
natural and not too hurried if the 
first cowse is something ea.sily dis- 
posed of, like tomato-juicc cocktail, 
so that the second course follows at 
once, and if there are the pauses 
indicated by Julian’s silence, in the 
dialogue that follows.) 

I looked forward to dining with 
you tonight. I’ve been so bored all 
day. I had a most miserable lunch. 

JULLAN (ci/rtlj/). With whom? 

DULCIMER. Millicent Armstrong. 
She would talk about the fourUi 
dimension. All I got was a couple 
of quails. In the end I had to tell 
her that I was a very coarse feeder. 
(thlump opens a bottle of cham- 
pagne with a pop) What an ex- 
quisite noise! I didn’t actually order 
it. Trump. Are you a thought- 
reader? 

THUMP. I thought that everything 
pointed to it. Sir. (Fills dulcimer’s 
gloss, then goes to Julian.) 

DULCiMEH. Mr. Julian will want a 
magnum if his melancholia con- 
tinues. I hate people who eat in 
silence. It’s so bestial. We shall end 
by having wireless during dinner. 

JULIAN. The last thing I want to do 
is to spoil your dinner. 

DULCIMER. I’m just devouring 
what’s put in front of me simply 
because it’s there. That’s such a 
pity, because nobody else knows 
anything about food nowadays. It 
doesn’t matter! Trump will stay 
and talk to me. 

JULIAN. Don’t be an ass! 
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DULCIMER, I knew it! You have 
been to the Westminster Baths and 
stayed in too long! 

JULIAN*. I’m sorry! I want to talk to 
you. I’ve got something to tell you. 
I dares.ry it will be rather a sur- 
prise. 

DULCiMEn {to trump). Farewell! 
A long farewell! 

{Exit TRUMP with the trolley- 
waiter, having cleared away the 
used crockery on to it.) 

JULIAN. I’ve a very good reason for 
wanting to stay in to^vn. 

DULCrMER {conciliatory). My dear 
boy, I’m sure you have! 

JULIAN {after a drink). I’ve fallen 
in love! 

DULCIMER. So you remoiked just 
now. I think you said it was with 
your car. 

JULIAN. I don’t mean the car this 
time. 

DULCiMEn (cautiously) . You mean? 

JULIAN {nodding his head). I do. 

DULCIMER. All I can say is that I’m 
very sorry for tlie lady. 

JULIAN. Thank you! 

DULCIMER. Isn’t a lover supposed 
to idle in "the wanton summer air’’ 
and do something or other with 
gossamer? You look as if you’d 
formed an attachment for a police- 
woman. 

JULIAN. I’m depressed at having to 
go away and {with slight rduc- 


tance) 1 thought you might be an 
noyed about it. 

DULCIMER. My dear 1 oy, you ought 
to know me better. After all the 
training I’ve given you in observa- 
tion! Besides, it’s quite . . . what 
shall I say? Quite an ordinary thing 
to do. You’ve played with tlie idea 
once or twice before. 

JULIAN. I’m not playing this time. 
(Firing up) I’m desperately in love. 
It wasn’t the real thing before. I 
can’t fight this. It’s something out- 
side myself. I can’t find words to 
express it. 

DimciMEn. Be as lyrical as you 
please! I shan’t mind. The poorest 
lover has sometliing of the poet 
about him. 

JULIAN. It’s no good my telling you 
about it unless you’re going to be 
sensible. 

DULCIMER. Of course I may have 
been half-witted all these years 
without knowing it. (Conciliatory, 
as JULIAN rises) My dear Julian, I 
can see that you’re in earnest. I’ve 
known for some time that some- 
thing was absorbing j’ou. Haven’t I 
been discretion itself in asking no 
questions? 

JULIAN. I suppose I have been a bit 
secretive. 

DULCIMER. Never mind if jou have. 
Tell me about it. I’m probably re- 
sponsible for the good impression 
you have made, I lake it that tlie 
lady returns your passion? 

JULIAN. I think so, but you’ve had 
nothing to do with this! 
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dulcimer {humouring him). Per- 
haps not. Every lover likes to think 
that he is original. 

JULIAN (rising and mooing to fire- 
place). I mean you might not quite 
understand what I feel. I don’t 
think you’ve ever been in lovel 
(mr. dulcimer winces, but Julian 
is not looking at him and so does 
not see him) Her name is Leonora 
Yale. Her people are retired Army 
and live somewhere in the countiy'. 
She’s a Veterinary Surgeon. (A mo- 
ment’s silence.) 

DULCIMER. I suppose tliat Peter in- 
troduced you? 

JULIAN. I suppose he did in the 
first place. 

DULCiiiER. Another argument 
against dogs. They create unsub- 
stantial intimacies. 

JULIAN. Why unsubstantial? 

DULCDiJER. Everything seems du- 
rable while it lasts, May I put tliis 
cmde question? How long will your 
passion for Miss Yale last? 

JULIAN. You’re certainly cmde. I 
thought you’d be a little out of 
your depth over this. 

DULCIMER. Out of my depth! Be- 
cause I ask the old question that 
has echoed down the ages! Very 
well then, I won’t probe any fur- 
ther, but 1 must make my anange- 
ments. You take your ecstasy to 
Silver Gates and I’ll go to Mar- 
gherita. That seems the best ar- 
rangement as you’re both attached 
to animals. 

JULIAN. I knew you wouldn’t un- 
derstand. (Quietly) I want to 
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marry Leo, (nuLCiMEn lets his 
knife and fork fall on to his plate 
with a slight jarring sound.) 

DULCIMER (his face full of shadows 
but his voice controlled). You nevej 
mentioned the word “Many.” 
(Leaning forward) My dear boy, 
are you serious? 

juLLAN. Perfectly. 

DULCIMER. How long have you 
known her? 

JULIAN. About tliree months. 

DULCIMER. Why didn’t you teU me 
before? 

JULIAN. I kept quiet until I was 
sure. 

DULCIMER. And when did you feel 
sure? 

JULIAN. Last night. 

DULCIMER (after a drink). Julian? 
JULLAN. Yes. 

DULCIMER. You don’t tliinfc you’d 
like to give it another three montlis 
and then open the question again? 

JULIAN. Ten years won’t make any 
difference. I’ve made up my mind. 
I’ve seen Leo nearly every day. 
I’ve been to her Surgery, I’ve met 
her under a variety of circum- 
stances, and always felt the same. 

DULCIMER. In another moment 
you’ll tell me that you were made 
for each other. 

JULIAN. Perhaps W’e were. But noth- 
ing you can say will laugh me out 
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of it. Tin’s isn’t just a matter of 
"cliotjsinij.” It’s not to be. That’s 
the part I don’t evpect you to un- 
derstiind. 

(Enter TiiuiiP ivith juiiiAN’s ice, 
ijoffee, and brandy.) 

dulcimer (irritably). Put the 
thing.s on the table. Trump. We’ll 
help ourselves, (thump does so.) 

TKUMP. Will that be all, Sir? 

DUiCiMcn. That will be all for the 
moment. (Exit thump. Taking a 
cigarette) Really! Trump is very 
exasperating. He’s forgotten tlie 
lighter! 

JULIAN (coming from entrance to 
roof-garden). I’ve got a match. 
(Takes a box out of his pocket. 
Lights DULCiMcn’s cigarette) You 
see, Leo’s got this Canine Infirmary 
at Netting Hill, and she’s made a 
great success of it. 

DtTLCiMER. Does she have to do 
this? 

JULIAN (sitting at table again). No, 
but she’s got a flair for animals. 
So has Banulf, her partner. 

DULCIMER (craftily). So she’s got 
a partner? 

JULIAN. Yes. They've worked it up 
together. 

DULCIMER (dreamily). I believe 
there was an Archbishop Ranulf in 
the Middle Ages. 1 think he got 
into trouble with the Pope. 

jULLAN. She’s a little older than I 
am. 

XJULCiMEB. Is she beautiful? 


JULLIN. I think so. 

DULCi.MEH. And so vou Want to 
marry her? Dut of course you do. 
Lovers are always impulsive. That’s 
why they make so many mistakes. 

JULIAN. I know what I am doing. 
But I realise what this means to 
you ... to us botli. I shall hate 
leaving you, Dulcie. You’ve given 
me a wonderful life. 

DULCiMEn. You’ve been my son 
since you were eleven years old. 
Does Leonora know that I’m not 
your real father? 

JULIAN. Yes, of course. I’ve told her 
I owe everything to you. My real 
fatlier couldn’t have done as much 
for me as you have. 

DULCIMER (grimly). That’s cer- 
tainly true. He couldn’t have done 
anything at all. You mean to get 
married quite soon? 

JULIAN. If possible. (A look at him) 
Then while Ranulf carries on at tlie 
Surgery, I want to take Leo abroad. 
There are heaps of places I’d like 
to show her. She’d adore Italy. 

DULCIMER. You miglit go to Italy 
for your honeymoon? 

JULIAN. I’m quite keen to slay there 
for several months. 

DULCIMEH. Why not? There is 
Scriptural warrant for it. Old Tes- 
tament honeymoons lasted a year, 

JULIAN (hopefully). You approve? 

DULCIMER. Entirely. And then? 

JULIAN. Then I suppose we must 
settle down somewhere. Leo wants 
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to get on with her work and I’d 
like* to be able to help her. She 
needs a better Surgery in a more 
central place. I’d like to be able 
to give it her. 

DULCiMEn ( quietly). Have you told 
her you will? 

JULIAN. No. (With a smile at him) 
Not exactly. We’ve naturally built 
a few castles. She’s very keen on 
niy getting a job. 

DULCEMER. And what do you say 
to that? 

JULIAN. I haven’t encouraged it 
enormously. (With another delight- 
ful smile.) 

DULCiMEii (rising and filling their 
glasses with brandy, then sitting 
down again. Craftily). Well, I’m 
bound to say I diink you’ve han- 
dled the whole situation with tact 
and imagination. 

JULIAN. But I know quite well that 
everything does really depend on 
you. I can’t move a step without 
)'cm. 

DULCiMEH. I shall buy you a trous- 
seau and give you away at St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

JULIAN. That’s lovely of youl (Feel- 
ing embarrassed) But I am just a 
little anxious to know what’s going 
to happen after that! 

DULCIMER. What do you imagine 
will happen? 

JULIAN (with charm) . I did rather 
hope that you’d increase my allow- 
ance. 
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DULCiMEB. I’ve always loved your 
ingenuousness. It’s one of your 
greatest charms. (Then, like a steel 
trap, all his silkiness gone) 1 
shouldn't dream of increasing it. In 
fact, if you leave me, I don’t pro- 
pose to make you any allowance 
whatever. 

JULIAN (laughingly) . Then you’re 
just turning me adrift? 

DULCIMER. That’s hardly how I 
should describe a young man who 
proposes to support a wife. 

JULIAN. Support a wife? That 
sounds rather dreary, 

DULCIMEH. It’s an ugly middle-class 
term, but you force me to use it. 
After all, it will be a great novelty 
for you to earn your own living. 

JULIAN (grimly). Yes, I .suppose it 
will. (Rises from the table and goes 
to the window.) 

DULCIMER. Aren’t you going to 
finish your brandy? 

JULIAN (without looking round). 
No thanks. (Then turning rouiid 
quickly) Do you mean that as sood 
as I many Lico, I become penni< 
less? 

DULCIMER (getting up from the 
table). Come and sit over here 
(pointing to couch), and let us tiy 
and understand one another. (He 
takes Julian’s arm and they go 
towards the hearth) Will you let 
me put the case from my own 
point of view? 

JULIAN (by the fire). Of course. 1 
know that I haven’t got any rights. 
As I’m not your own son I can’t 
expect to have any. 
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DULCiMEB (standing at the left- 
hand corner of the couch). What 
are rights? You’ve h.ul privileges. 
You’ve been my constant compan- 
ion. Ha\e you ever appreciated die 
compliment? 

jtTLiAN'. Of course I have. Y'ou've 
giien me c%-erything I could pos- 
sibly want. 

RULCBiEH. I did more dian that. 
I created you. I’ve made you what 
I’ou are because I rescued you from 
a life of squalor. I chose you in- 
stinctively, just as I have chosen 
everything else in my life. It was 
a bold e.vperiment, but I didn’t 
make a mistake. You have always 
been a very delightful son and 
companion to me. But life with me 
and life widi Leo are two very 
diflEerent things. You can’t expect 
diem to overlap. 

/ULiAN (sitting on couch). I sup- 
pose I can earn my own living like 
iin)-one else? 

PULCUUER (craftily) , What’s to stop 
you. You’re personable and accom- 
pli.shed. You’ve travelled. Above all, 
you’ve got my training and expe- 
rience behind you. The blossoming 
time has come a litde earlier than 
I expected. Never mindl All I ask 
is that in return for my careful nur- 
ture I may be allowed to watch you 
lower. That will interest me enor- 
mously, and I shall be very proud 
if you succeed. If you fail, I can 
.ilways rescue you again. 

RJLTAN. I shan’t fail. 

ouLciMER (craftily). You’U be a 
poor advertisement for me if you 
do. (Sits beside him) My dear boy, 
people will be only too glad to get 
you! 


JULI.VN (eagerly). Do you think 
they will? 

dulcimer. I’m sure of it. We must 
look out for an opening immedi- 
ately. 

JULL\N (quite impressed by all 
this). You didn’t mind my— asking 
you? 

dulcimer. Of course I didn't. 

JULIAN. I believe I can do anything 
I want to. 

DULCiMEn. Then I should be very 
wrong to smother your initiative 
with a few hundreds a year. 

JULIAN. I shall have to put off mar- 
rying Leo for a bit. I’ll explain that 
to her when she comes. She’ll un- 
derstand that. By the way— she’ll be 
here in a few minutes. 

DULCIMER (springing up). What? 

JULIAN. We’re going to the Ballet. 
I asked her to pick me up. 

DULCIMER. She’s coming here to- 
night? 

JULIAN. I want you to meet her. 

DULCIMER (in his usual ecstasy of 
protestation) . I do wish you would- 
n’t spring surprises on me. I’m as 
shy as an antelope when I’m sm- 
prised. (Rings the bell. The room 
is now in the imaginary confusion 
created by mr. dulcimer.) 

JULIAN (coming to the table). I 
may as well finish my ice. (Carries 
it to toindow seat.) 

DULCIMER (ecstatically). By all 
means, let us carry our food about 
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the room. I dislike this Bohemian 
way of dining. I can see the end 
of all this. I shall sit on a cherry. 
(Enter trump with trolley-waiter} 
Clear away, Trump, as quickly as 
you can. We’re expecting a lady 
here at any moment, (thump 
begins to put everything on the 
trMey-waiter.) 

JULIAN. There’s plenty of time. 
Here you are, Trump! I’ve had 
enough. (Hands him the ice.) 

DULCLMER (tO THUMP ). NccdleSS tO 

say, she’s visiting Mr. Julian. 

(The bell rings.) 

JULIAN. All right. Trump! I’ll go. 
(Exit.) 

dulcimer. There! I knew that 
would happen! Caught m the 
middle of a vulgar shuffle! I feel 
as if I had been to the Aldershot 
Tattoo. Why doesn’t he hurry up? 
If someone doesn’t relieve the ten- 
sion I shall snap! 

(JULIAN returns with leonora 
YALE. Enter leonora yale. She is 
a beautiful girl, clean-cut, charm- 
ing, strong-wUled, decisive, quite 
free from pose, does not take other 
people’s opinions or judge things on 
their face value. She is modern in 
the best sense of the word. She can 
wear clothes and knows how to 
wear them. As usual she makes an 
impression, and she makes it on 
dulcimer. She is not quite what 
he expected. There is nothing 
middle-class about her. There is 
something about her of the thing 
well done, well turned out, that 
appeals to him. She speaks well and 
decisively. She comes into the 
room. JULIAN brings her to dul- 
cimer.) 

JULIAN. Dulcie, this is Leo! 
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DULCIMER. I’m delighted to meet 
you. Julian has kept you dark for 
too long. I never even knew of your 
existence till dinner this evening. 

LEONORA. I’ve known you for ages. 
I always watch you coming into 
the stalls on "First Nights.” 

DULciMEH. Are you a “First 
Nighter”? 

LEONORA. Not a real one, but when- 
ever I go, I always enjoy your en- 
trance. 

DULCIMER. We’ll make an entrance 
together at the Opera tomorrow. 
Won’t you sit down? (She sits in 
left-hand corner of couch.) 

JULIAN. That’s a good idea! (To 
LEONORA) It’s Tristan. 

LEONORA. Lovely! By the by, is my 
car safe in the square? 

JULIAN (sits on left-hand chair of 
centre table) . Perfectly. Trump will 
see to that. (Exit trump with 
troUey -waiter.) 

LEONORA. Was that Trump? (Nod- 
ding.) 

DULCIMER. Have you fallen for him 
as well? 

LEONORA. He’s nearly as intriguing 
as you, isn’t he? Quite the prelude 
to adventure. 

DULCIMER. I’m dreading the day 
when my friends prefer to stay and 
talk to him instead of coming in 
here. One afternoon I shall find 
them all with him having kitchen 
tea. (They laugh. He sits beside 
her.) 
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LEONonA. What a jolly window! I 
love looking clown on to trees. 

DT'LCL\cEn. I have to be high up. 
I can’t stand noise. 

rcoNOuA. You wouldn’t like my 
aiting-roora. 

DVi timer. Julian’s been telling mo 
about your work. 

JULIAN. He wasn’t interested. He 
hates clogs. 

DULCIMER. He means that I won’t 
let his teiTier rampage about in 
here. 

LEONORA. Well, of course not! This 
is much too exquisite a room for 
dogs, unless you had something 
that would keep very still on that 
rug over there. (Points.) 

JULIAN. You mean a toy dog? 

LEONORA. I was thinking of a Bor- 
zoi. They’re so decorative. 

DULCIMER. Well, perhaps! Have 
you a discarded Borzoi? 

JULIAN. It’s not a dog’s home. 

dulcimer (going over to the rug). 
Yes. 1 think I can see something 
on that rug. Something graceful 
and slender! (Seeing her look) 
That amuses you, doesn’t it? But 
you professional people can never 
understand the artist. 

LEONORA. I suppose it’s all right if 
you’ve got the time. I wonder 
you’ve never gone in for decora- 
tion. 

DULCiMEH, I couldn’t endure plan- 
ning rooms for other people. My 
taste would have to be theirs. 


LEONORA. I wish I could run my 
business that way. 

dit-cimer. Do your clients inter- 
fere? 

LEONORA. Not with the treatment, 
of course, but a lot of my time is 
taken up with humoming tlicm. 
You should hear my bedside man- 
ner. (Imitating herself) “The little 
patient has passed a fairly good 
night!” Meaning some overfed 
Pekinese! 

DULCIMER (amused). I shall con- 
sult you about the Borzoi! 

LEONORA. I’ll give you your money’s 
wortli. 

DULCIMER. I hope you’re very ex- 
pensive? (Coming and sitting be- 
side her again.) 

LEONORA. Very. ... To you! 

DULCIMER. Al’e you very profes- 
sional? Do you wear a white coat? 

LEONORA. Oh, yes, always. A spot- 
less one. 

JULIAN. If we’re going to the Ballet, 
I must go and put on my coat and 
a spotless white tie. I shan’t be 
long, darling. (Throws her a kiss 
and exits.) 

LEONORA (going over to the em- 
broidery frame). What a beautiful 
old frame! 

DULCiMEn (from the couch). It 
belonged to my grandmother. 

LEONORA. And what lovely workl 

DULCIMER (pleased). It’s mine. 
Some of my happiest hours are 
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spent there while Julian plays the 
piano. 

leonoba (tvith a touch of sar- 
casm). Is he good with Iiis needle, 
too? 

dulcimer. No. I tried to teach 
him, but such gifts tire not easily 
acquired. ( Sensing her thought) It 
doesn’t quite meet with your ap- 
proval, does it? 

leo-vora. I’m bound to say that 
I’m glad he won’t want to em- 
broider. But tlien, I’m so poor at 
sewing myself. 

dulcimer (indignantly). Sewing? 
Is that all you see in my work? 
(Rising and coming towards her) 
I don’t believe it! There’s nothing 
of the Philistine about you, even 
though you have this dreadful ob- 
session for dumb animals. That’s 
the Leo part of you. Leo’s so fierce 
and hostile. I shall alwa3is call you 
Leonora. 

LEONORA (from the window). Do. 
If you’ll let me off calling you 
Dulciel 

DULCiMEn. That’s only Julian’s pet 
name for me. (As he walks back 
to the couch) Tell me, Leonora! 
If you hadn’t Imown, you’d have 
taken us for father and son? 

LEONORA. I think I should. I see 
now that Julian has many of your 
mannerisms. Is be at all like his 
real father? . 

DULCIMER. I hope not. I got him 
in time to prevent that. 

LEONORA, I should rather like to 
meet Julian’s father. 
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DULCIMER. There’s nothing to stop 
you. He plies his trade in Camden 
Town. 

LEONORA. What does he do? 

DULCIMER. He has a dairy or a 
drapery or something dreadful. 

LEONORA (interested). Really? 

DULCIMER. That’s enthralling, isn’t 
it? Well, when you go, I hope he’l'i 
be sober. (They are now seated 
again.) 

LEONORA. Is that the trouble? 

DULCIMER. It used to be. I believe 
he's a reformed character now. Of 
course. I’ve never seen him since 
I adopted Julian. 

LEONORA. It was Very decent of you 
to rescue liim. 

DULCIMER. I shall never forget the 
day I first heard him sing at an 
Eisteddfod in Wales, 

LEONORA (quietly). You fell in love 
with his voice? 

DULCIMER (after a tiny pause). If 
you like to put it tliat way. He had 
the most e.’iquisite treble voice I’ve 
ever heard, I had a record made 
of it. Some day I’ll put it on when 
he isn’t here. 

LEONORA. Doesn’t he like it? 

DULCiMEH. It’s not that. I don’t 
want to remind him of his begin- 
nings. I pursued that voice to a 
back alley in some unpronounce- 
able Welsh town, and there I found 
Julian with a drunken father and 
no mother. It would have been 
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sacrilege to have left him there, but 
no one else had sensibility enough 
^o see tliat. 

LEON'oiiA. Did you send him to 
school? 

DLXCIMCH. I thought of doing so, 
but my interviews with headmas- 
ters were not encouraging. 

LEONORA. I wi.sh j'ou had a record 
of them. 

DDLCiMER. He may not have had 
a public school education, but 
Julian is as much at home in Paris 
or in Rome as he is in London. 

LEONORA. That will be very useful. 
1 love going abroad. 

DULCIMER. He can paint. He knows 
sometliing about music. He’s cul- 
tured and charming, because I’ve 
taught him to be so. 

LEONORA. Yes, I see you’ve taken a 
lot of pains with him. (S/jc realises 
what she's up against.) 

DULCIMER (slotoh/). He’s my crea- 
tion. I’ve succeeded where any or- 
dinary “father” would have failed. 
He’s more tlian a son to me, and 
it will mean more to me to give 
him up. Perhaps that won’t be nec- 
essary immediately? 

LEONORA. Perhaps not quite imme- 
diately. {She understands what he 
means.) 

{Enter jullan. He has changed into 
^taUs.”) 

DULCIMER {to Julian). Leonora 
and I have been getting to know 
each other. {Rising to go. To Leo- 
nora) Do you think we’re going 
to be friends? 


LEONOn.A {without enthusiasm). I 
hope so. 

DULCIMER. I hope so, too. Well, as 
it seems I’m going to spend the 
evening alone. I’ll go and slip into 
something comfortable, if you’ll ex- 
cuse me. {Exit.) 

JULLAN {coming and sitting beside 
her) Well, what have you been 
talking about? I hope you haven’t 
been bored? 

LEONORA. He’d never bore any- 
body. 

JULIAN. No. He’s pretty stimulating 
to live with. 

LEONORA. He made me feel terribly 
wholesome and ordinaiy. 

JULIAN. Did he talk about me? 

LEONORA. He’s been telling me 
what a wonderful education he’s 
given you. 

JULLAN. I’ve got something to tell 
you— something beastly. 

LEONORA. Juban! 

JULIAN. At dinner this evening, 
after I’d told him about you, he 
suddenly got aU Victorian, and said 
that ff I married anybody I must 
earn my own living. He cut me 
clean off without even a shilling. 
I never felt such a fool in my life. 

LEONORA {cheerfully). Oh, well, 
we’ll have to wait a bit, that’s all. 

JULIAN. It never entered my head 
that he wouldn’t make me an al- 
lowance. It was quite natural to 
expect it. But he made it sound so 
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unreasonable that I hadn’t the 
nerve to argue about it. 

LEONORA. Isn’t it because your 
guardian doesn’t want you to marry 
at all? He thinks you belong to 
him, and he knows you are under 
more of an obligation to him than 
if he was your real father. 

JULIAN. I don’t see that. I didn’t 
ask him to adopt me. All the same, 
I’m glad he did. 

LEONORA. Well, now, it’s up to us 
to carry on without him. What do 
you think you’d like to do? 

JULIAN. Let me see. I can drive a 
car. I can paint a bit, and play a 
bit, and I’ve got an eye for colour. 

LEONORA. There isn’t a sixpence in 
any of tliem. 

JULIAN. I hate sixpences, anyway. 
They’re no use except in cloak- 
rocms. 

1.EONOBA (getting up under a sud- 
den feeling that the situation is 
hopeless). I wonder if we’d better 
call the whole tiling ofi? 

JULIAN (getting up). Do you mean, 
not get married? 

LEONORA. It seems so unfaii- to you. 
There’s no eai thly reason why you 
should suddenly have to become 
like everybody else and slave and 
grind out a living. 

JULIAN. Look hero, Leol I haven’t 
any illusions about myself. I know 
it’s laughable at my age to be won- 
dering what I’m going to be, like 
a boy in a fourth form, but I do 
know I’m going to be something 
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so that I can marry you. x\nd 1 will 
many you, Leonoral I love you 
more than anything in the world. 
You ask me what I want to do. 
Well, something that will make the 
time before we can get married 
as short as possible. 

LEONORA (loith great sincerity and 
a touch of wistfulness). Darlingl 
That’s the real youl Isn’t it? 

JULIAN. No more talk of calling tlie 
whole thing ofEl 

LEONORA. I was Only thinking of 
you when I said that, and if I’d 
seen tlie slightest flicker of relief 
in your face when I did say it . . . 

JULIAN. Well? 

LEONORA. Never mind! 

juLLVN. Tell me! 

LEONORA. I should have felt as if 
llie end of everything had come, 
I love you so much that I don’t 
mind how long I wait! I love you 
so! (A long kiss.) 

LEONORA. Noiv let’s be sensible! 
(Sitting on chair left of centre 
table) Julian, how would you like 
to be a vet? 

JULIAN. Doesn’t it moan passing 
exams and things? 

LEONORA. Well, why not? I could 
help you tremendously with your 
work, and when you were qualified, 
you could join us. 

JULIAN. Is it a long business? Will 
it take a year? 

LEONORA. More like five. Nearly as 
long as being a doctor, (jolian 
groans.) 
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jirLiAN Oh, Leonora! Five yeans? 
It’s a life-liinel 

LEON'OR-V. I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t get married after you’ve 
passed your first exam. 

JULIAN (coming to her side). I’ll 
pass that exam all right. 

UJONOR-v. Of course you will. 

JULIAN. When can I start? 

LEON’on.A. You’ve got to break away 
from here first. I mean really break 
away. 

juLLAN. Live on my OAvn? How 
can I? 

LEONon.A. Haven’t you got any 
money? 

JULIAN. I've got some of tliis quar- 
ter’s allowance. A good bit in fact. 
And I’ve got some things I can 
sell. That’ll keep me going for a 
while. Why must I leave here? 

LEONOHA. Can you honestly see 
yourself doing any vv'ork here? 

JULIAN. Dulcie wouldn’t let me dis- 
sect cats, or anything of that kind. 
Otlierwise I don’t sec what’s to stop 
me. 

LEONORA. He wouldn’t let you do 
a stroke. He despises work, and 
he’d never understan-d your want- 
ing to be a vet. A man who doesn’t 
like having a terrier in the sitting- 
mom! 

JULIAN. I wish he could hear you 
calling it a sitting-room! I'm afraid 
you don’t like my guardian! 


LEONORA. No. I don't like him. t 
I’m going to lake him verv stii- 
ously. ^^'c can’t afford to triffe v.i-}i 
him. Whatever you decide to d<'. 
he’ll try to prevent it. Don’t you 
feel that? 

JULLAN (gloomily). Yes, I do. 

LEONOR.V. I know what you’ll be 
giving up and that you’ll be giving 
it up for me. I adore you for it. 
(Kiss.) 

JULIAN. I shall clear out of here as 
soon as I can. I’ll tackle Dulcie 
about it tonight. 

LEONORA. You will choose the right 
moment, won’t you? 

JULLAN. Trump and I are geniuses 
at that. We can tell the wrong mo- 
ment a mile off. It will give him a 
shock to see me working. Well, now 
tliat we’v'e made this man’ellous 
start, what about going to the Bal- 
let? 

LEONonA. I should love it. (They 
move) By the way, there’s one 
question I haven’t asked you. Who 
arc you? 

JULLAN. Who am I? 

LEONORA. W’hiit’s your leal name? 

JULIAN. Dulcie didn't tell you? 

LEONORA. No, he brushed youi 
fatlicr aside rather humedly. 

JULIAN. My original name was 
Owen— David Owen. 

LEONORA. You're not ev'en Julian? 

JULIAN. No. I’m plain David. 
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LEONORA. And very nice, too. 

jfLiAN. But I’m patented "Julian 
Dulcimer,” or naturalised, or what- 
ever it is. 

LEONORA. When were married, 
shall I be Mrs. Owen or Mrs. Dul- 
cimer? 

JULIAN. Which would you like to 
be? 

LEONORA. Mrs. Owenl 

JULIAN. I knew you’d say that. 
We’ll have to see about it. I sup- 
pose I can be “rendered down” 
again or something. 

LEONORA. I must meet my father- 
in-law. 

JULIAN. You’ll see him at the wed- 
ding. At least I suppose you will, 

LEONORA. Suppose they both come? 
(They laugh. At this moment the 
door opens, dulcimer sees them, 
and coughs a little ostentatiously.) 
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DULCIMER. Did I do that well? I’ve 
been practising coughing for the 
last ten minutes. What a lot you 
lovers have to say to each other. 

JULIAN. We’re just off. 

DULCiMEn. Julian can take you in 
his cai- and bring you back here 
for a drink. There’s a wondeiful 
atmosphere about tliis room in the 
small hours of the morning. 

LEONORA. They mustn’t be too 
small. I’m a working woman, Mr. 
Dulcimer! 

DULCIMER. When you come back, 
we’ll think of a name for you to 
call me by. We’ll all write things 
down on pieces of paper. 

JULIAN (at the door). Come on, 
Leol 

(They go out, closing the door be- 
hind them. DULcrMER stands in the 
middle of the room, looking after 
them.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 11 


The same. Some hours later. Nearly all the lights are turned out. 

MR. DULCiMEH fa sitting in the arm-chair facing the window. A dance band 
is coming over the radio, thump enters with a plate of sandwiches. 


DULCIMER (without looking up). 
What time is it. Trump? 

TRUMP (putting sandwiches on 
table). About a quarfer to twelve. 
Sir. (He moves to turn on the 
lights.) 


DULCIMER. Leave the li^ts. 

TRUMP. I’ve brought in a few sand- 
wiches. 

DULCIMER (with his frequent habit 
of repeating remarks in the form 
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of a qucition). And why have you 
brought in a few sandwiches? 

TRUMP. Mr. Julian didn’t have 
much dinner, Sir, and as Miss 
Yale’s car is still outside. I daresay 
she’ll like one loo. 

(The dance band stops, and there 
is heard the usual babel of voices 
and shufling of feet.) 

DULCIMER (pointing to the radio). 
I expect Mr. Julian and Miss Yale 
are in there by nowl 

TRUMP ( with a startled look at mr, 
DULCiMEn). In there. Sir? Oh, I see 
what you mean! At the Dorchester. 

DULCIMER. Can you distinguish 
Mr. Julian's voice? 

TRUMP (going up to the radio and 
listening). No, Sir! But then they 
never sound to me like voices. 

(The band begins again.) 

DULdMER (with a tinge of regret). 
I expect Miss Yale dances well. 

TRUMP. I’m sure she does. Sir! 

DULCiMEH (angrily). Turn it o£F, 
Trump! (trump does so.) 

TRUMP. Is there anything more I 
can get you? 

DULCiMEn. No, thank you. 

THUMP. Good-night, Sir. 

DULCIMER. Good-night! 

(Exit TRUMP, meeting Julian in 
the doorway in top-hat and dress 
overcoat.) 

JULIAN. Hullo, Dulcie! Had a dull 
evening? (Puts hat on table and 


overcoat and scarf on left-hand 
chair. Then he turns up the other 
lights . ) 

DULCIMER. Not at all. Where is 
Leonora? 

JULIAN. She sent her apologies and 
wouldn’t come in, after all! She’s 
tired, and gets up earlier than we 
do. (He is standing by the table 
and eating sandwiches.) 

DULCIMER (regarding him curi- 
ously). Did you have a good time? 

juLLw. Rather! 

DULCIMER. 1 saw you both at the 
Dorchester. 

juLLiN (stopping in the middle of 
his sandwich, and looking at him 
in amazement). However did you 
manage that? 

DULCIMER (mooing across the 
room). "In my mind’s eye, Hora- 
tio!" Dear me! I’m very full of quo- 
tations tonight. It’s always a sign 
tliat something's disagreed with me 
when I’m full of quotations. I must 
find out what it is. (Rings the bell. 
JULIAN at the table watches him, 
wondering what sort of a mood he 
is in.) 

(Enter trump.) 

TRUMP. Yes, Sir? 

DULCIMER. Somediing has dis- 
agreed with me. Trump. What is 
it? 

TRUMP. I can’t think of anything 
particular, Sir. If I may say so. Sir, 
we ate our dinner rather thought- 
lessly. 

DULCIMEH. Did I gobble? 
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thump, oh, no, Sirl But the arrival 
of Miss Yale keyed us up a little 
bevond our usual concert pitch. 

JULIAN {amused). Well done. 
Trump. Jolly good for this hom of 
the night. (He goes to dulcimer, 
takes him by the arm, and puts him 
on the couch) Sit down, Dulcie! 
ni get some brandy! (Goes back 
to the table.) 

dulcimer (surprised at his con- 
fident manner). Were quite the 
assured lover, aren’t we? 

juLUN (ignoring this). You don’t 
want to keep Trump out of bed, do 
you? 

DULCIMER. Do I want to keep you 
out of bed. Trump? 

TRUMP. Probably, Sir! 

DULCIMER (murmuring). Go to 
your truckle-bed. Trump! I would 
willingly change places with you, 
but I feel like King Henry IV in 
his nightgown. "Get you to rest, 
cramm’d with distressful breadl” 
There I go again! ( Then, as julian 
approaches him with brandy, he 
says icily) I’m not in need of 
brandy, thank you. 

(trump is trying to suppress a 
yawn.) 

JULIAN (shrugging his shoulders 
and putting brandy on the table). 
Very well! (To trump) Go on. 
Trump! Don’t stand there swallow- 
ing yawns! 

(Exit TRUMP.) 

DULCEMER (coldly) . Since when 
have you taken to ordering my 
servants about? 
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JULIAN. I only wanted to get rid of 
him. (Taking the sandwiches and 
sitting by his side) I want to talk 
to you, and you’re generally at your 
best at this time. I haven’t oifended 
you, have I? 

DULCiMEH (thawing). No, my boy! 
Of course you haven’t. But I don’t 
know that I’m particularly spar- 
kling tonight. 

JUUAN. I don’t want you to 
sparkle. I want you to be .serious. 

DULCIMER. What a dreadful re- 
quest! 

JULIAN. I mean I don’t want you 
to be witty, just for a minute or 
two. You see. I’ve got a suggestion 
to make, and you may be a little 
surprised at it. To begin with, 
Leonora and I didn’t go to the 
Ballet. 

DULCIMER. Why not? 

JULIAN. We did rather an extraor- 
dinary thing. (Pause) We went to 
see my father instead. 

DULCIMEH. What? 

JULIAN, We went to see my father 
instead, (dulcimer gets up in agi- 
tation and walks about the room) 

I liked him. So did Leo. I don’t 
know why we went tonight. We 
had been talking about him before 
we left here. 

DULCIMER. So you were impressed 
by your father? 

JULIAN. I think I’ve had a wrong 
idea of him before. 

dulcimer. Do you mean that I’ve 
given you that wrong idea? 
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JULIAN. Perhaps he's changed. 
There's nothing disreputable about 
him. He was silting quietly at 
home, leading the Bible. 

DULCIMER. Good Hcuveni! Don’t I 
read the Bible^ Haven’t I told }ou 
that you can’t torra your sMe with- 
out it? 

JULLVN. He’s a preacher in some 
local chapel. Well, Leo and I have 
been mapping out our future this 
evening. We can’t be married till 
I’ve got a job, and I’ve decided to 
become a “vet.” 

(A tmy pauie.) 

DULcrMER (in hard, loud tones 
from the roof -garden steps). Go on! 
I’ve not the least desire to be witty. 

JULIAN. It’ll mean a lot of hard 
work, and I’ve got to live some- 
where while I’m doing it. I think 
it will be possible to live with my 
fallier. He rather liked the idea. 
Apparently he feels he’s got some- 
thing to make up to me. 

DULCIMER. He’s been a little slow 
at feeling that. 

JULIAN. The college is close to 
where he lives. Everything just 
happens to fit. That’s all. 

DULCIMER. You asked me to be se- 
rious just now. I’m going to be. 
I think you’re quite mad and rather 
uncouth. 

JULIAN. I knew you wouldn’t see itl 

DULCIMER. I can see it quite 
clearly! (Coming close to him) An 
impetuous hoy, because he has 
fallen in love, wants to rush head- 
long out of my house at a mo- 


ment’s notice, without giving a 
thought to my wishes or plans! 

JULI.YN. That’s not fair! I have 
thought about you. 

DULCLMER. Then you certainly 
haven’t thought about j'ourself. Do 
)ou really imagine that you’ll find 
li\'iug with your father congenial? 

JULI.VN. I shall have too much to 
do to worry about that. I think we 
shall get on, and wo shan't see very 
much of each other. 

DULCIMER. Has he .spacious apart- 
ments? 

JULLVN. He can give me a room. 

DULCIMER. I believe I was right. 
You arc insane! I shall have you 
certified tomorrow. 

JULIAN. You’ll never see my point, 
but I can see yom'S. To you I must 
be as mad as a hatter. 

DULCIMER. Not only mad, Juhan, 
but ratlier cruel. A little vindictive 
perhaps. 

JULIAN. Dulcie, I don’t want to of- 
fend you, but surely you must see 
that I couldn’t work here. 

DULCIMER. Why not? You can pore 
over diagrams of dogs’ intestines 
to your heart’s content! 

JULIAN. You’d loathe it if I did. 
(Going to bureau) Look at this! 
(He picks up a large quill pen, 
exquisitely feathered in jade green) 
That’s your idea of a pen! I couldn’t 
work with that! (Throws it down 
on bureau) And that is typical of 
everything here! I don’t want to 
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be uncouth or ungrateful, but I 
know that the only sensible thing 
to do is to get away on my own. 

dulcimeh (with a penetrating 
voice). On your own? Julian, are 
vou hinting that I am the obstacle 
to your success? 

JULIAN. We should get on each 
other’s nerves a thousand times a 
day. 

DULCIMER. Did Leonora make you 
think that? 

JULIAN. No, not exactly. She agrees 
witli me, though. 

DULdMER. You mean that you 
agree with her. (As if thinking) 
I see. She’s determined to get you 
away from me, and she’s not wast- 
ing any time about it. 

JULIAN, Well, I think I shall go to 
bed now. I’ve got a lot of things to 
arrange tomorrow. (Coming up to 
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DULCiMEn) We’re friends about 
this, aren’t we? (dulcimer turns 
aside and refuses to take his hand) 
Oh, all right! But you’re behaving 
very childishly! 

dulcimer (turning round on him). 
You fool! You little, self-confident 
fool! 

JULIAN. I’m not going to quarrel 
with you. You’ll see things differ- 
ently in the morning. (Exits.) 

(For a moment or two mr. dul- 
ctmer paces the room like a tiger. 
Then he goes to the gramophone 
and puts on the “Mars” record 
from Hoist's “Flanets.” The music 
is a dramatisation of his mood. 
Then he goes to the window, opens 
it, and breathes in the air, after- 
wards turning off the lights turned 
on by JULIAN. Then, with his quick 
resolute stride, he walks back to the 
gramophone. He puts on a second 
record, and a boy's treble voice 
comes floating into the silent 1 com. 
He returns to the arm-chair and 
sits listening.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE I 

MR. Owen’s sitting-room in Camden Town. 

Three months later. August. 

A small, neat, simply furnished room. It can be set inside the Dulcimer 
flat. It is comfortable and contains good solid furniture, but the wallpaper 
is crude and the pictures and ornaments are chosen without taste, me, 
OWEN is proud of it. julian detests it. 

The room has a fireplace on the right, the door is in the back wall 
towards the right and opens into a small hall with hat-stand. On the other 
side of the door is a sash window looking out on to the street and giving 
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a good view of some posters advertising Guinness, "guinness is good 

FOR YOU.” 

The furniture of the room is arranged in this waij. On either side of the 
fireplace is an arm-chair. Between the door and the window stands a small 
American oigan, symbolic of a great deal of mh. oaven’s soul. It is open 
and a large volume of hynws rests on the music stand. In the window is a 
small table with a plant on it. 

In the left-hand corner, up stage, stands an open bureau, correspond- 
ence and business papers lying about on it. Above is a single shelf that 
now contains jui.l\n’s scientific boolw. By the bureau is a waste-paper 
basket, and below if, down stage, a horsehair sofa. In the middle of the 
room is a solid square table with a coloured cloth and four chairs. 

It is suggested that there might be photographs of mr. o^vEN’s family, 
and perhaps one of jin^iAN as a child, on the mantelpiece and elsewhere, 
but any decorations should be in keeping with the atmosphere of the 
room. 


JULIAN (lolling in the arm-chair 
with a notebook in his hand). I've 
got no brain this afternoon. I try 
to make it function but nothing 
happens. I’ve read that passage 
tlirough three times and haven’t 
taken in a word. 

LEONORA (coming over from the 
window). Darling, give me the 
book! I’ll read it out to you. Put 
your legs straight. (Sits on the 
arm of his chair) Now, where’s the 
place? 

JULIAN. Somewhere on that page. 
(Pointing and giving her book.) 

LEONORA. Boyle’s law? 

JULIAN. That’s it. 

LEONORA (reading). “When the 
temperature of a gas . ■ 

JULIAN (interrupting). Wait a 
minute! Let’s get comfortable be- 
fore we start. (Draws her into the 
amvehair beside him) There! 
“That’s better! (Kissing her) This is 
the perfect way to coach for any 
eicam. 


LEONORA (trying to be serious). 
Now, listen! 

JULIAN. Angel, I could listen for 
ever. (Looks at her adoringly.) 

LEONORA. This is Boyle’s law. 

JULIAN. Who was Boyle? 

LEONORA. Never mind who he was. 
He formulated this law, which 
you’ve got to remember. 

JULIAN. I believe he formulated 
that wallpaper, too, which I’m veiy 
anxious to forget. 

LEONORA. Darbng, it’s miraculous 
of you to stand it. I do know what 
it means to you. I shouldn’t mind 
myself, but then I’m not so des- 
perately sensitive. 

JULIAN. Don’t tell me you’d ever 
live in a room like this! 

LEONORA. Of course not! Our flat’s 
going to be lovely— I’ve got all sorts 
of ideas. 
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pLiAN. Tell me about them. 

leonoha. Well, they’ll include a re- 
frigerator. (Moves a little in the 
chair as if hot.) 

JULIAN (surprised) . Of course they 
will. 

LEONORA (amused at him). Every 
flat hasn’t got one. 

pLiAN. Good God! Hasn’t it? 

LEONORA. Certainly not. They’re 
still considered luxmies. 

pLiAN. “Luxury” is a word in- 
vented by people with no imagina- 
tion. It’s only another word for 
decency. Baths were luxuries once. 

LEONORA. At any rate, you’ve got a 
bathroom. 

JULIAN. Only Just. I wouldn’t keep 
a goldfish in it. The whole scheme 
of things is preposterous. It’s nat- 
ural to be clean, it’s natural to be 
cool. They ought either to be free 
or subsidized. 

LEONORA. Darling, I’m afraid 
you’ve left your perfect world for 
a very imperfect one. 

JULIAN. Which I gladly accept be- 
cause you’re in it, but it shan’t hold 
us a second longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary, shall it? 

LEONORA. Not one second, darling, 
I promise you that. 

JULIAN. Good. Let us Boyle! 

LEONORA. This is the law. (Reads) 
“When the temperature of a gas 
does not alter, the product of its 
volume and pressure is constant.” 
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JULIAN. Isn’t that nonsense? I love 
your voice, Leo. It rises and falls 
over those ridiculous words and 
die whole room is full of music. 

LEONORA. Yes, but have you taken 
in what it's about? 

JULIAN. Not a syllable, darling! 
Anyone who wants to “take in ’ 
Boyle’s law with you sitting there, 
looking so adorable, is a frosty- 
minded wretch. 

LEONORA. Then there’s "Dalton’s 
Law of Partial Pressures.” 

JULIAN. “Partial Pressures!” Parcel 
Post! 

LEONORA (reading). “By partial 
pressure is meant the pressure that 
any one gas would exert if it alone 
were present, filling the whole 
space.’ 

JULIAN. It sounds like a word pic- 
ture of father! 

LEONORA (laughing and getting up 
and putting the book down on the 
table ) . Well, I don’t think we’ll do 
any more this afternoon. 

JULIAN (gravely). I think it is that 
I’m a little “off” physics. Let’s have 
a look at anatomy. (Bises and goes 
to bookcase above writing-table, 
pom which he takes a book. As 
he passes the window, he pauses 
and looks at the poster on the' 
opposite wall) Guinness is good 
for you! (Coming to Leonora’s 
side) I’ve rather t^en to anatomy. 

LEONORA (encouragingly). You 
ought to know a lot about it al- 
ready. You couldn’t draw unless 
you did. 
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ji’i.UN. A'’.alonn’s> "ot pictures. 

at th -.t uc.ii jittlo lahbit all 
piuucil nut willi As and H’s aud 
C's. ( Uhou he T.) 

r.rovoRA. Ibii’t h.' a pet? 

fULiA’-f. Go rihcad. Ask me some 
questi(>ii.«. I do know .something 
about boiic.s-. 

LEO\'onA (taking book). Let me 
see. M hat's the sacrum? 

JULIAN (putting his arm round her 
ivaii>t). The sacrum, my angel, is 
the triangular bone at the back of 
the pelvis. 

LEONonA. Splendid! 

JULIAN. Though I can’t conceive 
how one earns a living by knowing 
tliat. (Sits in arm-chair again.) 

LEONOBA (eagerly). And what is 
the cai-pus'? (She is in the arm- 
chair opposite him.) 

JULIAN (frowning). The carcase? 

LEONORA. CaipusI C-A-H-P-U-sl 

JULIAN. Well, that’s funny now! 
That seenLS to have slipped away. 
Have I got a carpus? 

LEONORA. Yes. 

JULIAN. Has everybody? 

LEONORA. Certainly, 

JULIAN. I ve missed it, somehow. 
(Sings to the tune of “Today I 
feel so Happy.") 

You say rve got a carpus! 

A carpus! A carpus! 

I know I’ve got a carpus! 

I don’t know where it is! 


i.roNonv. (pointing to her hand). 
It’s tliat pat I of the .skeleton which 
uiiilcs tlic hand to the forearm. 

JULLIN (wiih d>'cp iiitcie.^t). Ls it? 
Let me see. (C(>e^ on l.is- knre^ m 
frotst of her and Uike.s her hand) 
Just thcie! (Pointing to ihc spot.) 

LEONOUA (showing him). A little 
higher up. 

JULIAN (kissing her wrirt). Thai’s 
the e.xact spot. (Naively) I don’t 
think I should ever get bored by 
anatomy. It’s the only red letter in 
my alphabet. (Counting off wear- 
ily) Anatomy, Botany, Biology, 
Chemistry. Then there’s a ghastly 
leap and we land on physics. 

LEONORA. It’s only about Heat, 
Light, and Sound. 

JULIAN. Why learn about them? 
Heat, a thing I detest; Light, which 
ought to be shaded always; Sound! 
Well, there’s too much in the 
streets already. No, darling, I wish 
to go no further into the matter! 

LEONORA (taking the book from 
him). All right, we won’t do any 
more today. You’ll pass it on your 
head. (She puts it back in the 
shelf.) 

juLLVN (standing by centre table). 
I suppose I shall! It’s all so new to 
me not to be certain of myself. 
Aiiytliing I’ve done before I’ve 
done, aud there’s an end of it. I 
don’t take to this competing busi- 
ness. (LEONORA comes to him.) 

LEONORA (seriously). Don’t you 
diink, darling, that that’s the dif- 
ference between an amateur and a 
professional? It doesn’t really mat- 
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ter whetlier the amateur gets there 
or not. 

joLUN. I don’t know so much about 
that. Amateurs take tliemselves 
very seriously. 

tEON'ORA. Well, at any rate, you 
can’t live an amatem- life. 

JULIAN. I think that’s just what I’ve 
been doing, and I’ve got a deuce 
of a lot of fun out of it. 

LEONORA. Yes, but I know that 
vou’re worth ever so much more 
^an that. (A long kiss.) 

JULIAN. D’you tliink I’m an amateur 
lover? 

LEONORA. No! 

JULIAN (going back to fireplace). 
Even Isaiah would admit that I’ve 
had a hell of a day. I’ve had three 
hours with a crammer, taken down 
his blasted notes, and read Boyle 
at home. 

LEONORA. You’re beginning to feel 
that this is home? 

JULIAN. No. I can’t quite say that. 
I haven’t been trained to live with 
a minor prophet. 

LEONORA. I admire him for having 
the courage of his convictions. 

JULIAN. Yes, but I do wish he’d 
stop calling me DavyI 

LEONORA. David’s a good namel 

JULIAN. Yes, but “Davy”I It doesn’t 
go with me at all. What’s he up to 
this afternoon? 
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LEONORA (with a “cod” Welsh ac- 
cent). It’s Thursday. Early closingl 

jOLLiN. And sermon night! 

LEONORA. Let’s try and keep ofi 
the chapel for once. It always leads 
to trouble. 

JULIAN. Not a hope! The chapel’s 
like drink to him. 

LEONORA. Not a very fortunate re- 
mark! 

JULIAN. It was quite unconscious. 
Sometimes I wish he would drink a 
bit! It might ch^er him up! 

(The front door bangs.) 

LEONORA. There he is! Now be 
careful what you say! 

JULIAN. Woe unto the ungodly! 
(Enter willlvm owen. He is a 
toinj man with a beard, a deter- 
mined face, and uncompromising 
eyes. His hair is grey and his 
clothes workaday clothes. He is a 
man who has suffered a good deal 
and who might have gone to the 
bad altogether had it not been for 
religion. Through religion he has 
puUed himself together and is 
proud of the fact. Through the 
chapel he finds an outlet for his 
poetry, his fanaticism, and capacity 
to preach. He is not a hard man, 
but he has not much understanding 
of or tolerance for Julian dul- 
ciMEH. To him he is just “Davy,” 
his extravagant son, who ought to 
think only of passing his exams. 
He comes in with a file of bills in 
his hand.) 

OWEN (os he hangs his hat and 
coat up on the stand outside). 
HuUo, Leo! Hullo, Davy my boyl 
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How are your studies? Have you 
done well today? (Sits in firm- 
chair. ) 

JULIAN (teasing him). Top in 
eveiything. The teachers were aw- 
fully pleased. I mean this one is. 

LEONORA. What have you been 
doing, Isaiah? 

JULIAN (teasing him). Been to the 
pictures? 

OWEN (putting his bilk on the 
bureau). I flatter myself that I've 
a higher idea of recreation than 
that. 

JULIAN. Wait a minute! You don’t 
know what the stage show is this 
week. 

OWEN. What should 1 be doing 
widi stage shows? 

JULIAN. You’d enjoy this one. It’s 
not the Rhumba Girls. It’s grand 
Dpera. The whole of Cavalleria 
Rusticana. Will you go to Hell for 
an hour for the sake of grand 
opera? 

LEONORA. Do, Isaiah! It would do 
you a world of good. 

OWEN (sitting in arm-chair above 
fire place). I don’t like jokes about 
Hell, Leo. It’s a very real place. 

LEONORA. I didn’t mean to shock 
you, but I’m sure you don't have 
half enough pleasure in your life. 

OWEN. Principle before pleasure, I 
should have said. 


owxN. Goodness gracious, yes! 
(Getting out bis pipe.) 

LEONORA. You lead such a model 
life with that dear little dain 
downstairs, full of fresh eggs and 
glasses of milk. 

JULIAN. Watered. 

OWEN. Don’t you dare to say that 
to me, Davy! 

JULIAN. Anyhow, Leo’s quite right. 
You ought to unbend sometimes. 

OWEN. And supposing I couldn’t 
straighten up again? Besides, do 
you know what tlie picture is? 
Rosalind Turner in Outraged. What 
would the chapel say if they saw 
me going to see that? 

LEONORA. You could prcach a won- 
derful sermon next Sunday on the 
Evils of Hollywood. 

OWEN. I did that last Sunday, so it 
would fall rather Bat. I preached 
for an hour on the “lure of the 
screen.” 1 should like to have heard 
the music, though! Never mind. At 
Christmas the chapel is doing the 
“Messiah.” That will be grand. 
(Moves to bureau to get his to- 
bacco.) 

LEONORA. Have you had some 
tea? 

OWEN. Yes, thank you. I’ve been 
over to Brixton to see my sister-in- 
law. (To JULIAN) Your Aunt Lily 
is very anxious to see you. 

JULIAN. What, again? (owen goes 
back to arm-chair and filk his 
pipe.) 


LEONORA (regretfully). Always? 
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OWN. She asks about you every 
time I go there. 

(LEONORA sits in the arm-chair 
below the fireplace, julian is at 
the table reading the “Methodist 
Times.”) 

julL'VN. What an awful thought. 

OWEN (fl little annoyed). I’m sorry 
you find youi famify uncongenial. 

JULIAN. I’ve come to it rather late 
in life. I’m afraid of it. Honestly I 
am. Aunt Lily’s got a laugh like a 
double bass. 

OWEN. You be thankful she wants 
to make you welcome. 

JULIAN. And as for my cousin 
Trevorl 

OWEN. You needn’t patronise 
Trevor, either. He’s doing very 
well for himself. 

JULIAN. He let me know that all 
right. 

OWEN. You didn’t like him because 
he said you looked like something 
out of Hope Brothers. 

JULIAN (turning to leo). Now I 
ask you, Leo! Could I bave been 
more grossly insulted? 

LEO. I think it is rather a libel. 

OWEN. I thought it hit the nafl on 
the head. 

JULIAN. My “family” as you call it, 
may be doing veiy well for itself, 
but it does not know anything 
about clothes. 

OWEN. Whenever I see Trevor, he 
is .nlwnys tidily turned out. 
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JULIAN. Yes, that’s just about it. 
(Moves to sofa.) 

oivEN. You could learn a lot from 
him! He’d smarten you up no end! 

JULIAN (aghast). Smarten me up? 

OWEN. Make a man of you instead 
of a tailor’s dummy! 

LEONORA (seeing the look on 
Julian’s face). Now you two, it’s 
waste of time arguing about 
clothes. We can't all look alike. 

OWEN. Julian can dress up as much 
as he pleases, but he’s got to be 
more affable all round. It’s not my 
sister only. It’s anybody who 
comes here. (To julian) It’s no 
use being uppish when you’ve 
nothing to be uppish about. This 
isn’t the Hotel Camden, you know. 
If you’re not satisfied, you can go 
to the Ritzl 

LEONORA. Julian’s perfectly satiS' 
fied, Isaiah. You mustn't imagine 
things. 

OWEN. I’ve a pretty good ear for 
undertones. However, he’ll soon 
have a chance of turning over a 
new leaf. Lily and Trevor are com- 
ing here this evening. (To julian) 
Now, mind you don’t call me Isaiah 
in front of them! 

JULIAN. There's no fear of that! We 
shan’t be here! Leo and I are go- 
ing out! (Coming back to table.) 

OWEN (shaking his finger at Leo- 
nora). More pleasure, I suppose? 

LEONORA (charmingly). Lots more, 
I hope! 
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owEK. I’m afraid, Leo, you’re like 
all the rest. Pleasure, pleasure, 
pleasure! 

(A knock at the front door.) 

LEO.VOUA. I’ll go. 

{Exit.) 

ow’EN (corning to table and sitting 
opposite him. In a conciliatory 
mood). Davy, my boy, I don’t want 
to seem inquisitive, but when 
you’ve spent your money, where 
will you get any more fiom? 

JULIAN. I’ll settle that when the 
day comes. 

OWEN. But you can’t go over the 
abyss with your eyes open. Save 
your money. You've got notliing to 
spend it on. Your home isn’t so bad, 
is it? 

JULIAN. No, of course it isn’t. 

OWEN. I didn’t mean what I said 
about the Hotel Camden, but I 
can’t bear to see you wasting your 
money on rubbish. How much did 
that tie cost? Nearly five slrillings, 
I suppose? 

JULIAN. Nearly fifteen. 

OWEN (awed in spite of his convic- 
tions) . Did it now? It’s wicked. I’d 
ratlier wear a bootlace than pay so 
much. I want you to take life more 
seriously. It doesn’t take much to 
lead you away from the right path. 
Do you know what will keep you 
on it? 

JULIAN. A good balance at die 
bank. 

o\vEN (gravely). No, Davy, it’s not 
tb^t -nd PniT"’ mw b-iv! 


That’s what you want. Prayer and 
Purpose! They’ve been the back- 
bone of my life for the last fifteen 
years. 

jULLAN. I’m afraid they haven’t e.x- 
actly come my way. 

(Enter leonoba.) 

LEONORA. Telegram for you, dar- 
ling! (Hands it to Julian. He opens 

it.f 

JULIAN. Splendid! Dulcie’s back. 
(leonoba and owen look at each 
other) He arrived this afternoon! 
There’s no answer! IVhy ever didn’t 
he tell me? I’d have met him. (leo- 
noba goes off and dismisses the 
telegraph boy, returning at once.) 

OWEN. He’ll keep all right till to- 
morrow. 

JULIAN. I expect he’s had a marvel- 
lous time at Silver Cates. I can 
see it all stretched out there in the 
sun! 

OWEN (getting up). I must begin 
to collect my thoughts for Sunday. 
Where did I leave my Bible? I 
know, it’s by my bedside. (Exit.) 

JULIAN. That sounds rather omi- 
nous. 

LEONORA (who hos been watching 
him). Darling, you’re not too ter- 
ribly pleased at Dulcie’s coming 
back, are you? 

JULIAN. I can’t help being glad, but 
(Taking her hands) you’ve got 
nodiing to be afraid of. 

LEONOBA. You won’t let the old 
life come between us and spoil our 
nlans? 
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JULIAN. Of course not. I’m glad he’s 
back, though. I’ll tell you why 
presently. (Crosses over to fire- 
place. Enter owen with large Bible 
under his arm.) 

CHEN. I’ve got something this week 
that’ll make them sit up! (Puts 
Bible on table and opens it. He 
stands in front of Bible) Now 
listen to this! 

LEONOHA. That’s right, Isaiah! You 
try it on us first! 

OHEN (a little taken aback). I’m 
not sure that I was including you, 
Leo. It's about the ungodly. 

JULIAN. I thought it would be. 

GIVEN. Listen! (Declaiming) "I my- 
self have seen tlie wicked in great 
power and spreading himself like 
a green bay bree.” 

JULIAN (regretfully). Happy days! 

OHEN (getting worked up and 
turning on him quite fiercely). Do 
you think soP (With uplifted hand) 
Wait! Listen to the Psalmist’s con- 
clusion! ‘Tet he passed away, and 
lo, he was not: yea, I sought him, 
but he could not be found?’ 

JULIAN. Come now, Isaiah, I’m not 
quite ripe for passing away yeti 

OWEN. Perhaps not. But you’re on 
the way if you don’t look out. Re- 
member, it’s watching you that has 
sent me to tliat text. “He passed 
away, and lo, he was not!’’ (With a 
sweep of his hand) Wiped out 
completely! 

LEONORA. Do you believe, Isaiah, 
that that actually happens? 
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OWEN. It’s true enough! It’s happen- 
ing every day! Look at those eartli- 
quakes! God moves in a mysterious 
way to bring about His will. 

JULIAN. Isaiah, you’re a barbarian' 
You belong to the Old Teslamentl 
I believe you’d enjoy being an in 
strmnent of destruction. 

OWEN. If it wa.s the Lord’s will, Hu 
would not find me wanting! I’va 
seen the day of reckoning comu 
lime and time again. 

LEONORA. But Julian doesn’t de- 
serve a reckoning! 

OWEN. Not if he comes to chapel! 

JULIAN. I’ll come next Sunday. 1 
wouldn’t miss hearing you expound 
that for worlds. It’s a new sensation 
being preached at by one’s own 
father. 

OWEN. It will be hot, I promise you. 
I’ve only given you a taste of what 
is to come! I’m no light-weight in 
the pulpit. 

JULIAN. You must give us a gala 
show on Sunday. Something more 
terrific than you’ve ever done be- 
fore. 

OWEN. You may humbug now. You 
won’t feel like humbugging when 
you come out of chapel! 

JULIAN. All right. I must have a last 
ungodly fling! I’m going out to 
buy twenty “Player’s.” 

(Exit. OWEN turns after him with 
an exasperated “Davy!”) 

LEONORA (reassuririgly) . He’s j'ust 
beinir nauehty, Isai^I 
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(sitting at table tchile she 
sits at the other side, confiden- 
tiallij). I want him to take a pull 
at himself in time. That’s why I’m 
trying to put the fear of God into 
him. Ho won’t stick to his books. 
I can’t make him see the impor- 
tance of it. 

LEONon.\. He’s made a very good 
start. 

ow'EN. He’s not done so badly, but 
he doesn’t put enough will power 
into it. He doesn’t concentrate. 

LEOXOUA. I hope Dulcimer won’t 
make it more diflBcult for him. I 
wish he’d stayed at Silver Cates. 
Julian has had nothing to distract 
him whilst his guardian was away. 

OWEN. You’ve a great respect for 
Dulcimer, haven’t you? 

LEONORA. I’ve no illusions about Iris 
attraction for JiJian. I can see that 
by the way Julian likes getting his 
letters. Dulcimer’s got a huge per- 
sonality, and he’s rotten to the core. 

OWEN. I remem’ner all you told me 
about him. 

LEONORA (rising). We’ll get the 
better of him. 

OiVEN. We’ll fight him togetherl 
(Wistftdly) You don’t blame me for 
handing Davy over? 

LEONOHA (having moved over to 
the window). Of course I don’t. 

o^vEN. I blame myself sometimes. 
It wasn’t a very creditable trans- 
action. There was more in it than 
I’ve told you. (With shame) I got 
£.300 for David, on condition that 
I had no more to do with him, but 


I didn’t know so much about Mr. 
Dulcimer then as I do now. I was 
an aw’ful drunkard at that time. 
I’ve wondered over and o\er again 
how I could have brought myself 
to sign that document. I must have 
been blind drunlc at the time. I had 
come back from the War and my 
wife had died, and everything had 
gone to pot. (Naiveh/) And yet, do 
you know, from the moment I got 
that £.500, everything flourished. 

LEONOB.A. (with a smile). Like a 
green bay tree! 

OWEN (ruefully). Perhaps the cap 
fits me after all. I tell you, Leo, I 
get in an awful muddle sometimes 
as to who are the ungodly and who 
aren’t! Anyhow, I can’t get away 
from it. I should never have got 
on and ended up by buying this 
business in London, if I hadn’t had 
that start twelve years ago! 

LEONORA. Don’t worry over it. Jul- 
ian will be all right. (More to her- 
self than to him.) 

OWEN. At any rate, I’ve set him an 
example. I’ve pulled myself to- 
gether. (He sees what she is look- 
ing at out of the window and joitis 
her) Do you see that old poster 
there? Fifteen years ago I would 
rather have sat in a charnel-house 
than sat opposite thatl Now it’s the 
symbol of my triumph! I could 
gaze at it mimoved for ever! 

LEONORA. Plave you told Julian all 
about yourself? 

OWEN. No. I can’t talk to him like 
I can talk to you, Leo. 

LEONORA. I think he’d like to know, 
and I think it would help him to 
understand. 
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OWEN. I’m afraid not. He doesn’t 
want to join up with me in any 
wav. You see, Dulcimer has made 
him think himself a gentleman. 
That’s where we are poles apart. 
I've no use for that sort of gentle- 
man. 

tEONOHA. But you’ve veiy proud of 
him, all the same, aren’t you? 

o^vEN. He’s my son! My home is 
his as long as he cares to stay. He 
doesn’t know how often I've wanted 
him, but that old Dulcimer kept 
him so close. Diiectly he was 
twenty-one I asked for him back, 
but it was no good. 

LEONORA. We’re allies over Dul- 
cimer. 

OWEN. No doubt ho told Davy the 
tale about me. Still, I’m not a great 
catch. 

LEONon.i. You love him as I do. 

OWEN. There’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do to help him, but a fatlier’s love 
hasn’t much of a look in after 
twelve years of luxury. The best 
thing that ever happened to him 
was to fall in love with you. 

LEONORA (wilh great sincerity). 
I’m terribly fond of him, Isaiah. 
{He kisses her lightly on the fore- 
head. ) 

OWEN. Let’s have some music. {Sits 
at the organ) This old organ has 
been my solace many a time. 

LEONORA. Play one of your old 
Welsh airs. 

owTEN. I’ll play you Tone Botel. It’s 
an old tune that was found in a 
bottle washed up out of the sea. 
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{He plays that fine but sombre 
air.) 

LEONORA {after the first bars are 
over). There’s a wonderful roll in 
it, isn’t there? 

OWEN {playing). You want to hear 
a thousand people singing it up at 
Mountain Ash on Sunday evening. 
There’s the strength of the moun- 
tains in it. 

(While he is playing, jxmiAN comes 
back and stands listening on the 
right. OWEN sees him in a minute 
and stops.) 

o%\'EN. I didn’t see you, Davy! 

JULIAN. Don’t stop! Something pre- 
historic in me stirs at that! 

OWEN (playing). It’s the music ol 
your counby, Davy! You can’t help 
being stirred. 

JULIAN. I’ve left all Uiat that stands 
for a long way behind. I think it is 
like you, Isaiah! Rugged and rather 
sad! (A knock at the front door) 
Wlio on eardi can that be? 

OWEN. Run and .see, my boy. It 
can’t be your Aunt Lily yet. 

JULIAN (confidentially to Leo- 
nora). If it is, remember, sve’ro 
going out! 

(Exit JULLVN. When ha is gone. 
o^vEN plays again.) 

LEONORA (going to cctttre table). 
I think well get off soon. I don’t 
want to be caught! 

OWEN. What are you going to see? 

LEONORA (looking down the ad- 
vertisements in the paper). Some 
show or other. Something gay. I 
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think Julian wants to so? Spangles 
on Luiopc. 

ouTX. What does that mean? 

Lro.voFA. God knows! I don’t! 
(Voices are heard on the stairs. 
Enter jtxiAK follotecd hij thump, 
looking neat and rather sinister, 
with his hat in his hand, owek 
stops playing. ) 

juLiAK. Leo! Here’s Trump with 
a message from Dulcic! 

TRUMP. Mr. Dulcimer presents his 
complixTients, Miss, and hopes that 
you and Mr. Julian will dine with 
him this evening? 

LEONORA ( wanting to get out of it). 
Haven’t we an engagement already, 
Julian? 

jLXL\x. No. We can easily go to a 
show anotlier evening. 

TRUMP. He’s looking forward to 
seeing you both. Sir. 

JULIAN. How is he? 

TRUMP. Very fit. Sir. A little bored 
with the country, I fancy. Shall I 
tell him you’re coming. Sir? 

JULIAN (to Leonora). We are com- 
ing, aren’t we? 

LEONORA. 1 suppose SO. 

trump. The car will be round here 
at a quarter-to-eight. Sir. 

JULIAN. Make it seven-thirty, and 
then 1 can go and call for Miss 
yale. 

TRUMP. Very good. Sir. 


jULi.VN. Seven-thirty. (Ex'.' 

TRUMP.) 

OWEN (who has been taking in 
trump during this conccr,ationK 
How does that fellow justify Ins 
existence? 

jULLVN. By knowing what Dulcie 
wants almost before he knows it 
himself. 

OMTSN. He’s Mr. Dulcimer’s keeper, 
is he? 

JULLAN (smiling). Not exactly. 
Look here, Isaiah, would you mind 
frightfully letting me have a word 
with Leo? 

omsN. Not at all, my boy. I’ll take 
my Bible into the other room, 
(Qct.s it) But do you know what 
I should do this evening, if I were 
you? I’d go to Spangles on Europe. 
(Exit.) 

jULLAN (to Leonora). Dailing, you 
look as if you’d seen the Devfi! 

LEONORA. Why on earth couldn’t he 
have left us alone a little bit longer? 

JULIAN (coming to join her on the 
left-hand side of the table). It’s 
only natural he should want to see 
us. 

LEONORA. He doesn’t want to see 
me. That’s quite certain. 

JULIAN (coaxingly). Yes, he does. 

LEONORA. No, Julian. And you 
know that perfectly well. He has 
no use for me whatever. (Firmly.) 

JULIAN (a little irritably). Well, do 
you want me to ring him up and 
get out of it? 
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leonor-v. I should love you to. 

jULLVN. Don’t you think it would 
be rather i-ude? 

LEONORA. I shouldn’t care how rude 
it was. It would he so good for 
him to see that he can’t just send 
for vou whenever he pleases. 

jixiAN. Are you jealous of Duloie? 

LEONORA (protesting, but without 
conviction) . Nol Of course I’m not! 

JULIAN. It would be rather a ridicu- 
lous situation if you were! 

LEONORA (again with that unhappy 
note in her voice). Wouldn’t it? 
(Sits on chair.) 

JULIAN. I’ll tell you why I particu- 
larly want to go tonight. He hasn’t 
seen me for nearly three months, 
and he’s sure to be amiable. It’s 
an excellent moment for reopening 
the subject of an allowance. 

LEONORA. Darling, he’ll never 
change liis mind about that. 

JULIAN. I’ll make him change it 
(Moving round to the other side 
of the table) There’s no earthly 
reason why I shouldn’t have an al- 
lowance. From every point of view. 
I’m entitled to it. I think he was 
just testing me. He’ll be quite dif- 
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ferent when he sees I’ve had a shot 
at working. 

LEONORA. You mean to give up the 
idea of being a vet. If he consents? 

JULIAN (leans across the table). If 
he consents I’ve got all sorts of 
schemes. 

LEONORA. And if he refuses? 

JULIAN. Then I stay here and go on 
with what I am doing. But if he 
consents it means tliat we can get 
married tomorrow! 

LEONORA. That’s worth risking any- 
thing for. (He doesn’t see what is 
behind her words.) 

JULIAN. Darling Leo! Happier now? 

LEONORA. I’ll go witli you, Julian. 

JDLL4N. It won’t be a very pleasant 
evening for me because I shall have 
tliis on my mind. After dinner I 
want you to invent some engage- 
ment, and leave me to tackle him. 

I couldn’t do it with you there. 

LEONORA. No, of couTse you 
couldn’t. All right. I'H dear out 
early. 

JULIAN. Splendid! Now you must 
go home and dress, and put on 
your prettiest frock. Tliis is my ide? 
if tonight comes off. . . . 

(They go out together, talking.) 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE 11 


At ICR. DULCEMERs f.ot. The same evening. 

The gates into the roof -garden arc without their screens. 

The dinner, which has been unusual in its atrangement, is drawing to a 
close. The centre table has gone and xin. dulcimer sits at a small table 
in the middle of the room separated from Julian and leonora, who aie 
vt a similar small table near the window, but so placed that mr. dulcimer 
can sec both their faces. There is yet a third table, up stat'c left, with a 
chair on each .side but uiithout diners. Each table is identical, with lace 
cloth, flowcis, a;ul shaded candle lamp. 

This arrangement is one of mr. dulcimer’s jokes, but it serves to isolate 
jULLAN and LEONORA. The dinner has been excellent. Throughout it mr. 
DULCIMER has communicated with them through trump, who acts up to 
MR. dulcimer’s whim by posing as a rrwgnificent Maitre d'Hctel. 

The joke has amused jth.lak, who has entered info the game and has 
ordered erenj item of the dinner with the utmost gravity from trump’s 
menu card, leonora has aha entered into the spirit of it, but she has 
been a little embarrassed, for she knows that all through the meal mr. 
Dui-ciMER has been watching her. 

When the curtain ri.se.s trump is obsequiously attending to the imagi- 
nary diners at the third table, mr. dulcimer is scribbling a note in pencil. 


LEONORA (attracting his attention). 
JnliAnl Have you enjoved your din- 
ner? (She uncoivicioushj lowers her 
voice.) 

dulcimer. Tnimp! (thump leaves 
the imaginary diners and comes to 
him) Will you give this lo the 
gentleman at the other table? 

TRUMP. Certainly, Sir. (Takes note 

to JULIAN.) 

JULIAN. Thank you. (Reads note, 
laughs, and scribbles reply, trump 
takes it to dulcimer) I haven’t had 
a dinner like this since , . . well, 
not since I left home. 

(He casts half an eije on dulcimer 
who is sipping brandy meditatively. 
DULciMEB reads note. Ex>t thump.) 


LEONORA. But I mean, have you 
enjoyed having it this way? 

JULIAN. I haven't minded. In fact, 
it’s been rather fmi. As if I really 
had been taking you out to dinner. 
We’n have lots of these later on, 

LEONORA. Shall we have to go on 
playing this ganjs all the evening? 

JULLAN. Good Lord, no! Dulcie will 
suddenly call it off, especially as 
we’ve played up to liim so well. He 
can’t bear anyone not to enter into 
a joke or to seem stupid and 
awkward over it. 

LEONORA. I’m beginning to feel self- 
conscious now. It’s gone on too 
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long, and I know he’s watching me. 
He’s been watching me all the time. 

JULIAN. Don’t give in! You’ve been 
splendid! It hasn’t spoiled your 
dinner, has it? 

leonoiu^. Not a bit. (Enter 
trump) As long as I don’t think 
he’s done it just to annoy me, and 
make me look a fool. 

jULUN. Rather not. He used to 
spring all sorts of surprises on me 
when I was a boy, and .see how I 
reacted to them. It was );is idea 
of education. Whatever the occa- 
sion, never be gauche or non- 
plussed! It did smarten one up. 
Here comes tlie ice pudding! 
(muMP is entering with a large and 
very exquisitely designed ice pud- 
ding shaped like s small rose tree 
in bloom. The roses are made of 
strawberry ice. He carries it round 
the room showing it to the diners 
at the imaginary table as well. 

MR. DULCIMER COmBS OUt of his 

apparent reverie and gazes at it 
languidly.) 

TRUMP (coming up to Leonora). 
Win madame take ice pudding? 

LEONORA (who lios already ex- 
claimed as the pudding came into 
the room). Yes, please, if you can 
bear cutting it. 

TRUMP. We lilce our guests to pick 
the flowers. I will give madame a 
little of this one. (He helps her.) 

JULIAN (to Leonora). Have a 
liqueur, darling? 

LEONORA. No, thanks. 

JULIAN (to TRUMP, as he helps 
him). I seem to remember a very 
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fine old brandy when I was here in 
the old days. 

TRUMP. The 1796, Sir? 

JULIAN. ’That must be it. 

THUMP. Certainly, Sir. 

JULIAN. Your face seems familial, 
too. 

THUMP. Thank you. Sir. (Moves 
away with the pudding to dulci- 
mer.) 

DULCIMER. Not for me, thank you. 
(Taking a couple of roses from the 
bowl in front of him) Do you tliink 
I dare interrupt that charming 
couple once more? 

TRUMP. I’m sure they’ll only be too 
delighted. Sir. 

DULCIMER. You really think so? 
Then give the lady these roses with 
my compliments. Tell her that they 
will add to the illusion. 

(thump puts the pudding on dul- 
cimer's table and fakes the roses 

to LEONORA.) 

THUMP. With the compliments of 
the gentleman at the centre table, 
madame. 

LEONORA (taking roses). Aren’l 
they exquisite? Thank him very 
much. 

DULCiMEn. Maitre d’hiltel! 

TRUMP. Yes, Sir? 

dulcimer. Remove the rose bush 
and bring me some more brandy. 
(trump takes pudding to side tedde 
behind couch and gets brandy from 
there.) 
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LEOiVOBA. We can’t keep it up 
much longer. I shall laugh in a 
minute. 

jiTLLVN. I’ve known him pretend to 
bo someone else for a whole day. 
Ha\e some more pudding to keep 
you going? 

LEONORA. No, thanks. (Then, after 
a moment) Do you think we can 
play it out to the very end? I mean, 
pretend. to pay for the dinner and 
Uien go off somewhere together? 

JULIAN. I’m afraid we can’t do quite 
that, but it’ll help to bring matters 
to a head. (To trump, who has 
Piven MR. DULCIMER his brandv) 
Waiter! 

TRUMP (turning to julian and 
feigning indignation of an exquisite 
kind). Maitre d’hdtel, Sir! 

JULIAN (wHh a smile). I beg your 
ardon! Anyhow, let me have my 
iU! 

TRUMP. Certainly, Sir! (Pretends to 
go and fetch the bill.) 

JULIAN. Bring me a cheque form 
will you? 

TRUMP (nonplussed for a moment) . 
A cheque form, Sir? 

JULIAN. Good Heavens, you know 
me well enough for that, don’t you? 

TRUMP. We should do. Sir! (Under 
his breath) That’s tom it! 

JULIAN. Well, look sharp, we’re go- 
ing to the Paramount to see The 
Man About Town. We’re late as it 
is. 


TRUAfp. I believe it’s a good second 
act. Sir! (To himself) Oh well, here 
goes! (Walks over to the bureau 
and looks for mr. dulcimer's 
cheque book.) 

LEONORA. Is he going to let him get 
it? 

JULIAN (watching dulcimer out of 
the corner of his eye). Wait a 
minute! 

DULCIMER (speaking over his shoul- 
der to trump), when you’ve quite 
finished rummaging among my pa- 
pers, Tmmp, wul you please bring 
coffee? 

TRUMP (relieved that the game is 
over). Yes, Sir! (Exit.) 

JULLAN (smiling). I think we win, 
Dulcie? 

DULCIMER (getting up). Your 
game, my boy. Very neatly played. 

JULIAN. Now say “How do you do?" 
to Leo, and stop acting. 

DULCIMER (coming over to them). 
I shan’t say anything so banal after 
admiring you both for the last half- 
hour. A delightful couple! (To Leo- 
nora in explanation) It’s so refresh- 
ing to see people sometimes from 
an unusual angle. 

LEONORA. I think it’s a marvellous 
game. I can imagine all kinds of 
possibilities. 

DULCIMER. It’s a relief from the ob- 
vious and monotonous. They are 
the ghosts that haunt modern civ- 
ilisation. Nowadays everybody does 
everything and nobody does it well. 
I can’t I'oin in the great display of 
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uninspired competence, so I con- 
trive little originalities of my own. 

JUUAN. You’re a “bright” old thing, 
aren’t you? 

DfLCiMER. Let’s sit and smoke! 
{Sits at their table, taking the spare 
chair from his own table) So the 
course of love runs smoothly even 
tliough it runs through Camden 
Town. 

leonoha (emphatically). It runs 
beautifully, Mr. Dulcimer. 

dulcxmeh (after a tiny pause). I 
left my cigarette-holder in the roof- 
garden, Julian. I wish you’d get it 
for me. 

JULIAN (getting up after a quick 
look at Leonora). Right you are! 
(Exit. DULCIMER gets up and shuts 
the gates of the roof-garden.) 

LEONORA (getting up and continu- 
ing her remark) . I shall win. 

DULCIMER (turning round and smil- 
ing innocently). What a fierce little 
thing it is! Of comse you’ll win as 
you call it, if by that you mean 
that you’ll marry Julian. (Coming 
to her.) 

LEONORA (firmly). I do mean that! 

DULCIMER. Well, then, tliat’s all 
right. (Pats her hand. She with- 
draws it) Still determined to see 
me as an enemy just because I 
didn’t fling you at each other’s 
heads like any ordinary parent 
would have done. (Sits again at 
her table on the same chair. She 
takes the chair julian sat in be- 
fore) By the way, how is the oB- 
cial parent? 
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LEONORA. He’s very fit. He’s aw- 
fully pleased to have Julian back, 

DULCIMER. He wants to resume 
parenthood you know. He wrote to 
me about it. 

LEONORA. He’s very anxious to be 
a real father to Julian. 

DULCiMEH. Perhaps the moment 
has come for that too. 

LEONORA. Do you really mean that? 
Would you let him go? 

DULdMER. Let him go! Y’ou really 
must disabuse yourself of this no- 
tion that I wish to detain him. It’s 
simply that I don’t suddenly expose 
sensitive hot-house plants to harsh 
winds, not even when you’re the 
Lady of the Garden, I took a cer- 
tain amount of risk in doing what 
I did. 

LEONORA. But he’s survived all 
right. 

DULCiMEn. I can see that. I was 
watching you both carefully just 
now. 

LEONORA. I knew you were. 

DULCIMER. Again that note of sus- 
picion! Just because I go out of my 
way to test things to make quite 
sure. You both had a theory that 
you were in love . . . 

LEONORA. It was never a theory 
with me! 

DULCIMER (protestingly) . I know! 
But it might have been! Isn’t that 
true? 

LEONORA. I suppose it is. 
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DULCIMER. The last time you were 
here you were both very impetu- 
ous. You wanted me to cover you 
with large allowances . . . 

LEOXORA. No. I never wanted that. 
I knew that Julian could do with- 
out it! 

nuLCiMEii. And that part of tlie 
experiment is working, too? 

LEONORA. He’s made a splendid 
start! 

DULCIMER. And knows all about 
Foot and Mouth Disease? 

LEONOR-A. Very nearly all. 

DULCIMER. I can see the change in 
him. He’s got a purpose in his life. 

LEONORA (enigmatically) . I’m glad 
jou see that. 

DULCIMER. And don’t you think 
that an allowance two months ago 
might have undermined him? Now, 
of course . . . 

LEONORA (almost afraid to put her 
thought into tcords). You mean 
That you feel differently about it 

DOW? 

Dulcimer. I mean that at every 
'risis in Julian’s life, I want to be 
behind him with just that bias in 
the right direction that a real father 
never seems able to give. You can’t 
believe that, can you? 

LEONoiLA. I should like to believe it 
very much. 

DULCIMER. 1 remember the moment 
so well, when you suddenly took it 
into your head to dislike me. You 


were standing over there. (Point- 
ing.) 

LEONORA. I couldn’t help myself 
then. I can’t help myself now. 

dulcimer. And yet, quite a number 
of people have lilted me! Some 
have even said that I was fa.scinat- 
ing! (With that dLsarming drawl of 
his) Do I fascinate you, Leonora? 

LEONORA. Yes. Shall I tell you how? 
I’m afraid it won’t sound very com- 
plimentary. (Rising) You fascinate 
me lilte a snake fascinates. 

dulcimer (seemingly horrified). 
You mean that you’re afraid of mu? 

LEONORrV (firmly). Not for a sec- 
ond. You see, I’m not under the 
spell. I mean that I like watching 
you, just as much as you like 
watching me. 

dulcimer (rising and walking 
about the room). Oh, dear! Whv 
wasn’t I bom ordinary? Ordinary 
people aren’t accused of casting 
spells, or turned into things at the 
Zoo. (Indignantly) I blow what 
it is. You’d have liked a nice sub- 
urban wooing! High tea and then 
the Upper Circle at Cavalcade. I’m 
sorr)'! I don’t know how to set 
about it. I just don’t! 

(Enter Julian from roof-garden.) 

JULIAN. I can’t find your cigarette- 
liolder anywhere on the roof. 

DULCiMEn (moving to fireplace). 
It doesn’t matter. I must have 
dropped it down a chimney. 

JULIAN. What are you standing on 
your hind legs for? 
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dulcimer. Begging, my deal- boyl 
Beetling for a little of the milk of 
human kindness. 

leo.vora. Mr. Dulcimer has started 
another game now. This time he’s 
the great misunderstood, and he’s 
annoyed with me because I won’t 
piny. 

juliav. I’-.'e no misunderstandings 
about anything. I’m just happy and 
comfortable. 

dulciweb. You mustn’t be happy 
or comfortablel You must sit up 
to the table and have a nice cup 
of cocoa! (Sits on couch.) 

joLUN. That’s not a bad ideal 
(Goes to table behind couch and 
helps himself to another glass of 
bratidy) Here’s to comfort! 
(dulcimer and leonoba are both 
watching him. ) 

LEONORA. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Dulcimer and I understand each 
other perfectly. Whatever we say, 
we both see into each other’s minds 
quite a long way. 

JULLAN (languidly). How simplel 

LEONORA (firmly). I think it is, tool 
(Rises) At any rate I’m going to 
leave it to you now. 

DULCIMER (surprised, not under- 
standing). You’re not going? 

LEONORA (chaffing him). My sub- 
urban habits againl Bed earlyl 

JULLAN. Don’t go yeti 

LEONORA. You loiow that I’ve got 
to. I only hope that Mr. Dulcimer 
won’t tbint- tt’“ nid ■ T’ve ETot « 
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couple of sick dogs to look after. 
(dulcimer winces.) 

JULIAN (earnestly). Don’t go, Leo I 
Not quite yctl (He is struggling 
mentally between her and his old 
life.) 

LEONORA. All rightl I’ll stay a little 
longerl 

(Enter trump with coffee.) 

JULIAN (pushing brandy bottle 
away) . I’m as firm as a rock. 

LEONORA. Darling, don’t be absiurd. 

JULIAN. I mean that and all it 
symbolises. I can’t actually pusl 
the whole room away, but I do. 

LEONORA (in whisper). Darling, 1 
love you! 

(trump hands coffee . ) 

DULCIMER (turning round). You 
must stay till you’ve had your 
coffee. 

(trump hands it round.) 

LEONORA. I’ll be delighted to. 

dulcimer (to TRUMP, OS he hands 
him coffee). Clear away the Mon- 
seigneuil (Pointing to the two 
tables.) 

TRUMP. Yes, Sir. (lie moves centre 
table bodily from the room after 
having turned out the light. Then 
he returns with the trolley-waiter, 
and during the following dialogue 
puts the other two tables out of 
the way, and clears the things from 
them.) 

DULCIMER. Tm afraid we must be 
obvious for once and turn on that 
dr •'dfiil »viv 1 iTTiTT'N m) 
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You see, Leonora, I’m mudi more 
oidiiiAij than jou thiiik. I’ve just 
Ihio single room. Here I am and 
lieie 1 Lave to stay. 

LEONOSA (coming ov.er to him and 
f-iHin" by hii side. Amused). Poor 
doai'l So hampered and hemmed in! 

DULCiMEH. So few rooms mean any- 
thing, and 1 could just do some- 
thing with this one, and then of 
course there was the roof-garden. 
That counted for something. 

JULIAN (coming near them. Jok- 
ing). It’s not a bad little common 
room. 

DULCiMEn. It has its drawbacks of 
course. One can never “join the 
ladies.” 

LEONORA. Well, you asked me to 
slay! 

DULcniEn (kindhj). I want you to 
stay! I always remember your ap- 
preciation of this room the first 
time you saw it. 

LEONOHA. You don’t forget things, 
do you? 

DULCIMEH. I make vivid mental 
notes of iuiything I lilce or dislike. 
(To TRUMP who is clearing away) 
What’s that tune? 

TRUMP. I think it’s a new fox-trot, 
Sir. “I like her for liking her baby.” 

DULCIMER. Don’t you think you 
ought to dance? 

LEONORA. I don’t feel like it, do 
you, Julian? 

JULIAN. Gome on! Let’s try! 

(They dance.) 


nuLCiMLR (tormenting himself 
with the sight). Y’oii were richt 
Trump! ’ 

TRUMP (stopping in his work). 
Was I, Sir? 

DULCIMER. You said that Miss Yale 
danced well. 

(They are now on the other side 
of the room. mb. dulcimer gets 
up.) 

TRUMP. Is anything wrong, Sir? 

dulcimer. Yds. (Puts his coffee 
cup on mantelpiece.) 

THUMP. I’m sorry. Sir! 

DULCIMER. I’ve lost my cigarette- 
holder. It’s on the roof somewhere. 

THUMP. Let me look. Sir! 

DULCIMER (harshly). No, you get 
on with your work. I shall call 
down eveiy chimney. (E.xit quickly 
on to roof-garden, thump watches 
him and smiles. He knows.) 

JULIAN (stopping dancing). Has he 
gone? (Speaks over Leonora’s 
shoulder.) 

TRUMP (pointing to roof-garden). 
Out there. Sir! (Exit with trolley- 
waiter.) 

JULIAN. You really thnik he’s come 
round? 

LEONORA. I couldn’t tell. He never 
came to the point. 

JULIAN. rU bring him to the point. 

LEONORA. But if nothing comes of 
it, you won’t let him undermine us, 
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will )0U? Even if these two months 
ha\eu’t meant a huge amount of 
woik. they’ve brought us still closer 
togetlier, haven’t they? 

Closer than ever, darling! 

leonoilv (mooing to roof-garden). 
Is he watching us? 

jlxian (following her). He’s out 
there in tire darlmess. 

ixoNonA. I know. Watching! 

JULIAN. Darling, what a you 
make of liim! 

LEo^onA. It’s not himself. It’s 
eveiything he stands for! It’s this 
loom, and luxury, and comfort 
, , . and idleness . . . 

JULIAN. And everything, that’s mine 
by light. Why shouldn’t I have it? 
I shall work then, widi security be- 
hind me, instead of tliis void 
stietching out for centuries. 

LEONOHA. Yes, but supposing he 
won’t? 

JULIAN. Then we just go on as we 
aie. 

LEONORA. Promise? 

JULLAN. Promise! 

LEONORA. We’ll think of sometliing. 

JULIAN. Of course, darling Leol 
(He puts his arm round her.) 

LEONORA (seeing that dulcimbh is 
coming back). Take care! 

TULiAN. Let him see that we mean 
business. 
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(A long embrace, dulcimer re- 
turns from the roof. lie switches 
off the radio. They break. ) 

JULIAN. Well, Dulcie, is it a starry 
night? 

DULCIMER. The Coliseum appears 
to be in the ascendant at the mo- 
ment. 

LEONORA. Now, I really must be 
off. Can I ring you up before I go 
to bed? 

JULIAN. Radierl 

LEONORA. Here? You won’t bo go- 
ing at once? 

JULIAN. Not for ages. 

LEONORA. I don’t want to bring 
your father down to answer it. 

JULIAN. Ring me here. 

LEONORA. Just to say “good night’’ 
(and' to hear the result of his tuk). 

JULIAN. I’ll get your wrap. (He 
goes out of the room.) 

DULCIMER (to Leonora). Don’t 
forget your roses. (Gets them from 
the table) Would you liate me to 
pin them into your dress? 

LEONORA. I’ve nothing to fasten 
them with. 

DULCIMER (looking at her ear- 
nestly) . Will you carry them? Wait 
a minute. (He gets a silver pen- 
knife from the bureau and strips 
the thorns from the stalks) ’Therel 
Now tliey are as harmless as I am. 
(lEONOBA takes thenk, looking at 
him steadily.) 
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LEONORA. They’re delicious. (SmeUs 
them. JULIAN returns with cloak.) 

juLL\N (putting it round her). 
Same time as usual, tomorrow? 
(dulcimer rings the bell.) 

LEONORA. Yes, darling. Don’t come 
down. (To dulcimer) Goodnight! 

JULIAN. I’ll see you to the lift. (He 
goes out with her. dulcimer 
watches them go, then turns down 
some of the lights, and going to 
the piano, plays softly. Julian 
comes back, wanders round the 
room, and leans on piano.) 

juLLAN. Have you ever played the 
harmonium, Dulcie? (Dreamily) 
It’s not an instrument you can 
stroke like you’re stroking that 
piano. Is that Chopin? 

DULCiLiER. Sonata in B Minor. 

JULIAN. It seems to call out all the 
peacefulness of the room, but you 
make it seem magical. (Coming to 
couch and sitting down) Who was 
the person who heard “sounds and 
sweet airs’’ and "cried to sleep 
agam ? 

DULCIMER (quoting). "Sounds and 
sweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not . . .’’ 

JULIAN. Yes! That’s it! 

DULCIMER, “and then in dreaming. 
The clouds, methought would 
open, and show riches. 

Ready to drop upon me; that, 
when I waked, 

I cried to dream again.” 

JULIAN. You read it to me once. 
"Riches ready to drop upon me,” 


and Leo . . . (Then he suddentv 
springs to his feet. mh. dulcimer 
stops playing) I was nearly passing 
out. (He braces himself up) I ex- 
pect the room's hot. 

DULCIMER. Go on to the roof and 
get some air. (He comes towards 
him.) 

JL^LIAN. I’m all right. I haven’t been 
used to anything soft for such a 
long time. I felt as if I was drown- 
ing. 

DULCIMER. You Were always very 
imaginative. Sit down again. I 
won’t play any more if my playing 
mokes you swoon. ( Julian sits on 
couch again, this time a little ap- 
prehensively. DULCIMER stands be- 
hind him) Perhaps you need a re- 
storative? (Takes up brandy from 
table behind.) 

JULIAN. No, thanks. 

DULCIMER. It is rather too good to 
take medicinally. (Sits beside 
Julian) So things haven’t lost tlieir 
glamour? 

JULIAN. I’ve missed everything hor- 
ribly, and it’s marvellous to be 
back. Why did you have tliat freak 
dinner tonight? 

DULCIMER. I was just thinking of 
you and Leonora. You might have 
hated the thought of this place and 
of me and of everything to do with 
it. Then tire formality, the removal 
to a distance, would have reassured 
you. You would have eaten your 
dinner, perhaps we should have 
smiled at each other once or twice, 
like one does, you’d have paid your 
bill and departed. 
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JULIAN. That’s just what Leo 
wanted to dol 

dulclmer. And by now you’d have 
been peacefully enjoying Contin- 
uous Variety. (Springing up) What 
a fool I’ve been! An ill-nianuered 
fool! To start a game and then re- 
fuse to play it out! You wanted to 
go! But then you found that the 
prison door wasn’t really open! Like 
the captives in the IBastille you 
reached the last corridor only to 
ni.sh into your gaoler’s arms! (He 
has worked himself up into a fine 
passion. ) 

JULIAN (half -amused and half- 
alarmed). You know quite well that 
I didn’t think anything of the kind! 
I was thankful to get back here, 
and hated not being able to talk 
to you all tlirough dinner. Now sit 
down, and as I said before, stop 
acting! 

DULCIMER (sitting down beside 
him). At least you can never say 
that I kept you against your will, 
even though I have no respect for 
natural ties. 

JULIAN. I’ve had on eye-opener over 
them, I can assure you. Do let me 
enjoy myself a little bit! I’m going 
back to “natural ties” soon enough! 

DULCiMEn ( interested and inwardly 
anxious). Do you find they count 
for much? 

JULIAN. More than I expected. I 
suppose that’s because he is my 
father. I suppose he got a footing 
inside me during those first eleven 
years. 

DULCIMER (indignantly). He never 
bothered about you at all. 
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JULIAN. Well, there it is! He’s ut- 
terly impossible, but he exists. I 
don’t suppose you can understand. 
You never loiew your father, did 
you? 

DULCIMER. No. 

JULIAN. But you adored your 
mother. 

DULCIMER. She was the only 
woman who over meant a thing 
to me. 

JULIAN. And then of course I have 
some strange affinity with him over 
tlie past. He plays tliose ghastly 
Welsh hymns, and I listen to them, 
and something happens to me. I 
don’t know what it is. 

DULCIMER. Some of tliose melodies 
are e.xtraordinai-ily fine. 

JULIAN. It isn’t anything aesthetic. 
It isn’t even pleasure. It calls from 
somewhere very far off and makes 
me feel I belong to something very 
old. I thought what a contrast it 
was just now. You at the piano .and 
father at the harmonium. But they 
both speak. . . . Now let’s forget 
Camden Town. 

DULCIMER. I should like you to 
have been at Silver Gates tliis time 
I took your advice about the music 
room. It now faces the swimming 
pool. 

JULIAN. I always told you it ought 
to. 

DULCIMER. You were perfectly 
right. I’ve had the pool flood- 
lighted. Now at night the box 
hedges enclose a lagoon of deep 
Memterranean blue. Ruinously ex- 
pensive! 
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jxaifVN. Marvellous! I mean— how 
exquisite! {They laugh.) 

DULCfMEH. We must give a fancy- 
dress bathing partv. Venetian and 
very slippery. (All the time he is 
watching julian clo.sely.) 

JULIAN. My God! So while you’re 
.'plashing in the moonliglit, I shall 
be sweating in Camden ToivnI 

DULCiMEB (realising that the spell 
is working, and getting up). Now, 
won’t you change your mind? 
(Goes to table behind and holds 
up brandy bottle.) 

JULIAN. Well, I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t! (dulcimer gives him 
some brandy and takes some him- 
self) Yes! That’s not for invalids! 

DULCiWER (standing) . Leonora 
tells me that you settled down to 
work wonderfully 1 

JULIAN. Did she say that? But I 
don’t think I’ve taken her in! Not 
really I She knows that I’m not get- 
ting on, but she’s a fine encourager. 

DULCIMER. She certainly made me 
think you’d made a good start. 

JULIAN. I’ve tried. I genuinely have. 
But I can’t get up any interest in 
the stuff. What’s the point in read- 
ing up a lot of flapdoodle in order 
to give some filthy little Pekinese 
an emetic? 

DULCIMER. I should hate to give 
anyone an emetic. I could never 
get into tlie right frame of mind. 
But then, I haven’t the call! (Moves 
Tight.) 

JULIAN. Nor have I. Dulcie, it is no 
good shirking the fact any longer. 
I’m no good at it. 


DULCIMER (coming back to him). 
We won’t despair after two months. 

JULIAN (firmly). I despaired after 
a fortnight. I knew then. 

DULCIMER ( with assumed surprise) , 
You give it up? 

JULIAN. I’m afraid so. As far as 
exams are concerned. 

DULCIMER (sitting beside him after 
showing relief). Shall I make a 
sugge.stion? 

jrmiAN (earnestly and hopefully). 
I wish you would. 

DULCIMER. Take a rest and then 
come back to it. Come for a holi- 
day. 

JULIAN. I could do with a holiday. 

DULCIMER. Come to the Villa at 
Margherita. 

JULIAN. Can I bring Leo? 

DULCIMER. Of course. 

JULIAN. I know she won’t though. 
(dulcimer shows relief in his face) 
She’ll never leave her work just 
now, especially after giving up so 
much time to me. 

dulcimer. Can’t you tear yourself 
away from her for a week or two? 

JULIAN. I suppose I could. (Gets 
up and moves a little away to the 
right.) 

DULCIMER. You’re so adhesive, 
Julian. First it was Peter. Now it’s 
Leonora. 
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JULIAN. They’re not quite tlie same 
thiiig. 

dulcimeh. For Heaven’s sake don’t 
you begin to misunderstand me. I 
was merely admiring your loyalty, 
but I don’t want to drag you there. 

JULIAN. You know I’d adore to 
cornel {The struggle in him is now 
d^nitehj beginning.) 

dulcimer (sprawling on couch). 1 
daresay I was only going to make 
a convenience of you. The ceiling 
wants touching up badly. The 
Cupids on it look like very old 
charwomen. It’s delicate work, but 
DO doubt I can get it done. 

JULIAN (coming and standing at 
head of couch). Dulciel You know 
perfectly well that I’d give my head 
to come to Italy. The point is, I’ve 
got to earn a living, (dulcimer 
sits straight and Julian beside him) 
Dulcie, I’ve never asked you for 
anything much before. I’ve never 
had to ask you. Now I must put it 
into words, though I hate doing it. 
Can't you reconsider your decision? 

dulcimer. What decision? 

JULIAN. I’ve been screwing up my 
courage all the evening to ask you 
for an allowance. The fact is I 
simply cannot earn. 

dulcimer (suavely). Supposing I 
do reconsider my decision? 

JULIAN (eagerly). Tlien that would 
make everything all right. I don’t 
want to be idle. I never have been 
idle. I like having something to do 
all the time. You see, my idea is to 
live in the country, away from all 
tlus that 1 can’t afford. 
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dulcimer. You think you could 
endure the country— always? 

JULIAN. I’d like to run kennels or 
something of the kind. I haven’t 
the slightest intention of vegetating 
. . . we’vo got all sorts of schemes. 
We thought it might be possible to 
run polo ponies. 

dulcimer. What sum of money do 
you think would make it possible? 

JULIAN. Weff, we’d have to make a 
start. That costs a good bit, I know. 

DULCiMEn. It’s no good underesti- 
mating that. By the time you’d 
bought your house and equipped 
it with livestock, juu’d have spent 
the best part of four or five thou- 
sand pounds. 

JULIAN (on tenterhooks) . I’m afraid 
I should. But then we could live 
on very little. I think that five hun- 
dred a year would do us well. That 
would mean a home and security, 
and I should be delivered for ever 
from this nightmare of daily bread. 

dulcimer. It almost seems a pity 
I didn’t make you a plumber. 

JULIAN (smiling ruefully). 1 rather 
wish I had been taught something. 
(dulcimer sighs and is silent) 
What are you thinking? 

DULCiMEH. I was thinking tliat six 
months hence, or a year hence, 
you’ll find that your allowance isn’t 
enough and that your menagerie 
doesn’t pay, and you’ll come and 
ask for more, 

JULIAN. I promise you I’ll never ask 
you for a penny again! 
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DULCiMEn. Like the tiger, you’ll 
have tasted blood and you’ll be 
greedy to taste more! 

juLLVN. Then you mean that you 
won’t help me? 

DULCiMEK (looking at him gravely). 
I won’t give you any money, Julian. 
(He gets np and walks away to 
window as julian did in Act One. 
JULIAN watches him.) 

JULIAN (after a moment). Dulcie? 

DULCIMER. Well? 

jULLiN. You want me to be happy, 
don’t you? 

DULCIMER (turning round fiercely). 
Want you to be happy? You’ve al- 
ways fceen happy. Ive made you 
happy! 

JULIAN. Yes, but I must go on. I 
can’t just stand still. 

DULCIMER. You must be as you 
arc. You must develop naturally. 
(Standing by couch) Listen, Julian! 
■There is nothing to be ashamed of 
or disappointed over in not being 
able to earn a living. You aren’t 
made that way, that’s all. I deliv- 
ered you for ever from what you 
call "the nightmare of daily bread." 
You have a home and security that 
nothing can take from you, and you 
won’t recognise it. 

JULIAN (emphatically). I want to 
get mai-ried, I tell you! 

DULCIMER. For goodness’ sake, 
don’t be stridentl 

JULIAN. I can’t always pick and 
choose my words, just to please 
you! 


DULCIMER. I’m not complaining of 
your language yet. I only ask you 
not to shout! 

JULIAN. You seem to think tliat 
what is soft and expensive and 
luxurious is everything! 

DULCIMER (quickly). And, don’t 
you? Haven’t you proved it to- 
night? Haven’t the last hvo months 
proved it? What matters to you 
most is to be comfortable, to have 
pleasant rooms and pleasant meals, 
and money in your pocket. You 
have tried the other thing, and 
hated it, haven’t you? (Sits in arm- 
chair near window) ^^ery well, 
then. Be honest with yourself. 
Don’t try to be some other person. 
Be Julian Dulcimer. 

JULIAN. But I’m not Juhan Dul- 
cimer! 

DULCIMER. Do you want me to be- 
lieve that you’re David Owen just 
because you were stirred a little at 
some crude revivalist hymn? 

JULIAN (getting up). You can’t un- 
derstand what I am or what I 
want! 

DULCIMER (also getting up). By all 
means let us talk tliis out st.inding 
up. It’s very fatiguing, but I can 
see that you mean to be emphatic! 

JULLAN (coming over to him). Dul- 
cie, do for one moment be human! 
Can't you try to understand what 
I’m struggling against? 

DULCLMER. I do, perfectly. But why 
struggle with no chance of succeed- 
ing? 

JULIAN. Why shouldn’t I succeed? 
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dolcimeh. Because you can’t be 
two people at the same time. You 
cannot be Julian Dulcimer and a 
married man. They have been fight- 
in<r witli each other from the first 
moment tliey met. My dear boy. 
it’s quite natural that you should 
want to include Leonora in your 
scheme, but unfortunately there 
isn’t room for her. 

JULIAN (surprised). V^Tiy? 

DULCiMisn. Well, you don’t want 
her to have to keep you, do you? 

JULIAN (moving away). I haven’t 
the slightest intention of her doing 
so! (Sits on couch.) 

DULCIMER. Yet, that is what it will 
come to) You want me to let you 
pretend for a while that you are 
what is k-nown as a bread-winner, 
but in tlie end you’ll depend on 
your wife. All these dreams of dogs 
and polo ponies and other country 
nonsense will cnimble into dust the 
first morning you don’t feel like 
getting up, or fancy a day in town. 
You couldn’t stand up to your in- 
clination for a second, and why 
should you? 

JULIAN (turning round). You tliink 
you know me, but you’re wrong! 

DULCIMER. Veiy well, then! Go and 
get married! (Vehemently) Disre- 
gard your temperament, your dis- 
position, your everything that cries 
out against it! Beat out a living 
from the world and fashion a home 
for your wife, and live in it, and 
be happy ever after! Can you do 
it? 

JULIAN. Why do you torment me 
like this? 


DULCiMEH. Can you say, “I,eonora 
comes before everything else? I 
don’t care what I do and where I 
live so long as she is with me!” Of 
course you can’t! But you haven’t 
the courage to admit it, and it's 
only a fool who won’t recognise 
liis own limitations. (A silence) 
However, I suppose that your si- 
lence means that vou do recognise 
them, so we won’t use any more 
harsh names. You’re not really the 
fool you’re trying so hard to be. 
(Passing in front of him to the 
hearth. ) 

JULIAN (turning on him fiercely). 
By God, Tm not! I’m not fool 
enough to be one thing, and that 
is, your slave! 

DULCIMER. Don’t be ridiculous! 

JULIAN (trembling). You think my 
life is yours to amnge as you 
please, but j’ou’re wrong again. I’m 
damned well going to do what I 
like with it! I thi^ 1 detest you 
and your luxurious ways, and your 
beastly superior air about eveiy'- 
thing. I shall live where I like and 
how I like, and you can go to Hell! 
(The telephone bell rings.) 

DULCIMEH. Prove it, then! Now’s 
your chance! (Holding receiver to- 
wards him) Tell her! You little 
canting fool! You know that luxury 
is the breatli of your life. You 
couldn’t do without it for a second. 
Wliat you are feeling is a childish 
revulsion against yourself. Y’ou 
wanted to be noble and romantic, 
and you’re disappointed because 
you can’t be! Self-loathing is al- 
ways painful, but fortunately one 
outgrows it. Tell her that I won’t 
help you, and that you’ll fight your 
way to her through poverty and 
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stnign;lc and self-denial! Don’t Iceep 
her wailing! (Holds receiver nearer 
to him.) 

(jvLLUv takes receiver and tries 
hard to answer leonoha, then with 
an exclamation of despair drops the 
receiver on the floor and falls on 
the couch in a fit of weeping. nuL- 
cr^r^n picks up the receiver and 
replaces it, then goes to the hell 
and rings it. lie then walks ipiickly 
to the piano, seats himself at it and 


plays the Chopin Sonata. En^cr 

TBUMP.) 

DULCiMEii (playing as the ’phone 
rings again). Get Mr. Julian’s room 
ready, please! 

TRUMP. Very good. Sir! (lie 
glances at the ’phone, then at dul- 
cimer, then goes. The ’phone con- 
tinues to ring.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


SCENE I 


At MR. dulcimer’s flat. Next morning. 

The arrangement of the room is as in Act I. The centre table is now hack 
in its place; on it stands an open attach^ case, but the audience cannot 
sec the contents. The table behind the couch is gone. 

MR. DULCIMER is Seated at the bureau, trump enters carrying a brown 
vaper parcel which he puts on the table near the case. 


DULCIMER (looking up). Oh, there 
you are. Trump! I want you to send 
off tliis wire. We’re going abroad. 
Do you like the idea? (Hands him 
wire.) 

TRUMP. Shall we he away long. Sir? 
(He seems a little perturbed at the 
news. ) 

DULCIMER. About six months, I 
think. 

TRUMP. Really, Sir? 

DULCEMER. Yes. Mr. Julian and I 
both want a change. He’s been 
overworking. I’m anxious about 


him. (Seeing his face) You look a 
little dashed at my news. You’ve 
not been fonning any attachments, 
have you? 

TRUMP. Mo, Sir. I’m quite heart- 
whole. 

DULCIMER. Good. For a moment I 
thought that you’d been tainted. 

TRUMP. No, Sir. Quite immune, as 
yet. 

DULCIMER. That’s right. We shall 
be passing into a more temperate 
zone in a day or tw'o, beyond the 
ravages of this terrible disease. 
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We’ll tiike sanctuary lii-st at Marg- 
herita. That’s why I want Michele 
to get that wire as soon as possible. 
So that he may get the villa ready. 
Later on, I dai'e say, we shall be 
moving about. (Moves across the 
room, picking up parcel from table. 
He takes off the paper, throws it 
on to the window seat, and puts 
the book on the centre table.) 

trump. When are we starting, Sir? 

dulcimer. Tonight. 

trump. Shall I make the usual 
travelling an-angements? 

dulcimer. Please. And tell Mor- 
timer I’m taking the car. We need 
movement and distraction. 

THUMP. Very good. Sir. 

(Exit TRUMP. DULCIMER gOBS tO 
bureau, gets pass-port, etc., unlocks 
drawer, takes out a revolver, and 
puts them all in attachd case. Enter 
JULL4N a moment later, in a very 
elaborate dressing-gown, dulcimer 
is now by the roof-garden and is 
carolling “O, Sole Mio.’‘) 

JULIAN. You sound very gay this 
morning. 

dulcimer. My dear boy. I’ve gone 
all holiday. The Blue Train is in my 
blood. Tomonow evening we shall 
be by tlie Mediterranean, Don’t 
you think that a little of Italy will 
be rather fun? 

JULIAN (sitting down by the win- 
dow in the arm-chair). I shall be 
glad to get away anywhere. (Not 
with very great enthusiasm.) 

DULCIMER ( handing him the book) . 
This came for you, just now. 
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JULIAN. What is it? (Taking it.) 

DULCIMER. It’s Deller’s “Impres- 
sions of the Umbrian Towns." 
There’s a picture of Perugia in the 
early morning that’s rather lovely. 

JULIAN ( opening the book) . Are we 
going to the Umbrian Towns? 

DULCIMER. Would you like to? 

JULIAN. I don’t care where we go 
as long as it’s somewhere new, 
something I haven’t seen before. 

DULCIMER. We’ll take the car and 
break new ground. 

JULIAN (looking at the pictures). 
That’s refreshing. 

DULCIMER. I thought you knew 
Deller’s work? I’ve been meaning 
to give you this for a long time. I 
sent down for it directly after 
breakfast tliis morning. I wanted 
something to blot out yesterday 
evening. 

JULIAN. It’s awfully kind of you, 
Dulcie. 

DULCIMER. Let me have it for a 
moment. (He takes the hook and 
writes in it with his pan) Therel 
(Hands it back.) 

JULIAN (reading). “Addio to all 
misunderstandings.” (Smiles, hut 
just a little sadly.) 

DULCIMER (lightly). It will do to 
read in the train. (Goes back to 
roof-garden.) 

JULIAN. Yes. For God’s sake, let’s 
he oSl 
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DULCIMER. Tiump’s fixed every- 
thing up. 

JULIAN. I should like to get iato the 
car and go at once. 

DULCIMER. I tliink everything 
points today to a very good lunch 
somewhere and then a little shop- 
ping. You’ll want to get some 
tilings, won’t you? 

JULIAN. One or two, I suppose. 

DULCIMER. A super-lunch and then 
a little agreeable spending in Bond 
Sti'eet or thereabouts. We won’t get 
back till it’s time to start. 

juLLAN. I’ve got to see Leo some 
time for a minute. 

DULCIMER (cautiously). Perhaps 
you’ll write? 

juLLAN. No. I must see her. 

DULCIMER. I can drop you at tlie 
Surgery for five minutes. 

JULIAN. Yes. That will do. 

DULCIMER (ingratiatinglij and com- 
ing to him ) . Don't be too hard on 
yourself. Six months’ probation be- 
fore you finally make up your mind 
is a most reasonable request. 

JULIAN. I shall be glad to get it 
over, all the same. 

(Enter TRUMP.) 

DULCIMER. What is it? 

TRUMP. Miss Yale would like to see 
Mr, Julian. 

JULIAN (getting up). Where is she? 


TRUMP. In the hall. Sir. I didn’t 
know whether you had time to see 


JULIAN (crossing to couch). Show 
her in. 

TRUMP. Very good. Sir. 

(ExU TRUMP.) 

DULCIMER. Would you like me Ic 
tackle this? 

JULIAN (very pale). No thanks, 
Dulcie. 

DULCIMER. All right. I’ll clear out 
and leave you together. (Putting 
his hand on his shoulder) I’m sure 
she’ll understand. 

JULIAN (simply). I hope she will. 
(DULCIMER goes to the door. As he 
gets to it, TRUMP opens it and 
shows in Leonora.) 

TRUMP. Miss Yale. 

DULCIMER (unpleasantly agree- 
able) . Good morning, Leoiioraf (As 
she ejaculates “Julian!”) Now you 
mustn’t scold him. We got very late 
last night and hadn’t the heart to 
disturb you. 

LEONon.A. But I rang you quite 
early and couldn’t get any reply. 

DULCIMER. We were here all the 
evening. However, Julian will tell 
you all about it. (Exit.) 

LEONORA (coming to Julian). 
Good morning, darling! (They kiss 
uncomfortably) What did happen? 
I rang up Isaiah this morning and 
found tliat you hadn’t been home 
last night. 

JULIAN. No. I stayed here 
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ueonoba (seeing that there is 
something different about him). I 
see. Isaiah is rather worried. He 
Oiime along with me. He’s waiting 
outside in the square. ( Taking hold, 
of his hand and drawing him down 
on to the couch) Julian, darling, 
don’t mind! What’s it matter if lie 
won’t give you any money? That’s 
whv you didn’t answer the ’phone, 
wasn’t it? 

JULIAN. I couldn’t get a penny out 
of him, Leo. 

LEONOHA. I knew that was it. Well, 
we’re not going to let money stand 
between us and our happiness, are 
we? I expect we’ve wonied too 
much about it. Last night when I 
didn’t hear from you, I made up 
my mind what we’d do. We’ll get 
man-ied at once and damn the 
money. I’ve got enough for two, 
with a squeeze. 

JULIAN (in misery). 1 can’t let you 
do that, Leo. It’s lovely of you to 
suggest it, but I can’t. 

LEONOHA. You Wouldn’t mind 
skimping a little with me, would 
you? Until something turned up. I 
tliink we’d better put the idea of 
e.xams out of our heads, don’t you? 

JULIAN (almost amused, in spite of 
himself). Darling, I do. 

LEONOHA. Everybody who’s got a 
job hasn't passed an exam. Some- 
thing wiU come along. 

JULIAN. One can always tout note- 
paper round to people’s front doors. 

LEONORA. We’ve not come to that 
yet. We’ll get uncertainty out of 
our life first and then set to work 


to build it up. You’ll feel far more 
confident of yourself when you’re 
married to me. 

JULIAN. Leo, I can’t marry youi 
LEONORA. Julian I 

JULIAN. Not yet. I couldn’t come 
and live on you. I should be miser- 
able cveiy minute of the time. 

LEONORA (lightly). Darling, you’re 
not turning me down, are you? It’s 
a firm offer. 

JULIAN. Of course I’m not turning 
you down. It was marvellous of you 
to have thought of it. It’s just un- 
thinkable lO me, that’s all. You 
can’t imagine what a drag I should 
be. 

LEONORA. Darling, don’t go on apol- 
ogising for yourself. I cun see all 
the drawbacks perfectly well. 

JULIAN (nerving himself). I’m not 
apologising, but I won’t pretend 
any more. It’s like this. I’ve been 
accustomed to living in one way 
too long to give it up. I must have 
comfort. I mu, St have plea.sure. I 
must have money to spend. I must, 
(Moving to centre table) I ti-ied to 
do without them, but it’s been hell 
all the time. When I came back 
here last night, I knew what hell it 
had been. 

LEONORA. So that was why you 
didn’t go to your father’s? 

JULIAN. That was it. Tlie moment 
I came back here, everything beg.in 
to get hold of me again. I tried io 
fight it, but it was too strong. I 
suppose one must be as one is 
made. You don’t know what it 
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nc'ans to me to sleep in a comfort- 
ibk' bed atiain, with decent sheets. 

.EON'om (kindly). Don’t you think 
■ou‘\e rather got the idea that 
nu’re t!ie only person who’s ever 
)edn cpiiifoi tabic? (Coming to 
dm) I have quite a fair amount 
if coinfoit, but I don’t make it my 
5od. 

ui-i-SK. I hate and detest cvery- 
hing that’s cheap and uglj' and 
ceond-best. 

.EON-OTiv. That I can understand, 
Hit it’s a terrible thought to me 
hat you don’t mind how you get 
•our luMiry or who gives it you so 
□ng as you get it. 

uLiAN. I don’t think I do mind, 
^ot much. (Moves to window and 
lands with his back to her.) 

.EONORA. You don’t realise what 
'ou’re s.aying. If you think tliat, it 
neans that you’re just a taker, a 
larasite. You’re not really worth 
.eeping alive. 

ULI.VN (turning round). I’m sorry 
■ou think so poorly of mel 

.EONORA. I’m only taking you at 
mur orvn valuation. Do you think 
t’s pleasant for me to find out that 
he man I love isn’t a man at all, 
jut only a bundle of sensations? 

ULLAN (coming back to table). 
’ve done my best to control cir- 
mmstanees. If I’m so worthless, 
mu’ll soon be able to forget me. 

JEONORA. My God, I hope so! Ill 
lo my best, I promise you. To 
hink of all that I’ve been offering 
,'u-a and you haven’t even begun 
,0 understand what I was saying. 


jtjxian. Can’t you see tlial it’s the 
thought of yon that’s been making 
me so desperately miseraule? 

LEONORA. Desperately miserable! 
You don’t know what the words 
mean! You haven’t anv feelings, not 
real feelings. If you cared any- 
thing for me, if you’d ever cared, 
you’d h.ave chucked all this to the 
winds, really chucked it. Not just 
gone a little wav off and hankered 
after it all the time. I’ve been fool 
enough to imagine that tliere uas 
something more in you, something 
that hadn’t a chance to get out, ancl 
that my love would set it free. I 
ought to have known last night 
when you didn’t answer the ’phone 
that you’d succumbed to aU this 
again . . . and to him. 

JULIAN. I can’t help it. He’s been 
the biggest tiling in my life. 

LEONORA. Anyone can see that. I 
wonder how much you really care 
about him? I hope I shan’t meet 
you one day in Piccadilly with a 

E ainted face, just because you must 
ave linen sheets! 

juuAN. You needn’t be blatant just 
because I’ve been honest witli you. 
Tm sick to death of being talked 
at. (Moves to hearth.) 

LEONORA. Poor Julian, I won’t talk 
any more or plan or scheme or try 
to put energy and self-respect in 
you. But if ever you can come to 
me and prove that what I’ve loved 
exists, I’ll marry you. 

JULIAN. If you haven’t maiTied 
someone else. 

LEONORA. Quite. But you don’t 
realise that you chose a faithful 
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one. GodI That makes me angi-y 
and bitter. What a pitiful waste! 

JULIAN (turning to her). I’ll prove 
to you yet that I’m not as rotten as 
you diink. 

leonoba. I hope sol 

JULIAN (sitting on couch). I’m go- 
ing away for six months just to get 
a jjreather, and I’m going to do 
some hard thinking about myself. 

LEONORA. I wonder why you like 
to go on playing with the idea of 
meP That’s the part I can’t under- 
stand. You know you don’t want 
me. You’ve said so, and yet you 
ran’t quite cut yoiuself off. 

JULIAN. I do want you. 

(At this moment the door opens 
and MR. DtiLCDiiER enters. He is 
aery conscious that everything has 
turned out as he expected. He 
comes between them, standing at 
the comer of the couch with his 
hand on rilian’s shoulder.) 

DULCiMEB (to lkonoba). Well, has 
Julian explained everything to you? 

LEONOBA. Oh, yes. (Moving away) 
He’s made it all perfectly dear. 

DULCIMEB. I don’t want to break 
in on any intimacies, but (to 
Julian) I do think that you ought 
to finish your toilet. (Meaning the 
dressing-gown) Tliat’s a dressy 
little gaiment, Julian, but they are 
sUll very conservative at the Ritz, 
especially about lunch-time. (Moves 
to roof-garden.) 

JULIAN. I shall be ready in a few 
minutes. 
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DULCIMEB. Don’t rush into your 
clothes. There’s plenty of time. I’ve 
told the ear to be here in half an 
hour. Will that do? 

JULIAN. Yes. 

DULCIMER. Tell Trump to bring a 
glass of champagne to your dress- 
ing-room. There’s nothing like a 
glass of champagne for giving a 
fillip to the tie. (Goes into the roof^ 
garden.) 

JULIAN (coming to leonoba). 
Good-bye, Leo. 

LEONOH.A. Good-bye, Julian. 

JULIAN. I suppose there’s nothing 
more to be said. 

LEONORA. No. I suppose there isn’t. 
(He goes out quickly. When he has 
gone, she makes a move to go. ) 

DULCIMER (returning and standing 
on the top step into the roof- 
garden) . Must you go for a minute? 

LEONOBA (turning round). I can’t 
think of anything to say to you, 
Mt. Dulcimer. At least, nothing 
adequate. I know you're pleased 
with the way things have gone. 

DULCiMEE. Can one be pleased at 
the inevitable? I knew what would 
happen. I foresaw it from the start. 
My comment is merely La Com- 
m6dia e finita. I’m glad you take it 
philosophical^. I should have been 
TOrry if you had been really hurt. 

LEONOBA. And I should have 
loathed your pity! 

DULCIMER. And yet I do pity you. 
There is something definitely pa- 
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thetic in the way you have set 
yourself up against me. You really 
tliought that you could succeed! 
Even now that you’ve failed I feel 
that you would like to have a real 
tilt at me. We have carried on a 
subconscious warfare. We’ve never 
come to the surface and fought in 
the open. 

LEONORA. I’ve made no secret of 
what I’ve thought of you, how ut- 
terly I’ve loathed and despised you. 
I knew from the first that you were 
a deadly enemy. Yet, even now. 
I’m wondering how you dare to 
destroy Julian as you have done. 
Why couldn’t you have let him go? 

DULCEMER. Bccause he is to me, 
youth and charm and companion- 
ship. I admit the claims of these 
indefinable things. I must have 
tlicm. 

LEONORA. And yet, I doubt if he 
really cares any more for you than 
he does for me. He stays with you 
for the sake of what you can give 
him. If we were both penniless, 
he’d come to me. 

DULCIMER (stepping down io her). 
You’re welcome to think so. We 
can’t put it to the proof. But I can 
.see what brouglit you together. 
You’re both dreamers, idealists. 
There’s not much of it in Julian. 
But I shall quite probably have a 
lot of trouble still with you, with 
the idealised picture of you as his 
wife. It will only be a faint stirring 
of course, but I shall have to quiet 
him. 

lEoxOBA. Haven’t you any con- 
science at all about keeping him 
from what is normal and healthy, 
what is best for him? 


dulcimer. I didn’t adopt him to 
please my conscience, if I have 
one, or to give him what was best 
for him. My aim was to make him 
like, and to be unable to do with- 
out, what was best for me. That 
makes you open your eyes wide, 
doesn’t it? You see I’m not like you 
good people, with one eye on an 
ideal and the other on reality, a 
feverish urge towards goodness and 
then a degraded relapse towards 
what your natures clamour for in- 
sistentlv. I am a materialist and I 
glory in it. But I never have to 
struggle to maintain my position. 
I know exactly what I want out of 
life and I get it. 

LEONORA. You get what you want 
out of life simply because you can 
pay for it. Your foundations are 
entirely in the sand. Another con- 
vulsion in the world and you might 
vanish tomorrow. 

DULCIMER. Certainly. I admit that 
money isn’t the rock it used to be. 
But I like to have it to use. I like 
the power of money. I have created 
comfort and beauty and constant 
change of scene out of money, and 
a cage for Julian’s soul in which he 
sings to me as sweetly as in that 
stuffy Welsh schoolroom all those 
years ago. And if the convulsion 
comes, which you no doubt are 
praying for, there is always tliis. 
(He puts his hand into the attachd 
case and takes out an exquisitely 
jewelled revolver, replacing it at 
once.) 

LEONORA. You wouldn’t have the 
pluck to face things, then! Not even 
with Julian! 

DULCIMER. He wouldn’t stay Avith 
me, then, why should he? I should 
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have nothing to offer him. As you 
admit, he’s coming back to me be- 
cause I’ve made him a better offer. 
You can only offer him your love, 
and the so-called "demands” made 
bv love, another foolish, futile little 
marriage. . . . 

LEONORA (fiercely). I offer him life 
and eveiything that makes life 
worth having and worth living. You 
can only talk and make your words 
seem very plausible. On your own 
confession you’ve no real hold on 
life! 

dulcimer. Life is bearable so long 
as I have Julian. You made me very 
angry when you first came into our 
lives. I thought for one moment 
that you might succeed and then I 
saw myself alone and demanding 
human sympathy. That made me 
feel very degraded. 

LEONORA. Degraded? 

DULCIMER. Yes. You see, I don’t 
think I’ve ever asked for anything 
for years. But I must have a fo- 
cusing point for all my activities 
and interests and self-expression. 
That focusing point is Julian. If you 
take him away, I’m lost. I admit 
that. Like you, I have feelings, but 
with Julian in my life I am never 
troubled by them. He keeps them 
constant and satisfied. (Moves as 
he says this to the window.) 

LEONORA. And so he’s just to min- 
ister to your emptiness and vanity 
and self-esteem. His mission is to 
make you think that you are really 
alive. You shan’t keep himi Even 
if he doesn’t come to me, he shall 
know what you’ve done to him! 
(She is making for the door when 
he intercepts her.) 
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DimciMER (with a voice that cuts 
like a whip). Come back! (He 
walks quickly to her) I can assure 
you that the repulsion you feel is 
mutual. You have forced your way 
into my life and into my house and 
I won’t have vulgar scenes in 
either! I have gone to the trouble 
of explaining myself to you because 
you will insist that you have a foot- 
hold in my affaiis. You haven’t! 
Understand th.at once and for all! 
This discussion has taken place 
partly because it amuses me, but 
more to make certain that it shall 
never take place again. From now 
on you will cease interfering with 
me and with Julian! I gave you an 
opportunity of making good and 
you have failed. I knew you would 
fail and I have told you why. 
(Moving away to tabic and speak- 
ing calmly) There is nothing more 
to be said, and I hope you will now 
have the good taste to leave my 
house as quietly as you came. 

LEONORA. I’m not going! Not like 
this! If I went now, I should be 
just surrendering. I don’t care if 
it’s your house or what your 
wretched susceptibilities are! I’m 
not beaten yet! I won’t be beatenl 
What I’m fighting for is worth a 
scene and I’m not afraid of making 
one! 

(Voices are heard outside. Enter 

THUMP.) 

thump. There’s a gentleman. Sir, 
in tlie hall. He wants to know if 
Miss Yale’s ready. 

LEONORA (running to the door be- 
fore THUMP has finished speaking). 
Isaiah! Come in! I want you to help 
me! Isaiah! 

(She returns, almost drawing mr. 
OWEN. Exit TRUMP.) 
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osTEN. ^Vhat are %ou cloin-^, Leo? I 
lliouaht you were iicier cornios;! 

leoxoha. Listen, Isaiiili! This man 
hns got hold of Julian body and 
soul! He’s going to take him abroad, 
and if we let him go we’ll never see 
him again. 

DULCIMER (coming tip to them). 
How do you do, Mr. Owen! We 
seem destined to meet under very 
peculiar circumstances. (Holds out 
his hand, ov.-en docs not take it) I 
hear that you’ve gone up in the 
world since I saw you last. (Goes 
and sits at writing-table.) 

OOTEN. Wait a minute, Leo! I 
haven’t got my bearings yet! I’m 
taking it all in as fast as I can! 
(Horrified) Is it all over bchveen 
you and David? (dulcimer is ad- 
dressing labels.) 

LEONORA. Yes. That’s all been a 
mistake. Don’t tliink about me. 
What we’ve got to do is to save 
liim from Dulcimer. 

OAVEN. Very well, then, all I’ve got 
to say to him is this. (Going to 
him) I want my son! 

DULCiMEH (turning round). I’m 
grateful to you for being concise, 
Mr. Owen! Leonora has positively 
battered me with words. You at 
any rate have a point and come to 
it quickly; “I want my son!” How 
admirably put! 

OWEN. Perhaps you’ll be as brief in 
your answer! 

DULCIMER. I will, with pleasure. 
5fou can’t have him! 

OWEN. Why not? 


dulcimer. Because I don’t v'ish it 
Now that must rc.iliy do! I’ve got 
a lot of letters to finish and an an 2 e- 
ments to make. (Turns back io 
bureau.) 

ow'EN. And you think that will sat- 
isfy me! 

dulcimer (writing and not looking 
round). I’m afraid it will have to! 

OWEN. Well, it won’t! (Coming 
closer. ) 

dulcimer (turning round again). 
hh-. Owen, I thiidc that you’re a 
business-mail first and a prophet 
second. Let’s stick to business! 
Twelve years ago we made a con- 
tract, and you did very well under 
it. That contract still holds good. 

OWEN. No, it doesn’t, then! Julian’s 
of age now, and if he wasn’t, there 
was nothing in our agreement to 
say that you might corrupt liim 
altogether! 

dulcimer. Ah! I was afraid I’d 
overestimated your common sense. 
The prophet is stronger than the 
milkman, I see! (Turns back to the 
table. ) 

ovi'EN. You won’t impress me with 
your nasty insults! 

dulcemer. Mr. Owen! I’ve really 
been very tolerant and extremely 
courteous, but your time is up. 
Please leave me in peace. 

OWEN (to LEONORA), What am I 
to do, Leo? 

LEONORA (coming to him). Don’t 
give in yet! We’ve got to get Julian 
away, somehow! 
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OWEN (to Leonora). I must see 
him before I go! 

(Enter trump.) 

trump. The car is at the door, Sir! 
(LEONORA runs to the window and 
looks down at the car.) 

dulcimer (getting up and giving 
the labels to trump, who goes 
out). At last! Now that really must 
be the end. I’ve got to go out, and 
I can’t leave you two in possession. 
(Moves to centre.) 

OWEN. Before I go. I’m going to 
see my son! 

(JULIAN is heard calling, “Dulcie!”) 

LEONORA. He’s coming now! 

(Comes to the centre.) 

DULcaren. You’re a remarkable 
man, Mr. Owen! You’ve only to 
utter a wish and it is instantly 
gratified! 

(jiiLiAN hurries in and stands at 
end of couch.) 

JULIAN. Dulcie! Where on earth 
have you been? I’ve been sitting 
in the car for nearly five minutes. 
Aren’t you . . . (He sees leonora 
and Owen) What on earth is going 
on now? 

DULCIMER. Another crisis, my boy! 
But I’m afraid we’ve reached a 
deadlock! 

jmxAN (irritably to leonora and 
ow’en). What do you want? 

oavEN (coming to Julian). I want 
to spe^ to you, DavidI Just a 
word! 

LEONORA (to Julian) . Do listen toi 
him! 
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JULIAN. Well, what is it? 

OWEN. David, I’m not making up 
grand sentences now! I’m speaking 
to you from my heart. I want you 
to believe me when I say that this 
man is wicked. He’s evil. You don’t 
realise how evil he is! I want you 
to get away before he destroys yomr 
soul altogether! 

JULIAN. I don’t know anything 
about my soul, but I’ll be thankful 
to get away! I’m wearied to death 
of being ordered about by each one 
of you in turn! (To oweu) You 
want me to be one thing, and Leo 
another, and Dulcie a third. Well, 
I’m sick of it! What I should like 
to do would bo to go off by myself 
away from all of you, and find out 
who I really am and what I really 
want to do. 

LEONORA (eagerly). Julian, why 
don’t you? What a splendid idea! 
We’ll help liim to do it, won’t we 
Isaiah? 

OWEN. Yes. Come on, my boy! It's 
the best possible thing you can dol 
Be quick, now! 

JULIAN. By God! I will! (Turns to 
the door, and begins to go.) 

DULCIMER (with all the will power 
he can command). Julian! (Going 
quickly to him) Come back! 
(JULIAN turns and during the 
speech comes slowly towards him) 
You can’t choose! You haven’t any 
choice! You know perfectly well 
what you want and where your 
happiness lies! 

LEONORA (pleadingly). Daxlingf 
Please! 
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DXJLCiaiEF. Don’t let them torment 
you with their miserable misgiv- 
ings! They’re a relic of your race 
and your early upbringing. 

mvEN {pleadinghj) . Davy! 

DULciMEn. I delivered you from all 
that, long ago! (Gripping his anns) 
Stay here, Julian! ( Julian struggles 
in agony for a moment, then half 
collapses across the back of the 
couch . ) 

JULIAN. I can’t! (mr. owen’s eye 


lights on the revolver in the attache 
case.) 

DULCIMER (turning round in tri- 
umph and facing the others). 
Therel Now, are you satisfied? Per- 
haps you’ll . . . (But before he 
can soy amj more, ivm. o^ven has 
picked up the revolver and fired. 
MU. DULCiNfER drops dead, clutch- 
ing at the couch as he falls. Leo- 
nora and JULIAN drop on to their 
knees beside him.) 

OWEN ( with deep emotion) . There) 
Davy! You’re free at last! 


curtain 


SCENE II 


The same. Six months later, about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The gates to the roof-garden are closed and the glass screens are in posi- 
tion. A fire is burning, and on the toall over the piano facing the audience 
is a death-mask of mh. dulcimer. 

LEONORA is standing by the arm-chair near the window. 

JULIAN hurries in. He wears an overcoat and .scarf. He puts his hat on 
the piano as he passes. 


JULIAN. Hullo! Leol It’s lovely of 
you to come! I hope I haven’t kept 
vou waiting a frightful time. I’ve 
been tearing along from the law- 
yer’s as hard as I could. (He has 
thrown his coat and scarf over the 
arm-chair.) 

.EONORA (quietly). I’ve only been 
here about five minutes. 

JULIAN. Ohl Goodl I know I ought 
to have come to you, but I couldn’t 
face the Surgery today. I wanted 
to see you alone. (Smiling) Well, 
Leo? 


LEONORA (looking at him steaddy). 
Well, Julian? 

JULIAN (confidently). It’s all right, 
now. (With childish pride) Tm a 
very rich man. We can get married 
tomorrow. 

LEONORA (still looking at him 
steadily). Are you going to keep 
this money? 

JULIAN (surprised) . Keep it? What 
else should I do? 

LEONORA. Do? Get a hundred miles 
away from all that it stands for, 
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from all it has meant in your life, 
from all it has done to me I 

JULIAN. Are you serious? Dulcie 
wanted me to have it. He left me 
everything. 

leonoha (quietly). I know. 

juLi.iN. He looked on me as his son. 
Why shouldn’t I keep it? You’re not 
going to be peculiar now? Surely at 
last we’re going to be happy? 

LEONORA. Happy? With your father 
in prison? 

JULIAN. Poor old Isaiahl He’d al- 
ways got a bee in his bonnet. 

LEONORA. You really tliink that he 
killed Dulcimer because he was 
mad? 

JULIAN. Didn’t everybody think so? 
Judge and jury and all the rest of 
them. I don’t see how you can get 
away from it. Religious mania. 

LEONORA. He knew exactly what he 
was doing. You know perfectly well 
that he killed him because he 
.bought he could save you. 

ULIAN. Really, Leo, I don’t know 
vhat you do wanti We couldn’t be 
named unless I had money, and 
low you’re being difiScult because 
’ve got it. I only wanted the money 
.0 give to you. 

jsoNORA. I couldn’t touch iti Not 
fter all the unliappiness it has 
Drought! Don’t have anything to do 
vith itl Give it up! 

ULIAN. Leonora! Don’t be a fool. 

.EONORA. Are you going to let 
saiah’s sacrifice be wasted? 


JULIAN. Don’t be fantastic! 

LEONOHA (turning to go). ’Then 
I’ve nothing to stay for. In a day 
or two you’ll be thankful I’ve gonel 

JULIAN. Now you’re just being 
brutal! 

LEONOHA. I’d rather be brutal than 
so utterly cafious as you! You’ve 
got rid of your guardian, your 
father’s at Broadmoor, and now 
you’re getting rid of me! (julian 
turns round and tries to speak) 
No! don’t say anything! I expect 
I’m well out of it! (As she moves 
to the door, her eye falls on dul- 
cimer’s death-mask over the piano) 
What’s that? 

JULIAN. That’s his death-mask. He 
wanted it done. He left instructions 
in his will. 

LEONORA (after another look). I 
don’t wonder he’s smiling! 

(Exit. JULIAN goes to the piano and 
leans on it looking at the mask. He 
is ruffled and irritated, thump 
comes in with tea on a tray.) 

THUMP. Are you alone for tea. Sir? 

JULIAN. Yes, Trump, Miss Yale has 
gone. (A second’s pause) We’re not 
going to be married, after all. 

THUMP (looking up at mask). Mr. 
Dulcimer always said, Sir, that a 
man could never settle down until 
he’d got women out of his life. 

JULIAN. I expect he was right 
(Moves to couch) He nearly al- 
ways was. 

TRUMP (putting tea on centre 
table). If you’re not going to bo- 
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married, Sir, perhaps you will re- 
con'-ider m) “notice." I should be 
proud to serve you as a bachelor, 
Sir, blit a married establishment 
means women servants. And that 
. . . (He makes an eloquent pause.) 

jtTLivN. I hope I shall keep you for 
life, Trump. You understand my 
ways. 

TRXiMP. Thank you. Sir. {Moces to 
door.) 

jxjLL\N. I don’t think I want any 
tea. I’ll just have a cocktail. 

nuTMP (coming back to table and 
remacing tray). A “side-car,” Sir? 
Very good. By the way, the flowers 
have come from Silver Gates. 

fULiAN (with a dolodmeu drawl). 
Do you think I ought to do them 
now, Trump. 

thump. Just as you please. Sir. 

JULIAN (rises). Perhaps I ought. 
The room does look rather naked. 

THUMP. I’ll fetch you the flowers. 
Sir. 

(Exit THUMP. JULIAN lights a ciga- 
rette and goes to the window. 
TRUMP returns with the tray of 


flowers, scissors, and gloves. Then 
he gets the small table, as in Act I, 
and places it in fiont of julivn. 
JITt^ian' picks up the gloves, thump 
gets a case from the piano and puts 
it on the small table.) 

JULIAN. Not the green vase. Trump! 

trump. Mr. Dulcimer always pre- 
ferred the green vase for iris. Sir. 

JULIAN (putting on the gloves). I 
like to make my own choice. 
Choice, Tiump, is what distin- 
guishes the artist from the com- 
mon herd. I prefer the amber vase. 
(This is already on the table in 
front of him.) 

trump. Veiy good, Sh. 

(Replaces the green vase on the 
piano.) 

JULIAN (examining the fowers) 
Some of these irises arc rather poor, 
Trump. Badly chosen. 

THUMP. I’m Sony, Sir. I’ll fetch you 
some water. (Exit.) 

JULIAN (with a flower in his hand) . 
I must tell Paget to be more eaie- 
ful about the stalks. (He begins to 
arrange the flowers. The deatit- 
mask continues to smile.) 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE I 

THE SIX O’CLOCK CALL 
1837 

It is stiU dark; for in the entrance hdU of Kensington Palace the shutters 
have not yet been unclosed. Behind a wide archway at centre burns a 
dim light; there is the staircase lobby. To the left of the archway one sees 
the foot of the stairs. 

In the dark emptiness goes the clanging of a bell, followed by knocks. 
A FOOTMAN, not quite dressed as he should be, enters carrying a light. 
He crosses from left to right, and passes out of view. You hear unchaining 
and unbolting of a door; then, indistinctly, voices, which grow louder as 
the visitors enter and become visible. Heavily cloaked, lokd conwgham 
comes in, followed by the abchbishop of CANTEnBUBY. 


coNYNGHAM. Tell them to take the 
message at once! Say the matter is 
urgent. , 

FOOTMAN. Yes, my Lord. But Her 
Royal Highness isn’t up yet, my 
Lord. 

CONYNGHAM. “Up?” Of course she’s 
not up at this hour! Send Her Royal 
Highness’s maid to call her. 

(Tno FOOTMAN, having the only 
candle, (s busy now lighting others. 
But the urgency of his lordship 
stops the business half-way; and 
only one set of candles gets lifted 
before he goes.) 

FOOTMAN. Yes, my Lord. 


Her Royal Highness on important 
business. 

FOOTMAN. Yes, my Lord. 

eoNYNGiiAM. Burry, man! Hurry! 

FOOTMAN. Yes, my Lord; but I’ll 
have to call the maid first. 

CONYNGHAM. Well, Call herl 

FOOTMAN. Yes, my Lord; but the 
maids sleep where I’m not sup- 
posed to go; and the door up to it 
is locked. I shall have to throw up 
at the window. 

CONYNGHAM. Isn’t there a bell? 


CONYNGHAM. And say His Grace the FOOTiiAN. Yes, my Lord; in Her 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Royal Highness the Duchess’s room 
Lord Conyngham are, heste to see. there is a bell. 
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coxYNGHAJM. Well, go and ask that 
it may be rung! 

FOOTMAX (aghast). I daren’t go to 
Her lloyal Highness the Duchess’s 
room, my Lord: not now. Her 
Ro\'al Highness the Princess is there 
loo. 

coxYXGiLVM. Well, go and do the 
best you can. But say Her Royal 
Highness must come— 

FOOi'MAN. Yes, my Lord. 

(Exit FOOTMAN.) 

coNYNGHAM (finishing his sen- 
tence).— sA once! . . . Good Lord! 
What a house! Sleeps with the old 
Cat, does she? 

\HCHBisHOP (corrective, but .suave). 
I beg your pardon? 

roNYNGHAM. I— I beg youTsI Yes; I 
suppose one oughtn’t to say that 
now. But your Grace knows that 
the Duchess has been a difficulty all 
along. 

ARCHBISHOP. The Duchess is a de- 
termined character. 

CONYNGHAM. YeS. 

ARCHBISHOP. It has had its advan- 
tages. 

CONYNGHAM. They have escaped 
my observation. I’m afraid. 

ARCHBISHOP. The Princess has not 
seen a great deal of her uncles. 
Her education has been— safe- 
guarded. 

CONYNGHAM (exfenuflfftigZy) . Well, 
of course, I know— I know— I know. 


ARCHBISHOP (less exfeniiatinghj) . 
Yes, my Lord, we know. 

CONYNCILAM. Had we not better 
sit down? We may have to wait. 
If that man’s stone-throwing is not 
good— we may have to wait a long 
time. ... So this is how histoid- 
gets written! 

ARCHBISHOP. This won’t get into 
history, my Lord. 

CONYNGHAM. No . . . Your Grace? 
—may I? . . . (He offers a fiask- 
cup, after filling it.) 

archbishop. Ah, no. I thank you. 

CO.VYNCHAM. It’s a chilly hour to be 
up. I never go about, late at night, 
or early— wiAout something. 
(Drinks.) 

archbishop. For you, my Lord, 
very wise. I’ve no doubt. But I 
never go out at night, you see; at 
least, not late. 

CONYNGHAM. fUi! I often wish I 
didn’t, when the night is over. 

ARCHBISHOP. That is— understand- 
able. 

CONYNGHAM (missing the note of 
sympathy). It's only human nature, 
your Grace. 

ARCHBISHOP. Yes, I supposo so. I 
don’t know . . . My office . . . 
There is a good deal of human na- 
ture that I have to avoid. 

coNY-NGHAAi. Rather difficult to 
avoid at the Court of the Regency, 
wasn’t it? 

ARCHBISHOP. Oh, of couTse, some- 
times I had to— well— look the other 
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way. StiD, 1 attended so seldom; 
only when called on officially. 

cosvNGHAM. Your Grace has offi- 
ciated on a sunilar painful though 
auspicious occasion, I believe? 

AncHBisnroF. Yes. Yes. I announced 
his accession to His late Majesty 
King William. But he was only in 
the next room waiting. 

coNYNGHAM. Ah! How did he take 
it? 

ABCHBiSHOP. With alacrity . . . 
"Bless my soul! you don’t say sol” 
were his first words. And then— 
‘Well, well, though I’m less of a 
figure-head, I shall make a better 
King than poor George.” 

CONYNGHAM. But he didn’t, you 
know. 

AncHBisHOP. No; a better character, 
but not a better King. That some- 
times happens. I’m afraid. 

coNYNGHAAi. Yes, kings often man- 
age to do quite well without 
morals. Brain is more important. 

ARCHBISHOP. Not too much of that 
eitlier, I should have thought. 
Don’t those with brain give much 
more trouble to their Ministers? 

CONYNGHAM. Oh, they manage to 
do that without any! His late Ma- 
jesty was a conspicuous example 
of it. You wouldn’t believe— no, you 
wouldn’t believe the trouble we 
sometimes had with him. They say 
you can make a donkey go by tying 
a carrot in front of its nose. Well, 
he was like a donkey with a carrot 
tied to its tail. 

ARCHBISHOP. Really? 
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CONYNGHAM. Just like that. Over 
the Refonn Bill, you know, we al- 
most had a Revolution— almost. Not 
his fault that we didn’t. 

ARCHBISHOP (discreetly). Was he 
just a little— like his Father, you 
know? 

CONYNGHAM. Mad, eh? No, not 
mad. It was the shape of his heiid. 
I think. It was pear-shaped, you 
know— just like a pear. “The weak- 
est fruit drops earliest to the 
ground,” says Shakespeare. Well, 
his head was weak frait distinctlv 
—amazing how it hung on: one 
can’t exactly say "lasted.” (The 
FOOTMAN re-enters) Well? What 
have you done? 

FOOTMAN. I’ve called the maid, mv 
Lord. Would your Lordship like 
more light? 

CONYNGHAM. Oh yes; a little more 
light would, I suppose, be better. 
(Then to the archbishop) For so 
auspicious an occasion. 

FOOTMAN. The windows, my Lord? 

CONYNGHAM. No, HO, not the win- 
dows, I think. The hlinds—the 
blinds must stay down at any rate. 
(The FOOTMAN lights more can- 
dles.) 

ARCHBISHOP (confidentially). Very 
sad, very sad, you Imowl Good old 
King George— such a large family— 
so many sons, and not one of them 
what he should be. 

(Exit FOOTMAN.) 

CONYNGILAM (grimly). And she— 
the daughter of one of them. 

archbishop. Ah, but women are 
different— so different, you know. 
Let’s hope! Let's hope! 
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coNYNGiiAAt. Well, WO must get her 
inairied, and then— married to the 
right man— the diflerence won’t so 
inueii matter— her Cousin, Prince 
Ci'Drge of Cambridge, would be 
very snilable- same age, and can 
tallc English now, so I’m told, like 
a native. 

AnCHBiSHOP. Over that you will 
have dilTiciilty with the Duchess. 

CONY.VCILAM. Oil yes; the Duchess 
is going to be difiicult whatev'er’s 
proposed. She will regard this as 
her own succession almost. 

ABcriBiSHOP (wisely). It almost will 
be. 

CONYNGHAM. That is what we must 
prevent. 

ahchbishop. The Duchess has pri- 
vately planned a marriage more *0 
her own liking, I’m told. 

CONYNGHAM. Eh? Who? 

ARCHBISHOP. She has two nephews 
-through her brother the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg— Prince Ernest, and 
Prince Albert. 

cONYNGiiAM. But tliat won’t do! 
Tainted bloodi Tainted blood! 

ARCHBISHOP. IndeedI 

coNYNGHAii (disgustedly) . Ye-es: 
bleeding skins— haemophilia. It’s in 
the family. Cousins. No; it won’t 
do. 

ARCHBISHOP. But Prince George is 
her cousin, also. 

CONYNGHAJ.!. Ah, but it’s not on 
that side. It’s on the mother’s— the 


Coburgs. And, you know, it comes 
through the women. The males 
have it: tlie women don’t; but they 
pass it on. Do you know her 
brotlier, the Duke, once nearly bled 
to death? 

AHCimiSHOP. Dear me! Is that so? 

coNVNGHAXi. Marrying her daugh- 
ter to his son would be fatal! You 
know, it’s all very well, in one way, 
Royalty to make itself a class aU 
by itself. But it’s a German notion: 
’tisn’t English. And when it leads 
to so much inbreeding, it gets dan- 
gerous. English kings have married 
commoners in the past; they’d bet- 
ter do it again— or into the peerage. 
Do you know— if the Duke of Wel- 
lington had been— well, twenty 
years younger. I’d have married her 
to him. 

AHCHBISHOP. You don’t mean it! 

CONYNGHAM. I do. ’Twould have 
been very popular; and a foreign 
marriage wont be. (He looks at 
his watch) Tut, tut! That girl’s a 
very long time comingl 

ARCHBISHOP (correctively). The 
Queen? 

CONYNGHAM (plausibly covering his 
mistake) . No, no; I mean the maid. 
I’m w'ondering whether she has 
called her . . . It’s a pity, you 
know, a pity! I don’t know what to 
think of iti 

ARCHBISHOP. “It" meaning what? 

CONYNGHAM. A female on the 
throne; a King would have been 
so much better. 

ARCHBISHOP. I don’t loiow, my 
Lord. Heirs male of the last gen- 
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eration have not been a conspicu- 
ous success.^ 

conyngham. No English King has 
been a conspicuous success since 
Edward 1. 

abchbisiiop. Yet the monarchy has 
-gone on. 

(Enter maid-sebvant. ) 

CONYNGHAM. Yes; but it’s gone off. 
MAID. I beg your pardon, my Lord. 

CONYNGHAM. Yes? Well? 

MAID. Her Royal Highness, my 
Lord. I went in, but Her Royal 
Highness was asleep. 

CONYNGHAM. Well, you must wake 
Her Royal Highness up, then. 

MAH). Such a beautiful sleep, my 
Lord: I didn’t like to. 

coNYNGHANi. Even the most beau- 
tiful sleep must give way to affairs 
of State. You know who I am? 

MAID. Yes, my Lord. 

CONYNGHAM. You loiow His Grace? 

MAID. Yes, my Lord. 

CONYNGHAM. ’Then go at once: 
wake Her Royal Highness, and tell 
her that we are here, waiting— for 
an audience. (Awestruck and sub- 
missive, the MAID goes. A clock 
strikes) Six o’clock. There is to be 
a Council at ten. 

ARcaiBisHOP. Where? Here? 

* This remark having been ruled out 
of one of my plays by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, now goes into another. 


CONYNGHAM. At St. Jamcs’s, I imag- 
ine. No, perhaps it iviU have to be 
here. She mustn’t appear in public 
yet. 'Twouldn’t be quite decent. 
People might cheer. 

(Enter the duchess of Kent: she 
is robed rather than dressed; hut 
her heavy negligd has a certain dig- 
nity about it. She enters, a con- 
scious “Presence." They rise and 
bow.) 

DUCHESS. Your Grace, my Lord 
Conyngham, you have news for us? 

CONYNGHAM. For her Royal High- 
ness the Princess, we have news, 
Madam. 

DUCHESS. Ah! The King dien— ? 

CONYNGHAM. Is dead. 

DUCHESS. Then my daughter is 
now—? 

CONYNGHAM. Queen. 

DUCHESS, It has come, then— at last! 
And I— I am die Queen Mother! 

CONYNGHAM. No, Madam: your 
Royal Highness is not the Queen 
Mother. 

DUCHESS (affronted). Not? 

CONYNGHAM. Your Royal flighness 
is the Queen’s Mother; that is the 
distinction. Only had your Royal 
Higline.ss been Queen in the first 
place, would that other tide now 
follow. 

DUCHESS. Then, if it is not mine 
by your laws, she shall give it me. 

CONYNGHAM. That, Madam, I fear, 
\vill be impossible. 
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DUCHESS. Ah! I will go myself and 
speak to her at once. That shall 
settle it! 

CON'YNGH-VNI. Madam, we are here 
to .sec Her Majesty the Queen on 
urgent business; and we must not 
be delayed. Your presence at the 
interview. Madam, will not be re- 
quired, unless Her Majesty sends 
for you. 

DUCHESS. Ah! This is not to be 
borne! 

archbishop (conciliatory). Mad- 
am, this is a very historic occasion. 
We are here oflBcially only. Eti- 
quette and immemorial tradition 
prescribe certain rules which have 
to be observed. Your Royal High- 
ness would not wish to break them. 

CONYNGHAM (at Centre). Your 
Grace, she’s coming! 

ABCHBisHOP. Then, Madam, for a 
moment— for a moment only! 

(He opens a side-door and bows 
the DUCHESS through it. She goes, 
compelled, but reluctant. The 
shadow of queen victobla is pro- 
jected upon the wall of the lobby 
as she descends. She enters: the 
ARCHBISHOP and the lord cham- 
berlain kneel and kiss her hand. 
The side-door opens again; the 
duchess thrusts in her head; she 
watches spell-bound.) 

coNifNcriAM. Your Majesty, it is 
our painful duly to announce to 
your Majesty— 

duchess (not waiting for the sen- 
tence to finish). All! my daugliter, 
she is Queen— Queen! 

(The curtain slowly descends; after 
a few seconds it rises again, vic- 


TOREv stands alone at the foot of 
the stairs. Away to the right, cere- 
moniously backing from the Pres- 
ence, the archbishop and the lord 
CHAMBERL.\ iN make their last bow 
and go. Into this solemn scene no 
FOOTMAN intrudes; they let them- 
selves out. At the sound of the shut- 
ting door, the side-door opens fully; 
the duchess enters, and advances 
rapturously to claim her daughters 
homage. ) 

viCTOELA (still a little mazed at 
the wonder of it all) . Mamma! 

duchess (embracing her). My 
child! My child! Oh, my child! 

VICTORIA. They came to tell me that 
I am Queen. 

DUCHESS. Yes; you are Queen at 
last! 

VICTORIA. But really Queen— note: 
before I have been crowned? 

DUCHESS. Yes: now, at once! The 
King is dead: you are Queen! 

VICTORIA. Tlien my reign has al- 
ready begun? I can do— as I like? 

DUCHESS. Yes; as you like! Do not 
mind what anyone says. If you want 
to do it— do it! 

VICTORIA. Oh! . . . Then . . . 
Mamma. Tliere is something I 
would like. 

DUCHESS. Ah, yes! Say it! It shall 
be done. 

VICTORIA. How strange that it 
should have all come- so suddenly! 

DUCHESS. Yes, so suddenly— after we 
have waited so long. But now, my 
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love-do not stay here to catch cold. 
Come back to your own Mother’s 
bed! 

vicTTOBiA. No, Mamma dear. As I 
may now do as I like, I wish in 
future to have a bed, and a room 
of my own! 

duchess (stupeni). Of your own? 

WCTORU. Yes— please. Mamma. 

duchess. Oh! so you have been 
waiting— for that! 
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VICTORIA. I should be glad, if you 
don’t mind— now that I am my own 
mistress. Yes, I would rather be 
alone. 

(She does not wait to hear more.) 

DUCHESS, ifindl . . . Glad! . . . 
Alone! . . . O God! What is going 
to become of me? 

(She stands and watches, while 
I'ICTOBIA, mistress henceforth of 
her own destiny, turns and goes 
quietly upstairs again, having im- 
posed, even now, her wish to be 
alone for a while.) 


SCENE II 

SUITABLE SUITORS 

1838 

The queen is still in mourning, but she does not mourn. Animated and 
happy, she sits listening to what, in earlier youth, she was never allowed 
to hear— the conversation of a gentleman of breeding, worldly, witty, and 
to a certain e:Aent wise. This she thoroughly enjoys. And lord wel- 
BOUBNE, her Prime Minister, enjoys talking to her. She is not clever; she 
cannot say clever things; but the mingled strain of atih’.s-sne'is and self- 
possession, of dignity and simplicity, which he finds in his Royal Mis- 
tress’s character— a character which he is artfully moulding, not so much 
to his own ends as his own convenience— attracts and delights him. They 
are now on such intimate terms that the queen, when he comes for an 
audience, does not keep him long standing. They are seated now; and as 
an indication of their pleasant relations, the queen is going on with her 
woolwork. 


VICTOBIA. How do you begin the 
day. Lord Melbourne? 

MELBOURNE. Begin it. Ma’am? 

viCTOHLA. Y’es. What do you do 
first— you, who have so many things 
to do in the day? I find it diificidt 
to know myself where to begin. 


MELBOURNE. Well, Starting at the 
very beginning. Ma’am, I breakfast 
—if I may be allowed to say so— in 
bed. 

VICTORIA. Oh I should never have 
thought of that! 

MELBOURNE. Try it. Ma’am, try itJ 
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It makes an iiivaluahle break be- 
tween sleeping and wakin". Sleep- 
ing is one thing; it takes time. Wak- 
ing is another: it takes more time. 
\^''orking is another: and takes more 
time tlian all the others put to- 
gether. 

vicTOHDV. And after breakfast, what 
then? 

MELBOURNE. Well, let me think! 

. . . First, I rise. Ma’am. Over 
that I need not go into details. 

VICTORIA. No? 

.MELBOURNE. Or— would you like 
me to, Ma’am? 

viCTORLA (a little disappointed). 
No, oh, no. You rise? 

MELBOURNE. I rise from my bed. 
Then I ride in tlie Park; when I 
come home I write. So I begin with 
tire three R’s. 

VICTORIA. But “write” begins with 
a W. 

MELBOURNE. I am corrected. Ma’- 
am. "Write” does begin with a W. 
Your Majesty is right, as usual. 

VICTORIA {laughing). Ohl you are 
funny. Lord Melbourne. 

MELBOURNE. Fuimy? 

VICTORIA. So witty, I mean. You 
always say something amusing. Yes; 
please go on! 

MELBOURNE. That, Ma’am, is all 
the beginning of my day. When 
that is done, the day is half over. 

VICTORIA. And when do you say 
yoin: prayers. Lord Melbourne? 


MELBOURNE. My pravci's? Ob, I say 
diem whenever I have time for 
them. 

VICTORIA (a little shocked). But— 
Lord Melboumel 

MELBOURNE. As often, and as long 
as possible. 

VICTORIA. That seems to me a little 
iiregular. 

MELBOURNE. Did youT Majesty 
never hear the story of the holy 
monk who had a Vision vouchsafed 
to him: a Vision of— well, of a very 
high character? And just as the 
Vision appeai'cd, the chapel-bell 
began ringing. Duty— discipline- 
required the monk to leave the 
seraphic Vision and go into chapel 
wiUi the rest: a function which, in 
these circumstances, was so like 
praying to the Vision behind its 
back, diat it seemed almost foolish. 
It was a hard diing to do; but the 
monk did it. In great anguish of 
spirit, he left the Vision to itself, 
and went and did his duty. The 
service seemed intolerably long; he 
was dying to get back to his Vision. 
At last he was able to do so. The 
Vision was still there; and as he 
fell down before it in renewed 
adoration, the Vision made this re- 
mark: “If you had not answeied 
that bell, I should not have stayed” 
—or words to that effect. Ma’am, 
my position as Prime Minister is 
very similar to that of the pious 
monk. I am constantly having to 
leave the vision to answer the bell, 

vicTOBiA. I tliought. Lord Mel- 
bourne, that visions were rather 
superstitious things. 

MELBOURNE. They are. Ma’am. In 
tiiese days ihey arel Do your best 
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to avoid them. They savour too 
much of Roman Catholicism. And 
so, Ma'am, vvitli your Majesty’s per- 
mission, let me, for the moment, 
le.ne visions and come down to 
facts, and the affairs of State. There 
are certain things which will have 
soon to be decided, and one or two 
in which delay-delay of prepara- 
tion at all events— is inadvisable. 

vicTOniA. Oh yes; there are many. 
I’m sure. 

MELBOURNE. There is one espe- 
cially, which your Majesty ^a- 
ciously deigned to mention the 
otlicr day. You then said. Ma’am— 
with a courage which I thought 
remarkable in one so young— “Some 
day we must marry" . . . Has 
your hfajesty given that matter any 
further thought? 

viCToniA. Oh yes. Lord Melbourne, 
I have thought of it a great deal. 

aiELBOUHNE. Is youi' Majesty pre- 
pared yet to take me into your 
Majesty’s gracious confidence? 

VICTORIA. You mean? 

MELBOURNE. As to the possible re- 
cipient of so overwhelming an 
honour. 

VICTORIA. Oh, I have not thought 
of any person— in particular. I 
mean, I have made no decision. 

MELBOURNE. I am relieved to hear 
it, Ma’am. Then your Majesty has 
still an open mind! 

VICTORIA. An open mind? Oh, of 
course, I shall make my own choice, 
Lord Melbourne. 
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MELBOURNE. Why, of course. Ma’- 
am. I would not suggest otherwise, 
for a moment. 

VICTORIA. But there arc certain 
things as to which I am quite re- 
solved. 

MELBOURNE. As for instance? 

VICTORIA. My marriage. Lord Mel- 
bourne, must be a marriage of af- 
fection. 

MELBOURNE. That, I am sure, 
Ma’am, can be arranged without 
difficulty. 

vrcToniA. Someone, I mean, whose 
character I can respect: one whom 
I can love and look up to. 

MELBOURNE. Look Up tO? 

viCTOBU. Yes, Lord Melbourne, it 
may sound strange to you; but I 
must have as my husband one 
whom I can eventually look up to— 
when I have trained him for the 
position he will have to occupy. 

MELBOURNE. Oh, quite so, quite so. 

1 trust that such a person will be 
found. And as your Majesty has 
owned to an open mind on the sub- 
ject, I have here with me a list of— 
of possibles. 

VICTORIA. Oh, Lord Melbourne, 
how interesting! . . . How many? 

MELBOURNE. Well, at present. 
Ma’am, only five. But more are 
coming. 

viCTOBiA. Coming? 

MELBOURNE. That IS, I am making 
inquiries about them. 
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VICTORIA. \Vh,it kind of inquiries? 

MELBOntNE. All kinds of inquiries. 
Ma'am: my bounden dut)'. I would 
not wish to present your Majesty 
with one to whom there could be 
anv possible objection. 

virTORL\. And you have already 
found fvcl Lord Melboiune, how 
clever of you! 

MELBOURNE. "Possibles,” I said. 
The inquiry is still going on; I am 
making it now. After inquiry of 
your Majesty, possibly there will be 
only one left. 

VICTORIA. I svDuld like to see your 
list. Lord Melbourne. 

.MELDOuiiNE. If your Majesty will 
pardon me a moment. When I have 
fully explained the considerations 
which guided me in my selections. 
I will submit my list for your Maj- 
esty’s judgment, and (as I hope) 
approval. 

»TCTORM. I cannot approve all five! 

MELBOURNE. Just as a preliminary. 
Ma’am, why not? From five in the 
ninning select your favourite— the 
winner. 

vicTOiUA. Perhaps I shall not 
choose one for a long time. But 
go on; I am quite interested and 
excited. 

viELROUENE. Tile Conditions, Ma’- 
am, for a .suitable consort to your 
Majesty’s throne are necessarily 
special and particular— I might even 
say, peculiar. He must, of course, 
be of Royal blood; on the other 
hand, he must not be the direct or 
likely heir of any foreign king or 
reigning prince. 


VICTORIA. But why not. Lord Mel 
bourne? 

MELBOURNE. Political complication 
might arise, Ma’am. The crown of 
Hanover has passed from your Maj- 
esty to another, because of the Lsw 
wlidch limits the succession to males 
only: a circumstance which I re- 
gard as fortunate. We want no 
more croivns of Hanover; the coun- 
try' is better without them. To pro- 
ceed, then: be must be a Prince of 
some Royal House, not too petty, 
not too important. We must avoid 
entangling alliances. He must also 
be of the Protestant faith. 

VICTORIA. Oh yes, 1 couldn’t marry 
a Papist. 

MELBOURNE. You COuld nOt, 

Ma’am. The Act of Settlement for- 
bids it. He must be .sufficiently 
young to be a suitable life-partner 
to your Majesty. He must know, or 
be capable of learning the English 
language; capable also of adapting 
himself to English customs, habits, 
and prejudices. The last is the most 
difficult of all, since the English 
have a prejudice against foreigners. 

VICTORIA. But, Lord Melbourne, 
that makes it impossible! 

MELBOURNE. No, Ma’am. It only 
rather restricts the choice. Some- 
one must be found who, once nat- 
uralised, is able to share the preju- 
dice. I’ve known it done. Your Maj- 
esty’s cousin. Prince George of 
Cambridge, for instance, is rapidly 
acquiring a thoroughly British out- 
look. In another five years or so he 
will have learned to dislike foreign- 
ers as much as we do. 

VICTORIA. But do you dislike for- 
eigners, Lord Melbourne? 
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melboubne. No, Ma’am, no: of 
course notl But sometimes, for po- 
litical reasons, one has to pretend 
to. 

VICTORIA. Well, and what more? 

siELBOUHNE. It would be well. 
Ma’am, if he had some means of 
his own; though they need not he 
large. Parliament will provide 
whatever addition is necessary. He 
must have presence suited to his 
station; also a certain amount of 
brain, but not too much. He must 
not expect to interfere in politics. 

VICTORIA. Indeed, nol I should 
never allow it. 

MELBOURNE. Finally, he must have 
healtli, and a sound constitution; he 
must— that is to say— come of good 
stock. And that. Ma’am, has been 
our main diflBculty. Good stock, in 
the Royal Families of Europe, is 
rare. 

VICTORIA. Please explain, for I don’t 
quite understand. ®Good stock”— I 
thought that meant cattle. 

AiELBOURNE. It does. Ma’am, in 
certain connections. But it also 
means— what comes from father to 
son. You find it referred to in the 
Second Commandment, where we 
are told that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children: also 
their virtues. In certain Royal lines 
the sins and the virtues have been 
mixed; and one has to be careful 
that they shall not be more mixed. 
For that reason the marriage of 
Royal cousins is generally inadvis- 
able. 


MELBOURNE. Generally, I .say. In 
the case of a certain branch of 
your Majesty’s family connection.s 
it is unfortunately true in a rather 
special degree. For that reason, in 
the list I am about to submit, I 
have not included— though it was 
suggested to me— two of your Maj- 
esty’s cousins, who might other- 
wise have been desirable candi- 
dates— their Serene Highnesses 
Prince Ernest and Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 

VICTOKIA. But they both looked 
quite strong and healthy when I 
last saw them two years ago. 

MELBOURNE. Apparently, Ma’am. 
But appearances are sometimes de- 
ceptive. It is, of course, a delicate 
—even a painful subject. But, act- 
ing under medical advice, and with 
a due sense of my respimsibilih', 
I have not included either of those 
young Princes in the list which I 
nave now the honour to present tc 
your Majesty. {He rises, and puti 
the list info her hand: hurriedly she 
glances down the names.) 

vucTOHiA. Oh, but do I know any 
of them? 

MELBOURNE. YouT Majesty knows 
one of Uiem very well. 

VICTORIA. Oh— I didn’t see. But 
Prince George is my cousin too. 

MELBOURNE. By another branch, 
your Majesty. There is not there 
the same objection. 

VICTORIA. Oh, but I couldn’t marry 
my Cousin George! He is so— so- 

^rtELBOURNE. Nobody wishes to de- 
cide your Majesty’s choice. There 
are others. 


VICTORIA. Oh. 
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VICTORIA. But, as I say, I don’t 
know any of them. 

MELBOURNE. That, Ma’am, can 
tiasily be remedied. You ask them 
to joiir Court in turn, saying noth- 
ing. And you let them go away 
again— saying nothing; or you do 
say something; and dien— either 
they stay, or tliey come again. 

VICTORIA. But it is for me to decide, 
is it not? 

MELBOUHNE. It is for your Majesty 
to decide. Your Majesty need not 
many at all. 

VICTORIA. Oh, but I must marry. 
Mamma always said so. 

MELBOURNE. So I have been told. 
Bui in so important a matter, even 
devoted filial aflFcction should not 
be allowed to influence your choice. 
I have merely indicated. Ma’am, 
that were any attempt to be made 
to influence your choice in a cer- 
tain direction, that choice— for rea- 
sons already given, I should have 
to oppose. 

VICTORIA. Lord Melbourne, I should 
not allow any opposition in a mat- 
ter of that kind. It would not in- 
fluence me for a moment. 

MELBOURNE. No? 

VICTORIA. Indeed, rather the other 
way. 

MELBOURNE. I See. I Understand, 
Ma’am. I sympathise. I shall say 
no more. I will only commend tlie 
matter to your Majesty’s good sense 
—and conscience. 

VICTORIA. Oh, how kind you always 
are to me. Lord Melboumel What 
a lot you are teaching mel 


MELROURNE. What a lot you are 
teaching me. I have seived under 
older sovereigns— under two. But I 
have never sers'cd under one who 
listened to advice so wisely or so 
well. 

VICTORIA (rising). Good-bye, Lord 
Melbourne. Will you keep tlie list, 
or shall I? 

MELBOURNE. Bv your leave, Ma’am; 
let what I have said be either re- 
membered or forgotten. (He teats 
the list and throws it into the fiie- 
place) The choice must be your 
own. 

viCTORLA. Y'es; but you haven’t yet 
shown me— any portraits. 

MELBOURNE. Portraits, Ma’am? 
Why portiaits? 

VICTORIA. I can’t decide about any- 
onc— till I know what they are like. 
It wouldn’t be fair to tliem— or to 
me. 

MELBOURNE. But yom' Majesty can 
send for tliem, and see. 

VICTORIA. Oh no. I’m not going to 
send for any, if I don’t like the 
look of them. 

MELBOURNE. Portraits are some- 
times deceptive. Ma’am. 

VICTORIA. Yes; I saw a portrait of 
my Cousin George of Cambridge 
the other day: quite handsome he 
looked. 

MELBOURNE. I con get their por- 
traits, Ma’am, if you wish. But 
Court Painters, like Prime Minis- 
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ters, know their duty; and they 
only do what is expected of them. 
If they can’t do diat, they have 
to go. 

viCTOMA (going toward a table, on 
which stands a framed portrait). 
Here is a porti'ait that was sent to 
Mamma, the other day— of my Cou- 
sin, Prince Albert. 

MELBOURNE (who hos followed to 
the table). Oh! Ah! Yes. H’m. 

VICTORIA. Surely he must have 
grown very handsome! It would not 
be possible for a Court Painter to 
imagine anyone like that. 

MELBOURNE. You never know. 
Ma’am, you never know. Imagina- 
tion sometimes goes a long way. 
Well, the list having gone, am I 
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now to make a collection of por- 
traits for your Majesty? 

VICTORIA. Oh no. Lord Melbourne. 
I wasn’t speaking seriously when 
I said that. 

MELBOURNE. No more was I, 
Ma’am. But I do ask your Majesty 
to think seriously. The future wel- 
fare of this country is now in this 
little hand. (He stoops and kisses 
it.) 

VICTORIA. Indeed, Lord Melbourne, 
I pay great attention to everything 
that you say. And I shall continue 
to take your advice, whenever I 
find it— possible. Good-bye. (lord 
MELBOURNE bows himself out. She 

f oes and takes up the portrait and 
isses it) Albert . . . Albert . . . 
Albert . . . will you marry me? 


SCENE 111 

WOMAN PROPOSES 

. 15th October 1839 

In a sitting-^oom at Windsor Castle prince albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha 
stands looking rather sadly out of the window. The outside prospect is 
beautiful; hut same other prospect seems to depress him. Still very young, 
he has already a full-grown conscience, which at times becomes too much 
for him. 

The door opens, his brother, prince ernest, enters, shuts the door, and 
stands looking at him. After a pause he speaks: his English is good, but 
he has a foreign accent. 


ERNEST. Well, Albert? 

ALBERT (not turning). Jawohl, 
mein Bruder? 

ERNEST. We must speak English. 


ALBERT (turning). Why? 

ERNEST. For practice. One of us- 
you or I— will have to always. 

albert (sighing). I supposel 
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r.RNEST ( guorcledlij) . Which of us, 
ilo you “suppose,” it is going to be? 

tLBEin. That is not for me to say. 
riie decision will not be ours. 

.■^unest. Rut we shall have to soy 
something— one of us— presently. 

ALBEHT. Yes, presently. And only 
one answer will be possible. 

EH NEST. You mean it must be “yes’? 

ALBERT. Since it cannot possibly be 

M _ »> 

no. 

ERNEST. Then— you do not wish—? 

ALBERT. I have given up “wishing,” 
Brother. Wishes^ might binder. 

ERNEST. You don’t seem very happy 
about it. ... No? 

ALBERT. ’Ibis foreign land terrifies 
me. Look! (He indicates the land- 
scape.) 

ERNEST. Rather beautiful, don’t you 
think? 

ALBERT. Beautiful? Yes, but all the 
same it means exile— to live in it. 

ERNEST. But then— to be almost a 
King! 

ALBERT. No! The Enghsh people 
will never allow a foreigner— you 
or me— to be King: nor anything 
like one. 

ERNEST. We are hardly more for- 
eigners than are some of their own 
Royalty. We speak as good English. 

ALBERT. But we v/cre not bom in 
England. 


ERNEST. What real difference does 
that make to a man— where he was 
born? 

ALBERT. Real? None. But— to the 
English— aZf the difl'erence. Has it 
never struck you, Ernest, that the 
English are a very romantic nation? 

ERNEST. Rather materialistic, I 
should say. 

ALBERT. Yes, but Very romantic 
over their material— some of it. 
Their history— their wars— their 
royal successions— their revolutions. 
I have been reading English historv 
lately. It is all a romance. Their 
lost battles? Where are they? Ex- 
cept for one or two— they do not 
e.xist. 

ERNEST. What about their lost coun- 
tries— France, and America? 

■ALBERT. They don’t know they have 
lost them— till it is such old history 
that it means to them— nothing. For 
three hundred years after they had 
been driven out, their Kings still 
called themselves Kings of France, 
That is true, Ernest. Don’t laugh! 

ERNEST. Of France? Yet don’t like 
foreigners, you say? 

ALBERT. Oh, they like ruling them. 
They do that as a favour. Here you 
or I will only be— a puppet, kept 
to breed by. If it is you, are you 
going to resign yourself to that— 
willingly? 

ERNEST. If it is to be me, you say? 
It is time that I speak, Albert. It 
must be me. Did not Papa tell you? 

ALBERT. Tell me? No! What? 
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ehnest. Oh, well: perhaps he 
found it more difficult to tell— you. 
I do not know. But this is quite 
sure. He wishes it shall be me. 

albebt. You? 

ERNEST. Are you sorry? 

albert (resentfully). Then— why 
did he make me come? 

ERNEST (with a touch of sarcasm). 
Oh, she has to choose, she has to 
choose! But she has to choose— me. 

ALBERT. Why? 

ERNEST. It is Papa’s wish. He says— 
that there are family reasons. 

ALBERT. Why did he not tell me 
so? 

ERNEST. I do not know, Albert; I 
do not know. But you were always 
our Mamma’s favourite. So, per- 
haps, that is why I am his. 

(Some new thought seems to have 
come to ERNEST. He looks at al- 
bert curiously.) 

ALBERT. What was their quarrel 
about, Ernest? 

ERNEST. It was more tlian a quarrel. 

I am thinking. (Evidently he is) 

, . . Do you remember our Mam- 
ma at all, Albert? 

ALBERT. Oh yes. I remember her, 
just once, very veil. She was cry- 
ing. She took me into her arms and 
cried, and cried, tiU I cried too. 

ERNEST. You were very young when 
she— went away from us. . • • I 
wonder . , . (ponderinplv) . 
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ALBERT. She used to write me let- 
tere. 

ERNEST, Ahl She never wrote one 
to me! 

ALBERT. They came secretly, by 
hand. I was to let nobody know. 

ERNEST. Did you answer those let- 
ters? 

ALBERT. Yes. 

ERNEST. Secretly? 

ALBERT. Yes. 

ERNEST. So you never told me. 

ALBERT. I was not to do so, lest it 
should be found out. 

ERNEST. Though I was your 
Brother? Oh yes! You were alwavs 
more to her than I. She wanted to 
take you with her- did you know? 
Me— she did not want. 

ALBERT. When she went to live in 
Paris— alone, you mean? 

ERNEST (scoffinglij). Oh! not alone. 

. . . (Suddenly a thought strikes 
him) Ah! So that is it? Now I un- 
derstand! . . . Yes. . . . Listen, 
Albert. ... It has got to be me! 
You are my Brother, but you are 
not the son of my Father. I have 
just come to be sure of it. 

ALBERT. I am not—? (He stuivls 
dumbfounded.) 

ERNEST (with more emphasis). 
You are not the son of my Father. 
And that is why he s.'iys now it 
must be me. . . , Forgive me, Al- 
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bert! You are very dear to me. But 
you must obey my Father. 

ALBERT. If >vhat you tell me m true, 
why should I obey— your Father? 

ERNEST. Gh, well, Albert, because— 
whatever you are not— he is still 
your Reicninir Prince. You owe him 
ioval duty and obedience, like all 
die rest. 

ALBERT. No! 

ERNEST. No? 

ALBERT (touched in his pride). He 
did not tell me! Had he wished for 
my obedience, he should have told 
me, not you. 

ERNEST. The explanation would 
have been rather difficult. 

ALBERT. No doubt. That he did not 
choose to Kcplain— removes the dif- 
ficulty— so far as it concerns me. 

ERNEST (startled). What, then, do 
you mean to do, Albert? 

ALBERT. If she asks me, I shall 
accept. 

ERNEST. Then she shall not ask youl 
Albert, we have the same Mother, 
and vour honour is mine, and this 
shall never be known. But I must 
see that my Fatlier’s wishes are 
obeyed. I shall have you sent home. 

ALBERT. Sent home! 

ERNEST. Yes, at once. You shall be 
ordered to return. I shall send word 
today. 

ALBERT. And what if I refuse to go? 


ERNEST. My dear Albert, we are 
not English, we are German, If the 
Duke, my Father, your Sovereign 
Prince, sends for you to return, you 
will return. You know that perfectly 
well. (Albert looks at him in silence 
for a while; then turns slowly 
away) I am not taking away from 
your happiness, Albert. You will be 
happier than I. 

ALBERT. Happiness is not every- 
thing. 

ERNEST. Almost. 

ALBERT. Live for it, and you lose 
iti To be happy has never been my 
thought— about life. I have not 
aimed for that. 

ERNEST. No? What, then? 

ALBERT. To do somctliing tlrat shall 
be worth doing, 

ERNEST. Just now you said— to be 
a "puppet." I save you from that. 

ALBERT (coldly). I would rather 
save myself. 

ERNEST. Ahl So you have ambition? 

ALBERT. Ambition? ... I wonder. 
... Is it ambitious to give oneself 
—up? 

ERNEST. No, Brother; but you will 
not have to give up yourself. Only, 
in this, do as you are told. 

ALBERT. As you tell me? 

ERNEST. As your Feigning Prince 
tells you. As you will be told— very 
soon. 

ALBERT. Well, about that— we shall 
seel 
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eknest. Yes, Albert. 

(lleaiiug a steji, they turn, vic- 
TOKiA ha.i entered. She has aheady 
taken in something of a situation 
ichich she is not to undet stand. And 
.since she is to be denied its ex- 
planation, she intends to terminate 
it.) 

VICTORIA. What are you two look- 
ing so serious about? 

ERNEST. The rain. 

VICTORIA. Oh, but it will clear pres- 
eiitlv; then we will go for a ride 
in the Pai'k. 

ERNEST. Oh, that will be very nice, 
to be sure! 

VICTORIA. I hope you are going to 
enjoy your stay, Cousin. 

ERNEST. Very much. I shall find it 
most delightful. 

VICTORIA. And you too, Albert? 

ALBERT. You are very kind, dear 
Cousin. How could I help enjoying 
myself while I am with you? 

VICTORIA. Albert, that is the first 
pretty speech you have ever made 
mel 

ALBERT. I am sorry. Cousin. 

VICTORIA. Oh, but I like it! 

ALBERT. I mean— that it should be 
only the first. 

VICTORIA. Well, so long as it’s not 
the last, I don’t mind. 

ERNEST. The rain is clearing. It has 
stopped. Shall we go out now? 
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vicTORLv (correctively). Cousin 
Ernest, I have made all necessary 
arrangements. We shall go out 
when we do go out— and not before. 
Besides— have you practised your 
music yet? At home, I was told, 
you practise every day. 

ERNEST. But here one cannot find 
the time. 

VICTORIA. Go, and do it now; and 
there will be time. 

ERNEST. I tried one of the pianos 
the day we arrived. Cousin. It was 
not in very good tune. 

VICTORIA. But that doesn’t matter. 
You will be alone. No one will hear 
you. 

ERNEST. Generally, when we prac- 
tise, Albert and I practise together. 

VICTORIA. Duets, you mean? Oh, 
but if the piano is out of tune, 
duets would be dreadful. Go and 
practise by yourself, Ernest; and 
Albert shall practise by himself, an 
other time. 

ERNEST. Is it a command. Cousin? 

VICTORIA. My dear Ernest, I would- 
n’t think of commanding you. But 
I do want you to be quite at home 
here; and as you always practi.se 
at home, I want you to practise 
here, and now. We shall not start 
our ride for an hour. That gives you 
just time; so do go— now. 

(cousin ERNEST is not pleosed; but 
the little creature is so bom to rule 
that she gets her way.) 

ERNEST. Very well. Cousin . . . 
Albert, rememberl (He goes out, 
with a jerk of the head towards 
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ALBERT, tvhich cotiveijs a mean- 
ing.) 

VICTORIA. How strangely Ernest 
spoke to you, then! Is anything the 
matter? 

ALBERT (xcith reserve). Oh no; 
nothing serious. 

■VICTORIA. You haven’t been quar- 
relling, I hope? 

ALBERT. We never quaiTel. 

^^CTORIA. I think it would be very 
hard to quarrel with you, Albert. 
7 couldn’t. 

ALBERT. Please, don’t ever try! 

VICTORIA. Some people are able to 
quarrel without trying. 

ALBERT. Yes. 

(A pause.) 

VICTORIA. I suppose they like it. 

ALBERT. Yes, I suppose so. 

(A pause.) 

VTCTOBIA. Won’t you sit down, Al- 
bert? (He takes a distant seat) 
Why don’t you sit nearer? Talking 
then is so much easier. (He comes 
towards her.) 

ALBERT. You are very kind, Cousin, 
ever since we came: to both of us, 
I mean. 

VICTORIA. I am very fond of— Er- 
nest. 

ALBERT. Yes. so am I. (He sits 
down.) 

VICTORIA. You’ve always been to- 
gether, haven’t you? 


ALBERT. We’ve never been apart 
yet. 

VICTORIA. How very nice that has 
been— for both. (A pause) Would 
it be a great trial to you, if you 
had to live away from him? 

ALBERT. Of course, the parting 
would be a trial. But one would 
get used to it— as to other things— 
if it had to bo. 

VICTORIA. My life has been so dif- 
ferent from yours. I have never 
had anyone always with me like 
that— one of my own age. All my 
life I have been so much alone, 
except, of course, with Mamma. I 
don’t know what it can be like— to 
have a brother. 

ALBERT. One gets very fond of a 
brother. 

VICTORIA. Yes; but one can get 
fonder of someone else— can one 
not? 

ALBERT. It happens, sometimes. 

(A pause.) 

VICTORIA. Alberti What are you 
doing? 

ALBERT. I was listening to Ernest, 
practising. I can just hear liim; it 
is Beethoven. 

VICTORIA. Don’t listen to Ernest! 
You must listen to me! 

ALBERT. I beg your pardon, Cousin; 
I was listening. Please don’t think 
I am inattentive. 

VICTORIA (after a long pause). Al- 
bert ... I have someihing to say 
to you. 
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albeht. Yes , . . what is it, Cou- 


viCTOiUA. In my position, it is I 
who have to say it— unfortunately. 
Ordinarily it is not what a woman 
would wish to say herself. She 
would rather— he said it. 

ALBEBT. Is there anything you wish 
me to say— that I can say? 

vicTOHU (tremulously). To hear 
you say you can love me, is all I 
can hope— vet. If you could say 
that you already do love me, that 
would be— almost like Heaven. 

ALBERT. I do . . . love you. Cou- 
sin. 

viCTOiuA. Enough to marry me? 

albert. More than enough to 
marry you. For people in our po- 
sition often marry without any love 
at all. 

VICTORIA. I couldn’t do that— Al- 
bert. 

ALBERT. Nor could I— Victoria. 

VICTORIA. Then you will many me? 

ALBERT. If it is still your wish— 
when you know me— I will, very 
gratefully and humbly, accept this 
dear hand that you offer me. 

VICTORIA. When I know you? 

ALBERT. Y’es; for I, too, have some- 
thing to say. A few minutes ago, 
I did not know about myself what 
I know now. Even now I have no 
proof. Yet something tells me that 
it is tnie. 
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VICTORIA. Don’t tell me— if it is any- 
thing I shouldn’t wish to know, 
Albert. 

ALBERT. But I must. My brother 
Ernest and I had the same mother; 
but not the same father. 

VICTORIA. I don’t understand. 

ALBERT. I am sorry you should 
have to. . . . Mv Motl'ier and my 
Father (Ernest’s Father) separated 
—after I was bom. They did not 
love each other. . . . My Mother 
must have loved someone else. 

I'iCToniA. While she was married? 
(His head makes silent assent) 
Before you were bom— or after? 

ALBERT. Before. 

^ucToniA. Who? 

ALBERT. I don’t know. So neither 
do I know who I am. Perhaps I 
shall never know. Yet there must 
still be someone who could tell me 
—more than I have been able to 
tell you. . . . Shall I—? Do you 
wish me to go now? I had to tell 
you this. 

VICTORIA. Yes ... of course. 

ALBERT. Then novv-you wish me 
to go? 

VICTORIA. No. . . . No. ... I 
wish you to stay. It makes no dif- 
ference to me, . . . And besides, 
who knows? 

ALBERT. Somebody must know. Er- 
nest knows. 


\ncTORTA. Ernest? 
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ALBERT. It was he who told me. 
And Ills Father knows. 

VICTOBI.V. But his Father sent you 
here— let you come. 

ALBERT. Yes. But he hoped it 
would be Ernest. 

VICTORIA. How very silly of him! 

ALBERT. Why? 

VICTORIA. How could it possibly be 
Ernest, after I had seen you? . . . 
Oh, Albert! Alberti What does it 
matter? It is not your Father that 
I shall many: it is you! 

(And as she speaks they are in 
each others arms. Her passionate 
abandonment awakens response, 
though of a more restrained na- 
ture.) 

ALBERT. My very dear Cousin! My 
sweet Wife that is to be. 

VICTORIA. Aren’t you going to kiss 
me? 

ALBERT. If I may. {The Mss is 
given.) 

VICTORIA. Again, please! . . . Again! 

ALBERT. I pray God you do not 
ever have to repent of this. 

VICTORIA. Repent? How could I re- 
pent! It is not in my nature, Albert. 
Be.sides, there isn’t going to be 
time. We must be married quite 
soon. Everybody expects it. 

ALBERT. Expects it? They don’t 
know! 

VICTORIA. Expects me to marry, I 
mean. I bad to choose somebody. 


But I wasn’t going to choose any- 
body. 

ALBERT. Not even Ernest? 

VICTORIA. Oh, I liked Ernest very 
much, from the first. ... I do 
still. 

ALBERT (with a touch of humour). 
Is that why you sent him to prac- 
tise? ... He knew. 

VICTORIA. That this was going to 
happen? 

ALBERT. No; he did not know that. 

vicTomA. What, then? 

ALBERT. That you were going to 
ask me. 

VICTORIA. Well, then, what else 
could he suppose would happen? 

ALBERT. He expected me to say 
no. 

VICTORIA {almost affronted). But 
you couldn’t have said "No” to a 
Queen— could you, Albert? 

ALBERT. No, dear; one couldn’t say 
"No” to a Queen. 

VICTORIA. But did you want to? 

albert. No, Dearest One. All it 
means is that Ernest will be dis- 
appointed. 

VICTORIA. Oh, I see. Poor Einest! 
. . . Well, we must both try to be 
very nice and kind to him. . . . 
And now it is quite time that we 
went for our ride. 

ALBERT. Isn’t Ernest to come, too? 
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vrcTOBiA. Why, yes, of course! 

ALBERT. Then won’t you send and 
sav he may stop practising? Tliis 
hasn’t taken an hour, you know. 
(Enter ebnest.) 

wcTOHU. Nor has he, either; for 
here he is. Are you ready to come 
riding, Ernest? 

ebnest. Quite, if you are. Cousin. 
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VICTORIA. Oh yes, we are quite 
ready now. Everything has been 
settled. Toll him, Albert. 

AiBEHT. Ernest. . . . You told me 
to remember. ... I forgot. 
(ERNEST has only to look at them, 
and the awful situation is explained. 
It will also have to be explained 
elsewhere. For when victopua says 
that a thing is settled, it is settled— 
for good.) 


SCENE IV 


MORNING GLORY 
11th February 1840 

A hell has just sounded. Into the ehince’s dressing-room at Windsor, 
where two candles are already burning, comes an elderly Valet. With deft 
movement, and the utmost correctHude of deportment, he places hot 
water, razors, soap, shaving-brush, and towel. He then proceeds to lay 
out in orderly sequence the prince’s clothing for the day; then goes to 
the window, draws hack the curtains, raises the blind, and puts out the 
candles. The sun is already well up, for the hour is late. Having done all, 
he stands to attention, and waits. A door opens; prince albert enters, in 
a fine brocaded dressing-gown, and a silk night-cap of rather Eastern 
design, in which he looks well. 


ALBERT. That will do. I will shave 
myself this morning. When I want 
you, I will ring. 

(The Valet mc^es a short bow, and 
retires, the prince goes to the 
glass,.throws off his night-cap, and, 
taking up a comb, passes it through 
the long locks of his rather dis- 
ordered hair. He then uncords his 
dressing-gown, sits down, and, re- 
moving his fur-edged slippers, 
draws on a pair of pantaloons. He 
rises, resumes his slippers, and ad- 
vances to the dressing-table. Open- 
ing the collar of his nightshirt, he 


prepares to shave himself, and is 
already applying the lather, when 
there comes a light tabbering on 
the door by which he has just 
entered. He turns a little surprised; 
the door opens; it is the queen. 
At first we only see her head, in a 
pretty frilled night-cap, with the 
strings hanging loose; but presently 
she is all there, wearing a rose- 
coloured dressing-gown, and over 
it a white Cashmere shawl with 
long fringes. She looks very happy 
aim charming.) 
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THE QUEEN. Albert, may I come in? 

M BERT. Yes, Dearest, if you wish 
to. 

(Fihr gazes in pleased astonishment 
at a spectacle she has never seen 
hrfore: the solid foam of shaoing- 
soap on a human countenance is 
something quite new to her.) 

TIE QUEEN. What are you doing? 

aEBert. Shaving. 

THE QUEEN. Oil! How exciting! May 
I stay, and watch you? 

HEBERT. If it would interest you, 
Weibchen. 

THE QUEEN. But, of course! to see 
you shaving is wonderful! Some- 
thing I never thought of. 

aebert. Oh? Did you think one 
did not have to shave at all? 

THE QUEEN. I never thought about 
it— till now. . . . You see, Albert, 

I have never seen a man shave him- 
self before. 

AEBERT. No, I suppose not. 

THE QUEEN. How often do you have 
to do it? Once a week? 

albert. Every day. 

THE QUEEN. Every day! But how 
ab.surdi It can’t grow as fast as all 
that. 

ALBERT. Oh yes, it does. 

THE QXBEEN. How Very troublesomel 
Why, I only cut my nails once a 
week. 
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albert. Nails can wait longer; 
beards won’t. 

Tim QUEEN. I wouldn’t like you to 
have a beard, Albert! 

ALBERT. Nor would I. That’s why 
I am taking it off now. 

(Having sufficiently lathered, he 
notv begins to shave. ) 

THE QUEEN. How Strange it looks! 
. . . and how interesting!— fasci- 
nating! ... Is it dangerous? 

albert. Not if you don’t talk to 
me— 

THE QUEEN (fl Uttlo Startled). Oh! 

ALBERT, —not just while I am strok- 
ing myself. 

THE QUEEN. Stroking yourself! Oh, 
Albert, you are fuimyl 

albert. Is that not the right word? 
Ought I to have said “wiping my- 
self’’— or what? 

THE QUEEN. Really, I’m not sure, 
Albert. It’s a part of the English 
language, which— from not having 
to know— I’ve not been taught. 

albert. Ah, Vicky! It is nice to 
hear you say that! Then you, too, 
do not know the English language 
quite like a native. For that— if it 
were not for the soup— I would kiss 
you. 

THE queen. The soup? 

albert. This, I mean. 

THE QUEEN. Oh! not “soup,” Albert 
darling. Soapl 
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ALBERT. Ahl Soap, then. 

the queen. But I don’t mind the 
soap, Albert— j/our soap— if you 
would like to. 

albert. Very well, then; now I 
will. 

(Haoing wiped his lips, he kisses 
her, and then goes on with his 
shaving.) 

the queen. Let me see what you 
do it with. 

(He gives her a razor; she takes it, 
and examines the edge. ) 

OhI how sharp it is! 

ALBERT. Yes, it does have to be 
sharp- always. 

THE QUEEN. Does it huit? 

ALBERT. No. 

THE QUEEN. Do you cver cut your- 
self? 

ALBERT. No; not when I am alone. 
1 had a valet once, that used to 
shave me, before I knew how for 
myself. One day, he cut me, rather 
badly. After that, I had to leam; 
and for a long time, shaved only 
myself. 

THE QUEEN. And what happened to 
him? 

ALBERT, oh, he had his head cut 
ofiF, I suppose. ... I did not in- 
quire. I sent him out of the room, 
and told him never to come back. 
And oh, how he ran! 

(He laughs.) 

THE QUEEN. And then? 

ALBERT. Then the Court Physician 
came running in a terrible fright. 
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for the man having told liim, He 
thought to find me bleeding to 
death. 

THE QUEEN. To death? Why? 

ALBERT. Because, my Dear, my 
brother Ernest— and his father— 
once so nearly did. But that did 
not happen to me. ... I am not 
that way, you see. What I told you 
makes the difference. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, Albert! Then that 
“difference” has, perhaps, saved 
yoin: life? 

ALBERT. Possibly. 

THE QUEEN. Then, how thankful I 
really ought to be. 

ALBERT. To my Mother, and my 
Father, you mean? 

THE QUEEN. Yes. . . . Albert, sup 
pose you had died before we got 
married, could I have maxiied any- 
one else? 

ALBERT. Of course. Dearest. You 
had to marry someone. You could 
not disappoint your people by not 
giving them an heir to the Throne. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, Albeit! Shall 1? 
Will that really happen? 

ALBERT. We will hope so, Dearest— 
in time. 

THE QUEEN. In time? I hope it will 
be very soon. Oh, isn’t it wonder- 
ful? We really are— married now, 
aren’t we? 

ALBERT (covertly amused), 'inss, 
Weibchen, I think so. 
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THE QUEEN. Yestcrdciy seems almost 
like another world— so different. All 
tliC ciowd.s, and the cheerin", and 
the filing, and the bells; and thou- 
sands and thou.sands of people all 
looking at us, as if we belonged to 
them: as, of course, in a way, we 
do. . . . And now we are all by 
ourselves— all alone— just we two. 

albebt. Yes, all alone— just we two. 
Shall I be able to make you happy, 
— vou think? . . . You are happy? 

IKE QUEEN. Happy? So happy, I 
can’t— I can’t tell you, Alberti . . . 
And to think tliat this will go on, 
and on, for years and years . . . 
It’s like HeavenI 

ALBERT. No, Vicky, not just like 
this— that is not possible . . . That 
is not human nature. 

THE QUEEN. But I shall never love 
you less tliau I do now, Albert. 

ALBERT. No, Dearest, perhaps not. 
But you will be less excited about 
it— less romantic, perhaps. I shall 
have become less strange to you. 
We love each other, but we are 
still both rather strangers. We have 
to loam each other’s characters— 
and ways. That will take time. . . . 
(She shakes her head fondly, con- 
fident that she knows him already— 
by heart.) 

ALBERT. Oh yes. . . . You have 
come to see me shave today— for 
the first time. That pleases— that 
excites you. But it will not always 
excite you as much as today. You 
will not come, I think, to see me 
shave every day— for the next 
twenty years. 

THE QUEEN. Why not? 


ai.bert. Because, Dearest, you will 
have too much else to do. Also you 
will know so well what it looks like, 
which today you sec only the firsl 
time. So, that it should become le.ss 
of a spect.icle, is only reasonable. 

the queen. I don’t want to be rea- 
sonable with you, Alberti 

ALBERT. But you wHl Want— ill time, 
I hope, Vicky. So shall I. You have 
a great life of duties to perform, in 
which I am to share. Is that not so? 

THE QUEEN. We Can’t share every- 
thing, Albert. Some things I .shall 
have to do alone— affairs of State, 
in which it would not be right for 
you to concern yourself. 

ALBERT (a little sharply). So? 

the queen. Yes. You must take 
great care. Dearest. Tlio English 
are jealous; and to them you are 
still a foreigner. 

ALBERT. And— to you? 

the queen. To me you are every- 
thing— life, happiness, peace, and 
comforti When I am with you, I 
shall want to forget everytliing- ex- 
cept our love. 

(It is a prospect over which, as 
she flings herself into his arms, she 
looks more happy than he does. All 
at once, from the Terrace outside, 
comes a hurst of music. With the 
happy excitement of a child, she 
draws him to the window, and 
points. ) 

Hark! Look! That is the Band of 
my Royal Life Guard's. I gave or- 
ders for it to be here this morning 
an hour earlier— so that we might 
hear it before we came down. , . . 
I thought you would like it. 
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albeht. Oh yes; it is very good 
music, 

the queen. What is it they are 
playing? 

albeht. You do not know? 

the queen. No. I only said that 
some suitable pieces were to be 
-Jiosen— it being such a special oc- 
casion. What is it? 

albebt. That, my Viclcy, is Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March, from 
his new setting to Shakespeare. 

THE queen, Mendelssohn! Oh, I’m 
glad. He is one of the world’s great- 
est composers, is he not? . . . No, 
I have never heard it before. But 
now it is going to be my favourite 
piece, 

albeut. You could not choose bet- 
ter. But you will not want to hear 
it every day, Weibcheu. 

TiiE QUEEN. Perhaps not quite 
every day. 

ALBERT. Any more than you will 
want to see me shave— every day. 

THE QUEEN. Now you are laughing 
at me. 

ALBERT. Just a little. Dearest; be- 
cause you— and I, are botli today 
so young. 

THE QUEEN. And SO happy! Look 
how the srm is shining! 

{She goes and stands in the win- 
dow.) 
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ALBERT. Ah, do not stand so near 
to that window, Vicky! 

THE QUEEN. Why IlOt? 

ALBERT. The people might see you. 

THE QUEEN. Well, but why 
shouldn’t lliey? It would please 
them. 

ALBERT (uncomfortably). Yes: too 
much. . . . That is why I say— 
donti 

THE QUEEN, Albert, darling, we 
have got to appear in public again 
almost at once. It’s no use being 
shy. And why should we, when I’na 
so proud of having got you? 

ALBERT (rescuing modesty with 
common sense). I want my break- 
fast, Vicky! Please to go and get 
yourself ready- quick. I am going 
to ring now for my dresser to come. 

THE QUEEN (reoeUing in wifely 
submission). Order me to go, Al- 
berti . . . Order me! 

ALBERT (playing up). Go, womani 
He says to you, Go! 

(Gazing at him adoringly, rhe 
drops a deep mocking curtsy, and 
retires. He stands looking fondly 
after her: then, with a sigh, turns, 
and rings the bell. His Vaht enters. 
The Band plays on. the prince 
proceeds to dress himself with 
formal correctness for the eery dif- 
ficult new life which now awaits 
him.) 
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ACT TWO 

SCENE I 

*‘A GOOD LESSONI” 

1842 

It /.S' ten o'clock, and a bright morning. In the prince's writing-room at 
Buckingham Palace, mr. anson, /ii.s Private Secretaiij, stands by the table, 
sorting correspondence; opened letters he places in one heap, unopened in 
another. The door opens; one of the queen’s gentlemen enters. 


GENTLEMAN. Her Majcstv wishes to 
know whether the Prince has yet 
■'■etiimed? 

ANSON (in a quiet, matter-of-fact 
tone). No. ... At least, so far as 
I know, he has not. 

GEN'n.EMAN (hciitating) . Oh? . . . 
Do you know, Mr. Anson, where 
the Prince is.? 

ANSON (with studied nonchalance). 
Now? . . . No, I don’t. 

GENTLEMAN (with embarrass- 
ment) . You know, I suppose, that 
His Highness did not return to the 
Palace, last night? 

ANSON (as before). From the Royal 
Academy Dinner? Oh, indeed . . . 
didn’t he? 

GENTLEMAN (making a plunge). 
Did he go, Mr. Anson? 

ANSON, Oh yes, I think so. The 
papers say that he did. Here is his 
speech, fully reported, in this morn- 
ing’s Times; and a very good one, 
too. 


GEXTLEM.AN. Very strange, Mr. An- 
son! 

ANSON. Not at all. IDs speeches 
generally are. 

GENTLEMAN. I meant— his not re- 
turning. 

.vtsSON (coldly). Hadn’t you better 
report to Her Majesty that His 
Highness has not yet returned? 
That, I believe, was all you wore 
sent to find out. 

GENTLEMAN (stiffly). Certainly. I 
will 

(lie goes. ANSON continues sorting 
the letters. There comes a knock 
at the door; and permission given 
—in comes the fringe’s Valet, mr. 

RICHARDS. ) 

RICHARDS. I beg pardon. Sir. I 
heard you were alone: so I came 
to see you. Sir. 

ANSON. Yes? 'What is it, Richards? 

RICHARDS. His Royal Highness, Sir, 
. . . He hasn’t sent for me this 
morning. Sir; and didn’t last night, 
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either. He doesn't seem to have 
been in his dressing-room at all. 
Sir: not since I dressed him last 
night, for the Dinner. 

anso.v. Oh, it’s all right, Richards. 
His Royal Highness was unexpect- 
edly called elsewhere, at a late 
hour last night, so did not return. 

BicHABDS (re-assured). Oh, very 
good. Sir. 

ansok. I expect His Royal High- 
ness to be back before long. So 
you be ready for him. 

BiCHAiiDS. Yes, Sir. Very good, Sir. 
(He goes, anson, lep to hitnself, 
can no longer conceal his anxiety.) 

ansok. But is it ‘‘all right,” I won- 
der? . . . GodI 

(Nervously he snatches up the 
paper, then throws it down again. 
He moves restlessly to the window, 
and back again. The door opens; 
in comes pbince albert, looking 
very calm and collected.) 

ALBERT (quietly). Good morning, 
Anson. 

.ANSON. Good moraing, Sir. 

-ALBERT. Is there any news tliis 
morning?— anytliing special? 

ANSON. In the papers. Sir? A full 
report of the Academy Banquet. 
(He takes up The Times, and of- 
fers it) Did that go off well. Sir? 

ALBERT (not taking it). Very well. 

ANSON. I was just reading youi' 
Highness’s speech. 

ALBERT. Yes, Anson; of which you 
wrote for me the notes. 
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ANSON. At your Highness’s dicta- 
tion. 

ALBERT. Well, I did not make it 
too long, I hope? 

ANSON. It reads very well. Sir. And 
it seems to have been well re- 
ceived. 

ALBERT. Yes; it was altogether a 
very well managed affair. And I 
found the company quite interest- 
ing. We were talking of the decora- 
tions for the walls of the new 
Houses of Parliament; and I was 
proposing that there should be a 
Competition and a Fine Arts Com- 
mission to decide it. They thought 
it was a good idea. 

ANSON. Well, Sir, if a Competition 
will produce the right artists, it 
certainly will be. But we have not 
had much practice of mural art in 
this countr)% Sir, I’m afraid; wo 
don’t run to it. 

ALBERT. We must begin, then, and 
try. 

ANSON. Yes, Sir. 

ALBERT. That was Sir Francis 
Chautrey’s objection. But when 1 
said to him— “How would it do, 
then, to employ foreign Artists?” 
he said that if they came, theii 
heads would be broken; and that— 
old SIS he was-he would himself 
lend a hand for the purpose. 

ANSON. Indeed, Sir? 

albert. Yes, indeed! So you 
see! . . . 

(the prince seats himself at his 
writing-table.) 

albert. Letters? 
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t.NSOX (handinn some). These, Sir, 
J[ think, arc all that your Highness 
need see for the present. 

albert. Thank you. 

(the queen’s gentleman again 
enters.) 

gentleiilvn. Her Majesty sent me 
to inquire if your Royal Highness 
'ivas disengaged? 

ALBERT. Oh yes. Tell Her Majesty 
I am quite free, if she wishes to see 
me. (The centlem.vn bows, and 
retires, the prince continues to 
look over his correspondence) Now 
you may go, Anson. Take all those 
other letters, and leave me these. 
( ANSON retires, the prince goes 
on opening his correspondence. A 
minute passes; suddenly the door 
is flung open, and the queen 
makes a flamboyant entry.) 

the queen. Albert! Where have 
you been? 

ALBERT. To Windsor, Victoria. 

THE queen. Windsor? Impossible! 
Why did you not come back last 
night? 

ALBERT. I did not come back last 
night, Victoria, because of the way 
in which you sent for me. 

the queen. I told you before you 
went, that I wished you to be back 
by half-past ten at the latest. 

ALBERT. Yes. 

THE QUEEN. At half-past ten you 
had not come; so I sent for you. 

ALBERT. Yes, 1 received from you 
this note. (He produces it) . . . 


“Albert, it is quite time you were 
back. Please to come at once!" 

THE QUEEN. Yes; I wrote it; I sent 
it; and my orders were that it 
should be put into your hand by 
the Messenger to whom I gave it. 

ALBERT. It was put into my hand. I 
sent back word to say that I had 
recehed it. 

THE QUEEN. Yes; but you did not 
come! 

ALBERT. I did not come, because I 
was not then ready to come. 

THE QUEEN. Albert! when you go 
anywhere witliout me (as you hm 
to do on this occasion), I do not 
expect you to be late. 

.ALBERT. No. But when I do~^ 
rvithout you, you must leave it for 
me to decide, myself, when I shall 
return. 

THE QUEEN. But this time I had al- 
ready told you my wishes, and had 
decided for you. ... I sent again. 

ALBERT. Yes. At eleven o’clock, I 
received this. (He produces it) 
“Albert, I order you to return at 
once! V.R.” 

THE QUEEN. And Still you did notl 

ALBERT. I did not. 

THE QUEEN. So you disobeyed your 
Queen! 

ALBERT (serenely). Yes, my Dear; 
I disobeyed my Queen. Send me to 
the Tower for it, and cut off my 
head. 
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xrffi QUEEN. I do not regard this as 
a subject for amusement and jest, 
Albert. 

albert. No? Then it is lucky that I 
do. For if neither of us thought it 
amusing, we might have quite a 
serious quarrel about it. But now— 
as it is only you who do not think 
it amusing— the quarrel will not be 
so serious. 

the queen. Albert, what did you 
do, after I had ordered you to re- 
turn? Where did you spend the 
night? 

albert. At Windsor, as I have told 
you, 

THE QUEEN. I don’t believe itl 

ALBERT. Don’t you? 

(Quietly he turns back to his let- 
ters.) 

THE QUEEN. Albert, I will not be 
treated like thisl Please to remem- 
ber that, though I am your Wife, I 
am also your Queen. 

ALBERT (kindly). Sit down, my 
Dear, sit down I there is nothing to 
stand up about. . . . Last night 
there was; so I had to. But now I 
am ready to sit here and talk it 
over, quite reasonably and com- 
fortably; just you and me, Weib- 
chen— with the Queen left out. . . . 
Please! (With a gesture he gets her 
seated) Listen to me, my Dear. 
When you married me, you made 
a promise that was strange for a 
Queen to make: but you made it. 

. . . To love, honom, and obey. 
And because it was so strange— so 
unlikely— I have never once told 
you to obey me— except for fun, 
when you wished it. Now, my 
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Dear, as I have not e.xpected you 
to obey me in anything— so there 
are some things in which you must 
not expect me to obey you. 

the queen. When you do things 
for me in public— officially, that is 
to say— then I do expect you to 
obey me. 

ALBERT. When I do things for you 
in public, my Dear, I obey you by 
doing them. But you must ti'ust 
me to do them in my owm way- 

THE QUEEN. No, Albert. 

ALBERT, —not to interfere with me, 
while I am doing them, as you did 
last night. That is why, when I 
started back— after ha\ ing received 
your “orders”-! told the Coach- 
man to drive-not to Buckingham 
Palace, but to Windsor. 

THE QUEEN. The Coachman! You 
told him that! What must he have 
thought? 

ALBERT. I will tell you what he 
thought. ... At first he thought 
it was very strange. But when we 
got to Windsor, he thought that 
he knew the reason. 

THE QUEEN. Why, only then? 

ALBERT. It was rather late: almost 
half-past one. But when we got 
there, there were lights, and music, 
and dancing. 

THE QUEEN. Music! . . . Dancing! 
... In the Castle? 

ALBERT. In the Castle. . . . Be- 
hind our backs— so sure that we 
should be away— the servants were 
having a fancy-dress ball. 
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THE QUEEN (her anger quite di- 
verted). What an improper liberty! 
Most extraordinary! And how for- 
tunate that you should have caught 
them! 

ALBEnT. Yes; a curious coincidence, 
was it not? So, of course, the 
Coachman thought that I had got 
wind of the afiFair, and had come 
there to catch them at it. 

THE QUEEN. Where were they danc- 
ing, Albert? 

ALBERT. In the great Hall. 

THE QUEEN. And in fancy-dress, you 
say? 

ALBERT. Yes, Two of them had 
dressed up to look like you and me. 

THE QUEEN. Albert! Did you see 
who they were? 

ALBERT. No. They ran too quick! I 
went in, and stood. . . . They 
were all very much surprised to see 
me. 

THE QUEEN. Indeed, I should think 
so! • . . What happened then? 

ALBERT. First, the dancing all 
.stopped; then all the music. . . . 1 
stood there and looked at them. It 
was very funny: I tried not to 
laugh, 

THE QUEEN. I hope you did not, 
Albert! 

albert. No; I composed myself to 
look as though I was very angry. 

the queen. I hope you did. And 
then, what did you do? 


albert. I told them that thev 
might go on for just five minutes 
more; but that it was not to happen 
again. 

the QUEEN. No, indeed! 

ALBERT. And it will not, I am sure. 

THE queen. Did you get any ex- 
planation, as to why they had 
dared to do such a thing? 

ALBERT. Oh yes; it was explained. 
You see, they were to have had a 
ball soon after Christmas; but on 
the very date the Court had to go 
into mourning; so it was put off, 
and forgotten. And as they had got 
all the dresses, they were naturally 
disappointed. 

THE queen. But, Albert, that such 
a thing could happen without our 
knowing— well, it means that such 
a lot of other things may be hap- 
pening too. 

ALBERT. Yes; I am afraid so . . . 
I think, my Dear, that you had 
better make me yoiu- Manager of 
Windsor— factotum, you call it? 
They will not like it, because I have 
too much of a head for business; 
but it will be good for them. And 
for you, a great saving of unneces- 
sary e.xpense. 

THE QUEEN. Yes; and if I do it at 
once, everybody will understand 
why. 

ALBERT. It was a good thing, Vicky, 
was it not, that I was brought up 
ratlier poor? 

THE QUEEN. So Was I. 

ALBERT. Yes? But you had not to 
manage much for yourself, had 
you? What for are you smiling at? 
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xhe queen. The Coachman, Alberti 
It was funnyl I’m so glad you went; 
for now they will all be thinking 
how clever it was of you to find outi 
And what a good lesson it was for 
them, to be surel 

albert. Yes, my Dear, a good les- 


son. . . . But Weibchen, you have 
not kissed me “Good Morning” yet. 
. . . Please! 

{And he saijs it so simply and 
sweetly, that, quite forgetting now 
what she first came about, she 
kisses him with true wifely affec- 
tion, very fondly and contentedly. ) 


SCENE 11 

UNDER FIRE 
SOth May 1842 

In a room of Buckingham Palace overlooking the Park, prince albert 
moves impatiently to the window, and back again. He looks at his watch; 
a slight sound of annoyance escapes him. The door opens; his Private 
Secretary enters. 


ALBERT (stiffly). Mr. Anson, you 
are late. 

ANSON. I am sorry. Sir. I was just 
coming, when the Chief Inspector 
of Police sent word that he wished 
to see me. 

ALBERT (sharply). Has he news? 

ANSON. None, Sir. They can’t trace 
the man. So he very urgently begs 
that Her Majesty shall not drive 
out today. 

ALBERT. But that is nonsense! If 
Her Majesty does not drive in the 
Park as usual, the man will suspect 
that we know. So we shall not 
catch him. 

ANSON. It is a great risk. Sir. 

ALBERT. It is a risk. It has to be 
taken. It will be a greater risk if 
we leave him to choose his own 


lime later, when the Police will not 
be so ready for him as tliey are 
today. 

ANSON. He will choose his own 
time in any case. Sir. 

ALBERT. Yes; but now it will be the 
earliest possible. Yesterday, when 
his pistol missed fire, he did not 
know that he was seen by anyone. 
Her Majesty herself was looking the 
other way. 

ANSON. That was very fortunate. 
Sir. 

ALBERT. Perhaps. . . . Why? 

ANSON. Had Her Majesty shown 
any alarm, it would have told him. 

ALBERT. Her Majesty would have 
shown no alarm. You may be quite 
sure of that. When I told Hei 
Majesty afterwards, what had hap- 
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pened, she was not alarmed at all; 
only rather surprised that one of 
her subjects should have done any- 
diing so wicked and foolish. 

ANSON. Ah, yes, Sir; that is, indeed, 
how it might well— 

ALBERT {contmtiingJ.—Nor is Her 
Majesty alarmed now. It was her 
own decision, not mine, that we 
should go out today. ^Vhen 1 told 
her that the man was sure to make 
another attempt, she said that he 
had better make it at once then, 
and get it over. 

ANSON. That was very courageous 
of Her Majesty. 

ALBERT. And very sensible. Sense 
is sometimes more valuable than 
courage— and much rarer where 
Kings are concerned. It is so here. 
I have no doubt that this afternoon 
the man will try again. It is better 
that he should try again, when we 
expect it, than at some later time 
when we do not. And that, Mr. 
Anson, is why— if tire Inspector is 
so stupid that he must have it 
explained— that is why Her Majesty 
drives out again today, at her usual 
time. You will go and tell liim drat 
at once. (He moves to the window) 
Out there are the people, waiting to 
see Her Majesty start. TeU him 
that we shall be punctual, 

ANSON. I will, your Highness. . . . 
I hope— 

albert (cutting him short ) . We all 
hope, Mr. Anson. It is the only 
sensible thing to do. Ah, here is Her 
Majesty. 

(the queen enters in bonnet and 
shawl. MB. ANSON stmds aside for 
her to pass, then bows himself out. 


A little nervous, but very self-con- 
trolled, THE QUEEN advances to- 
wards THE PRINCE.) 

ALBERT (approvingly). You are 
very punctual, my Dear. 

THE QUEEN. Yes; we mustn’t be 
late today. 

ALBERT. You look very well— very 
charming! That bonnet suits you. 

THE QUEEN. Kiss me, Albert. 

ALBERT (as he does so). You make 
a very good Queen, my Dear. 

THE QUEEN. With you to help me. 

ALBERT. Even by yourself, I think, 
you rvould not do so badly. 

THE QUEEN. That Will nevei hap- 
pen, Albert. I couldn’t live without 
you. 

ALBERT. You Can do very rmex- 
pected drings, my Dear. You nevei 
expected that you would have to do 
an)'thing like this. But you are 
going to. It is having to do it that 
makes it possible. 

THE QUEEN. Doing it with you. 
Dearest, I like doing it. 

ALBERT. So do I. It mokes our life 
mean' so much more to us. . . . 
Look at all those friendly people, 
waiting for you to smile on them. 
. . . Rather amusing, is it not?— 
that none of them knows in the 
least— what we know. 

THE QUEEN (tremuhtisly) . Albert, 
this must he rather like going into 
batde. 
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albeut. JusI a little, my Dear. But 
we have to do it in cold blood, 
without any excitement. That 
makes it rather more diflicult, per- 
haps. 

the queen. Oh, hut it excites me 
very much, Albert. For this is 
really to be a Queen, And with you 
I feel quite safe diat I can behave 
like one. 

ALBERT. Yes; so do I, Weibchen; so 
do I. 

{The door opens; a court usher 
enters to make fonnal announce- 
ment. ) 

USHER. May it please: your Maj- 
esty’s Ladies are in attendance. 

THE QUEEN. Oh yes. . . . Tell them 
to come in. (the usher retires, the 
QUEEN turns quickhj to the 
prince) Albert, I didn’t say any- 
thing to them before; I thought it 
was better not. But they mustn’t 
come with us today; it wouldn’t be 
safe. 

ALBERT. You are quite right, my 
Dear. It would be, for them, an un- 
necessary risk. We must go alone. 
(The two Ladies-in-Waiting enter, 
dressed for going out. They make 
their curtsies, and stand to receive 
orders. ) 

THE queen. Lady Muriel, Lady 
Grace, I do not require either of 
you this afternoon. I and the Prince 
are going out alone. 

(The two Ladies receive this in- 
formation with perfect correctness; 
but there is a suspicion of offended 
coldness in lauy Muriel’s tone as 
she speaks.) 

LADY MURIEL. And youT Majesty 
will not require us again— later? 


goi 

THE QUEEN. No; Dot this aftemoon. 
You can wait till we have gone. 
And then I shall not require your 
further attendance till this evening. 
. . . And now, Albert, I am quite 
ready to start. ... I wonder if it 
is going to rain? 

ALBERT, I think not. Just now it 
looked quite promising. 

(And so, talking of the weather, 
they go out, to give Fate and its 
Fool their opportunity for ending 
the Victorian Era before it has 
earned its name. 

And now the two Ladies-in-Wait- 
ing are alone; and, defrauded of 
her afternoon ride with Royalty, 
before admiring crowds (for which, 
with bonnet and shawl, she has so 
elaborately prepared herself), lady 
MURIEL breaks out.) 

LADY MURIEL. W'ell! I do think 
that’s too badl Here have we been 
kept waiting all for nothing; and 
if I’d known, I could have got ofi 
for the whole aftemoon, as I very 
much wanted to do. I do call that 
inconsiderate of her! 

LADY GRACE. It’s what she is, my 
dear. I suppose she can’t help it. 
It’s being a Queen. When you are 
so important yourself, you can’t 
think much about other people. 
Oh, it’s happened before; and it’ll 
happen again! It’s what we are here 
for. 

LADY MURIEL. Oh, there! I’ve tom 
my glove. Dear, dear! My own 
fault, I suppose, taking it ofiE in a 
temper. 

lady GRACE (at the window). 
Now, they’re off. There they go! 
... No cheering this aftemoon; 
the crowd isn’t big enough. It 
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always takes a certain number to 
cheer;— Im'en’t you noticed? . . . 
But we bow, all the ssune. Oh, how 
he does take his hat off!— So like 
a foreigner! He’ll never learn to be 
English. 

LADY MuntEL. Which way are they 
going? 

L.ADY GRACE. Which way? Why, 
there’s only one way to the Park 
that I know of, my dear; up Con- 
stitution Hill. 

LADY MURIEL. If they are only go- 
ing to the Park, isn’t it rather 
strange tliat they should choose to 
go alone? The Prince so insists on 
the Queen being properly attended. 
It’s my belief they’ve been quarrel- 
ling about something; and she 
wants to have it out with him. 

LADY GRACE. But shc Can’t do that 
in the Park, with people staring at 
them. 

LADY MURIEL. Oh, Can’t she? She 
can say anything she wants to say, 
without moving a muscle of her 
face! She can whip you with a 
word, wliile she’s smiling to some- 
one else across the room. It’s hap- 
pened to me; so I know. She’ll be 
able to say all she intends to say 
■while they are driving in the Park, 
fes; he’s going to catch it about 
something. 

LADY GRACE. But does he ever 
“catch” it? 

LADY MURIEL. My dearl She adores 
him, as we all know; but she can 
be jealous. And when she is jealous, 
she lets him know— you may de- 
pend on it. 


LADY GRACE. Well, of course, he is 
dangerously handsome. It’s a won- 
der we don’t all fall in love with 
him: but we don’t. 

LADY MURIEL. Oh, hc could be 
much more dangerous, if he chose, 
my dear. But it isn’t manners that 
makes the man with him— it’s mor- 
als. 

LADY GRACE. I suppose that’s why 
he’s so stiff when he talks to us. 
Oh, I’ve seen her watching him. 
I’ve been told that once, in the 
early days, he gave one of her 
Ladies a present. There was a 
frightful row. He never did it again! 

LADY MURIEL. Perhaps it was some- 
thing more than a present. 

LADY GRACE. Oh, my dear, I don’t 
think you ought to say thall 

LADY ^amlEL. I know I oughtn’t! 
And that’s why it’s such a relief to 
say it! He’s so good, he iiritates me. 
Everything so proper! Life here is 
just a row of “oughts,” all standing 
to attention— rules, rules, rules! I 
wonder he puts up with it. 

LADY GRACE. I think it’s just as 
much his doing as hers. It’s the 
way he was brought up: he doesn’t 
know how to be natural. 

LADY MURIEL. Just as Well, perhaps. 
... I don’t believe he loves her a 
little bit. 

LADY GRACE. But he must! 

LADY MURIEL. Why? 

LADY GRACE. Well, he’s stiff; but 
he’s got a heart. And not to love 
one who loves him so terribly well, 
would be heartless. 
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jj^Y MURIEL. She only loves him 
selfishly. 

I.ADY grace. No, my dear, not 
selfishly— jealously, perhaps. But 
she knows how much he’s her 
superior; and a selfish person 
wouldn’t. . . . What’s that? 

LADY MURIEL. I didn’t hear any- 
thing. 

lady grace. It sounded like a shot. 
(But to neither of them does a 
chance shot seem a matter of im- 
portance; so talk goes on.) 

L.ADY MURIEL. Well, my dear, I 
suppose we’ve been wasting time 
in a very ignoble conversation— run- 
ning down our betters, which, after 
all, we have to admit they are. . . . 
What are you going to do? 

LADY GRACE. I don’t know: it’s too 
late to go anywhere now. But I 
don’t want to stay here and watch 
them come back. 

LADY' MURIEL. Isn’t it funny how 
people do? Look, there’s the crowd 
still waiting. They’ve seen them 
once; but they want to see them 
again. And I believe that sometimes 
it’s the same people v/ho come day 
after day— day after day. 

LADY GRACE. Oh, wclI, Royalty are 
one of the sights of London. Coun- 
tiy Cousins expect to see them; 
and if you read your Court Circu- 
lar, they can always be seen here 
at the stated hours. 

L.ADY MURIEL. My dearl What are 
all those people running for? LookI 
Constitution Hill is finl of themi 
What can have happened? 
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LADY GRACE. Has there been an ac- 
cident? 

LADY MtraiEL. No, no! Not .an ac- 
cident. They are cheering, waving, 
shouting! And here come mounted 
police— such a lot of them. 

LADY GRACE. They are coming 
back! They are coming back! 

LADY MURIEL. Who? 

LADY GRACE. The QueenI Some- 
thing exciting must have happened I 
Has there been a declaration of 
War? 

LADY MURIEL. There’s no one |u.st 
now to declare war against, that 
I know of. 

LADY GRACE. Wcll, they must have 
done something very popular, any- 
how. Look! The crowd’s quite 
crazj'. 

(And then in bursts another of the 
Ladies-in-Waiting, panting, and 
flapping her hands with excite- 
ment.) 

LADY-iN-WAiTiNG. She’s been shot 
at! She’s been shot at! 

LADY MURIEL AND LADY’ GRACE 

Who? 

LADY-IN-WAITING. The Quceu! 

LADY XamiEL AND LADY GRACE 

Where? When? 

LADY-IN-WAITING. Just nOW; OD 
Constitution Hill. 

LADY GRACE (highly Bxcited). I 
heard it! 

LADY MURIEL. Was shc hurt? 
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Z.ADY GRACE. V'ho did it? 

LAni'-iN-AVAiTiN-G. No; iiot hurt. A 
man—a madman, they thinh. 

LADY GRACE. Caught? Was he 
caught? 

LADY-iN-WAiTiNG. Ycs; they were 
expecting it. He’d tried to do it 
before— yesterday. 

LADY xruniEL. How do you know? 

LADY-TN-wAiTiNG. I don’t know. It 
mayn’t be true. But everybody 
says so. 

L.ADY GRACE. Lookl HOW they’re 
coming in. The police are pushing 
the crowd back— such a lot of them 
on duty, they must have known. 

LADY MURIEL. Ohl Then— Sftc must 
have known tool 

LADY-iN-WAiTiNG. Yes; I suppose so. 

LADY MURIEL (cutching hoM of 
LADY grace). Then that was why! 
Oh, my deai'I She knew!— went, 
knowing that she was going to be 
shot at— so didn’t take us! Oh! what 
a worm I feel myself now! 

LADY GRACE {sharing the feeling). 
Yes, dear. 

LADY MURIEL. I Want to run away, 
and hide; I’m so ashamed of my- 
self! 

LADY GRACE. You oan’t gol They 
are coming. 

(The door opens; the queen en- 
ters, followed by rrince albert. 
The Ladies curtsy with an emo- 
tional reoerence which makes the 
formality almost beautiful.) 


LADY MURIEL. Oh! your Majesty! 

the queen. Lady Muriel why are 
you here still? Didn’t I teU you 
that I should not want you again 
till this evening? Now go at once. 

LADY MURIEL. Oh, your Majesty’! 
before I go, may I— may I— kiss 
your Majesty’s hand? 

THE QUEEN. Why, Certainly, if you 
wish to. Now don’t cry: don’t be 
silly! It’s aU over. 

LADY MURIEL. Oh, I’m SO soriy, 
Ma’am: so sorry! So ashamed of 
myself! 

THE QUEEN. Ashamed? Why? 

LADY MURIEL. When your Majesty 
said we were not to come out with 
you this afternoon, I was foolishly 
cross: I didn’t understand. 

THE QUEEN. Of couTse Dot. It was 
not necessary’ that you should. But 
now you do. So that will help you 
to know better— another time. 

ALBERT {turning sharply). Another 
time! 

THE QUEEN. Go, please, Lady 
Muriel. I don’t want you any more 
now. {And lady muriel curtsies 
herself out after the .others who 
have already gone) Why, yes, Al- 
bert: there may come another time. 
Why not? 

ALBERT {taking her in his arms). 
Oh, my Dear, my Dear And you 
can say diat now— as if you did not 
mind if it should come again! Is 
that really true? 

THE QUEEN. Ycs, Albert: it was 
wonderful! For, with you, I felt— 
so safe. . . . Didn’t you? 
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albebt. No, Weibchen. I was 
afraidl 

ibe queen. Afraid? 

ALBERT. I was afraid that— if he 
missed arte of us, it might be me 
that he missed. Ah, no, no, nol do 
not talk of another time! I could 
not bear it— another timel 

the queen (startled). Oh, Albert, 
had I thought for a moment that 
it might be you— I couldn’t have 
gonel But that that could happen 
I didn’t think I 

ALBERT. What a very good thing 
it was, then, my Dear, that you did 
not think. Queens must not think 
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too much about others— only about 
themselvesl (And having made that 
little joke, very much to his own 
satisfaction, he kisses her.) 

THE QUEEN. DearestI Have I 
pleased you? 

ALBERT. Very much. STou have more 
than pleased me. You have behaved 
—like a Queenl 

THE QUEEN. Then now I must go 
and take off my things. Oh, dear! 
what a lot of letters I shall have to 
write now! To Uncle Leopold, and 
to everybody! (And with this added 
inconvenience of attempted assas- 
sination upon her mind, off she 
goes, for there is no time to lose.) 


SCENE III 

THE ROSE AND THE THORN 
1846 

THE QUEEN is holding her Court at Windsor. A Footman opens the folding- 
doors of a smaU ante-chamber; and from its softly illumined inferior one 
sees across the broad corridor, through looped curtains, the large music- 
room (where presently performance is to take place) brilliantly lighted. 
Under its crystal chandeliers, the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court aro 
beginning to gather. The small room has in it little furnhure: away from 
the wall, on one side of the door, stands a small settee; on the other, a 
grand-piano. On the same side, lower doton, is a smaller door. Into the 
room come four musicians, carrying their instruments: their conductor, 
the future sm John oajcley— note only “mr.”— leading them. 


OAKLEY. We must come in here, 
for a moment. Her Majesty does 
not allow any tuning-up to be done 
in her presence. (He opens the 
piano, and strikes notes and chords 
for the musicians to tune by) So. 
. . . You are all ready? Come, 
theni 


(They go out, leaving the folding- 
doors open, and cross the corridor 
to the music-room. A little later, 
the doors of the music-room are 
closed, and one hears from within, 
very softly, the performance be- 
ginning. And now two Ladies of 
the Court enter; the one a very 
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LADY GRACE. WTio did it? 

LADY-XN-WATTING. No; DOt hurt. A 
man— a madman, they think. 

LADY GRACE, Caught? Was he 
caught? 

LADY-IN-WAITING. Yes; they were 
expecting it. He’d tried to do it 
before— yesterday. 

LADY MURIEL. How do you kuow? 

LADY-IN-WAITING. I don’t loiOW. It 
mayn’t be true. But everybody 
says so. 

LADY GRACE. LookI now they’re 
coming in. The police are pushing 
the crowd back— such a lot of them 
on duty, they must have known. 

LADY MURIEL. OhI Then— She must 
have known tool 

LADY-IN-WAITING. Yes; I suppose so. 

LADY MURIEL {cotching hold of 
LADY grace). Then that was why! 
Oh, ray dear! She knewl—went, 
knowing that she was going to be 
shot at— so didn’t take tisl Oh! what 
a worm I feel myself nowl 

LADY GRACE (sharing the feeling). 
Yes, dear. 

LADY MURIEL. I want to run away, 
and hide; I’m so ashamed of my- 
self! 

LADY GRACE. You Can’t go! They 
are coming. 

(The door opens; the queen en- 
ters, followed by ehince albert. 
The Ladies curtsy with an emo- 
tional reverence which makes the 
formality almost beautiful.) 


LADY MURIEL. Oh! your Majesty! 

THE QUEEN. Lady Muriel, why are 
you here still? Didn’t I tell you 
that I should not want you again 
till this evening? Now go at once. 

LADY MURIEL. Oh, your Majesty! 
before I go, may I— may I— kiss 
your Majesty’s hand? 

THE QUEEN. Why, Certainly, if you 
wish to. Now don’t cry: don’t be 
silly! It’.s all over. 

LADY MURIEL. Oh, I’m SO SOIty, 
Ma’am: so sorry! So ashamed of 
myself! 

THE QUEEN. Ashamed? Why? 

LADY MURIEL. When your Majesty 
said we were not to come out with 
you this afternoon, I was foolishly 
cross: I didn’t understand. 

THE QUEEN. Of couTse Dot. It was 
not necessarj' that you should. But 
now you do. So that will help you 
to know better— another time. 

ALBERT {turning sharply). Another 
time! 

THE QUEEN. Go, please. Lady 
Mmiel. I don’t want you any more 
now. {And lady muhiel curtsies 
herself out after the .others who 
have already gone) Why, yes, Al- 
bert: there may come another time. 
Why not? 

ALBERT {taking her in his arms). 
Oh, my Dear, my Dear And you 
can say that now— as if you did not 
mind if it should come again! Is 
that really true? 

THE QUEEN. Yes, Albert: it was 
wonderful! For, with you, I felt— 
so safe. . . . Didn’t you? 
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albebt. NOj Weibchen. I was 
afraid! 

THE QUEEN. Afraid? 

ALBERT. I was afraid that— if he 
missed one of us, it might be me 
that he missed. Ah, no, no, no! do 
not talk of another time! I could 
not bear it— another time! 

the queen (startled). Oh, Albert, 
had I thought for a moment that 
it might be you— I couldn’t have 
gone! But that that could happen 
I didn’t think! 

ALBERT, what a very good thing 
it was, then, my Dear, that you did 
not think. Queens must not think 
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too much about others— only about 
themselves! {And having made that 
little joke, very much to his own 
satisfaction, he kisses her.) 

THE QUEEN, Dearestl Have I 
pleased you? 

ALBERT. Very much. STou have more 
than pleased me. You have behaved 
—like a Queen! 

THE QUEEN. Then now I must go 
and take off my things. Oh, dear! 
what a lot of letters I shall have to 
write now! To Uncle Leopold, and 
to everybody! (And with this added 
inconvenience of attempted assas- 
sination upon her mind, off she 
goes, for there is no time to lose.) 


SCENE III 

THE ROSE AND THE THORN 
1846 

THE QUEEN is holding her Court at Windsor. A Footman opens the folding- 
doors of a small ante-chamber; and from its softly illumined interior one 
sees across the broad corridor, through looped curtains, rhe large music- 
room (where presently performanee is to take place) brilliantly lighted. 
Under its crystal chandeliers, the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court arc 
beginning to gather. The small room has in it little furnhuro: away from 
the wall, on one side of the door, stands a small settee; on the other, a 
grand-piano. On the same side, lower denon, is a smaller door. Into the 
room come four musicians, carrying their instruments; their conductor, 
the future sm john oaklet— notu only "mr."— leading them. 


OAKLEY. We must come in here, 
for a moment. Her Majesty does 
not allow any tuning-up to be done 
in her presence. (He opens the 
piano, and strikes notes and chords 
for the musicians to tune by) So. 
. . . You are all ready? Come, 
then! 


(They go out, leaving the folding- 
doors open, and cross the corridol 
to the music-room. A little later, 
the doors of the music-room are 
closed, and one hears from within 
very softly, the performance be- 
ginning. And now two Ladies of 
the Court enter: the one a very 
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beautiful duchess of middle age, 
THE queen’s Mistress of the Robes; 
the other her cousin, lady jane, 
small, young, and pretty, the 
duchess, leading ihe way, lays 
down on the settee a richly em- 
broidered shawl, and a feather fan. 
Meanwhile the younger lady is 
speaking.) 

LADY JANE. Blit, your Grace, it’s so 
difEcult! 

DUCHESS. My dear. Court life is dif- 
ficult. Its difficulties are the larger 
part of its duties. 

LADY JANE. But to be suspected— 
and for nothing— is so humiliating! 

DUCHESS. Yes, my dear; high posi- 
tions, when they are not the high- 
est, involve humiliation for all of 
us. Do you think I never feel hu- 
miliated? 

LADY JANE. Youl YouT Grace? 

ouCHESs. "Wlien I am sent out of 
the room, as if I were a servant, I 
feel it. 

Lady jane. But you do it so grandly 
—with such an airl 

DUCHESS. Yes: that is how one 
covers the humiliation. After all. 
Court life is mainly made up of 
formalities; and being sent out of 
the room is one of them. Ministers 
are dismissed, and so are we. Even 
Lord Palmerston had a narrow es- 
cape the other day. 

LADY JANE. Lord PalmerstonI 

DUCHESS. Yes; and quite right, tool 

LADY JANE (who hos gone to the 
mirror, to re-arrange the flowers in 
her hair) . What for? 


DUCHESS. Well, it wasn’t the Queen 
who told me, or I shouldn’t repeat 
it. He told me himself— cross, but 
half-laughing. He wanted the 
Prince out of the room, while he 
discussed Foreign Affairs with her. 
And, to avoid it, he sent off some 
despatches without first submitting 
them. So there was trouble. 

LADY' JANE. I should think so! 

DUCHESS. Yes, my dear; anvone who 
touches the Prince, touches a 
bomb, which goes off. She’s the 
bomb: He isn’t. 

LADY JANE (rcuerting fo her griec- 
ance). But I haven’t touched him! 

DUCHESS. No; but you’ve looked at 
him. That’s enougL 

LADY JANE. But, your Grace, he’s 
there to be looked atl And how can 
one help admiring him, when he’s 
so handsome? 

DUCHESS. You needn’t help it; but 
you mustn’t be admired in return. 

LADY JANE. Oh, why doesn’t she 
only have plain women about her? 

DUCHESS. Even tliat wouldn’t al- 
ways meet the difficulty. Plain 
women have often a way with 
them. And it wants something more 
than mere looks to attract him. 

LADY JANE (with O tOUcJl of Spite). 
He isn’t a bit in love with her! 

DUCHESS. No; but he’s very fond of 
her. The Prince is— what is so rarely 
found amongst Royalty— the do- 
mestic man; and he’s not onlj’ 
domestic, he’s conjugal. 
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jealous of him? 

duchess. My dear, she can’t help 
it: she’s possessive, and she’s in 
love with him. 

LADY JANE. But I’m not! 

DUCHESS, of course not, my dear, 
I know you wouldn’t take such a 
liberty. 

lady jane. I wish she’d send me 
away! If this goes on, I shall ask to 
resign my appointment. 

DUCHESS. No, no, my dearl Don’t 
do anything so out of character. 
■'Hold your ground!” is the motto 
of our family. Hold it! . . . What, 
exactly, happened today? 

t-ADY jane. We were out riding in 
tlie Park; and the Prince came and 
rode beside me, just for a moment. 
My reins had got caught, and he 
was putting them straight for me. 
And the Queen pushed her horse 
right in between us; and she said, 
“Lady Jane, if you don’t know how 
to ride properly, you had better not 
come out with usl” And the Prince 
said, “Lady Jane rides very nicely 
and well.” Oh, you shomd have 
seen the Queen’s look then! And 
it’s true; I do ride nicely— better 
than she does; and she Imows itl 

DucirESS. And was that all that hap- 
pened? 

lady jane. All that happened to 
me. But the Prince left the Queen, 
and went straight off, and rode 
with one of his Gentlemen. And 
then the Queen suddenly turned 
round, and we all had to ride back 
to the Castle. And of course every- 
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body knew that something was the 
matter, for we hadn’t gone half our 
usual round. And now, I believe, 
she has put Lady Maud to spy on 
me. 

DUCHESS. Oh, 1 don’t think that’s 
likely, my dear. The Queen 
wouldn’t say anything to anyone 
—she’s too proud. 

LADY JANE. Well, she is spying any- 
way-hoping perhaps to tell tales 
presently. If I catch her. I’ll slap 
her face! 

DUCHESS. My dear, I think I’d bet- 
ter arrange for you to take a little 
holiday-change of air. You shall 
see your doctor, and he will advise 
it. But don’t give up your post. If 
the Queen proposes to dismiss you. 

I shdl say something. She won’t 
dismiss me. 

i^ADY JANE. No; but perhaps she 
will send you out of the room. 

DUCHESS. Perhaps she will, my dear. 
She has done it before; and I have 
continued the conversation the next 
day, with the Prince there to help 
me. 

LADY JANE. To help you? 

DUCHESS. Oh yes; she’s always 
much more easy to reason with 
when he’s there. 

LADY JANE. He has such beautiful 
manners to every one, hasn’t he? 

DUCHESS. He is a very good cor- 
rective; and she knows it. I’m very 
fond of her; but she needs man- 
aging; and he is the only person 
who can do it. 
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LADY JANE. He didn’t manage her 
this morning! 

DUCiiESS. He didn’t try. . . . You 
wait! 

LADY JANE. Oh, dear! I don’t know 
that I can wait. Everybody knows 
I’m in disgrace; so they won’t speak 
to me. 

DUCHESS. Now be brave, my dear, 
be brave! The unfortunate thing 
has happened, and now it’s over. 
You keep under my wing; and you 
shan’t look as if you’ve been sent to 
Coventiy by anyone. . . . There’s 
the music coming to an end. We 
must go back, or she will be miss- 
ing us. (Forgetting her shawl and 
fan, she goes towards the door of 
the music-room, followed by lady 
JANE. At that moment the doors 
open: from within comes a polite 
murmur of applause. The musicians 
come out, carrying their instru- 
ments, and pass down the corridor. 
Behind them comes Mn. oakley; 
in the doorway he turns and bows. 
He, also, is retiring, when one of 
THE queen’s gentlemen comBs 
after him.) 

GENTLEMAN. Her Majesty wishes to 
speak to you, Mr. O^ey. 

(the queen appears in the door- 
way. She is foUotoed by prince 
ALBERT, who. With ^if[ formality, 
crosses the corridor, and enters the 
ante-room, while the queen stays 
to speak to me. oajcley.) 

the queen. That was very beau- 
tiful, Mr. Oakley. Thank you. It 
was your own composition, I be- 
lieve? 

OAKLEY. It was, your Majesty. 


the queen. We should very muck 
like to hear another piece pres- 
ently. 

OAKLEY. Most honoured, your Maj- 
e.sty. 

(Leaving mr. o.akley to receive 
the congratulations of other mem- 
bers of his audience, the quee.n 
follows THE PRINCE mto the ante- 
room. ) 

the queen. Albert, why are you so 
cold to me? 

ALBERT. It is a cold day, my Dear. 
And this morning we did not take 
enough exercise. 

THE QUEEN. You did not come to 
me afterwards. I have hardly seen 
you since— except witli others. 

ALBERT, (stiffly). No; that is so. 

THE queen. Albert, have I offended 
you? 

albert. My Dear, you must not 
try to give me riding lessons— be- 
fore others. (He moves away.) 

THE queen. I want to speak to you, 
Albert. 

(Faying no attention, he returns to 
the corridor, and seeing mr. oak- 
ley, pauses to speak, to him. The 
other members of the Court draw 
back respectfully. Meanwhile the 
queen, after standing for a few 
moments, angry and undecided, 
turns and goes quickly past them. 
At the music-room door she stops 
to exchange words with some of 
her Ladies. Meanwhile the prince 
is spedklng.) 

AirnEHT. Ah, Mr. Oakley, I have 
some news fhat I hope will please 
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vor.. We are expecting to have the 
^eat Menrlelssohn with us again 
soon. He is coming to England in 
the Spring. 

OAKLEY. That is great news indeed. 
Sir. WiU he also be coming to 
Windsor? 

ALBERT. We hope so. We have in- 
vited him to come, 

O.A.KLEY. For all who love music, as 
does your Royal Highness, it will 
be a great occasion. 

ALBERT. It will, indeed. 
(Dismissmg mr. oakley toith a 
courteous gesture, the prince 
turns towards the music-room; but 
at sight of the queen standing in 
the doortvatj, he re-enters the ante- 
room, where Ties duchess, followed 
by LADY JANE, hus returned to pick 
up her fan and shawl. Just as lady 
JANE is entering, a rose falls from 
her hair, the prince, with courtly 
grace, stoops and picks it up for 
her.) 

ALBERT. Lady Jane, here is some- 
thing that you have dropped. (He 
presents the flower.) 

LADY JANE (neivously) . Oh, your 
Highness, I am sorryl— sorry to have 
given your Highness the trouble! 

ALBERT (gallantly). No trouble 
... a pleasure. ... It is a col- 
our that suits you. 

(Meanwhile the duchess has 
moved to the door, and is looking 
back with an amused smile, when 
THE QUEEN, pushing post her, 
comes swiftly into the room. Trem- 
bling with rage, she advances upon 
LADY JANE, and snatches the flower 
from her hand. With an instinct for 
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the emergency, the duchess closes 
the folding-doors; such a scene 
must have no spectators.) 

LADY JANE (with tremvlous cour- 
age). Your Majesty must pardon 
me: that flower is mine. 

THE QinsEN. How dare you speak 
to me! Go! Go, instantly! 

(lady jane, her head veiij erect, 
makes a swift, deep curtsy, and 
goes out of the room. Meanwhile 
the duchess is speaking to the 
PRINCE. ) 

duchess (urgently). I beg your 
Royal Highness to allow me to ex- 
plain. I saw just what happened. 
(the prince hesitates for a mo- 
ment, then turns abruptly, and goes 
out of the room by the other door. 
There is a pause, the ql-een stands 
crushing the flower in her hands.) 

the queen. Go and tell the Prince 
to come back! I wish to speak to 
him. 

DUCHESS. Will yolu- Majesty— 

the queen. At once! Do as I tell 
you! 

DUCHESS. Yes, Ma’am, yes; in a mo- 
ment. But first I beg your Majesty 
to allow me to speak— to explain. 

THE queen. There is nothing to 
explain. 

DUCHESS. But there is! There is! I 
saw everything. 

THE QUEEN. So did I. I saw the 
Prince give her tliis flower— this 
rose. Do you mean to deny it? 

DUCHESS. No, your Majesty, no; he 
did not give it her. She had 
dropped it. 
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THE QUEEN (sHspiciously). Dropped 
/t? Ah, yes! 

DUCHESS. No, Ma’am; quite by ac- 
cident It fell out of her hair. The 
Prince only picked it up and re- 
turned it to her. 

THE QUEEN. You saw that, you say? 
You know that— for certain? 

DUCHESS. I assure your Majesty it 
was so. 

THE QXJEEN. Do you know, also, 
what happened this morning? 

DUCHESS. I do, Ma’am. My Cousin 
has told me everything. 

THE QUEEN. Did she try to explain 
it? 

DUCHESS. There was hardly any- 
thing to explain. Ma’am. It might 
have happened to anyone. 

THE QUEEN. Then why did she tell 
you about it? 

DUCHESS. She was very much upset 
at the way your Majesty had taken 
what was a mere accident. 

IHE QUEEN. It may have been an 
Jiccident: I don’t know. What has 
happened now is much more se- 
rious. 

DUCHESS. Very much more serious, 
your Majesty. 

(the QUEEN looks ot her in sur- 
prise: THE DUCHESS doBs not fUtich. 
There is a pause.) 

THE QUEEN (defensively). It was 
all so sudden— so unexpected. One 
hadn’t time to think. 


DUCHESS. That is so. Your Majesty 
gave yourself no time— to think. 

THE QUEEN. I was too hastv, you 
mean? 

DUCHESS. Does your Majesty wish 
me to say more than I have said? 

THE QUEEN. I Only wish you to tell 
me the honest truth. 

DUCHESS. I will. Ma’am. ... At 
least, I will try. But the truth is 
sometimes difBcult. 

THE QUEEN. It should not be. 

DUCHESS. Not even when it is— to a 
Queen, Ma’am? 

THE QUEEN. A Queen may need it 
sometimes, far more than others. 

DUCHESS. If she knows that she 
needs it. Ma'am, she is already on 
the side of truth. 

THE QUEEN. I do know it— I do! 
. . . 'Tell me!— is it possible that I 
have been unjust? 

DUCHESS. It is possible, your Maj- 
esty. 

THE QUEEN. I did not intend to be. 

DUCHESS. No one, who knows your 
Majesty, would think that for a 
moment. 

THE QUEEN. Thank you, dear Duch- 
ess, for saying that! In my position, 
I would wish never to be unjust to 
anyone. . . . Will you— will you 
ask your Cousin— Lady Jane- to 
come and speak to me? 

DUCHESS (hesitating). I am not 
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sure, Ma’am, that she will come— 
now. 

the queen. Will you say "please” 
for me? 

DUCHESS. If I can say it, Ma’am, as 
vou have said it— (Her voice 
breaks; she kisses the queen’s 
hand, and goes, the queen, left 
to herself, sHs rigid— facing an or- 
deal which, for her, is of an almost 
unbelievable character. Neverthe- 
less, she face: it. Presently the door 
opens, and lady jane enters. She 
halts at the door, and curtsies: the 
word “please,” which has brought 
her, has been left unexplained, and 
the exprc.ssion of her face does not 
make things easier for the queen. ) 

THE queen. Lady Jane ... I have 
sent for you to say ... I am 
sorry. . . . Forgive me. ... I was 
quite wrong. 

(l-ady jane curtsies deeply, but 
does not speak. Slowly the queen 
reaches out her hand, lady jane 
goes quickly forward, kisses it, and 
bursts into tears.) 

the queen. I am sorry, so sorry to 
have upset you. You had better go 
to bod now, and rest. . . . And, 
Lady Jane, if you would like— only 
if you would like— to go away for a 
little, for a change— pray do so. I’m 
not asking you to go; but should 
you at all wish to do so, you have 
my permission. 

LADY JANE. I thank your Majesty 
for so kindly suggesting it. 

THE QUEEN. Then tliat shall he ar- 
ranged. . . . And now will you 
tell the Prince— I mean, will you 
ask someoire to tell the Prince that 
I wish to see him? 

(lady jane makes her final curtsy. 
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and goes, the queen sits with 
bowed head, motionless: time 
pas.ses. THE PRINCE does not come. 
Her head sinks lower; she is shaken 
by sobs. Then, very quietly, the 
door opens, and tth; prince en- 
ters. He comes gently towards her, 
stands at her side, and reaching 
doxvn his hand, begins softly to 
stroke her hair. Neither of them 
makes any attempt to speak, or any 
further move. Presently, leaving 
her, he goes to the piano, seats 
himself, and begins playing. It has 
to he something very simple and 
familiar— otherwise she might miss 
its meaning. He plays a few bars; 
then, in a low undertone, sings 
words which she already knows by 
heart.) 

ALBERT. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth 
rise. 

Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 
(As the first verse draws to its 
close, THE QUEEN rise.s, crosses 
slowly, and stands behind him. As 
he begins the second verse, timidly 
she lays a hand upon his .shoulder; 
and when the verse is half-way 
through, she lets her head fall upon 
his; and is so standing, xvith her 
check resting against the beautiful 
hair, which is already beginning to 
grow thin, when the verse ends.) 

I sent thee late a rosj' wreath. 
Not so much honouring thee. 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only 
breathe, 

And sent’st it back to me; 
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Since wiicn it grows and smells, 
I sn^.al. 

Not i)f itself, hut thee. 

(The song ends. What happens 


then— who knowsi^ As the last 
chords are plaijecl, the curtxin 
falls slowhi; hut neither of them 
has tnoced.) 


SCENE IV 

INTERVENTION 
30th November 1861 

On THE queen's writing-table a Government Despatch-box lies open. 
OENEHAL GREY, THE queen’s Private Secretary, stands reading to Her 
Majesty the despatch which lord bussell, the Foreign Secretary, has 
addressed to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador at Washington, on 
the .seizure upon the High Seas, from the British ship Trent, of the two 
Confederate officers, Slidell and Mason. 


THE QUEEN. Before you go on. 
General Grey, will } ou ring, please. 
(the ceneb-vl rings, and continues 
reading. . . . One of the queen’s 
GENTLEMEN CntCrS.) 

Has His Royal Highness not re- 
turned from Sandhurst yet? 

GENTLEMAN. A few iniiuites ago, he 
had not, your Majesty. 

THE QUEEN. Blit it is SO late! Was 
not the ceremony to have been 
over by midday? 

GENTLEMAN. I believe so, your 
Majesty. It is possible that His 
Royal Highness may have just re- 
turned. 

THE QUEEN. Please go and see; and, 
’■f he has, bring back word at once. 
. . . General Grey, this looks very 
serious indeedi Is the Messenger 
who brought it still waiting? 


GENERAL GREY. I am not sure. 
Ma’am. 

THE QUEEN. Will you please to find 
out? And if he has not gone, say 
that he is to wait. ... I do wish 
the Prince would cornel It is so 
urgent; and with Lord Palmerston 
Prime Minister, one never knows 
what he may not do next, without 
waiting for our instructions. 

GENERAL GREY. Indeed no, Ma’am. 

THE QUEEN. At once, please! 

(As THE GENERAL gOes, the GEN- 
TLEMAN returns.) 

GENTLEMAN. His Royal Highness 
has just returned, your Majesty. He 
has gone up to his room. 

THE QUEEN. Then go and ask His 
Royal Highness to come at once. 
Say that the matter is most urgent 
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(The GENTLfiMAN gOeS. THE QUEEN 
takes up the despatch, and is re- 
reading it when general grey re- 
turns. ) 

general grey. The Messenger has 
gone, your Majesty. 

the queen. Without waiting! 

GENERAL GREY. Ho Waited for an 
horn-. Ma’am, I’m told. 

THE QUEEN. An hom'l He should 
have waited all day, if necessary. 
Messengers from my other Minis- 
ters know that they have to wait. 
Why do not Foreign Office Mes- 
sengers wait too? lliis is what is 
always happening: and then they 
pretend that the delay it causes is 
our fault, not theirs. 

GENERAL grey. Cannot one of your 
Majesty’s Messengers go, Ma’am— 
the matter being so urgent? 

THE QUEEN. Yes, he must. Tell one 
of them to be ready to start in- 
stantly. 

(As THE GENERAL iS going, THE 
PRINCE CONSORT enters. He looks 
haggard and tired.) 

THE QUEEN. Oh, Albert, why did 
you wait to change? I have been so 
wanting you! 

ALBERT. My unifom was wet 
through, my Dear; and I was feel- 
ing very cold. 

THE QUEEN {taking his hand). You 
are cold still, Dearest! your hand is 
like ice. Oh, why did you go in 
such weather, when I begged you 
not to? 

ALBERT. I had to, my Dear. . . . 
What is the matter? 
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THE QUEEN. It’s about that trouble 
with rVraerica, for having taken the 
Confederate Envoys off one of our 
ships. And most wrong of them it 
was! This is the despatch Lord 
Russell is sending to our Ambassa- 
dor in W.ishingtnn about it. He 
wants it to go tonight. 

ALBERT (taking it). Is the Mes.sen- 
ger waiting? 

THE QUEEN. No; he’s gone. 

ALBERT (sharply). Gone? Ah! That 
is what one has now to expect, I 
suppose! 

THE QUTEEN. Yes; it’s that Pilger 
stein again. Troublesome man! 

ALBERT. Yes; though tliis time it is 
Lord Russell that does it; tliat Co- 
between, who was always so apolo- 
getic and nice to us. Hah! But it is 
Pilgerstein— as you say— .still. Oh 
yes! 

THE QUEEN. Read it quickly, Al- 
bert. I want to know what you 
think about it. 

(general grey re-enters.) 

general grey. I have given your 
Majesty’s order. A Messenger is 
ready and waiting. 

THE QUEEN. Very well. And now 
that the Prince is here. General 
Grey, I shall no longer need you. 
(the general goes, the queen 
sUs watching the prince consort 
as he reads. Not till he has finished 
it does he speak.) 

ALBERT. This means War. 

the queen. Yes; I was afraid so. 
How foolish of them not to give in! 
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For they must know they are in the 
wrong. And e\erything that Lord 
Russell says is tnie, is it not? 

ALBERT {deep in thought). Quite. 
. . . -Quite. . . . But— it won’t do. 

THE QUEEN. But, Albeit, as we are 
in the right, what else can we do? 

ALBERT. Alter a few words. . . . 
Say it; but say it differently. Often 
it is just the way a diing is said 
that decides whether it shall be 
peace or war. It is the same when 
two people quarrel. You and I, 
Weibchen, might often have quar- 
relled, had we said the same diing 
that we did say— differently. . . . 
Russell? Oh no: this is Pilgerslein, 
I think! He is the man that would 
like to have war with America. He 
has worked for it; and this is his 
opportunity— that we are in the 
rignti ... He shall not have itl 
War? Oh yes; and this time we 
should win. But another time would 
come, and we should not win, 

THE QUEEN. But we could always 
beat America now, Albert. 

ALBERT. Ah, so? What if we were 
fighting someone else, Vicky; and 
America chose her time then? No; 
that is what these "patriots” never 
think about. ... It is always— 
“This time, this time! We are right, 
and we shall do what we like!” 
What fools their patriotism makes 
clever men to be! And Pilgerstein 
the cleverest fool of them all! . . . 
And when he dies, they will say of 
this man— “Oh yes; he had his 
faults; but he always upheld die 
Honour of his country.” And when 
they say “Honour,” they mean 
Pride. Again and again he has been 
readv to sacrifice the Honour of his 


Country to its Pride. For Honour 
means that you are too proud to do 
wrong; but Pride means that you 
will not own that you ha\e done 
wrong— at all. That is the difference. 

THE QUEEN. Tlien that applies to 
America, now. 

ALBERT. Yes. Here is America: she 
has done wrong, and she knows it. 
. . . Invite her to reconsider— a 
mistalcc: something done by her 
agents witliout her instructions. She 
will think, and will behave reason- 
ably. . . . But say “I order you!” 
and she will not. 

THE QUEEN. But, Albert, ought we 
to make it so easy for them as all 
that? 

ALBERT. Yes; because we should do 
just the same ourselves, if we were 
ordered. And we should call it 
“Honour.” And for that Honour we 
should send thousands and thou- 
sands to die! What a wicked black 
thing Honour can become— when 
men make use of it— so.^ 

the queen. Then what are we go- 
ing to do, Albert? 

albert. We are going to alter this, 
now. ... Sit down at once, and 
write! Say that this despatch is not 
to go, till he has heard from you. 
. . . And your Messenger must go 
now, ut once, and must see Lord 
Russell himself. . . . This will lake 
me more time; but you -write your 
letter at oncel 

THE queen. Yes, Albert, yes! 

(the queen seats herself at one 
writing-table, the prince consort 
goes to another, the queen begins 
to write, +hen rings, and confinties 
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writing. A gentleman enters, and 
stands waiting, while the letter is 
being finished.) 

the queen. Tell tlie Messenger to 
take tliis to Lord Russell, at the 
Foreign Office. He is to see him, 
and is to bring an answer. 

{The GENTLEMAN takes the letter, 
and goes, the queen goes acro.ss to 
THE PBiNCE CONSORT. Slus puts her 
hand on his shoulder, and leans 
over him.) 

ALBERT {gently). WiU you leave 
me alone, my Dear, while I do 
this? I shall try not to be long. 

(As the scene closes, the clock on 
the mantelpiece strikes four. When 
it opens again, some hours have 
pas.sed. Candles are lighted, the 
PRINCE is still at his desk, writing. 
He sits up; the pen falls from his 
hand. ) 

ALBERT. That is done . . . done! 
{Slowly he reaches out, takes up 
a hand-hell, and rings. A gentle- 
man enters.) 

Tell Her Majesty that I have fin- 
ished. . , . Ask Her Majesty to 
come. 

{The GENTLEMAN hows, and goes 
out. THE PRINCE tries to rise, sinks 
hack into his seat; re.sting his hands 
on the table, he bends sloiohj for- 
ward; his head drops to the table.) 


(the QUEEN enters.) 

THE QUEEN. Albert, what is the 
matter? Are you ill? 

ALBERT {raising himself with dif- 
ficulty). I have done. Read itl If 
you approve, send it! 

(the queen takes up the amended 
despatch and reads it. While she 
does so, the clock .strikes seven. ) 

THE QUEEN {reading). Yes. . . . 
Yes. . . . Yes. ... I do— I do iip- 
prove— everj' word. 

ALBERT. Then let it go— now! 

(the queen rings. She puts the 
paper into the Despatch-box, and 
locks it. A GENTLEM.\N enters.) 

the QUEEN. See that this goes at 
once! 

{The gentleman goes, the prln'ce 
fms once more taken up his pen; 
he tries to write. The pen falls from 
his hand. He reaches out to the 
QUEEN, with a gesture of helpless- 
ness.) 

ALBERT. Take me to bed! . . . 
Take me to bed, Weibchen! . , . 
Ich bin so schwach. Ich habe kaum 
die Fedcr halten konnen! 

{Again he tries to rise, fails, and 
falls hack into his chair, the queen 
throws her arms round him.) 

THE QUEEN. Alberti 
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ACT THREE 

SCENE I 

“THE QUEEN! GOD BLESS HER!” 

1877 

A Scene from Home-Life in the Highlands 

The august Ladtj is sitting in a garden-tent on the lawn of Balmoral 
Castle. Her parasol leans kesidc her. Writing-materials are on the table 
before her, and a small fan, for it is hot weather; also a dish of peaches. 
Sunlight suffuses the tent interior, softening the round contours of the 
face, and caras.sing pleasantly the smalt plump hand biusy at letter-iuriting 
The even flow of her penmanship is suddenly disturbed; picking up her 
parasol, she Indulgently heats some unseen object, lying concealed against 
her skirts. 


QUEEN. No: don’t scratch! Naughty! 
Naught)'! 

{She then picks up a hand-bell, 
rings it, and continues her writing. 
Presently a fine figure of a man in 
Ilighlaiid costume appears in the 
tent-door. He waits awhile, then 
.speaks in the strong Doric of his 
native wilds.) 

MU. j. BRO^vN, Was your Majesty 
wanting anytliing, or were you 
ringing only for the fun? 

(To this brusque delivery Her Maj- 
esty responds with a cosy smile, 
for the special function of mh. john 
BROWN is not to be a courtier; and, 
knowing what is expected of him, 
he lives up to it.) 

QUEEN, Bring another chair. Brown. 
And take Mop with you: he wants 
his walk. 

MB. j. B. What kind of a chair are 


you wanting, Ma'am? Is it to put 
your feet on? 

QUEEN. Oh, no. It is to put a visitor 
on. Choose a nice one with a lean- 
back. 

MR. J. B. With a lean back? Ho! Ye 
mean one that you can lean back in. 
What talk folk will bring with them 
from up south, to be sure! Yes, I’ll 
get it for ye. Ma’am. Come, Mop, 
be a braw little wee mon, and tak’ 
your walk! (And while his Royal 
Mistress resumes her writing, tak- 
ing Mop by his “lead,” he prepares 
for departure) Have ye seen the 
paper this morning yet? Ma’am. 
{The address of respect is thrown 
in by way of after-thought, or, as 
it were, reluctantly. Haoing to be 
in character, his way is to tread 
heavily on the border-line which 
divides familiarity from respect.) 
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(joEEN. Not yet, 

MB. j. B. (departing). Ill bring it 
for ye, now. 

QUEEN. You had better send it. 

j. B. (turning about) . What did ye 
say? . . . Ma’am. 

QUEEN. “Send it,” Brown, I said. 
Mop mustn’t be hunied. Take him 
round by the stables. 

(He goes: and xfiE queen, with, a 
soft, indulgent smile, that slowly 
■flickers out as the labour of com- 
position proceeds, resumes her writ- 
ing. Presently enters a liveried 
FOOTMAN, who Stands at attention 
with the paper upon a salver. 
Touching t/w table at her side as 
an indication, the queen continues 
to write. With gingerly reverence 
the man lays down the paper and 
goes. Twice she looks at it before 
taking it up; then she unfolds it; 
then lays it down, and takes out 
her glasses; then begins reading. 
Evidently she comes on something 
she does not like; she pats the table 
impatiently, then exclaims) 

Most extraordinary! (A wasp settles 
on the peaches) And I wish one 
could kill all wicked pests as easily 
as you. ( She makes a dab with the 
paper-knife, the wasp escapes) 
Most extraordinary! (Relinquishing 
the pursuit of wasps, she resumes 
her reading. In a little while mh. 
JOHN BROWN returns, both hands 
occupied. The chair he deposits by 
the tent door, and hitches Mop’s 
"lead” to the back of that on which 
THE QUEEN is Sitting. WUh the small 
begmnings of a smile she lowers 
the paper, and looks at him and his 
accompaniments. ) 

QUEEN. Well, Brown? Oh yesj that’s 
quite a nice one. . . . Tm sure 
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there’s a wasps’ nest somewhere; 
there are so many of them about, 

J. B. Eh, don’t fash yourself! Wa.sps 
have a way of being aboot this time 
of year. It’s the fruit they’re after. 

QUEEN. Yes: like Adam and Eve. 

J. B. That’s just it. Ma’am. 

QUEEN. You’d better take it away. 
Brown, or cover it; it’s too tempt- 
ing. 

J. B. (removing the fruit) . Ah! Now 
if God had only done that, maybe 
we’d still all be running aboot 
naked. 

QUEEN. I’m glad He didn’t, then. 

J. B. Ye’re right, Ma’am. 

QUEEN. The Fall made the human 
race decent, even if it did no good 
otherwise. Brown, I’ve dropped my 
glasses. (He picks them up and re- 
turns them.) 

QUEEN. Thank you. Brown. 

J. B. So you’re expecting a visitor, 
ye say? 

QUEEN. Yes. You haven’t seen Lord 
^aconsfield yet, I suppose? 

J. B. Since he was to arrive off die 
train, you mean, M.a’am? No: he 
came early. He's in his room. 

QUEEN. I hope drey have given him 
a comfortable one. 

J. B. It’s the one I used to have. 
There’s a good spring-bed in it, and 
a ketde-riug for the whisl^. 
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QUEEN. Oh, that’s all right, then. 

/. B. Will he be staying for long? 
Ma’am. 

QUEEN. Only for a week, I’m afraid. 
IVhy? 

f. B. It’s about the shooting I was 
thinking: whether it was the deer 
or the grouse he’d want to be after. 

QUEEN. I don’t think Lord Beacons- 
iield is a sportsman. 

j. B. I know that, Ma’am, well 
enough. But there’s many who are 
not sportsmen that think they’ve 
got to do it— when they come north 
of the Tweed. 

QUEEN. Lord Beaconsfield will not 
shoot, I’m sure. You remember him, 
Brown, being here before? 

j. B. Ehl Many years ago, that was; 
he was no but Mr. Disraeli then. 
But he was tlie real thing. Ma’am: 
oh, a nice gentleman. 

QUEEN. He is always very nice to 
me. 

j. B. I remember now, when he first 
came, he put a tip into ma hand. 
And when I let him know the lib- 
erty he had taken, ‘Well, Mr. 
Brown,” he said, "I’ve made a mis- 
take, but I don’t take it back 
again!” 

QUEEN. Very nice and sensible. 

J. B. And indeed it was, Ma’am. 
Many a man would never have had 
the wit to leave well alone by just 
apologising for it. But there was 
an understandingness about him, 
that often you don’t find. After that 


he always talked to me like an 
equal— just like yourself might do. 
But Lord, Ma’am, his ignorance, 
it was surprising! 

QUEEN. Most extraordinary you 
should think that. Brown! 

J. B. Ah! You haven’t talked to him 
as I have, Ma’am: only about pol- 
itics, and poetry, and things like 
that— where, maybe, he knows a bit 
more than I do (though he didn’t 
know his Bums so well as a man 
ought that thinks to make laws for 
Scotland!). But to hear him talking 
about natural facts, you’d think he 
ivas just inventing for to amuse 
himself! Do you know. Ma’am, he 
thought stags had white tails like 
rabbits, and that ’twas only when 
they wagged them so as to show, 
that you could shoot them? And he 
thought that you pulled a salmon 
out 0’ the water as soon as you’d 
hooked him. And he thought that 
a haggis was made of a sheep’s 
head boiled in whisky. Oh, he’s 
very innocent. Ma’am, if you get 
him where he’s not e.xpecling you. 

QxmEN. Well, Brown, there are 
some things you can teach him, I 
don’t doubt; and there are some 
things he can teach you. I’m sure 
he has taught me a gi'eat deal. 

J. B. Ay? It’s a credit to ye both, 
then. 

QUEEN. He lets me diinlc for my- 
self, Brown; and that’s what so 
many of my Ministers would rather 
I didn’t. They want me to be 
merely the receptacle of their own 
opinions. No, Brown, that’s what 
we Stuarts are never going to do! 

J. B. Nor would I, Ma’am, if I were 
in your shoes. But believe me, yon 
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can do more, being a mere woman, 
so to speak, than many a king can 
do. 

queen. Yes; being a woman has its 
advantages, I know. 

j. B. For you can get round ’em. 
Ma’am; and you can put ’em off; 
and you can make it verj' awkward 
for them— very awkward— to have a 
difference of opinion with you. 

QUEEN {good-humouredly). You 
and I have had differences of opin- 
ion sometimes. Brown. 

j. B. True, Ma’am; that has hap- 
pened; I’ve loiown it happen. And 
I’ve never regretted it, never! But 
the difference there is. Ma’am, that 
I’m not your Prime Minister. Had I 
been— you’d ’a been more stiff about 
giving in— naturally! Now there’s 
Xfr. Gladstone, Ma’am; I’m not 
denying he’s a great man; but he’s 
got too many ideas for my liking, 
far too many! I’m not against tem- 
perance any more than he is— put 
in its right place. But he’s got that 
crazy notion of ‘local option" in 
his mind; he’s coming to it, grad- 
ually. And he doesn’t think how 
giving “local option” to them that 
don’t take the wide view of things 
may do harm to a locality. You 
must be wide in your views, else 
you do somebody an injustice. 

QUEEN. Yes, Brown; and that is why 
I like being up in the hills, where 
the views arc wide. 

J. B. I put it this way. Ma’am. You 
come to a locality, and you find 
you can’t get served as you are 
accustomed to be served. Well! you 
don’t go there again, and you tell 
others not to go; and so the place 
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gets a bad name. I’ve a brother who 
keeps an inn dowm at Aberlochy on 
the coach route, and he tells me 
that more than half his customers 
come from outside the locality. 

QtffiEN. Of course; naturally! 

J. B. Well now. Ma’am, it’ll be bad 
for the locality to have half the 
custom that comes to it turned 
away, because of local option! And 
believe me, Ma’am, that’s what it 
will come to. People living in it 
won’t see till the shoe pinches 
them; and by that time my brother, 
and others like him, will have been 
ruined in their business. 

Qt®EN. Local option is not going 
to come yet. Brown. 

J. D. (firmly). No, Ma’am, not 
while I vote Conservative, it won’t. 
But I was looking ahead; T was 
talking about Mr. Gladstone. 

QUEEN. Mr. Gladstone has retired 
from politics. At least, he is not 
going to take office again. 

J. B. Don’t you believe him, Ma’aio. 
Mr. Gladstone is not a retiring char- 
acter. He’s in today’s paper again— 
columns of him; have ye seen? 

QUEEN. Yes; quite as much as I 
wish to see. 

J. B. And there’s something in what 
he says, I don’t deny. 

QUEEN. There’s a great deal in what 
he says I don't understand, and 
that I don’t wish to. 

J. B. Now you never said a true/ 
thing than that in your life. Ma’am! 
That’s just how I fed him. Oh. but 
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he’s a great man; and it’s wonder- 
ful how he appreciates the Scot, 
and looks up to his opinion. {But 
this h a fine of conversation in 
u'hich his Roi/al Mistress declines 
to he interested And she is helped, 
at that moment, bij something 
tihidi n'allt/ docs interest her.) 

QUEEN. Brown, how did )ou come 
to scratch your leg? 

;. B. ’Twas not me. Ma’am; ’twas 
the stable-cat did that— just now 
while Mop was having liis walk. 

QUEEN. Poor dear Brown! Did she 
fly <il you? 

j. B. Well, ’twas like this. Ma’am; 
first Mop went for her, then she 
went for him. And I tell ye she’d 
have scraped his eyes out if I’d 
left it to a finish. 

QUEEN. Ferocious creature! She 
must be mad. 

j. B. Well, Ma’am, I don’t know 
whether a cat-and-dog fight is a 
case of what God had joined to- 
gether; but it’s the hard thing for 
man to put asunder! And that’s the 
scraping 1 got for it, when I tried. 

QUEEN. You must have it cauter- 
ised, Brown. I won’t have you get- 
ting hydrophobia, 

J. B. You generally get that from 
dogs. 

QUEEN. Oh, from cals too; any cat 
that a mad dog has bitten. 

J. B. They do say, Ma’am, that if 
a mad dog bites you— you have to 
die barking. So if it’s a cat-bite 
I'm going to die of, you’ll hear me 
meuing the day, maybe. 


QUEEN. I don’t like cats: I never 
did. Treacherous, deceitful crea- 
tures! Now a dog always looks up 
to you. 

J. B. Yes, Ma’am; they are tasteful, 
altiactivc animals, and that, ma\be, 
is the reason. They give you a srood 
conceit of yourself, dogs do. You 
never have to apolosise to a dog. 
Do him an injury— you’ve only to 
say you forgive him, and he’s 
friends again. 

(Arcepting his views xoith a nod- 
ding smile, she resumes her pen, 
and spreads paper.) 

QUEEN. Now, Brown, I must get 
to work again. I have writing to do. 
See that I’m not disturbed. 

J. B. Then when were you wanting 
to see your visitor. Ma’am? There’s 
his chair waiting. 

QUEEN. Ah, yes, to be sure. But I 
didn’t want to worry him too soon. 
What is the time? 

J. B. Nearly twelve. Ma’am. 

QUEEN. Oh! then I think I may. 
Will you go and tell him: the 
Queen’s compliments, and she 
woxdd like to see him, now? 

J. B. I will go and tell him, Ma’am. 

QUEEN. And then I shan’t want you 
any more— till this afternoon. 

J. B. Then I’ll just go across and 
take lunch at home. Ma’am. 

QUEEN. Yes, do! That will be nice 
for you. And, Brown, mind you 
have that leg seen to! 

(mb. JOHN BROWN lios Started to 
go, when his step is arrested.) 
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j. B. His Lordship is there in the 
garden, Ma’am, talking to the 
Princess. 

QUEEN, what, before he has seen 
meP Go, and take him awav from 
the Princess, and tell him to come 
here! 

j. B. I will. Ma’am. 

QUEEN, And you had better take 
Mop with you. Now, dear Brown, 
do have your poor leg seen to, at 
once! 

J. B. Indeed, and I will. Ma’am. 
Come, Mop, man! Come and tell 
his Lordship he’s wanted. (Exit 
MR. JOHN BROWN, nicely accom- 
jMnicd by Mop.) 

(Left to herself, the queen ad- 
minhters a feminine touch or two 
to dress and cap and hair; then 
with dignified composure site re- 
sumes her writing, and continues 
to write even when the shadow of 
her favourite Minister crosses the 
entrance, and he stands hat in hand 
before her, flawlessly arrayed in a 
gay frock suit suggestive of the 
period when mala attire was still 
not only a fashion, but an art. De- 
spite, however, the studied correct- 
ness of his costume, face and de- 
portment give signs of haggard fa- 
tigue; and when he bows it is the 
droop of a weary man, slow in the 
recovery. Just at the fitting moment 
for full acceptance of his silent 
salutation, the Royal Lady lays 
down her pen.) 

queen. Oh, how do you do, my 
dear Lord Beaconsfield! Good 
morning; and welcome to Balmoral. 

LORD B. (as he kisses the hand 
extended to him) , That word from 
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your Majesty brings all its charms 
to life! vVhat a prospect of beauty 
I sec around me! 

queen. You arrived early? I hope 
you are sufEciently rested. 

EORD B. Refreshed, Madam; rest 
will come later. 

QUEEN. You have had a long, tiring 
journey, I fear. 

LORD B. It was long, Madam 

QUEEN. I hope that you slept upon 
die train? 

LORD B. I lay upon it. Ma’am. That 
is all I can say truly. 

QUEEN. Oh, I’m sorry! 

LORD B. There were compensations, 
Ma’am. In my vigil I was able to 
look forward— to that which is now 
befoi-e me. The morning is beau- 
tiful! May I be permitted to inquire 
if your Majesty’s health has bene- 
fit^? 

QUEEN. I’m feeling “botmie,” as we 
say in Scotland. Life out of doors 
suits me. 

LOBD B. Ah! This tent light is 
charming! Then my eyes had not 
deceived me; your Majesty is al- 
ready more than better. The tem- 

S ered sunlight, so tender in its re- 
ections, gives— an interior, one 
mav say— of almost floral delicacy; 
mailing these canvas walls like tfie 
white petals of an enfolding flower. 

QUEEN. Are you writing another of 
your novels. Lord Beaconsfield? 
Tliat sounds like composition. 
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LORD B, Believe me, Madam, only 
an impromptu. 

QUEEN. Now, my dear Lord, pray 
sit down! I had that chair specially 
bi ought for you. Generally I sit 
here quite alone. 

LORD B. Such kind forethought. 
Madam, overwhelms me! Words 
are inadequate. I accept, gratefully, 
the repose you offer me. (He sinks 
into the chair, and sits motionless 
and mute, in a weariness that is 
not the less genuine because it 
provides an effect. But from one 
seated in the Royal Presence much 
is expected; and so it is in a tone 
of sprightly expectancy that his 
Royal Mistress now prompts him 
to his task of entertaining her.) 

QUEEN. Well? And how is every- 
thing? 

LORD B. (rousing himself with an 
effort). Oh! Pardon! Your Majesty 
would have me speak on politics, 
and affairs of State? I was rapt 
away for the moment. 

QUEEN. Do not be in any hurry, 
dear Prime Minister. 

LORD B. Ah! That word from an 
indulgent Mistress .spurs me freshly 
to my task. But, Madam, there is 
almost nothing to tell; politics, like 
the rest of us, have been taking 
holiday. 

QUEEN. I thought that Mr. Glad- 
stone has been speaking. 

LORD B. (with an airy flourish of 
courtly disdain). Oh yes! He has 
been— speaking. 

QUEEN. In Edinburgh, quite lately. 


LORD B. And in more other places 
than I can count. Speaking-j-speak- 
ing— speaking. But I have to con- 
fess, \fadam, that I have not read 
his speeches. They are composed 
for brains which can find more 
leisure than yours, Madam— or 
mine. 

QUEEN. I have read some of them. 

LORD B. Your Majesty does him 
great honour— and ycurself some 
inconvenience, I fear. Those 
speeches, so great a sb'ain to un- 
derstand, or even to listen to— my 
hard duty for now some forty years 
—are a far greater strain to read. 

QUEEN. They annoy me intensely. I 
have no patience with him! 

LORD B. Pardon me. Madam; if you 
have read one of his speeches, your 
patience has been extraordinary. 

QUEEN. Gan’t you stop it? 

LORD B. Stop?— stop what. Madam? 
Niagara, the Flood? That which 
has no beginning, no limit, has also 
no end: till, by the operation of 
nature, it runs dry. 

QUEEN. But, surely, he should be 
stopped when he speaks on matters 
which may, any day, bring us into 
war! 

LORD B. Then he would be stopped. 
When the British nation goes to 
war. Madam, it ceases to listen to 
reason. Then it is only the beating 
of its own gi'eat heart that it hears: 
to tliat goes the marching of its 
armies, with victory as the one goal. 
Then. Madam, above reason rises 
instinct. Against that he will be 
powerless. 
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queen. You think so? 

lord b. I am sure, Madam. If we 
are drawn into war, his opposition 
becomes futile. If we are not: well, 
if we are not, it will not be his 
doing that we escape that— dire ne- 
cessity. 

QUEEN. But you do think it neces- 
sary, don’t you? 

(To the Sovereign’s impetuous 
eagerness, so creditable to her 
heart, he replies with the oracular 
solemnity by which caution can be 
sublimated.) 

LORD B. I hope it may not be, 
Madam. V/e must all say that— up 
till the last moment. It is the only 
thing we can say, to te.stify the 

E acinty of our intention when chal- 
inged by other Powers. 

QUEEN (touching the newspaper). 
This morning’s news isn’t good. I’m 
afraid. The Russians are getting 
nearer to Constantinople. 

LORD B. They will never enter it. 
Madam. 

QUEEN. No, they mustn’tl We will 
not allow it. 

LORD B. That, precisely, is the pol- 
icy of your Majesty’s Government. 
Russia knows that we shall not 
allow it; she knows that it will 
never be. Nevertheless, we may 
have to make a demonstration. 

QtJEEN. Do you propose to summon 
Parliament? 

LORD B. Not Parliament; no. Mad- 
am. Your Majesty’s Fleet will be 
sufQcient. 

(This lights a spark; and the Boyal 
mind darts into strategy.) 
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QUEEN. If I had my way. Lord 
Beaconsfield, my Fleet would be 
in the Baltic tomorrow; and, before 
another week was over, Petersburg 
%vould be under bombardment. 

LORD B. ( considerately providing 
this castle in the air with its nece.s- 
sary foundations). And Kronstadt 
would have fallen. 

QUEEN (puzzled for a moment at 
this naming of a place which had 
not entered her calculations) . Kron- 
stadt? Why Kronstadt? 

LORD B. Merely preliminar)’, Mad- 
am. When that fortified suburb has 
crumbled— tlie rest will be ea,sy. 

QUEEN. Yes! And what a good les- 
son it will teach them! The Crimea 
wasn’t enough for them, I suppose. 

LORD B. The Crimea! Ah, what 
memories— of heroism— that word 
evokes! “Magnificent, but not war!” 

QUEEN. Oh! There is one thing. 
Lord Beaconsfield, on which I want 
your advice. 

LORD B. Always at your Majesty's 
disposal. 

QUEEN. I wish to confer upon the 
Sultan of Turkey my Order of the 
Garter. 

LORD B. Ah! how generous, how 
generous an instinct! How like you. 
Madam, to wish it! 

QUEEN. W'hat I want to know is, 
whether, as Prime Minister, you 
have any objection? 

LORD B. “As Pi'ime Minister.” How 
hard that makes it for me to an- 
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swer! How willingly would I say 
“None”! How reluclaiitly, on the 
contrary, I have to say, "It had 
better wait.” 

puEETv. Wait? W’ait till when? I 
want to do it now. 

Loru) B. Yes, so do 1. But can you 
ii.sk. Madam, conferring that most 
illustrious symbol of honour, and 
chivalry, and power, on a defeated 
monarch? Your royal prestige. 
Ma’am, must be considered. Great 
and generous hearts need, more 
than most, to take prudence into 
their counsels. 

QUEEN. But do you think. Lord 
Beaconsfield, that the Turks are 
going to be beaten? 

LORD B. The Turks are beaten. 
Madam. . . . But England will 
never be beaten. We shall dictate 
terms— moderating the demands of 
Russia; and under your Majesty’s 
protection the tluono of the Kal- 
iphat will bo safe— once more. That, 
Madam, is the key to our Eastern 
policy: a grateful Kaliphat, claim- 
ing dlegiance from the w'hole Mo- 
hammedan world, bound to us by 
instincts of self-preservation— and 
we hold henceforth the gorgeous 
East in fee witlr redoubled security. 
His power may be a declining 
power; but ours remains. Some day, 
who knows? Egypt, possibly even 
Syria, Arabia, may be our destined 
reward. 

(Like a cat over a bowl of cream, 
England’s Majesty sits lapping aR 
this up. But, when he has done, her 
commentary is shrewd and to the 
point.) 

QUEEN, The French won’t like thatl 


LOnn B. They won’t, Madam, they 
won’t. But has it e\’er been Eng- 
land’s policy, Madam, to mind what 
the French don’t lil;e? 

QUEEN (with relish). No, it never 
has been, has it? Ah! you are the 
true statesman. Lord Beaconsfield. 
Mr. Gladstone never talked to me 
like that. 

EOBD B. (courteously surprised at 
what does not at all surprise him). 
No? . . . You must have had in- 
teresting conversations with him, 
Madam, in the past. 

QUEEN (very emphalically) . I have 
never once had a conversation with 
Mr. Gladstone in all my life. Lord 
Beaconsfield. He used to talk to 
me as if I were a public meeting— 
and one that agreed with him, tool 

LORD B. Was there, then, any ap- 
plause, Madam? 

QtJEEN. No, indeed! I was too shy 
to say what I thought. I used to 
cough sometimes. 

LORD B. Rather like coughing at a 
balloon, I fear. I have always ad- 
mired his flights— regarded as a 
mere tour de force— so buoyant, so 
sustained, so incalculable! But, as 
they never touch earth to any serv- 
iceable end, that I could discover— 
of what use are they? Yet if there 
is one man who has helped me in 
my career— to whom, therefore, I 
should owe gratitude— it is he. 

QUEEN. Indeed? Now that does sur- 
prise me! Tell me. Lord Beacons- 
field, how has he ever helped you? 

LORD B. In our party system, Mad- 
am, we live by the mistakes of our 
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oppoiients. The balance of the pop- 
ular verdict swings ever this way 
and tliat, relegating us either to 
\:clory or defeat, to office or to 
opposition. Many times have I 
trodden the road to power, or 
passed from it again, ov er ruins the 
origin of which I could recognise 
either as my own work or that of 
another; and most of all has it been 
over the disappointments, the dis- 
aifections, the disgusts, the dis- 
illusionments— chiefly among his 
own party— which my great oppo- 
nent has left me to profit by. I 
have gained experience from what 
he has been morally blind to; what 
he has lacked in understanding of 
human nature he has left for me to 
discover. Only today I learn that 
he has been in the habit of ad- 
dressing— as you. Madam, so wittily 
phrased it— of addressing, “as 
though she were a public meeting,” 
that Royal Mistress, whom it has 
ever been my most difficult task 
not to address sometimes as the 
most charming, the most accom- 
plished, and the most fascinating 
woman of the epoch which bears 
her name. (He pauses, then re- 
sumes) How strange a fatality di- 
rects tlie fate of each one of usi 
How fortunate is he who Icnokvs the 
limits that destiny assigns to him: 
limits beyond which no word must 
be uttered. 

(II is oratorical flight, so buoyant 
and sustained, haoing come to its 
calculated end, he drops deftly to 
earth, encountering directly for the 
first time the fatterod smile with 
which TflE QUEEN hos listened to 
him.) 

Madam, your Idnd silence re- 
minds me, in the gentlest, the most 
considerate way possible, that I am 
not here to relieve the tedium of a 
life made lonely by a bereavement 


equal to your own, in conversation 
however beguiling, or in quest of a 
sjTnpathy of which, I dare to say, 
I feel assured. For, in a sense, it is 
as to a public assembly, or rather 
as to a great institution, immemo- 
rially venerable and august that I 
have to address myself when, 
obedient to your summons, I come 
to be consulted as your Majesty’s 
First Minister of State. If, there- 
fore, your royal mind have any 
inquiries, any further commands to 
lay upon me, I am here, Madam, 
to give effect to them in so far as 
I can. 

(This time he has really finished, 
but with so artful an abbreviation 
at the point where her interest has 
been roused tluit the queen would 
fain have him go on. And so the 
conversation continues to flow 
along intimate channels.) 

QUEEN. No, dear Lord Beaconsfield. 
not today I Those official matters 
can’ wait. After you have said so 
much, and said it so beautifully, 
I would rather still talk witlr you as 
a friend. Of friends you and I have 
not many; those who make up our 
world, for the most part, we have 
to keep at a distance. But while I 
have many near relatives, children 
and descendants, I remember that 
you have none. So your case is the 
harder. 

LORD B. Ah, no. Madam, indeed! 

I have my children— descendants 
who will live after me, I trust— in 
those policies which, for tire wel- 
fare of my beloved country, I con- 
fide to the care of a Sovereign 
whom I revere and love, ... I am 
not unhappy in my life, Madam; 
far less in my fortune; only, as age 
creeps on, I find myself so lonely, 
so solitary, that sometimes I have 
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doubt whether I am really alive, or 
whether the voice, with which now 
and then I seek to reassure myself, 
be not the voice of a dead man. 

QUEEN {almost tearfully). No, no, 
my dear Lord Beaconsfield, you 
mustn’t say that! 

EORD B. (gallantly). I won’t say 
anything. Madam, that you forbid, 
or that you dislike. You invited me 
to speak to you as a friend; so I 
have done, so I do. I apologise that 
I have allowed sadness, even for a 
moment, to trouble the harmony— 
the sweetness— of our conversation. 

QtTEEN. Pray, do not apologise! It 
has been a very great privilege; 
I beg that you will go on! Tell me— 
you spoke of bereavement— I wish 
>fou would tell me more— about 
your wife. 

(The sudden request touches some 
latent chord; and it is with genuine 
emotion that he answers.) 

LORD B. Ah! My wife! To her I 
owed everything. 

QUEEN. She was devoted to you, 
wasn’t she? 

LORD B. I never read the depth of 
her devotion— till after her death. 
Then, Madam— this I have told to 
nobody but yomself— then I found 
among her papers— addressed "to 
my dear husband’’- a message, 
written only a few days before her 
death, with a hand shaken by that 
nerve-racking and fatal malady 
which she endured so patiently- 
begging me to marry again. 

(the queen iff now really crying, 
and finds speech difficult.) 

QUEEN. And you, you—? Dear Lord 


Beaconsfield; did you mean— had 
you ever meant—? 

LORD B. I did not then. Madam; 
nor have I ever done so since. It is 
enough if I allow myself— to love. 

QUEEN. Oh, yes, yes; I understand 
—better than others would. For that 
has always been my own feeling. 

LOBD B. In the history of my race. 
Madam, there has been a great tra- 
dition of faithfulness between hus- 
bands and wives. For the hardness 
of our hearts, we are told, Moses 
permitted us to give a writing of 
divorcement. But we have seldom 
acted on it. In my youth I became 
a Christian; I married a Cluristian. 
But that was no reason for me to 
desert the nobler traditions of my 
race— for they are in the blood and 
in the heart. When my wife died 
I had no thought to marry again; 
and when I came upon that tender 
wish, still I had no thought for it; 
my mind would not change. Cir- 
cumstances that have happened 
since have sealed irrevocably my 
resolution— never to marry again. 

QXJEEN. Oh, I think that is so wise, 
so ri^t, so noble of youl 
(The old Statesman rises, pauses, 
appears to hesitate, then in a voice 
charged with emotion says) 

LORD B. Madam, will you permit me 
to kiss your hand! 

(The hand graciously given, and 
the kiss fervently implanted, he 
falls back once more to a respectful 
distance. But the emotional excite- 
ment of the interview has told upon 
him, and it is in a wavering voice 
of weariness that he now speaks.) 

LORD B. You have been very for- 
bearing with me, Madam, not to 
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indicate that I have outstayed 
either my welcome or your powers 
of endurance. Yet so much conver- 
sation must necessarily have tired 
you. May I then crave permission. 
Madam, to withdraw? For, to speak 
truly, I do need some rest. 

QUEEN. Yes, my dear friend, go and 
rest yourself! But before you go, 
will you not wait, and take a glass 
of wine with me? {He hows and 
she rings) And there is just one 
other tiling I wish to say before 
we part. 

LORD B. Speak, Madam, for thy 
servant heareth. 

(The other servant is now also 
standing to attention, awaiting 
orders.) 

QUEEN. Bring some wine. (The at- 
tendant goes) That Order of the 
Garter which I had intended to 
confer upon the Sultan— have you, 
as Prime Minister, any objection if 
I bestow it nearer home, on one 
to whom personally— I cannot say 
more- on yourself, I mean. 

(Af that pronouncement, of the 
Royal favour the Minister stands, 
exhausted of energy, in an attitude 
of drooping humility. The eloquent 
silence is broken presently by the 
QUEEN.) 

QUEEN. Dear Lord Beaconsfield, I 
want your answer. 

LORD B. Oh, Madam! What ade- 
quate answer can tliese poor lips 
make to so magnificent an o£Fer? 
Yet answer I must. We have spoken 
together briefly today of our poli- 
cies in the Near East. Madam, let 
me come to you again when I have 
saved Constantinople, and secured 
once more upon a firm basis the 
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peace of Europe. Then ask me 
again whether I have any objection, 
and I will own— “I have none!” 
(Re-enters attendant. He deposits 
a tray with decanter and glasses, 
and retires again.) 

QUEEN. Very well, Lord Beacons, 
field. And if you do not remind me, 
I shall remind you. (She points to 
the tray.) Pray, help yourself! (lie 
takes up the decanter.) 

LORD B. I serve you, Madam? 

QUEEN. Thank you. 

(He fils the two glasses; pre.scnts 
hers to the QimEN, and takes up 
his own.) 

LORD B, May I propose for myself- 
a toast. Madam? 

(the queen sees what is coming, 
and hows graciously.) 

LORD B. The Queen! God bless her! 
(He drains the glass, then breaks 
it against the pole of the tent, and 
throws away the stem.) An old 
custom, Madam, observed by loyal 
defenders of the House of Stuart, 
so that no lesser health might ever 
be drunk from the same glass. To 
my old hand came a sudden access 
of youthful enthusiasm— an ardour 
which I could not restrain. Your 
pardon, Madam! 

queen (very gently). Go and lie 
down. Lord Beaconsfield; you need 
rest. 

LOBO B. Adieu, Madam. 

queen. Draw your curtains, and 
sleep well! 

(For a moment he stands gazing at 
her with a look of deep emotion: 
he tries to speak. Ordinary word.s 
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sfcm to fail; ho falters mto poetry.) 
‘When pain and anguish wring the 
brow, 

A ministering Angel, thou!” 

(It has been beaut i fully said, they 
both feci. Siler)t and slow, with 
head rcocrentialhj bowed, he backs 
from the Presence, the queen sits 
and looks after the retreating figure, 
then at the broken fragments of 
glass. She takes up the hand-bell 
and rings. The attendant enters.) 

QUEEN. Pick up that broken glass. 


(The ATTENDANT collccts it Oil the 
hand-tiay which ho carries) Bring 
it to me! . . . Leave it! (The at- 
TEND.\NT deposits the tray before 
her, and goes. Gently the queen 
handles the broken pieces. Then 
in a voice of tearful emotion she 
.speaks) Such devotion! Most ex- 
traordinary! Oh! Alberti Albert! 
(And in the sixteenth year of her 
widowhood and the fortieth of her 
reign, the Royal Lady bends her 
head over the fragments of broken 
glass, and weeps happy tears.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 11 

HAPPY AND GLORIOUS 
20th June 1897 


From the “great relief,” confirmed by the voice of the electorate two years 
later, the queen passes serenely on to the culminating triumph of her 
reign. The Diamond Jubilee provides material for a tableau rather than a 
play; and it is as a tableau that we have here presented to us this gather- 
ing together, at Buckingham Palace, of more than fifty of the Queen’s 
direct descendants, together with representatives of all the crowned heads 
of a Europe still at peace. 

The Triumphal Procession is over, and the large upper chamber be- 
comes filled with Royalty. Bonnets, costumes, uniforms mingle in a mov- 
ing clash of colours; Orders sparkle, sword-chains clink, spurs jingle. Their 
owners step delicately, bowing their way from group to group; and— some 
now encountering for the first time— high form and ceremony are still the 
rule. But here and there Members of the Royal Family, meeting each 
other, exchange remarks of a familiar character, though sometimes in a 
foreign accent. And as all (except an Official or two) who thus mix and 
converse are Royal Highne.sses—if nothing more— there is no need to 
trouble about names. Nobody today, except the queen herself (and 
perhaps the Heir- Apparent) is individually important. So, not as individ- 
uals but in the group, we listen to their royal highnesses chatting among 
themselves over the events of the day, filling up time till the Chief Char- 
acter makes her appearance. 
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hoval highnesses. Well! So that’s 
over! . . . How beautifully every- 
thing went! . . . Excellently! . . . 
Very well indeed! . . . Nothing 
could have been better! ... I 
hope Mamina enjoyed it as much 
ns we did. . . . Oh, I’m sure she 
did. . , . What crowds! What 
cheering! And what perfect ordeil 
. . . Yes, the English are a won- 
derful people. . . . Have you seen 
Mamma, since she got back? . . . 
Yes, I have just been with her. 
, . . How has she borne it? . . . 
Oh, she’s all right. She will be up 
in a minute. They are getting her 
into her chair. 

AN iMPEHiAi, HTGiiNESS. My dear 
Uncle Bertie, congratulations! What 
a glorious landmark in the annals 
of your great Nation! 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS. ThaiJc yOU. 
Yes, very satisfactory, I think. I am 
so glad that you were able to be 
present. 

AN IMPERIAL HIGHNESS. Achl I 
would not have missed it for any- 
thing! 

ms ROYAL HIGHNESS (fo an offi- 
cial). Sir Arthur, will you please 
to give orders for the window to 
be ready? (sir Arthur hows, and 
goes to give the order. Presently 
two Footmen enter, and undo the 
bolts of the centre window. A Court 
Official enters, comes to His Rotjal 
Highness, hows, and makes a com- 
munication.) 

ms ROYAL IHGHNESS (tO HIS IM- 
PERIAL highness). Excuse me for 
one moment. 

SIR ARTHUR (to the Footmen). Do 
not go; remain. 
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(They stand to attention on either 
side of the window. And now, fiom 
the corridor outside, comes an ap- 
proaching sound— a mingling of 
voices, foot-steps, and a low rolling 
of wheels; and the ql-een enters, 
seated in her tcheeled chair, accom- 
panied by her two Sons. The as- 
sembled Family and the Royal 
Guests, with the formulitif befitting 
0 great occasion, bow low upon her 
entrance. The word “Congratula- 
tions" emerges from the general 
hum of coices. Then expressions of 
affection take the place of cere- 
mony.) 

A ROYAL PRINCESS. Mamma, dear, 
how are you? 

THE QUEEN. Very tired, my dear; 
but oh, SO happy! ... To think 
now that it is all over! ... So 
glad that I had the strength for it! 

PRINCESS. And the courage. Mam- 
ma, dear! 

another PRINCESS. You were quite 
wonderful. Mamma! 

THE QUEEN. Yes, SO tile Doctor tells 
me. He has just felt my pulse and 
taken my temperature. .And he says 
that he could not have believed it 
possible. Oh, I’m— I’m so thankfull 

ms ROYAL fflGHNESS. So is every- 
body. And now. Mamma, I think 
you had better take a glass of wine. 
It will do you good. 

THE QUEEN. Thank you. 

ms ROYAL HIGHNESS. And may we 
also drink to your good health, 
Mamma? 

the queen. Certainly; why, y&s. 
certainly! Ple.nse, all of you! 
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(In the background Attendants 
have already begun serving wine 
into glasies. A glass is brought to 

THE QUEEN.) 

THE QUEEN. What is it? 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS. Champagne, 
Mamma. 

THE QUEEN, No, no; I will have 
sherry. (So sherry is brought) How 
long has it taken? 

PRINCESS. Nearly three hours, 
Mamma. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, dear me! And it 
seems like yesterday and tomorrow 
—almost! . , . Three hours! 

HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS. YouT Imperial 
and Royal Highnesses, I have great 
pleasure in asking you to drink to 
the health of Her Majesty, the 
Queen. May she continue long, in 
health and prosperity, to enjoy the 
love of her Children and her 
people. 

{The health is drunk with decorous 
enthusiasm, the queen sits bowing 
her acknowledgments to all the as- 
sembled Family, with tears and 
smiles.) 

the queen. Thank you! Oh, thank 
you! 

PRINCESS. Won’t you go and rest 
now. Mamma? 

THE QUEEN. Not yet. , . , That 
cheering that I hear means that 
my dear people are expecting to 
see me again. I must try not to dis- 
appoint them. 

PRINCESS. It would he nice if you 
<-nnld. Mamma. You think vou can? 


THE QUEEN. Yes, but I Can’t get up. 
I must go as I am. Have the win- 
dows opened. 

(The windows are opened by the 
Footmen; the cheering swells.) 

THE QUEEN. Yes, but Over the balus- 
trade, they will not be able to see 
me. I must be raised. Tell them to 
bring in the sliding dais, 

ms ROYAL HIGHNESS. It is already 
there in position. Mamma. 

THE QUEEN. Really! How thought- 
ful! (And so, when the window is 
opened, the sliding dais is let down 
from without into the window- 
frame. While this is being done 
with quiet efficiency by the well- 
trained Footmen, the queen con- 
tinues speaking) Then, now, will 
you, Bertie, and some of the others 
go out, and let them know that I 
am coming? Not too many, just a 
few. ( So six members of the Royal 
Family go out on to the balcony, 
and the cheering grows louder. 
THE queen, seeing that the dais is 
now in position, makes a gesture 
of command, and the chair, slowly 
propelled, mounts the ramp pre- 
pared for it, and passes into the 
balcony. Immediately the cheering 
becomes tremendous, and would go 
on witlwut abatement for much 
longer than exhausted old human 
nature can allow, the queen gives 
the signed for retirement; the chair 
is withdrawn, and backs into its 
former central position; and the 
Royal Family retire, bowing, from 
the public gaze. The dais is lifted, 
the window is closed again.) 

THE QUEEN. It’s Very gratifying, 
very, to find— after all these years— 
that they do appreciate all that I 
have tried to do for them— for their 
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good, and for this great Country 
of ours. We have been so near to- 
gether today— they and I: all my 
dear people of England, and Scot- 
land— and Ireland, and the dear 
Colonies, and India. From all round 
the world I have had messages. 
Such loyalty— such devotioni Most 
e.vtraordinaryl Tell Mr. Chamber- 
lain how very much I approve of 
all the arrangements he made for 
tlie proper representation of all 
parts of my Empire in the Proces- 
sion. Eveiything so perfectly in 
order. Most gratifying! . , . Well, 
I must go now and rest, or I shall 
not be able to take my place at 
dinner tonight, and that would 
never do! . . . So happy! ... As 
we were coming back— you were in 
front, Bertie, so perhaps you didn’t 
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see— it was just by Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, there was a great crowd there; 
and a lot of rough men— of course 
it ought not to have happened, but 
it didn’t matter— broke right 
through the lines of the police and 
troops guarding tlie route; and 
tliey ran alongside the carnage, 
.shouting and cheering me. And I 
heard them saj’: "Go it. Old Girl! 
You’ve done it well! You’ve done it 
well!’’ Of course, very unsuitable— 
the words; but so gratifj'ing! And 
oh, I hope it’s true! I hope it’s tniel 
. . . Hark! Tliey are still cheering. 

. . . Albert! Ah! if only you could 
have been here! 

(And, having said her say, the 
great, wonderful, little old Lady 
gives the signal to her Attendants, 
and is wheeled slowly away.) 
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SCENES 


ACT ONE 

ScEisTE I— An afternoon in June. 

ScEXE II— A night in August, six weeks later. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I— An early evening in August, two years later. 
Scene II— A morning in November, three months later. 

ACT THREE 

An afternoon in July, seven months later. 


The action of the play takes place in the living room of a house in 
Clansarno, a small village in a remote Welsh countr}'side. 

The time is the latter part of the last century, and covers a period of 
three years. 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE I 

The living room of a house in Glansarno, a small village in a remote 
Welsh countryside. A sunny afternoon in June, in the latter part of the 
last century. 

The house is old, and the ceiling slants away from the audience. Facing 
the audience, on the left, narrow stairs lead up to a landing and then on 
the left to a passage to the bedrooms; we can just see, facing, the door of 
one bedroom which is later to be Miss Mount’s. A door leads to iha 
kitchen; at the foot of the stairs, an alcove and a door lead to a little room 
which is later the study. In the back wall, to the right, the front door, 
with outside it a small stone porch faintly overgrown with ivy, and open- 
ing to the left on to a path; in the back wall, to the left, a large hay win- 
dow with a small sofa seat. In the right wall, downstage, the garden door, 
and above it a small side window; when the door is open we can jtnt sea 
a trollised porch with a creeper. Through the thickish curtains over the 
bay window we glimpse a jagged stone wall and the sky. 

The floor is 0 / stone flags, with one rug in front of the sofa. Faded 
sprigged wallpaper. 

The furniture is a curious fumble of old Welsh and Victorian pieces. 
A large serviceable flat-topped desk under the side window, a desk-chair 
in front of it; a table with a small chair, near the middle of the room; an 
armchair, between the desk and the tabic; a sofa, downstage, between 
the table and the foot of the stairs; in the back wall, near the kitchen door, 
an old Welsh dresser with plates and crockery; in the left wall, against 
the staircase, a settle; in the window recess, a small table. In the hack 
wall, to the right of the front door, a small grandfather’s clock. An oil 
lamp on the centra table, another on the desk. Another on the Ure.<isrr, 

The most distinctive feature of the room is the amount of books on the 
walls, of all sorts and sizes; some in open bookcases, others on newly buill 
shelves, in practically every available space. 

The kitchen door is open; there are books on the window scat. 

As the cintain rises, mh. john conoNwy jones and miss no.vBEijnv aie 
arranging the last hooks in their places; she is sitting on a tiny stool taking 
books out of a large packing case and fitting them on to nanow shelves 
between the garden door and the side window, flicking each one mi chani- 
cally with a tiny lace handkerchief. She is a gentlewoman in her thirties, 
with the sort of pinched prettiness that tends to look sharp before that 
age, especially when it makes sporadic attempts at coquetry; she wca's a 
hat. lie is a shabby Welshman of forty, bespectacled, gloomy and intense; 
a volcano, harmless even in full eruption. He is perched on top of a step- 
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ladder, arranging books on a high shelf between the front door and the 
bay window, dusting them vigorously before putting them in place. 


MH. JONES (singing). . . Pechu- 
clur wyf, y dua’n fyw— ‘O UfFem!’ 
yw fy nghri: Gostwng dy glust, 
a’am llefain clyw . . . So— so— so- 
la— so— so!” 

\nss BONBEBKY (seated on stool). 
Your voice has given me an agonis- 
ing headache. And if you must in- 
dulge in music, will you please not 
do it in Welsh? 

MB. JONES. I wasn’t indulgin’ in 
music, I was singin’ a hymn. (Put- 
ting the Ia,<tt book on the shelf and 
climbing down) And if a hjTun 
gives you a headache, there is noth- 
ing wrong with the hymn, there is 
something wrong with your head. 

Misss RONBEBRY. I Still don't see 
the necessity for it. 

MR. JONES (picking up the empty 
packing case and moving towards 
the kitchen) . I sing to cheer myself 
up. 

MISS BONBEBHY. What do the words 
mean? 

MB. JONES. “The wicked shall bum 
in hell." (Exits into kitchen.) 

(miss bonberry picks up packing 
case. iDWAL MORRIS comes in from 
garden, stops at door.) 

miss BONBERRY. Oh! ( IDWAL iS a 
thin, ragged boy of thirteen, very 
timid) Is the garden nice and 
ready? 

IDWAL. ’Sgwelwchi’n dda, d’wi’di 
torri’r bloda. 


MISS BONBERRY. Translation! 
(Crosses with box to chair in arch 
of bay window— then to left of 
centre table.) 

(mr. JONES returns, carries two 
piles of hooks.) 

IDWAL. Os ^velwchi’n dda, Mistar 
Jones, d’wi’di torri’r hloda, a mae’r 
domen yn hogla’n ofnadwy. 

(miss ronberby goes to him and 
takes flowers.) 

MR. JONES. He says he cufr the 
sweet peas and the mbbish heap 
is smelling terrible. 

MISS RONBERHY. Oh, dear. His 
father must put something on it. 
(Arranges flowers in vase.) 

RIB. JONES (going up ladder). 
That’s the English all over. Tlie 
devil is there, is he? Don’t take him 
away, put a bit of scent on him! 
Gofjm i dy dad i roi rwbeth amo 
am heddyw. 

IDWAL. Diolch, syr. (He runs into 
the garden again.) 

MISS BONBERRY. I hope lie wiU have 
the sense to give the message. 

MR. JONES (still on ladder). It is 
terrible, isn’t it, the people on 
these green fields and flowery hill- 
sides bein’ turned out of Heaven 
because they cannot answer Saint 
Peter when he asks them who tliey 
are in English? It is wicked, isn’t 
it, the Welsh children not bein 
born knowing English— isn’t it? 
Good heavens, God bless my soul, 
by Jove, this, that and the other! 
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mbs honberby. Anybody in Wales 
will tell you that tlie people in this 
part of the countryside are prac- 
tically barbarians, (sabah pugh 
comes out of the bedroom and 
down the stairs. She is a buxom 
peasant woman, with a strong 
Welsh accent) Not a single caller 
for fifteen miles, and even then . . . 

SABAH. Please, Miss— I made the 
bed lovely. And I dust . . . 

MBS BONBERBY. That will be all, 
deal'. The Colonel is bound to have 
his own manservant. 

SABAH. Then I better have another 
sit dorvn in my post oflBce. 

MB. JONES. What is the matter with 
your post office? 

SAB.ur. It has— (Opens door)— not 
had a letter for seven weeks. No- 
body but me can write, and no 
good me writin’, because nobody 
but me can read. If I get a tele- 
gram 1 put him in the window 
and I die straight off. (She goes, 
closes door.) 

jiriss BONBERBY. You See? I can’t 
think why a Colonel should elect 
to come and live in this place. 
There. ... I have never seen so 
many books! I do hope the curtains 
will not be too feminine. I chose 
them with such cai’e. 

ikm. JONES (darkly). VlTiy ai'e you 
taking so much trouble getting 
somebody else’s house ready for 
them? 

MISS BONBERBY (examines cush- 
ion) . You need not have helped me 
if you did not wish! (Crosses to 
settle for needle and thread) I am 
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frightened of the spinning-w'heel, 
too, and the china; his own furni- 
ture is so distinctive. The desk. And 
the wastepaper basket. ... So 
. . . so virile. 

MR. JONES (on ladder). Are you 
hoping that the Colonel will live 
up to his wastepaper basket? 

MSS RONBERRY. That is horrid. 

\m. JONES. And then you will have 
two on a string: him and the 
Squire . . . 

MISS RONBERRY. Mr. Jones! 

MR. JONES. And if I was a bit more 
of a masher, tliere would be three. 
Worldly things, that is your trouble. 
‘Tlcase, Mistar Jones, my life is as 
empty as a rotten nutshell, so get 
me a husband before it is too late, 
double quick!” 

(A knock at the front door; it opens 
and a liveried groom appears.) 

MISS RONBERRY. You insulting 
man . . . 

GROOM. The Squire. 

(The SQUIRE follows him. He is a 
handsome English country gentle- 
man in his forties, wearing knicker- 
bockers and gaiters; a hard drinker, 
bluff, kind, immensely vain; and, 
when the time comes, obtusely ob- 
stinate. The GROOM goes out again 
and shuts the door.) 

MISS RONBERRY (fluttering eagerly 
into a handshake). Squire. . . 

THE SQUIRE (with exitbcrant pa- 
tronage). Delicious lady, delicious 
surprise, and a merry edtemoon to 
ye, as our forebears put it. . . . 
How are you, Jones, making the 
most of your half-day? 
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MB. joxES {sullenly, making an un- 
certain effort to rise from the lad- 
der). Good afternoon, sir . . . 

THE squihe. Squat, dear fellow, 
squat . , . No ceremony with mel 
And whv, dear lady, were you not 
at the Travers-Ellis wedding? 

( JONES starts down the ladder.) 

MISS HONBEHRY. Naughty! I sat next 
to you at the breakfast. 

THE SQUIHE. By Jingo! So you did! 

MR. JONES. Excuse me . . . 

{He goes into study.) 

THE SQUIRE. Dcuced fine break- 
fast. . . . 

MISS BONBERRY. Wc had a talk 
about children. 

THE SQUIRE. Did WO? Well, the next 
wedding we’re at, there’ll be no 
chance of my forgettin’ you, eh? 

MISS HONDERRY. Why? 

THE SQUIRE. Becausc— you’ll be the 
stunning, blushing bride! 

MISS noNBEBRY. And who— will bo 
the—? 

THE SQUIRE. Now that’s what I 
want to know, because I’m going 
to give you away! 

MISS RONBEBRY. Oh! 

(mr. JONES returns from the study.) 

THE SQUIRE. Now who’s it goiug to 
be? 

MISS BONBERRY. Squire, you are too 
impatient! I am tmdng my time! 


THE SQUIRE. Too bad ... No sign 
of the new inhabitant? 

MISS noNBERRY. Any moment now, 
I think! Tlie pony and trap mot tlip 
London train at a quarter to twelve! 

THE SQUIRE. Hasn’t the fellow got 
his own private conveyance? 

MISS RONBEHHY. I think not. 

THE SQUIRE. I liope he’s all right. 

MISS BONBERRY. Hc WTote Very 
civilly to Mr. Jones about the 
house . . . 

THE SQUIRE. Oil, vcs. Not a club, 1 
remember, but the paper-not bad 
texture. Funny sort of chap, 
tliough, eh? 

MISS RONBERRY. Why? 

THE SQUIRE. All these books. 

{A timid knock at the front door, 
iDWAL enters, very fnghtened.) 

rowAL. Osgwelwchi’n dda, sjt, mae 
Mistar Tomos wedi ’ngyrru i yma 
ich gweld chi! 

THE SQUIRE. Yloiow, it’s as had as 
being abroad. . . . Been among 
it half my life, and never get used 
to it. 

MR. JONES. Tlie groom told him, sir, 
that you wanted to see him. 

THE SQUIRE. Oh, yes— Well, come 
here where I can see you, eh? 
(squire turns to him) Now, boy, 
how old are you— (To jones)— or 
whatever the Chinese is for it? 

MB. JONES. Just turned thirteen, sir. 
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the squire. Thirteen? Well, why 
aren't you working in the mine 
over ill the next valley? Don’t like 
to see young fellows wasting their 
time, /know. 

MU. JONES. He has got one lung 
funny. 

THE SQUIRE. Oh, I See. . . . Rough 
luck. Here, laddy, there’s a sixpence 
for you, and remember all work 
and no play makes Taffy a dull 
boy! 

IDWAL. Diolch yn faw, syr . . . 

THE SQUIRE. And tell your uncle I 
want Ranger shod . . . 

iDWAL. Diolch, syr . . . 

•ran sQumE. And a gate mended . . . 

IDWAL. Diolch yn faw, syr . . . 
(He mtis out.) , 

MISS RONBERRY. But he hasn’t un- 
derstood your orders! 

THE SQUIRE. Neither he has . . . 

MR. JONES. Ho thought the Squire 
was havin’ a chat. I will tell his 
uncle— 

IDWAL (offstage, calling shrillxj to 
his friends) . Tomos— Aneurin— 
dyma'r cerbyd— (jones looks out 
tetndoto)— dewch i wel’d— fe ddwe- 
dai wrth y Seweiar— brysiwchl 

MISS RONBERRY (risos) . That must 
be something . . . 

( IDWAL appears at the front door, 
panting with expectation.) 

IDWAL. Pliss, syr, dyma’r carbyd! 
(He darts hack, having the door 
open.) 


MISS RONBERRY (looks out Win- 
dow). He must mean the Colonel. 
How gratifying . . . 

(BESSIE WATTY Wanders shijli/ in. 
She is an extremely pretty, plump 
little girl of fourteen; it is a moment 
before one realises that her dc- 
mtirencss is too good to he true. 
She wears her hair over her shoul- 
ders, is dressed very plainly, in a 
slmbby sailor suit and hat, and 
carries brown-paper parrels. She i.s 
foUotced by mhs. w.ixrY', a middle- 
aged Cockney servant, dressed for 
iraceling, carrying a hamper in her 
arms. Her self-confidence is not .so 
ooenoltelming as the squire’s, but 
it is quite as complete, and as 
kindly.) 

THE SQUIRE. Capital . . . 

MRS. WATTY (fo the SQUIRE ), D’you 
speak English? 

THE SQUIRE (taken aback). I do. 

MRS. WATTY. Be a dear an' ’old thisi 
(She hands him the hamper and 
hurries out through the front door.) 

THE SQUIRE. Crikcy! A Colonel with 
an abigail! (Catching bessie’s owl- 
Itke expression and stopping short) 
Why don’t you say something? 

BESSIE. I never speak till I’m spoken 
to. 

THE SQUIRE. Oh . . . Well, who 
was that? 

BESSIE. My mimimy. (To miss ron* 
berry) I never had no daddy. 
(Her accent is not as natural as 
her mothers; she sometimes strains 
to he ladylike, especially at mo- 
ments like this. mrs. watty returns 
with two large parcels./ 
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MBS. wATTy. My Gawd— (Pause)— 
they’re heavy. (Puts them on 
table.) 

MISS HONBEHBY. What are they? 

MBS. WATTY. Books. 

(Takes hamper from squire.) 

THE SQumE. Is your employer with 
you, my good woman? 

MBS. WATTY. No, followed be’ind, 
most of the way. Ought to be ’ere 
by now, I’ll ’ave a see. . . . (Goes 
to door) ’Ere we are! Tally-ol 
Tliought we’d lost you! 

(A pause. MISS MOFFAT comes in 
from the road, wheeling a bicycle. 
She is about forty, a healthy Eng- 
lishwoman with an honest face, 
clear, beautiful eyes, a humorous 
mouth, a direct friendly manner, 
and unbounded vitality, which is 
revented from tiring the spectator 
y its capacity for sudden silence 
and for listening. Her most promi- 
nent characteristic is her complete 
unsentimentality. She wears a straw 
hat, collar and tie, and a dark un- 
exaggerated skirt; a satchel hangs 
from her shoulder.) 

MISS MOFFAT. I was hoping to pass 
you, but that last hill was too much 
for me. (Displaying the bicycle) 
Good afternoon. 

ALL. Good afternoon, 

MISS MOFFAT. There’s a smallish 
crowd already, so I thought I’d 
better bring Priscilla inside. Watty, 
can you find somewhere for her? 
(She gives the room a quick ap- 
praising look, peers out of the side 
window, and nods pleasantly to the 

SQinilE.) 


MISS MOFFAT. I think I’ll have a 
look at the garden first. (She goes 
out info the garden.) 

j^iBS. WATTY (wheeling bicycle 
gingerly towards the kitchen). That 
must be my kitchen in there, we’ll 
'ave to ’ang ’er with the bacon. (To 
Bessie) Come on, girl, give us a 
’and— don’t stand there gettin’ into 
mischief! 

BESSIE. I’m frightened of it. 

MBS. WATTY. It won’t bite you! 
Most it can do is catch fire, and I’ll 
’ave a drop o’ water readv for it. 
(Her voice fades away into the 
kitchen. ) 

BESSIE. Has anybody got a sweetie? 
MISS nONBEBBY. No. 

BESSIE. Oh. . . . 

(She trails after her mother into 
the kitchen, miss moffat returns 
very businesslike.) 

miss MOFFAT. It’s bigger than I ex- 
pected. . . . (Closes door) There! 
(Pirfs satchel on desk) Good after- 
noon! So this is my house. . . . 

THE sQuiBE (blustering). No, it 
isn’t! 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh? Isn’t this Pen- 
grath? The name of the building, I 
mean? 

MISS BONBEBBY. YeS, it is. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. That’s right, it was 
left me by my uncle, Dr. Moffat. 
I’m Miss Moffat. I take it you’re 
Miss Ronberry, who so kindly cor- 
responded with me? 


MRS, WATTY. Dunno, I’m sure. 
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the squire. But sure— those letters 
were written by a man? 

MISS MOFFAT. Well, if they were, I 
have been grossly deceiving myself 
for over forty years. Now this is 
jolly interesting. Why did it never 
occur to you that I might be a 
woman? 

the squire. Well— the paper wasn’t 
scented . . . 

miss bonberry. And such a bold 
hand . . . 

the squire. And that long piece 
about tlie lease being ninety-nine 
years, don’t you know . . . 

AHSS MOFFAT, Was there anything 
wrong with it? 

THE SQUIRE. No, there wasn’t, that's 
the point. 

mss MOFFAT. I see. 

MISS RONBERHY. And Surely you 
signed your name veiy oddly? 

MISS MOFFAT. My initials, L. C. 
Moffat? You see, I’ve never felt 
that Lily Christabel really suited 
me. 

MISS RONBERRY. And I thought— it 
meant Lieulenant-Colonell But 
there was a military title after it. 

MISS MOFFAT. M.A., Master of Arts. 

niE SQUIRE. Ai-ts? D’ye mean tlie 
degree my father bought me when 
I came down from the Varsity? 

MISS MOFFAT. The very same. Ex- 
cept that I was at Aberdeen, and 
had to work jolly hard for mine. 
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THE SQUIRE. A female M.A.? And 
how long’s that going to last? 

\nss MOFFAT. Quite a long time, I 
hope, considering we’ve been wait- 
ing for it for two thousand years. 

MB. JONES (who has been silent 
since she entered) . Are you saved? 

suss MOFFAT [starting, turning and 
taking him in for the first time). 
I beg your pardon? 

Am. jo.vEs. Are you Church or 
Chapel? 

MISS MOFFAT. I really don’t know 
. . . And now you know aU about 
me, what do you do? 

THE SQUIRE. I’m afraid I don’t do 
anything. [He extricates his hat 
angrily from the table.) 

MISS RONBERRY. Mr. Trevcrby owns 
the HaUI 

MISS MOFFAT. Really. I’ve nevei 
had much to do with the landed 
gentry. Interesting. 

THE SQUIRE. Au revoir, dear lady. 
’Day, Jones. [He goes frigidly out 
by the front door, jones closes 
door.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Well, nobody could 
say diat I’ve made a conque.st there. 

. . . What’s the matter with him? 
(MRS. WATTY comes in from 
Idtchen with tea tray.) 

MRS. WTATTY. I found the tea, 
ma'am, it looks all right. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Cood! 

MRS. WATTY. An’ the big luggage is 
cornin’ after . . . 
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MISS MOFFAT {at studij doof) . This 
isn’t a bad little room . . . 

MRS. WATTY. Where’s his lordship? 

MISS MOFFAT (goilig upstairs). 
Took ofFensc .and left. (She dis- 
appears down the passage.) 

MRS. M'.ATTY (looks at them both). 
Took offense? At ’er? 

^^ss noNBEHRY. I am afraid so. 

MRS. WATTY. I’m jig^evedl What 
d’yoti think of ’er, eh? Ain’t she a 
clinker? 

MISS ROMBEHRY. Slio is unustial, is 
.she not? 

MRS. WATTY. Shc’s a clinkcr, that’s 
what. Tonible strong-willed, o’ 
course, terrible. Get ’er into mis- 
chief, I keep tellin’ ’er. Would 
bring me ’ere. I said no, I said, not 
with my past, I said. 

MISS noNRERRY. Your past? 

MRS. WATTY. Before she took me 
up. But what with ’er, and now 
1 ve joined the Corpse, it’s all 
blotted out. 

MR. JONES. The Corpse? 

MRS. W'ATTY. The Militant Right- 
eous Corpse. Ran into ’em in the 
street I did, singin’ and prayin’ and 
collectin’, full blast; and I been 
a different woman since. Are you 
saved? 

MR. JONES. Yes, I am. 

MRS. WATTY. So’m I. Ain’t it lovely? 

MISS BONBEBBY. But what was— 
your past? 


MRS. WATTY (sorrowfidhj) . Light 
fingers. 

MI.S.S RO.XBERRY. Light fiiigcrs? You 
mean— stealing? 

MRS. WATTY. Everywhere I went. 
Terrible. Penuie.*:. slockin’s, 
brooches, spoons, tiddly, anUhlng. 
Every' time there was a do, e\crv- 
thiug went; and I always knew "it 
was me! (miss Mori.\T comes 
doionsiaiis) I was just tclhu' ’em 
about my trouble. 

xnss MOFFAT. Well, don’t tell them 
any more. Is your kitchen all right? 

»ms. WATTY. 1 ain’t seed no mice 
yet. (She goes into kitchen, takes 
hamper with her.) 

(Far away, softly, the sound of 
boys’ voices, singing an old country 
song, in harmony, in Welsh: “Yr 
Hufen Meltjn.”) 

MISS MOFFAT. I agree with the last 
tenant’s taste. . . . You have ar- 
ranged my things quite splendidly. 
Miss Ronberry. I do thank you— 
both of you. ... I like this house 
(As the music grows imperceptibly 
in the distance) . . . What’s that 
singing? 

MR. JONES. Boys coming home from 
the mine. 

MISS RONBERRY. They burst into 
song on the slightest provocation. 
You mustn’t take any notice . . . 

MISS MOFFAT, I like it . . . And 
those mountains. That grand wild 
countryside . . . The foreign-look- 
ing people . . . But business . . . 
I’ve heard about that mine. How 
far is it? 
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MB. JONES. It is the Glasynglo coal 
mine, six miles over the hills. 

MISS MOFFAT. Hm . . . 

MISS HONBERiiY. We’re hoping it 
will stay the only one, or our 
scenery will be ruined— such a 
pretty landscape . . , 

MISS MOFFAT. What is the large 
empty building next door? 

MR. JONES. Next door? The old 
bam belongin’ to the Gwalia Farm, 
before the farm was burnt 
down. . . . 

(Song fades out.) 

MISS MOFFAT. So it’s free? 

MB. JONES (perplexed). Free? 
Yes . . . 

MISS RONBERHY (Wses). I am over- 
staying my welcome. So veiy 
charming . . . 

MB. JONES. I also. All tlie volumes 
are dusted. . . . 

(Starts to go towards her.) 

MISS MOFFAT. I Want you two 
people. Veiy specially. First you. 
Miss Ronherry. I used to meet 
friends of yours at lectures in Lon- 
don. You live alone, you have just 
enough money, you’re not badly 
educated, and time lies heavy on 
your hands. 

MISS BONBEBRY. The Wingroves! 
How mean! I should never have 
thought . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Isn’t that so? 

MISS BONBEBRY. Not at all. When 
the right gentleman appears . . . 
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MISS MOFFAT. If you’rc a spinster 
well on in her thirties, he’s lost his 
way and isn’t coming. Why don’t 
you face the fact and enjoy your- 
self, the same as I do? 

\nss BONBEBRY. But wlicn did you 
give up hope? Oh, what a horrid 
eiqjression. . . , 

MISS MOFFAT. I can’t recall ever 
ha\'ing any hope. Visitors used to 
take a long look at my figure and 
say: ‘S/ic’s going to he the clever 
one.” 

MISS BONBEBRY. But a Woman’s only 
future is to many and— and fulfill 
the duties of . , , 

MISS MOFFAT. Skittles! I’d have 
made a shocking wife, anyway. 

XHSS BONBEBBY. But haven’t you 
ever— been in love? 

XUSS MOFFAT. No. 

MISS BONBEBRY. How Very odd. 

jflss MOFFAT. I’ve nex'er talked to 
a man for more than live minutes 
ivithout wanting to box his cars. 

MISS BONBEBBY. But how have you 
passed your time since . . . ? 

MISS MOFFAT. Since I had no hope? 
Very busily. In the East End, for 
years. 

MISS BONBEBBY. Social servicc? 

MISS MOFFAT. If YOU like; though 
there’s nothing verj' social about 
washing invalids with every un- 
mentionable ailment imder the sun, 

. . . I’ve read a lot, too. I’m afraid 
I’m what is known as an educated 
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woman. Which brings me to Mr. 
Jones; the Wingroves told me all 
about you, too. 

1,111. JONES. My conscience is as 
clear as the snow. 

MISS MOFFAT. I’m sure it is, but 
vou’re a disappointed man, aren’t 
you? 

MR. JONES (startled). How can I 
be disappointed when I am saved? 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh, but you can! 
You can’t really enjoy sitting all by 
yourself on a raft, on a sea, con- 
taining everybody you know. You’re 
disappointed because you’re be- 
tween two stools. 

MR. JONES. Between two stools? On 
1 raft? 

MISS MOFFAT. Exactly. Your father 
was a grocer with just enough 
money to send you to a grammar 
school, with the result that you 
are educated beyond your sphere, 
and yet fail to qualify for the up- 
per classes. You feel frustrated, and 
fall back on being saved. Am I 
right? 

MR. JONES. It is such a terrible thing 
you have said that I will have to 
think it over. 

MISS MOFFAT. Do. (Rtses) But in 
the meantime— (Pause)— would you 
two like to stop moping and be 
very useful to me? 

MISS BONBEBRTf. Useful? 

Hiss MOFFAT. Yes, tell me— within 
a radius of five miles, how many 
families axe there round here? 


\nss RONBERBY. Families? There’s 
the Squire, of course, and Mrs. 
Gwent-Price in the little Plas 
Lodge, quite a dear thing , . . 

MISS MOFFAT. I mean ordinary 
people. 

xnss RONBERBY. Tlie villagers? 

MISS MOFFAT. Yes. How many fam- 
ilies? 

MISS noNBEHBY. I really haven’t the 
faint . . . 

MB. JONES. There are about twenty 
families in the village and fifteen 
in the farms aronnd 

MISS MOFFAT. Many children? 

MB. JONES. ^Vhat age? 

MISS MOFFAT. Up to Sixteen or sev- 
enteen. 

MR. JONES. Round here they are 
only children till they are twelve. 
Then tliey are sent away over the 
hills to the mine, and in one week 
they are old men. 

MISS MOFFAT. I see. How many can 
read or write? 

MR. JONES. Next to none. 

MISS RONBERRY. Why do vou ask? 

MISS MOFFAT. Becauso I am going 
to start a school for them. 

MISS BONBEBRY (coldhj) . Start a 
school for them? What for? 

MISS MOFFAT. What for? See these 
books? Hundreds of ’em, and some- 
thing wonderful to read in every 
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single one. These nippers are to 
be cut o£E fiom all that, for ever, 
.ire they? Why? Because they hap- 
pen to be bom penniless in an un- 
civilised countryside, coining gold 
down there in that stinking dun- 
geon for some beef-headed old 
miser! 

MR. JONES {roused). That’s 
right. . . . 

>nss MOFFAT. The printed page, 
what is it? One of the miracles of 
all time, that’s what! And yet 
when these poor babies set eyes 
on it, they might just as well have 
been struck by the miracle of sud- 
den blindness; and that, to my 
mind, is plain infamous! 

MR. JONES. My goodness. Miss, 
that’s right. . . . 

MISS RONBEHRY. The Ordinary chil- 
dren, you mean? 

MISS MOFFAT. Yes, my dear, the 
ordinary children that came into 
the world by the same process ex- 
actly as you and I. When I heard 
that this part of the world was a 
disgrace to a Christian country, I 
knew this house was a godsend. I 
am going to start a school, im- 
mediately, next door in the bam, 
and you are going to help me! 

MISS RONBEHRY. I? 

Miss MOFFAT. Yes, you! You’re go- 
ing to fling away your parasol and 
yom- kid gloves, and you’re going 
to stain those tapering fingers ivith 
a little honest toil! 

MISS RONBEHRY. I Couldn’t teach 
those children, I couldn’t! They— 
they smell! 
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MISS MOFFAT, If we’d never been 
taught to wash, so would we; we’ll 
put ’em under the pump. . . . Mr. 
Jones— d’ye know what I’m going 
to do with that obstinate old head 
of yours? 

MR. JONES. My head? 

MKS MOFFAT. I’m going to crack it 
open witli a skewer. And I’m going 
to excavate all those chunks of 
grammar-school knowledge, give 
’em a quick dust, and put ’em to 
some use at last. 

MB. JONES. I am a solicitor’s clerk 
in Gwaenygam and I earn thirty- 
three shillings per week. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. I’ll give you thirty- 
four— and your lunch. 

xnss RONBEHRY. I have an enormous 
house to run, and the flowers to 

do. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Shut it im except 
one room, and leave the flowers to 
die a natural death— in their own 
beds. I’ve been left a little money 
and I know exactly what I am go- 
ing to do with it. . . . 

i.m. JONES. But those children are 
in die mine— earning money. How 
can they . . . ? 

MISS MOFFAT. I’ll pay their paients 
the few miserable pennies they get 
out of it . . , And when I’ve fin- 
ished with you, you won’t have 
time to think about snapping up a 
husband, and you won’t have time 
to be so pleased that you’re saved! 
Well? 

MR. JONES. I do not care if you 
are not chapel, I am with vou. 
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MISS MOFFAT. GoodI I have all the 
details w’orked out. I’ll e.xplain 
rougldy. . . . Come along— my dears, 
gatlier round, children— gather 
round. (She takes the dazed miss 
ronbebuy by the arm, seats her 
beside her on the sofa, and beck- 
ons MB JONES to sit on her other 
side) Of course, we must go .slowly 
at first, but if we put our backs into 
it . . . Here we are, three stolid 
middle-aged folk, settled in our 
little groove and crammed with 
benefits; and there are those bab- 
bies scarcely out of the shell, that 
have no idea they are even breath- 
ing the air. . . . Only God can 
know how their life will end, but 


He will give us the chance to direct 
tliem a little of the way. . . . 

MR. JONES (intoning, seized with 
religious fervor) . We have the 
blessed opportunity to raise up the 
children from the bowels of the 
earth where the devil hath im- 
prisoned them in the powers of 
darkness, and bring them to the 
light of knowledge— 

MRS. WATTY ( Coining in fwm the 
kitchen). Here’s die tea! 

MISS MOFFAT. Each of us can take 
several classes, not only for the chil- 
dren, but their fathers and their 
mothers, and tlie older people too. 
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SCENE II 


A night in August, six weeks later. The window curtains are closed and 
the lamps lU. The armchair has been pushed away from table, and two 
small benches face the audience. Red geraniums in pots across the window 
sills. Miss Moffat’s straw hat is slung over the knob of the settle at the 
foot of the stairs, The big desk, the sofa and the .settle are littered with 
books, exercise books and sheets of paper. Apart from these details the 
room is unchanged. 

Sitting on the bench are five black-faced miners, between twelve and 
sixteen years of age, wearing caps, mufflers, boots and corduroys em- 
bedded in coal; they look as if they had been commanded to wait. They 
all look alike under their black; the ringleader is morgan evans, fifteen, 
quick and impudent; his second is bobbart hobbatch, a big, slow boy, 
a year or two older; the others are glyn thomas, will hughes and john 
GIVEN. They all hum at rise. 

MRS. WATTY comes downstairs, carrying a basket of washing. 


MRS. WATTY. You ’ere again? (On 
stairs, stops halfway down.) 

robbabt. Be mai’n ddeud? 

MRS. WATTY. I said, you ’ere again? 


MORGAN. No, Miss. 

MBS. WATTY. What d’ye mean, no, 
Miss? 

MORGAN. We issn’t ’ere again, Miss, 
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T.ntli. WATTY. What are you, then? 

MORGAN. We issn’t the same lot ass 
this moriiin’, Miss. 

MBS. WATTY. Ain’t you? 

MORGAN. Miss Romiy-berry tell us 
to wait, Miss. 

MBS. WATTY. Ma’am! (Goes to 
kitchen door.) 

MISS MOFFAT (in the bedroom). 
Yes? 

MBS. WATTY. Five more nigger boys 
for you! (She goes into the kitchen. 
MORGAN takes a bottle -from his 
pocket and swigs at it. One of the 
others holds out his hand, takes 
the bottle, gulps, and gives it back, 
while another begins to hum, ab- 
sent^indedly, a snatch of the 
same song as before. The rest take 
up the harmony and sing it to the 
end. MR. JONES comes in.) 

MORGAN. Sh! Good evenin’, sir. 

MB. JONES, Good evening. (Tips 
hat.) 

MORGAN. I seed you and tlie lady 
teacher be’ind the door! (A laugh 
from him and the others.) 

MR. JONES. You wait till you see 
Miss MofiFat. She will give you 
what for. 

MORGAN (shaking finger at boys). 
You wait till you see Miss Mofiat. 
She will give you what for! (mh. 
JONES goes into the kitchen, hob- 
BART repeats; “You wait till tjou 
see Miss Moffat, she will give. you 
wihat for!”) Shhl 

(miss MOFFAT comes downstairs 
from the bedroom.) 
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MISS MOFFAT. I told you, the shape 
of the bedroom doesn’t allow for a 
door into the bam— Oh, she isn’t 
here. . . . Sorry to keep 5100 wait- 
ing, boys, but I have to go across 
to Mr. Rees, the carpenter, and 
then I’ll be able to talk to yon. 
In the meantime, will you go to 
the pump in the garden shed, and 
wash your hands? Through there. 
You’ll find a lantern. Did you un- 
derstand all that? 

MORGAN. Yes, Miss. 

THE OTHERS. Thank you. Miss. 

MISS MOFFAT. Good. (Starts to go.) 

MORGAN. Please, Miss, can I have 
a kiss? 

MISS MOFFAT (returns). What did 
you say? 

MORGAN. Please, Miss, can I have 
a kiss? 

MISS MOFFAT. Of couise you can. 
(Puts her foot on bench— takes him 
by the neck and bends him over 
her knee and spanks him with the 
plans she carries) Gan I oblige 
anyboefy else? (She goes out by the 
front door. The others follow her 
with their eyes, aghast, in silence.) 

ROBBART. Please, Miss, can I ’ave a 
smack bottom? 

(An uproar of mirth, and a quick 
tangle of Welsh.) 

WILL. Na-beth of Naw-stee. 

MORGAN. Gytbral uffara . . . 

CLYN. Be hari hi— hi a’i molchl . . . 

JOHN. Pwy sisho molchi . . . 
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WILL. Welso ti’rioed wraig fel ene— 

MORGAN. Mae’n Iwcus na ddam mi 
mo ’i thrawo hi ]awr a’i Uadd hi . . . 

noBBART. N awn— ( Rises ) — i drio 
molchi— dewch hogia— (All rise— 
start off) mae’n well nag eistedd 
yma— dewch . . . 

GLYN. Dynna giisan yti Morgan 
Bach. 

noBBAHT. Cymmer yna y corgu fol. 

JOHN. Dyima ateb— i— ti. 

WILL. Jobin da y diawl. 

MORGAN. Cai da geg. 

(They lumber into the garden, 
close door. wn. jones’ head appears 
timidly from the kitchen. He sees 
they are gone, gives a sigh of re- 
lief, and comes into the room, car- 
rying books. BESSIE comes in from 
the front door, dejected and sulky. 
She 'is munching a sweet; her hair is 
in curls, and one curl is turned 
around one finger, which she holds 
stiffly in the air. She lays her hat 
on the sofa, then decides Mn. 
Jones’s company is better than 
none.) 

BESSIE. Would you like a sweetie? 

MR. JONES. No, thank you, my 
little dear. Have you had another 
walk? 

BESSIE. Yes, Mr. Jones. All by my- 
self. 

MR. JONES. Did you see anybody? 

BESSIE. Only a lady and a gentle- 
man in the lane— and mother told 
me never to look. ... I do miss 


the shops. London’s full o’ them, 
you know. 

MB. JONES. Full of fancy lubbish, 
you mean. 

BESSIE. I’d like to be always shop- 
ping, I would. Sundays and all. . . . 

MRS. WATTY. Bessiel 

BESSIE (slyly). Mr. Jones, is it tme 
the school idea isn’t going on that 
well? 

MR. JONES. Who told you that? 

BESSIE. Miss Ronberry was sayin’ 
something to my mum. Oh, I wasn’t 
listenin’! . . . Besides, we’ve been 
here six weeks, and nothin’s started 
yet. 

MB. JONES. Everything is splendid. 

BESSIE (disappointed). Oh, I’m 
glad. Miss Moffat’s been crael to 
me, but I don’t bear no grudge. 

MR. JONES. Cruel to you? 

BESSIE. She hides my sweets. She’s 
a liar too. 

MR. JONES. A liar? 

BESSIE. Told me they’re bad for 
me. And it says on the bag they’re 
nourishin’. . . . And the idea of 
leamin’ school with those children, 
ooh . . . 

MR. JONES. Why are you holding 
your hair like that? 

BESSIE. These are my curls. D’you 
think it’s nice? 

MR. JONES. It is nice, but it is 
wrong. 
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„iBS. WATTY {calling shrilly, in the 
hitfhcn). Bess-iel 

BESSIE. I’ve been curlin' each one 
round me finger and holdin’ it 
tight till it was all right. My 
finger’s achin’ something terrible. 
{She goes into the kitchen. A knock 
at the front door.) 

MR. JONES. Dewch ifewn. 

(iDWAL appears, drawing a small 
wooden crate on tiny wheels which 
he pushes in front of the sofa, miss 
HONBERBY comes in from the 
study. ) 

iDWAL, Cloch yr ysgol, Mistar 
Jones. 

MR. JONES. Diolch, ymaehgeni. 
{Pause) Nosdawch. 

rowAL. Nosdawch, Mistar Jones. 
{He leaves through the front door.) 

MISS RONBEHEY. It says here that 
eight sevens are fifty-six. Then it 
says that seven eights are fifty-six— 
I can’t see that at aU. (ivnss mof- 
FAT returns) Well? 

MISS MOFFAT. No gOod. 

MISS RONBEHRY. Oh, dear. 

MISS MOFFAT. Mr. Rees says he’s 
had a strict order not to discuss 
lining the roof till the lease of the 
barn is signed. 

MR. JONES. Who gave the order? 

Miss MOFFAT. That’s what I want 
to know. 

MISS BONBEBRY. And when will the 
Icn.se be .siened? 
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MISS MOFFAT. Nevcr, it seems to 
me. Did you call at the solicitor’s? 

MR. JONES. They have located Sir 
Herbert Vezey, but he is now 
doubtful about letting the bam and 
wall give his decision by post. 

MISS .MOFFAT. But why? He’d al- 
ready said it was no use to him. 
And my references were impec- 
cable. , . . Why? 

MISS BONBEBRY. You look tired. 

xnss MOFFAT. It’s been a bit of a 
day. A letter from the mine to say 
no child can be released above- 
ground— that’s all blethers, but still 
... A request from the public 
house not to start a school in case 
it interferes with beer-swilling and 
games of chance. A message from 
the chapel people to the effect that 
I am a foreign adventuress with 
cloven feet; a bit of a day. 

(MRS. WATTY comes in from the 
kitchen with a cup of tea. ) 

ikiBS. WATTY. Drop o’ tea, ma’am, I 
expect you’ve 'ad a bit of a day. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Who was that at 
the back, anything important? 

MRS. w’ATTY. Only the person that 
does for that Mrs. Gwent-Price. 
Would you not 'ave your school op- 

E 'te her lady because of her 
_ ’s ’eadaches. 

MISS MOFFAT (angrily). What did 
you say? 

MBS. WATTY. 1 pulverized ’er. I 
said it would be a shame, I said, if 
there was such a shindy over the 
way that the village couldn’t hear 
Mrs. Doiible-Barrel livin’ her ’us- 
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band what for, I said. The person 
didn’t know where to put 'erself. 
(She goes hack into the kitchen.) 

MR. JONES. That has not helped the 
peace in the community, neither. 

Aiis.s MOFF.vT. I know, but she does 
make a tip-top cup of tea. . . . 
(Seeing the crate, wearily) What’s 
that? 

MR. JONES. It is the bell, for the 
school. 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh, is it? 

MISS noNBERUY (rising): The bell? 
Do let us have a peep . . , 

MR. JONES. It was on Llantalon 
Monastery before it burnt 
down. . . . 

MBS MOFFAT ( Opens crate). Look, 
it’s got the rope, and everything. 
. . . Well, it’s good to see it, any- 
way. 

MISS BONBEKRY. The mason finished 
the little tower for it yesterday. Do 
let us tell those boys to put it upl 
ItTl bring us lucki 

MBS MOFFAT. If it keeps them out 
of mischief till I’m ready . . . 

MBS HONBEHHY. Mr. Jones, do go 
and tell IhemI 

(j0NF,s gives her a doubtful look 
and goes towards the garden. As 
he opens the door, john owen 
shouts; “Mai, Mr. Jones, yn 
dywed.” Ml the boys laugh.) 

MISS MOFFAT, PooT Jonesy, he’s ter- 
rified of ’em. 

MBS RONBEBRY. So am I. They’re so 
big. And so black. . . . 


(sAR.\H runs in, excited, leaving 
the door open behind her.) 

SARAH. A letter from the gentleman 
that own the barn, I had a good 
look at the seall 

MISS MOFFAT. At last . . . 

Anss BONBEKRY. What does it say? 

MISS MOFFAT. Sir Herbert still can- 
not give a definite decision until 
the seventeenth. Another week 
wasted. This is infuriating. 

MISS RONBERRY. Does it mean he 
may not let you have it? 

SARAH. Oh. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. He must— it would 
ruin eveiything. . , . 

MISS RONBERRY. Sarah— isn’t there 
another empty building anywhere 
round here? 

SARAH. There is the pigsties on the 
Maes Road, but they issn’t big 
enough. (She goes.) 

MISS RONBERRY. Oh, dearl Can’t we 
start afresh somewhere else? 

MISS MOFFAT. Tvc Spent too much 
on preparations here— besides, I felt 
so right here from the start. . . . 
I cant leave now . . . I’m a Chris- 
tian woman, but I could smack Sir 
Herbert’s face tiU my arm dropped 
off. 

(The front door is opened uncere- 
moniously and the squire strides 
in; he is in fuU evening dress.) 

THE SQUIRE. Jolly good evenin’^ 
teacher. Remember mo? 
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mbs MOFFAT. Would you mind go- 
ing outside, knocking, and waiting 
quite a long time before I say 
“Come in”? 

the SQUIBB. Jolly good! Parlor 
games, what? 

ADSS noNBEHBY. But, Miss Moffat, 
it’s the Squire! Squire, you must 
forget you ever saw me in this dress 
... So ashamed ... I shan’t be 
a moment . . . {She runs upstairs 
into the bedroom.) 

THE SQutHE. Rat tat tat, one tw'o 
three four come in, one two three 
four, forward march! My dear 
madam, you're not in class now! 
(A knock at the garden door) 
Come in! 

(bobbart and Morgan enter from 
garden. Morgan has lantern . ) 

BOBBART. Please, Miss, for the bell. 

THE SQUIRE. Evening, boys! (Enter 
jokes) Evening, Jones. I nm ap- 
palled to observe, my boys, that 
you are still soiling your fingers in 
that disgusting coal mine! 

MR. JONES. Excuse me, please. . . . 
(lie goes into the study.) 

THE SQUIRE. What’s that you’ve got 
there? 

ROBBAHT. Bell, syr, for the school. 

THE SQUIRE. Up with it, boys, up 
with it! (noBBART lips the crate 
and carries it out of the garden, 
door, which Morgan has opened 
for him. Morgan follows him, shut- 
ting the door) Ding dong bell- 
teacher’s in the welll . . . Now. 
ray dear madam— 
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MISS MOFFAT. I’m rather irritable 
this evening, so unless tliere’s a 
reason lor your visit . . . 

THE SQUIRE. Oil, blit there is! Very 
important message. Word of mouth. 
From a gent that’s just been dining 
with me. Sir Herbert Vezey. 

MISS MOFFAT. Yes? Oh, do be 
quick! . . . 

THE SQUIRE. He Iws Tlcfinitely de- 
cided that he h.is no use for the 
bam— but he does not see it as a 
school, and under no circumstances 
will he let it .as such, so he must 
regretfully decline, et cetera. 

MSS MOFFAT (trying to hide het 
chagrin). He implied in his fiist 
letter that he would be willing to 
sell. 

THE SQUIRE. Then some bigwig 
must have made him change his 
mind, mustn’t he? 

MISS MOFFAT (.wddcnhj looking at 
him, incredulously). You? 

THE SQUIRE (rising, serious, taking 
the floor with a ceitain authority i. 

I have not called on you, madam, 
because I hav6 been eyeing your 
activities verj' closely from alar. 

. . . It is with dis— disapproval and 
— er— dis— 

MISS MOFFAT, It is umvise to em- 
bark on a speech w’itli the vocabu- 
lary of a child of five. 

THE SQUIRE (suddenly aggressive), 

I am not going to have any of this 
damned hanky-panky in my village! 

MISS MOFFAT. Your village! 
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THE SQUIRE. Mij village! I am no 
braggart, but I’d have you know 
that everj'thing you can see from 
that window— and you haven’t got 
a bad view— Z own! Now, my dear 
madam . . . 

MISS MOFFAT (in an outburst). And 
stop calling me your desu- madam. 
I’m not married, I’m not French, 
and you haven’t the slightest affec- 
tion for me! 

THE SQUIRE. Oil. . . . First of all. 
I’m not one to hit a woman below 
the belt. If you know what I mean. 
A.lwa}’s be fair— to the fair sex. 
... All my life I’ve done my level 
best for the villagers. They call me 
Squire, y’know, term of affection, 
jolly touching. ... I mean, a 
hamper eveiy Christmas, the whole 
shoot, and a whopping tankard of 
beer on my birthday, and on my 
twenty-flrster they all got a mug 

MISS MOFFAT. Go on. 

THE SQUIRE. They jabber away in 
that funny lingo, but bless their 
hearts, it’s a free country! But put- 
tin’ ’em up to read English, and 
pothooks, and givin’ ’em ideas . . . 
If there were more people like you, 
yToiow, England’d be a jolly dan- 
gerous place to live in! What d’ye 
want to do, turn ’em into gentle- 
men? What’s the idea? 

MISS MOFFAT. I am beginning to 
wonder myself. 

THE SQUIRE. Anyway, this buyin’ 
’em out of the mine is a lot of 
gammon. I own a half share in it. 

MISS MOFFAT. That explains a good 
deal. 


THE SQumE. Why don’t you take 
up croquet? Keep you out of mis- 
chief. (miss ronberry comes out 
of the bedroom) Well, dear lady, 
anything I can do to make your 
stay here a happier one . . . 

Miss MOFFAT. Thank you. 

THE SQUIRE. I must be getting back. 
If I know Sir Herbert, my best old 
port will be no more . . . 

miss MOFFAT. Wait a minute. 

THE squire. Yes? 

MISS MOFFAT. I know I shall be 
sticking a pin into a whale, but 
here are just two words about your- 
self. You are the Squffe Bountiful, 
are you? Adored by his contented 
subjects, intelligent and benignly 
understanding, are you? I should 
just like to point out tliat there is a 
considerable amount of diit, igno- 
rance, misery and discontent 
abroad in this world, and that a 
good deal of it is due to people 
like you, because you are a stupid, 
conceited, greedy, good-for-noth- 
ing, addle-headed nincompoop, and 
you can go to blue blazes. Good 
ni^tl (She turns away. A frozen 
pause.) 

THE SQUIRE. I perceive that you 
have been drinking. (He goes.) 
(miss ronberry comes down- 
stairs.) 

MISS MOFFAT. That was undigni- 
fied, but I feel better for it. (She 
sits on the bench, intensely de- 
pressed. ) 

MISS rcnberry. I am glad, because 
it was plain-spoken, wasn’t it? Has 
he been nasty? So imlike the 
Squire . . . 
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MISS MOFFAT. He was kindness it- 
self. He advised me to go and live 
in a hole in the ground with my 
knitting. He has persuaded the 
oivner not to sell. 

MISS BONBEKRy. Oh, dear ... of 
course ... I always think men 
know best, don’t you? 

MISS MOFFAT. YeS. 

MISS noNBEimy. I’m wearing my 
mousseline de sole, and he never 
even noticed. . . . What will you 
do? 

MISS MOFFAT. Sell the house; take 
this brain child of a ridiculous spin- 
ster, and smother it. Have you got 
a handkerchief? 

MISS HONBEBBY. Yes, Miss Moffat. 
Why? 

MISS MOFFAT. I Want to blow my 
nose. (She holds her hand out; 
MISS HONBEBBY hands her the hand- 
kerchief. She blows her nose, and 
returns the handkerchief.) 

MISS HONBEBBY. You Ought to have 
had a cry. I love a cry when I’m 
depressed. Such an advantage over 
the gentlemen, I always th^. 

MISS MOFFAT (opening the study 
door). Mr. Jones . . . 

JONES (of stage). Yes . . . 

MBS MOFFAT. Will you Write let- 
ters to the tradespeople and the 
mine? We are giving up the school 

JONES (of stage). Oh! 

MBS MOFFAT. I supposc we’d bet- 
ter start putting some order into 
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tin's chaos, and get the business 
over . . . What are these filthy 
exercise books doing among my 
papers . . . ? 

MISS noNBERHY. Those hooligans 
just now. They said Mr. Jones had 
picked them out because they 
could write English and would I 
mind my own some-dreadful-word 
business. 

MISS MOFFAT. I Set them an essay 
on ‘TIow I would spend my holi- 
day.” I must have been mad. . . . 
(Throws one book away and takes 
one from mbs honbebby.) 

MISS HONBEBBY (reading, labori- 
ously). “If— I has ever holiday— 1 
has breidcfast and talks then dinner 
and a rest, tea dien nothing— then 
supper then I talk and I go sleep.’ 

xuss MOFFAT. Fiom exhaustion, I 
supposc. (bessie comes in from the 
kitchen, gets hat from table and 
starts for door) Where are you 
going? 

BESSIE. Just another walk. Miss 
Moffat. 

MISS BONBEHBY. Wliat’s the matter, 
little dear? 

BESSIE. Mum’s hit me. 

MISS HONBEBBY. Oh, naughty mum. 
Why? 

BESSIE. Just because I told her she 
was common. (She goes cut.) 

MISS BONBERRY. 'Hial cliild is un- 
happy. 

MISS MOFFAT. I Can’t be botheied 
with her. Another time I’d have 
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been faintly amused by this one’s 
idea of a holiday, judging by a 
rather crude dran-ing. 

MISS RONBEnr.Y. Wliat is it? 

MISS MOFr.vT. A bicycling tour with 
mo ill bloomers. 

MISS noNBEnnY. Teh, tch . . . 

MISS MOFFAT (reading). "‘Holi- 
day-time.’ That carefree magic 
word! What shall it be this year, 
tobogganing among the eternal 
snows or tasting the joys of Father 
Neptime?” 

MISS noNBEiiBY. But that’s beauti- 
ful! Extraordinary! 

MISS MOFFAT. I might think so too 
if I hadn’t seen it in a book open 
on that desk. (Throws book in 
wastebasket.) 

MISS nONBEBRY. Oh! 

MISS MOFFAV. No, your Squire was 
right. ... I have been a stupid 
and impractical ass, and I can’t 
imagine how . . . (Looks' at name 
on book. She begins to read, slowly, 
with difficulty) “The mine is dark 
... If a light come in the mine 
. . . the rivers in the mine will run 
fast with the voice of many women; 
tlie walls will fall in, and it will be 
the end of the world.” 

(miss ronbebby is listening, enquir- 
ingly. MORGAN enters brusquely. 
He has made no attempt to wash, 
but now that he is alone he half- 
cmerges as a truculent, arresting 
boy with, latent in him, a very 
strong personality which his im- 
maturity and natural inclination 
make him shy to display.) 

MORGAN. We put up the bell, Miss. 


MISS BONBERRY. Shhh— the garden 
. . . (MORGAN moves sulkily to- 
wards the door) Do go on . . , 

MISS MOFFAT (reading). “. . , So 
the mine is dark. . . . But vdien 
I walk tlirough the Tan— something 
—shaft, in the dark, I can touch 
with my hands the leaves on the 
trees, and underneath , . . where 
the corn is green.” (Looks at Mor- 
gan.) 

MORGAN. Go on readin*. 

Anss MOFFAT (reading). “. , . 
There is a wind in the shaft, not 
carbon monoxide tliey talk about, 
it smell like the sea, only like as if 
the sea had fresh flowers lying 
about . . . and that is my holi- 
day.” (She looks at the name on 
book. MORGAN starts off, turns 
quickly as she speaks) Ai-e you 
hlorgan Evans? 

MORGAN. Yes, Miss. 

MISS MOFFAT. Did you write this? 

MORGAN (after hesitation, sul- 
lenly). No, Miss. 

MISS MOFFAT. But il’s in your book 

AlORGAN. Yes, Miss. 

Anss MOFFAT. Then who wrote it? 

MORGAN. I dunno, Miss. 

(miss MOFFAT nods to MISS llON- 
REBRY, who patters discreetly into 
the study, closes door.) 

miss MOFFAT. Did you write this? 
(It is difficult to tell from the crisp 
severity of her manner that she is 
experiencing a growing inward ex- 
citement. MORGAN looks ot her, dis- 
trustfulhi. ) 
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MOUGAN. I diinno. Miss. . . . 
W'hat iss the matter with it? 

HISS MOFFAT. Sit down. (lie sits) 
And take }'our cap off. (He takci 
rff his cap) Spellinirs deplorable, 
of course. “Mine” with two ‘h's,” 
and "leaves” 1, e, f, s. 

MORGAN. MTiat wass it by rights? 

MISS MOFF.AT. A “v,” to Start With. 

MOBGAN. I never ’card o’ no "v’s,” 
Miss. 

MISS MOFFAT. Don’t call me Miss. 

MoncAN. Are you not a Mi.ss? 

\uss MOFFAT. Yes, I am, but it is 
not polite. 

MORGAN. Oh. 

M!.ss MOFFAT. You suy ‘Tes, Miss 
Jloffat,” or “No, Miss MofiEat." M, 
o, double f, a, t 

JioBGAN, No “v’s’7 

Miss MOFFAT. No "v’s.” Where do 
}'ou live? 

MORGAN. Under the ground, Miss. 

MISS MOFFAT. I mcaii your home. 

MORGAN. Llyn-y-Mwyn, Miss . . . 
Moffat. Four miles from ’ere. 

MISS MOFFAT. How big is it? 

MORGAN. Four ’ouses and a beer- 
’ouse. 

MISS MOFFAT. Have you any hob- 
bies? 

MORGAN, Oh, yes. 
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MISS MOFFAT. What? 

MORGAN. Rum. (He takes a small 
bottle of rum out of his pocket.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Rum? Do you live 
with your parents? 

MORGAN. No. by my own self. Mv 
mother i.ss dead, and my f atlicr .mo 
my four big brothers wa.ss in tlis 
Big Shaft Accident when I wass 
ten. 

MISS MOFFAT. Killed? 

MOnG.AN. Oh, yes, everybody wass 

MISS MOFF.VT. What sort of man 
wes your father? 

MORGAN. ’E was a mongrel. 

NHSS MOFFAT. A what? 

MOBG.AN. ’E liad a dash of English, 
’E learned it to me. 

MISS MOFF.VT. D’you go to chapel? 

MORGAN. No, thank you. 

MISS MOFF.AT. Who taught you to 
read and write? 

MORGAN. Tott? 

MBS MOFFAT. Taught. The verb 
"to teach.’’ 

MORGAN. Oh, teached. 

Aoss MOF'FAT. Who taught you? 
MORGAN. I did. 

MISS MOFFAT. Why? 

MORGAN. I dunno. 
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MISS MOFFAT. What books have 
you read? 

MORGAN. Boolcs? A bit of the Bible 
and a book that a feller from the 
Plas kitchen nab for me. 

MISS MOFFAT. What was it? 

MORGAN. The Ladies' Companion! 
^Miss MOFFAT Hses and walks 
ihoup,htfuUif towards her desk, 
studying him. Ha sits unconifort- 
abhj, twirling his cap between his 
fitigers) Can I go now, pliss . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. No. (MORGAN sitS, 
taken aback) . Do you want to le.am 
any more? 

MORGAN. No, tliank you. 

MISS MOFF.vT. Why not? 

MORGAN. The other men would 
have a good laugh. 

MISS MOFFAT. I see. Have you ever 
written anything before tliis exer- 
cise? 

MORGAN. No. 

MISS iioFFAT. Why not? 

MORGAN. Nobody never ask me to. 
What iss the matter with it? 

MISS MOFFAT. Nothing’s the matter 
with it. ^^^lether it means anything 
is too early for me to say, but it 
shows exceptional talent for a boy 
in your circumstances. 

MORGAN {blinking and hesitating). 
Terrible long words, Miss Mo&t. 

MISS MOFFAT. This shows that you 
are very clever. 


(A pause. He looks up slowly, not 
sure if he has heard aright, looks 
at her searchinghj, then away 
again. His mind is working un\:cr- 
tainlxj, but swiftly.) 

MORGAN. Oh. 

xnss MOFFAT. Have you ever been 
told that before? 

MORGAN. It iss nervs to me. 

MISS MOFFAT. W'hat elicct does the 
news have on you? 

MORGAN. It iss a bit sudden. It 
makes me that I . . . {Hesitating, 
then plunging) I want to get more 
clever still. I want to know what 
iss— behind of all them books. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Miss RonbeiTy . , . 
{To him) Can you come tomor- 
row? 

MORGAN {taken by surprise). To- 
moiTOW— no— I’m workin' on the 
six-till-four shift. 

MISS MOFFAT. Then can you be 
here at five? 

MORGAN. Five— no, not before 
seven. Miss— six miles to wallc , . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh, yos, of course- 
seven then. In the meantime I’ll 
correct this for spelling and gram- 
mar. 

MonG.,\N {staring at her, fasci- 
nated). Yes, Miss MoEat. 

MISS MOFFAT. That will be all. 
Good night. 

MORGAN. Good night, Miss Mofiat. 

MISS MOFFAT. Are you the one I 
spanked? {He turns at the door, 
looks at her, smiles, blinks and 
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Pi\s) Miss Ronberry! Mr. Jones! 
(^^ss noN'BKBRY runs in from the 
ituchi.) 

AHiS BONBEBHY. YeS? 

Mi.ss MOFFAT. I have been a deuce 
of a fool. It doesn’t matter about 
the barn; vve are going to start the 
school, in a small way at first, in 
this room. . . . And I am going to 
get *^hose youngsters out of that 
mine if I have to black my face 
and go down and fetch them my- 
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self! Get Jonesy before he posts 
those letters, and tell those others 
I’ll be ready for them in five min- 
utes. We are going on with the 
school! (miss bonbebry scampers 
into the study, rather dazed. Her 
voice is heard, calling: '“We are go- 
ing on tpith the school!" The door 
shuts behind her. mks moffat 
reads from the exercise hook)“. . . 
and when I walk— in the dark . . 

I call touch with my hands . . 
where the corn is green. . . 

(The school bell rings.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE I 

An early evening in August, two years later; the sun is still bright. 

The room is now a complete jumble of living room and schoolroom 
and there is every sign of cheerful overcrowding. The table in the window 
recess is replaced by a double school desk; the tabic and its small chair 
are pushed behind the sofa; a school desk stands isolated between the 
big open-top desk and the sofa; between the sofa and the bay window, 
two rows of four school desks each, squeezed together and facing the 
audience at an angle. Charts, maps, an alphabet list are pinned up 
higgledy-piggledy over all the books; a large world globe on the shelf; 
hat-pegs have been fixed irregularly back of right door above and below 
kitchen door. Books overflow everywhere, all over the dresser especially, 
in place of plates; the hat-pegs are loaded with caps and hats; miss mof- 
fat’s cloak hangs on a hook on the back of the front door; a blackboard 
lies on the sofa upside dotvn, with "Constantinople is the capital of Tur- 
key" written across in miss bonbebby’s tremulous hatidwriting. The lamp 
on the table has been removed. Potted plants on the tvindow .sills. 

Before the curtain rises, voices are heard singing, in harmony, in Welsh, 
“Bugeilio’r Gwemjth Gwyn”; children, shrill, sweet and self-confident, 
reinforced by harmony from older hoys and parents, especially sarah. 

The room seems fuU of people; inss ronberry stands perched on the 
tiny stool between the sofa and tite foot of the stairs, her back to the 
audience, conducting stiffly; mr. jones is crouched in the desk chair, 
correcting exercises at the open desk, sabah, two older peasant women 
in shawlc, and three older men in their shabby best stand crowded behind 
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the eight desks and in the window recess. In the front row of desks sit 
nonn u\t, ID^^'ALL, a little gii 1, and glyn iiiomaS; in the second sif another 
little hoy, another little girl, bessie and will iiugues. At another desk 
pu.shcd provisionally ne.xt the front row sits- joiin ow'en, and at the other 
isolated one sits old tom, an elderly distinguished-looking peasant, his 
cap and stick before hitn, carried away by the music. A young giil sits at 
table. 

BESSIE is silent, bored, and prettier than ever, though still dressed as a 
.sober little schoolgirl. The bay.s tee saw before as miners are clean and 
almost spruce; the parents follow every movement of miss bon-berry’s 
with acid curiosity. The pupils have slates and slate pencils in front of 
them. 

The song is sung through to the end. 


MISS RONBERRY. Now that vvas 
quite better. Full of splendid feel- 
ing, and nice and precise as well. 
Have you all got my English trans- 
lation? (She climbs down from her 
stool. ) 

TiiE POTiLS. Yes, Miss Ronbeny. 

MISS BONBEHRY. Aie you all quite 
sure of the meaning of “Thou 
lovedest him, fail- maid, that doUi 
not love thee back?” 

(Four older people follow with mo- 
tion of lips.) 

THE PUPILS. Yes, Miss Ronbeny. 
(Four people speak the line after 
the others have said it.) 

OLD TOM (singing stentoriously, in 
broken English). "That doth not 
luff thee . . . ba-a-cld” 

MISS BONBEHRY. Capital, Mr. Tom. 
(She takes a small handbell from 
a hook beneath the stairs, rings it 
vigorously, and hangs it up again; 
nobody mooes) Home sweet home, 
children! Boys and giils, come out 
to play! 

(miss PUGH nudges idwal.) 

IDWAL. Please, Miss Ronberry, can 
we have some more? 


MISS RONBERRY. Well, just the 
tiniest lesson. W^'e must keep to 
the curriculum. (Steps upon stool 
again) Now what would you like? 

IDWAL. Please, Miss Ronbeny, how 
do you spell it? 

MISS RONBERRY. What, dear? 

OLD TOM. Curriculum! 

MISS HONDERHY. What would yoii 
like? The rivers of Europe or King 
Alfied and the cakes? 

OLD TOM. Multiplication table! 
(Some say “Yes." Others repeat 
“multiplications.") 

MISS RONBERRY. Well, twice six are 
twelve! 

(One old man does not recite. Hr 
smiles. ) 

THE PUPILS. Twice seven are four- 
teen— twice eight are sixteen— 
(They complete the table.) 

OLD TOM. Twice thirteen are 
twenty-six! 

MISS RONBERRY. Capital— school dis- 
miss! 
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(idwai. crosses front of desk to 
window. All rise except bessie.) 

CLYN THOMAS. Be’di’r gloch. 
Merry? 

1st girl. Chwarter i bump. 

A MOTHER. AVhat iss the next thing 
in the multiplication? 

A BOY. Wn i ddim yn wyr— gofyn 
iddi— (Rises.) 

A MOTHER. Why issn’t there any 
geography now? 

SARAH PUGH. Friday geography, 
Thursday today . . . 

an old lady. Pnawn dydd lau, te, 
banner awr wedi tri— 

mwAL. Dyma’r fistressi 
(miss moffat walks in from the 
garden. All rise but bessie. She is 
more cdert and businesslike than 
ever. She is studying an exercise 
hook. She goes into the kitchen.) 

SARAH PUGH. MlSS Moffat. 
a young father. Oh, yes. 

SARAH PUGH. 

Mi ddylaswn fod yn pobi 
heddyw— 

A dwidi gadal y cig yn y 
popdy— 

A mother. Mi fydd eich cegin chi 
ar dan, Mrs. Pugh— 

iDWAL. ’Nhad, gai fynd i chwara yn 
nghae John Davies— 

A FATHER. (Answering him) Ddim 
heddyw— dwisho ti gartre— 
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1ST craL. yforiy d’wi am drio 
sgwennu llythyr— (Crossing to 2nd 

GIRL.) 

2ni> girl. Os gjiinachi steel-pen 
golevv? 

WILL HUGHES. Maena gymaint o 
Hots! 

3bd girl. Dvvi wedi sgwennu lly- 
th)T at fy nain, wni ddim be didi’- 
thi. 

will hughes. Weisochi rioed eiri- 
au fel one? 

SARAH PUGH. Fedii’thi ddim eanu 
fel Cyniiaes, digon siwr— 

BOBBART ROBDATCH. Moe’r hen 
ddyn am ofyn nvbeth iddi eto- 
drychwch amo— 

SAIUJI PUGH. 

Mi goUith’o ei Gymraeg cyn bo 
hir— 

Idwai, what you looldng so sorry 
—always wanting to know some- 
thing— 

Sim GIRL. 

Mae genni just ddigon o amswer 
i gyrraedd at y llyn— 

Maer dwr yn rhy oer i ym- 
drochi— 

SARAH PUGH. 

Nag ydi— mae’r haul wedi bod 
yn rhy boeth hedd)^v— 

(The crowd finally trickle out, 
shepherded by miss honbehry. Be- 
sides BESSIE, there are left old tom, 
studying, miss honbehry and id- 

WAL.) 

IDWAL, Miss Ronberry, please, what 
is four times fourteen? 
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*ass BONBEBBY. Thank you so much 
for the flowers, Idwa], dear. 

IDWAL. Yes, Miss Ronberry. (He 
follows the others; leaves door 
open.) 

MISS BONBEBBY. Is there anything 
you would like to know, Mr. Tom? 

OLD TOM. Where iss Shakespeare? 

MISS BONBEBBY. Where? Shakes- 
peare, Mr. Tom, was a very great 
writer. 

OLD TOM. Writer? Like the Beibl? 

MISS BONBEBBY. Like the Bible. 

OLD TOM. Dear me, and me thinkin’ 
the man was a place. (Following 
the others, muttering sadly) If I 
iss been bom fifty years later, I iss 
been top of the class, 

MISS BONBEBBY. Oh, dear . . . 
(Tidying the desks, bessie crawls 
over seats to small desk) Miss Mof- 
fat has been doing grammar with 
Form Two under Qie pear tree for 
an hour, she must be dead. . . . 
Why did you not get up when she 
crossed? ( She takes a pumice stone 
from a drawer.) 

BESSIE. My foot went to sleep. (Her 
manner is more impudent than 
ever. ) 

MISS BONBEBBY. That, dear, is a 
naughty fib. 

BESSIE (sits) . If you want to know. 
Miss Ronberry, I feel quite faint 
sometimes, as if my heart’d stopped 
and the world was coming to an 
end. 


MISS BONBEBBY (with guUeless so- 
licitude). Bessie, dear, how horrid! 

MB. JONES. It may be in the nature 
of a premonition. 

%nss BONBEBBY. A what? 

MB. JONES. I had a premonition 
once. Like a wave of the ocean 
breakin’ on a sea shell. Something 
had said to me that mornin’: 
"Walk, and think, and keep off the 
food, for thirteen hours." So I or- 
dered my supper, and I went. To- 
wards the end of the day (inss 
MOFFAT enters from kitchen) I was 
sittin’ on a stile in a cloak of medi- 
tation; and a voice roared at me: 
"John Goronwy Jones, tomorrow 
morning is the end of the world!” 

MISS MOFFAT. And was it? 

MB. JONES (sadly). It was eight 
years ago. It was a splendid ex- 
perience. 

MISS MOFFAT. Which proves how 
much the gift of prophecy can owe 
to an empty stomach. . . . Any- 
body seen a Greek book? (Picking 
up a tiny volume) Here it is . . . 
(Starting toward stairs.) 

MBS BONBEBBY. Greek, Miss Mof- 
fat? 

MISS MOFFAT. Morgan Evans is 
starting Greek this month. 

MBS BONBEBBY. No! I didn’t know 
you knew Greek? 

MISS MOFFAT. I don’t; I’ve just got 
to keep one day ahead of him and 
trast to luck. (She disappears into 
her bedroom.) 
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mbs ronbebby. To think that two 
years ago he hardly knew English! 

BESSIE. Stuck-up teacher’s pet. 

MBS BONBEBRY. You must not think 
that, dear. Miss Moffat says be is 
clever. 

BESSIE. He always looks right 
through me, so I don’t know. I’m 
sure. Stuck-up teacher’s pet. . . . 
I got some scent on my hands, Mr. 
Jones, like to smell them? 

MB. JONES. No, thank you, Bessie, 
I can smell tliem from here, thank 
you. 

BESSIE (sniffing her hands, softly). 
Ooh, it’s lovely. . . . 

MISS RONBERBY. She has some won- 
derful plans for him— I can tell by 
her manner. I think she is trying to 
send him to one of those Church 
schools so that he can get a curate- 
ship. Would not that be exciting? 

BESSIE (indolently). I think she’s 
ridin’ for a fall. 

(jONES turns, looks, and goes back 
to his work.) 

MISS BONBEBRY. Bessic! ^Vhy? 

BESSDS. All this orderin’ ’im about. 
I’ve got eyes in my head, if she 
hasn’t, and he’s gettin’ sick of it. I 
think a lady ought to be dainty. 
She’s no idea. 

(^^ss MOFFAT appears at the top 
of the stairs.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Evans! (A pause, 
MORGAN comes in from the study. 
He is now seventeen. He is dressed 
in a shabby country suit, and is at 
the moment the submissive school- 
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hoy, very different from the first 
act. He carries a sheet of writing 
and a pen. miss moffat’s attitude 
to him seems purely impersonal 
The others watch them) Finished? 

MORGAN. Yes, Miss Moffat. 

(miss BONBEBRY nibs ink off her 
hands with pumice stone.) 

MISS MOFFAT. How many pages? 

MORGAN. Nine. 

xnss MOFFAT. Tliree too many. Boil 
down to six. Have you got those 
lines of Voltaire? 

MORGAN. Yes, Miss Moffat. 

xnss MOFFAT. It’s just five— have 
your w’alk now, good and brisk. 

(MORGAN, taking his cap from a 
peg, starts for the front door.) 

MORGAN. Yes, Miss Moffat. (Stops.) 

MISS MOFFAT. But kill two birds 
and get the Voltaire by heart. If 
you can ever argue a point like 
that, you’ll do. Back in twenty min- 
utes— and take your pen from be- 
hind your ear. (She disappears into 
her bedroom. Her manner is too 
matter of fact to he unkind, but 
MORGAN is not taking it well. He 
throws his pen on to a desk.) 

BESSIE. Now turn a somersault and 
beg. (He looks at her with con- 
tempt. She returns his stare hra- 
zeniy. She turns to see if the others 
are noticing, mbs honbehby is busy 
wHh her pumice stone and mb. 
JONES is engrossed in Jus work. 
BESSIE looks away from them cdl, 
suddenly soft and mysterious) Can 
you smell scent? 
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MORGAN. Yes. 

BESSIE (dreamily). Nice, isn’t it? 

MORG.\N. I don’t know, I never 
come across scent before. (Cor- 
recting himself unwillingly) I did 
never come across— scent before. 


BESSIE. Bright, aren’t you? Don’t 
you ever get tired of lessons? 
(joNES looks in disapproval. She 
begins to sing "With His Bell Bot- 
tom Trousers." He goes to the front 
door, turns, then goes, banging the 
door. She flings down her .slate) 
There we go. And my mummy 
ought to be back soon, and then 
we’ll know somethin’. 

MR. JONES. What is the matter? 
Where has she gone? 

BESSIE, One of her prayer meetings. 
Twenty miles to shake a tambou- 
rine in the open air. I think it’s 
wicked. . . , She ought to be just 
in time, and then we’ll know. 

MB. JONES. Know what? 

BESSIE, About that horrid Morgan 
Evans. It’s been lessons every night 
with teacher, hasn’t it, since we 
left the mine? And long walks in 
between, to blow the cobwebs 
away? But the last week or two 
we’ve been brealdng our journey, 
so we’ve hoard, 

MR. JONES. How do you mean? 

BESSIE. A glass of rum next door at 
the Gwesmor Arms and then an- 
other, and then another! 

MR. JONES (perturbed). Oh, . . . 
Whoever told you that? 


BESSIE. A little bird. And if mv 
mummy’s sciatica’s better she’s go- 
ing to jump up and look over the 
frosty part, and then well know. 
(mbs. WATTY hurries in through 
the front door, in hi'ih spiuh. She 
wears an ill-fitting Militant Right- 
eousness Corps uniform, and car- 
ries an umbrella and a brown-paper 
parcel. ) 

mbs. WATTY. Guess what’s ’ap- 
pened to me! 

BESSIE. What? 

mbs. WATTY. I’m a Sergeant-Major! 
(miss MOFFAT hos Come out on to 
the landing; her hair is down and 
she is brushing it.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Watty, you’re not! 

( JONES turns to miss moffat.) 

MRS, WATTY. Oh, ma’am, I didn’t 
see you . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Tell me more! 

MRS. WATTY. You remember Ser- 
geant-Major ’Opkins desertin’ in 
Cardifi and marryin’ a sailor? 

MISS MOFFAT. YeS? 

MRS. WATTY. Well, last week, not 
two months after she give up tiie 
Corpse, she was dead! 

MISS MOFFAT. And you’ve stepped 
into her shoes? 

MRS. WATTY. They’re a bit on the 
big side; but I can put a bit of 
paper in. The uniform fits lovely, 
thougji. I’ll get you a cup o’ tea 
and an egg, ma’am, you never 'ad 
that cold meat, ma’am. I’ll be 
bound? 
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mss MOFFAT, Folk eat too much 
anyway. (She goes back into her 
bedroom.) 

BESSIE. Did you jump? 

MBS. WATTY (coming back into the 
room). Just caught ’im. (To mb. 
JONES, sorrowfully) He was ’avin’ a 
good diink, sir. ... (To Bessie) 
Don’t you dare tell ’er, you little 
dollymop, or I’U rattle your bones. 

(miss MOFFAT reappears and comes 
downstairs. ) 

MISS MOFFAT. Was it a nice service, 
Watty? 

MBS. WATTY. Beautiful, ma’am. 
They said they ’oped the late Ser- 
geant-Major was gone where we 
all want to go, but with 'er having 
deserted they couldn’t be sure. 
Then we saved three sinners. You 
ought to been there. . . . And the 
collection I (Starts for kitchen) I 
’adn’t seed so much oof since the 
Great Liverpool Exhibition. 

MISS BONBEBBY. But they didn’t 
make a collection at the Liverpool 
Exhibition, did they? 

MBS. WATTY. No, but I did. 

(mb. JONES takes blackboard to 
settle, ^^ss bonbebby gets book 
from dresser, mbs. watty goes to 
kitchen.) 

BESSIE. Please, Miss Moffat, can 1 
have the money for my ticket? 

(mb. JONES draws diagram on 
blackboard.) 

MISS MOFFAT. What ticket? 

BESSIE. For Tregamar Fair tomor- 
row. You said I could go. 


MISS MOFFAT. On the contrary, I 
said yon couldn’t. Not in school 
hours. 

MISS BONBEBBY. Are you feeling 
better, dear? 

BESSIE, No, Miss Ronberry. It’s all 
this sittin’ down. It’s been going on 
for two years now. I heard tell it 
ends in everythin’ rottin’ away. 

MISS MOFFAT (sitting at desk)t 
What’s rotting away? 

MISS BONBEBBY. Bessie says she’s 
been silting down for tw'O years. 

MISS MOFFAT. Shc’s lucky. My feet 
feci as if I’ve been standing for the 
same length of time. What are 
these, Ron? 

MKS BONBEBBY. Two more ac- 
counts, I fear. 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh, yes. The Liddell 
and Scott and Evans’s new suit. 
Tch . . . (Cheerftdlij) I shall have 
to sell out a couple more shares, I 
expect, 

MISS BONBEBBY. Oh, dear. 

MISS MOFFAT. Not at all. It’s easy 
to squander money, and it’s easy 
to hoard it. The most difficult thing 
in the world is to use it. And if I’v e 
learned to use it. I’ve done some- 
thing. That's better. . . . My plans 
are laid, Ron, my dear, my plans 
are laid! But don’t ask me what 
I’m batching, because I can’t tell 
you till tomorrow. 

^^ss BONBEBBY. You are wonderful! 

MISS MOFFAT. Go to Halifax, (miss 
BONBEBBY sits on couch and studies 
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from book) I'm enjoying myself. 
(Huge sigh from bessie) Bessie 
Walt}', what is this dying-duck 
business? 

BESSIE. Yes, Miss Moffat. 

MISS MOFFAT. Don’t "yes. Miss 
Moffat” me. Explain yourself. 

BESSIE. My mummy said all tliese 
lessons is bad for my inside. 

MISS MOFFAT. She told me they 
stop you eating sweets, but perhaps 
I am telling the lie. 

BESSIE. Yes, Miss Moffat. 

MISS MOFFAT. What’s the matter 
with your inside? 

BESSIE. It goes round and round 
through sittin’ down. P’r’aps what 
I want is a change. 

MISS MOFFAT (muttering). “Adel- 
phos, a brother” . . . There is 
nothing to prevent you going for 
walks between lessons. You can go 
for one now, as far as Sarah Pugh 
Postman, to see if my new chaflcs 
have arrived. (Looking at bessie, 
as the latter stares before her with- 
out mooing) Quick march. 

becsie. I’m not goin’. 

MISS MOFFAT. What did you say? 

BESSIE. I’m not goin’. Everybody’s 
against me. . . . I’m goin’ to 
tlu-ow myself off of a cliff, an’ kill 
myself. . . . It’ll make a nice case 
in the papers, me in pieces at the 
bottom of a cliff! I’m goin’ mad, 
mad, and I’m goin’ to kill myself, 
nothin’ goin’ to stop me— stone dead 
at the bottom of a cliff— ah— ah— 
ah . . . 


(mbs. WATTY strides in from the 
kitchen with a cupful of cold water 
which she throws into her daugh- 
ter’s face.) 

MBS. WATTY (tO MISS MOFFAT ). I 
made a mess o’ your rug, ma’am, 
but it’s worth it. She’s got bad 
blood, this girl, mark my word. 

MISS ronbehhy. She’ll catch her 
death! 

MRS. WATTY. Nothing like cold 
water, ma’am. I Icamt that with 
her father, ’E was foreign, you 
know. (S7ie goes back into the 
kitchen, miss moffat studies bes- 
sie with distaste.) 

miss MOFFAT. And how do you feel 
after that? 

BESSIE. I can’t remember anything. 
I’m in a comma. 

miss MOFFAT (taking her btj the 
arm, starts pushing her upstairs). 
We’ll sit on our bed for an hour 
with the door locked, shall we, and 
try to remember? And next week 
you go away into service and see 
how we like that, . . , {She 
pushes her out of sight into the 
passage; a door bangs; the noise 
of a lock turning, miss moff.^t 
comes downstairs, tucking the key 
into her petticoat pocket) I must 
count her as one of my failures. 
Fish out of water, of course. Gut- 
tersnipe specie.s— if there is such a 
fish. She’ll be more at home in serv- 
ice. . . . (Muttering) “Dendron, a 
tree—” 

miss bonbebhy. I beg yom- pardon 
. . . ? Oh, Miss Moffat, I am burst- 
ing with curiosity— your plans for 
Morgan Evans— is it a curateship? 
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MISS MOFFAT {slowlt/, amused). 
No, il isn’t a curateship. (She 
happiltf, walks towards the 
desk and takes up an exercise 
book.) 

MISS HONBERHY. I really don’t see 
anything funny about curates. (To 
MR. JONES ) I mean, there is noth- 
ing wrong with curates, is there? 

MR. JONES. No, except that they 
ought to go to chapel. 

MISS MOFFAT. Who has been writ- 
ing in here? 

(inis. WATTY appears at the kitch- 
en door.) 

MRS. WATTY. Your egg, ma’am! 

MISS MOFFAT. “Bessie Watty has 
the face of an angel!” 

( JONES takes hai from peg, goes to 
door.) 

MISS RONBERBY. What an extraor- 
dinary . , . 

MISS MOFFAT. But I know the writ- 
ing. John Goronwy Jones, I’m 
ashamed of you. 

MR. JONES. I shall see you tomorrow 
if we are spared. 

MISS HONBERRY (shocked) . Oh! 

MR. JONES. You all misjudge that 
little girl. She has the face of a 
good woman in the melting pot. 

MISS MOFFAT. I’ve got the face of a 
good woman, too, and well out of 
the melting pot, but I don’t think 
I’d ever find it in writing. (She 
goes into the kitchen.) 

MRS. WATTY. I never thought I’d 
live to call you a nanghtv old 
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man. (She follows ^^ss moffat 
into the kitchen, mr. jones goes 
out through the front door, miss 
noNBERRY gets her hat and shawl 
and crosses to small mirror in book- 
case. The fiont door opens abruptly 
and MOBO.A.N appears. lie is di- 
shevelled, and it is fairly apparent 
that he has been drinking. Ilh man- 
ner is defiant. The door bangs be- 
hind him.) 

%ass HONBERRY. Oh, it’s you, Mor- 
gan. . . . (Back at the mhror) 
Miss Kloffat ij having something to 
eat. 

MonG.\N. And I have been having 
something to drink, so we are quits. 

MISS HONBERRY (looking at him 
sharply, the unpleasant truth dawn- 
ing on her) . I will tell her that you 
are back. . . . 

MORGAN. I don’t want to see no 
Miss Moffat. 

MBS RONBEBRY, You mean “I don’t 
want to see Miss Moffat.” The 
double negative. . . . 

MOBCAN. Now don’t you start! . . . 

I like tlie double negative, it says 
what I want the way I like, tmd 1 
am not goin’ to stand no interfer- 
ences from nobody! Volt.iire indeed 
. . . (Crumples paper, kicks it sav- 
agehj into a corner.) 

MISS RONBEBRY. Morgan! I’ve never 
seen you like this before! 

MORGAN. You haven’t, have you? 
(In a rising torrent of invective) 
Well, now I come to diink of it, I 
haven’t neither, not for two years, 
and I’m surprised by meself, and 
.shocked bv me.self! Goin’ in.side one 
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o’ them public 1 ouses and puttin’ 
me nice clean boots on that dirty 
rail, and me dainty lady fingers on 
that detestable muelcy counter! 
Pom in’ poison rum down ms nice 
clean teeth, and spittin’ in a spit- 
toon. What’s come over you, Mor- 
gan Evans? You come back to your 
little cage, and if you comb hair 
and wash hands and get your 
giammar right and forget you was 
once the hfiddlc-weight Champion 
of the Glasynglo Miners, vve might 
give you a nice bit of sewin’ to do 
. , . Where’s that Bessie Watty, 
sendin’ her mother to spy on me. 
I’ll knock her bloody block off. . . . 

Mi.ss BONBEnny (outraged). Mor- 
gan Evans, language! Don’t you 
dare use an expression like that to 
me again! 

MORGAN (facing her, leaning over 
couch). I got plenty of others, 
thank you, and they are all cornin’ 
out. I am goin’ to surprise quite a 
few . , . 

(miss MOFFAT enters from the 
kitchen.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Have a good walk, 
Evans? 

MORGAN. Yes, Miss Moffat. 

MISS MOFFAT. Can you repeat the 
Voltaire? (Sitting on the sofa, 
drinking milk.) 

MORGAN. Not yet. 

MISS MOFFAT. It’s very short. 

MORGAN. Paper blowed away. 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh. Copy it again, 
will you, and bring it to me. 


MORGAN (muttering). Yes, Miss 
Moffat. 

MISS MOFFAT (holding out the 
jug). Would you like a drink? 
(MORGAN stops.) 

MORn.vN. No. thank you. (He goes 
into the study.) 

MISS MOFFAT. I hope he’s not going 
to be sloiv at French. It’ll in.i!:e the 
Greek so much more difiScult. . . . 

MIS.S RONBERRY. You don’t think 
perhaps all this— in his situation— is 
rather sudden for him? I mean . . . 

MISS AiOFFAT. Not for him, my 
dear. He has the most biilliantly 
receptive brain I’ve ever come 
across. Don’t tell him so, but he 
has. 

MISS RONBERRY. I know hls brain is 
all right. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. I’m very pleased 
with his progress, on the whole. 
... (A knock at the front door. 
MISS RONBERRY moves towards the 
door. MISS MOFFAT stops her) 
Wait a minute! (Crosses to alcove 
window. Peering out towards the 
front door) Yes, it is. . . . 

MISS RONBERRY. Who? 

MISS MOFFAT. Royalty, the Con- 
servatives and all the Grand Lamas 
rolled into one. The Squire. 

MISS RONBERRY. The Squire! Oh, 
myl 

MISS MOFFAT. It IS indeed. Oh, my 
—let me have your shawl. 

MISS RONBERRY. But he hasn’t been 
here since that dreadful evening. 
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MISS MOFFAT. I (Cowg upstalrs) 
behaved more stupidly that night 
than I ever have in my life, and 
that’s saying something. . . . 

MISS HONBERBY. But why is he here 
now? 

MISS MOFFAT. Never you mind. 
... All I can tell you is that it is 
to do with Morgan Evans, and that 
it is vital I make the right impres- 
sion. 

MISS KONBERRY (os MISS MOFFAT 

runs upstairs). What sort of im- 
pression? 

MISS MOFFAT (ofi lost Step). Help- 
less and clinging, or as near as 
dammit , . . (She disappears into 
her room, as there Is a second im- 
patient knock at the front door.) 

MISS RONBEHRY. Come in! 

{The door opens and the groom 
appears.) 

THE groom (announcing). The 
Squire. 

(The SQUIRE follows the groom, 
who retires and shuts the door.) 

THE SQUIRE. Good afternoon. (He 
is dressed in a summer lounge suit, 
and holds his hat in his hand.) 

miss honberey. Your hat, Squire 

THE SQUIRE. No, thank you, I am 
not staying. 

MISS boi«berry. Oh, dear, I do look 
a sketch . . . 

THE SQUIRE (looks around). So this 
is the seat of learning. 
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MiK ronberry. We are always on 
the point of a good spring-clean. 
How dreadful that we have no re- 
freshment to ofFer you! 

THE SQUIRE. You Can tell her from 
me that I am not here to be in- 
sulted again. 

MISS ronberry. Oh, I’m sure you 
aren’tl I mean . . . 

THE SQUIRE. She called mo an 
addic-hcaded nincompoop. 

(inss MOFFAT comes downstairs, a 
lace .shawl draped over her shoul- 
der. She carries a bowl of flower.’'. ) 

MB® MOFFAT. Miss Ronberry, dear, 
my roses are dying. . . . Would 
you pour out a little water for 
them, I have such a headache I 
don’t think . . . (Feigning sur- 
prise) Squire! 

THE SQUIRE. You wrotc fo me. Per- 
haps you have forgotten. 

MISS MOFFAT. How could I forgctl 
I only thought that after the oi'cr- 
wrought fashion of my behaviour 
at our last meeting you must ig- 
nore my very ner\'ous invitation. 
Miss Ronberry, a chair, dear, for 
the Squire. . . . 

(Startled, miss ronberry takes a 
small chair from desk.) 

THE SQUIRE. I havc not a great de.al 
of time to spare, I fear. 

MISS MOFFAT. Of course you 
haven’t, I was just saying to Miss 
Ronberry, he’s so busy hell nccet 
be able to fit it in! Miss Ronberry 
dear, would you get some water 
for Uiem? (She hands the bowl to 
Miss RONBERRY, wJlO pOSSSS the 
SQUIRE and goes into the garden 
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bewildered) Tell me, Squire, how 
did your prize-giving fare this aft- 
ernoon? 

THE SQUIRE. Rather a bore, ylcnow. 

MSS MOFFAT. I had so hoped to 
see you judge. I love flowers. 

THE SQUIRE. It Wasn’t flowers. It 
was cows. 

MISS MOFF.A.T. Oh. It was your 
speech I wanted to hear, of course; 
I heard you made such an amusing 
one at tlic Croquet. 

THE SQUIRE. Oh, did they tell you 
about that? Rather a good pun, eh? 
(Laughing) Ha, ha . . . I— may I 
sit down? 

MISS MOFFAT. Dol 

■THE SQUIRE. I thought Griffith, the 
butcher, was going to laugh his 
napper off. 

MISS MOFFAT. Indeed . . . Do you 
know, Squire, that makes me rather 
proud? 

THE SQUIRE. Proud? Why? 

MISS MOFFAT. Because he would 
not have understood a word if his 
little girls hadn’t learnt English at 
my school. 

THE SQUIRE. Oh. Never thought of 
it like that. ... (As she puts her 
hand to her head, says “Oh”) 
Headache? 

wiss MOFFAT. Squiie, you see be- 
fore you a tired woman. We live 
and leam, and I have learnt how 
right you were that night. I have 
worked my fingers to the bone 


battering my head against a stone 
wall. 

THE SQUIRE. But I heard you were 
a spiffing success. 

MISS MOFFAT. Oil, IlO. 

THE SQUIRE (muttering). It’s fair 
of you to admit it, I must say. 

MISS MOFFAT. You See, in one’s 
womanly enthusiasm one forgets 
that the qualities vital to success 
in tliis sort of venture are com- 
pletely lacking in one: intelligence, 
courage and authority. . , . The 
qualities, in short, of a man. 

THE SQUIRE. Come, come, you 
mustn’t be too hard on yourself, 
y’know. After all, you’ve meant 
well. 

MISS MOFFAT. It’s kind of you to 
say that. 

THE SQUIRE. What about this Jones 
chappie? 

MISS MOFFAT. He’s a dear creature, 
but ... I have no wish to be ful- 
some. I mean a man like yourself. 

THE SQUIRE. I see. 

MISS MOFFAT. One gets into such 
muddlesl You’d never believe! 

THE SQUIRE. Well . . . Fve never 
been on your side, but I’m sorry 
to hear you’ve come a cropper. 
When are you giving it up? 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh . . . That again 
is difficult; I have all my widow’s 
mite, as it were, in the venture 

(MORGAN appears from the study 
carrying a paper. He has regained 
his self-control.) 
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mokcan (stops). Please excuse 
me— 

\ass MOFFAT. It’s all right, Evans. 
Have you copied it? On my desk, 
will you? 

MORGAN. Excuse me, sir . . . 
Good afternoon, sir. 

the squire. Good afternoon, my 
boy. 

MORGAN. Excuse me, sir . . . 
Thank you. (He goes.) 

THE SQUIRE. Nice well-spoken lad. 
Relative? 

MISS MOFFAT. No. A pupil. He used 
to be one of your miners. 

THE SQUIRE. No! 

MISS MOFFAT. I’m glad you thought 
he was a nice well-spoken lad. 

THE SQUIRE. Yes . . . One of my 
miners, interesting . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Because he is the 
problem I should like your advice 
about. 

THE SQUIRE. What’s he been up to, 
poaching? 

MISS MOFFAT. No. 

THE SQUIRE. A bit o’ muslin? 

MISS MOFFAT (amused). No, no 
. . . There are none, anyway. . . . 

THE SQUIRE (suddenly shrewd). 
What about the little Cockney fiUy? 

MISS MOFFAT. Bessie Watty? Oh, 
no, I assure you— she’s a school- 
girl. . . . 
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THE SQUIRE. I duimo, all these 
yoimg people growing up together, 
y’know— eh? 

Miss MOFFAT. I think it’s good for 
them . . . No, there’s nothing of 
that sort— but he’s a problem just 
the same. And like a true woman 
I have to scream for help to a man. 
To you. 

THE SQUIRE (completely won). 
Scream away, dear lady, scream 
away! 

xnss MOFFAT. Well, he’s— clever. 

THE SQUIRE. Oh, is he? Good at fig- 
ures, and all that? Because if he is, 
there’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
put him in my Mine OfiBce, as 
junior office boy. What d’ye think 
of that? 

MISS MOFFAT. No. Figures arenk 
his strong point. 

THE SQUIRE. Thought you said he 
was clever. 

MISS MOFFAT. To begin with, he 
can write. 

THE SQUIRE. Oh. Well? 

MISS MOFFAT. Very well. 

THE SQUIRE. Then he could make 
fair copies. Eh? 

MISS MOFFAT. No. (Clioosing her 
words carefully) This boy— is quite 
out of the ordinaiy. 

THE SQUIRE. Sure? 

AHSS MOFFAT. As surc as one of 
your miners would be, cutting 
through coal and striking a dia- 
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mond without a flaw. He was bom 
with very exceptional gifts. They 
must be— they ought to be given 
every chance. 

THE sQxnnE. You mean he might 
turn into a literary bloke? 

MISS MOFFAT. He might, yes. 

THE SQUIRE. I’m blovved! How d’ye 
know? 

MISS MOFFAT. By his work. It’s very 
good. 

THE SQUIRE. How d’ye loiow it’s 
good? 

MISS MOFFAT. How does one know 
Shakespeare’s good? 

THE SQUIRE. Shakespeare? What’s 
he got to do witli it? 

MISS MOFFAT, He was a literary 
bloke. 

THE SQUIRE. Yc-es. He was good, of 
course. 

MISS MOFFAT. This little tenant of 
yours, Squire, has it in him to bring 
great credit to you. 

THE SQUIRE. Yes, he M a tenant of 
mine, isn’t he? 

MSS MOFFAT. Imagine if you could 
say that you had Imown— well, say. 
Lord Tennyson, as a boy on your 
estate! 

THE SQUIRE. Rather a lark, what? 
Though it’s a bit different, ylsnow. 
Tennyson was at Cambridge. My 
old college. 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh . . . Poot Evsns. 
What a pity he was not bom at the 


beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury! 

THE SQUIRE. Beginning of the 
eighteenth century . . .Now when 
was that . . . ? 

MISS MOFFAT. He would have had 
a protector. ( Takes two books from 
bookcase.) 

THE SQUIRE. What against? 

MISS MOFFAT. A patron. Pope, you 
recall, dedicated the famous “Essay 
on Man” to his protector. (Crosses 
front of small desk.) 

THE SQraRE. "To H. St. John Lord 
Bolingbroke.” Mmm ... I have 
heard of it, now I remember. , . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Isn’t it wonderful to 
think that that inscription is handed 
down to posterity? (Reading from 
the other book) "To the Right 
Honourable Earl of Southampton 
. . . Your Honom’s in all duty, 
William Shakespeare.” 

THE SQUIRE. Oh. 

MISS MOFFAT. I often think of the 
pride that surged in the Earl’s 
bosom when his encom'agement 
gave birth to the masterpiece of a 
poor and humble writer! 

THE SQUIRE. Fuimy, I never 
thought of Shakespeare being poor, 
som^ow. 

MISS MOFFAT, Some say his father 
was a butcher. The Earl realised 
he had genius, and fostered it, 

THE SQUIRE. Mmm! If this boy 
really is clever, it seems a pity for 
me not to do something about it, 
doesn’t it? 
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Acss MOFFAT. A gi'cat pity. And I 
can tell you exactly how you can 
do something about it. 

the squibe. How? 

MISS MOFFAT. There’s a scholarship 
going. 

the squibe. Scholarship? Where? 
MISS MOFFAT. To Oxford. 

THE SQUIBE {staggered). Oxford? 
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MISS MOFFAT. Think of Shake- 
speare! 

THE SQUIRE. All Serene, (miss mop- 
pat rises) I’ll drop a line to Henry 
next week. Bather a lark, what? I 
must be off . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. I should be most 
obliged if the letter could be posted 
tomorrow. Would you like me to 
draft out a recommendatioa and 
send it over to the Hall? You must 
be so busy with the estate. , , . 


MISS MOFFAT (moves closer). A 
scholarship to Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, open to boys of secondary 
education in the British Isles. My 
school hardly comes under the 
heading of secondary education, 
and I wrote to your brother at 
Magdalen; he pulled some strings 
for me, and they have agreed to 
make a special case of this boy, on 
one condition. That you vouch for 
him. Will you? 

THE SQUIBE. My dear lady, you take 
the cake , . . Can’t he be just as 
dever at home? 

MISS MOFFAT. No, he can’t. For the 
sort of future he ought to have, he 
must have polish— he has every- 
thing else. The background of a 
university would he invaluable to 
him. . . . (squibe fiscs) Will you? 

THE squibe. Well, the ’Varsity, 
yTcnow, hang it all . . . Mind you, 
he’ll never get it. 

MISS MOFFAT. I know, but he must 
have the chance. . . . 

THE SQUIBE. Still, y’know, even the 
mere prospect of one o’ my miners 


THE SQUIBE. I am rather. Polka sup- 
er tomorrow night , . , Yes, do 
o that. Good-bye, dear lady! 

anss MOFFAT. Thank you so very 
much. Squire. . , . 

THE SQUIBB. Happier conditions, 
and all thatl Glad you've come to 
your senses) 

A.nss MOFFAT. Thank you so very 
much. Squire! 

THE SQUIBB. Not at aD, I’m all for 
giving a writer-fellow a helping 
hand. Tell my brother that, if you 
like . . . Good-bye-Good-bye. 
(Exits. MSS MOFFAT cloSBS doOT. 

MISS BQNBEHBY hufrtes m from the 
garden, carrying the bowl of roses. 
The afternoon sun begins to set.) 

MISS BONBEBBT. Well? {PutS VCSB 
on desk.) 

MISS MOFFAT. That man is so stupid 
it sits on him like a halo. 

MISS BONBEBBT. WTiat happened? 

MISS MOFFAT. In ten minutes I have 
given the Squire the impressiem that 
spends his whole time fostering 
genius in the illiterate. 
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MISS BONBEKRY. But how? 

MISS MOFFAT. Soft soap and curt- 
seying; with my brain, my heart 
and my soul. I’ve beaten you at 
your own game, my dear; at my 
age and with my looks, I flirted 
with him! And he is going to write 
to Oxford; at least, I am going to 
write to Oxford for him. Hallelujah. 

MISS HONBEHHY. Oxford? 

MISS MOFFAT. I am entering my 
little pit-pony for a scholarship to 
Oxford, child, Oxford University! 

MISS BONBERBY (incredulous) . But 
they don’t have miners at Oxford 
Universily! 

MISS MOFFAT. Well, they’re going 
to. The lad is on this earth for 
eighty years at the most out of a 
few millions; let the proud silly 
ones grovel and be useful for a 
change, so he can step up on their 
backs to something better! I was 
bursting to say that to the Lord of 
the Manor, so I must vent it on 
you . . . Thank you for your 
shawl, my dear— and now you’ve 
served your purpose, you can go 
home— but you’d better watch out, 
I may beat you to the altar yet. 
. . . (She shuts the front door on 
her, and comes back into the room, 
gets papers, then crosses to table- 
moves table, moves milk jug to 
sideboard and sits at table. Seated 
before she calls) Evans! (mobcan 
comes in from the study, carrying 
a pen, books and papers. His 
mantle of reserve has descended on 
him again; his inward rebellion is 
only to be guessed at from his eyes, 
which she does not see. He puUs 
the chair up to the table and sits 
opposite her. The daylight begins 


to wane) Is this your essay on the 
Wealth of Nations? 

MORGAN. Yes. 

MISS MOFFAT (reading briskly). 
Say so and underline it. Nothing 
irritates examiners more than that 
sort of vagueness. (She hands him 
the exercise book) I couldn’t work 
this sentence out. 

MORGAN. "The eighteenth centurv 
was a cauldron. Vice and elegance 
boiled to a simmer until the kitchen 
of society reeked fulminously, and 
the smell percolated to the marble 
halls above.” (Hands paper back.) 

MISS MOFFAT. D’ye know what that 
means? 

MORGAN. Yes, Miss Moffat. 

MISS MOFFAT. Because I don't. 
Clarify, my boy, clarify, and leave 
the rest to Mrs. Henry Wood. . . . 
“Water” with two t’s . . . that’s a 
bad lapse. . , ■ The Adam Smith 
sentence was good. Original, and 
clear as well. Seven out of ten, not 
bad, but not good— you must avoid 
long words until you know exactly 
what they mean. Otherwise dom- 
ino. . . . Your reading? 

MORGAN. Burke’s "Cause of the 
Present Discontents.” 

MISS MOFFAT. Style? 

MORGAN. His style appears to me 
... as if there was too much of it. 

MISS MOFFAT. His Style stTuck me 
as florid. 

MORGAN. His style struck me ae 
florid. 
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*nss MOFFAT. Again. 

MOHGAN. His style strack me as 
florid, 

MISS MOFFAT. Subject matter? 

MORGAN. A sound argument, falsi- 
fied by— by the high color of the 
sentiments. 

MISS MOFFAT. Mmm. “The high 
color of the sentiments” . . . odd 
but not too odd, good and stylish. 

, . . For next time. {Dictating as 
MORGAN wriles) Walpole and Sher- 
idan as representatives of their age; 
and no smelly cauldrons. ( Opening 
another hook) By the way, next 
Tuesday I’m starting you on Greek. 

MORGAN (looking up, feigning in- 
terest). Oh, yes? 

MIS.S MOFFAT (subduing her excite- 
ment). I am going to put you in 
for a scholarship to O.\ford. (He 
looks up at her, arrested.) 

MORG.Mf. Oxford? Where the lords 
go? 

MISS MOFFAT (amused). The same. 
I’ve made a simplified alphabet to 
begin with. It’s jolly interesting 
after Latin. . . . (The matter-of- 
factness with which she is control- 
ling her excitement over the schol- 
arSiip seems to gall him more and 
more; he watches her, bitterly) 
Have a look at it by Tuesday, so 
we can make a good start. Oh, and 
before we go on with the lesson. 
I’ve found the nail file I mentioned. 

. . . (MORGAN shms a hook) I’ll 
show you how to use it. I had them 
both here somewhere. . . . 

MORGAN (quietly). I shall not need 
a nail file in the coal mine. 


MISS MOFFAT. In the what? 

MORGAN (turns to her) . I air going 
back to the coal mine. 

MISS MOFFAT. I don’t imderstand 
you. Explain yourself. 

MORGAN. I do not want to learn 
Greek, nor to pronounce any long 
English words, nor to keep my 
hands clean. 

xnss MOFFAT (staggered) . What’s 
the matter witli you? Why not? 

MORGAN. Because . . , because 
(Leans over, berth hands on table) 

1 was bom in a Welsh hayfield 
when my mother was helpin’ with 
the harvest— and I always lived in 
a house with no stairs, only a ladder 
—and no water— and until my 
brothers was killed I never sleep 
except three in a bed. I know that 
is terrible grammar but it is true. 

MISS MOFFAT. What on earth has 
three in a bed got to do with 
learning Creek? 

MORGAN. It has— a lot! The last two 
years I have not had no proper 
talk with English chaps in the mine 
because I was so busy keepin’ this 
old grammar in its place. Tryin’ to 
better myself . . . Tiyin’ to better 
myself, the day and the night 
... I You cannot take a nail file 
into the Gwesmor Arms public bar! 

MISS MOFFAT. My dear boy, file 
your nails at home! I never heard 
anything so ridiculous. Besides, you 
don’t go to the Gwesmor Arms! 

MORGAN. Yes, I do, I have been 
there every afternoon for a week, 
spendin’ your pocket money, and 
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I have been there now, and that is 
why I can speak my mindl 

MISS MOFFAT. I had no idea that 
you felt like this. 

MORGAN. Because you are not in- 
terested in me. 

MISS MOFFAT. Not interested in 
you? 

MORGAN (losing control). How can 
you be interested in a machine 
that you put a penny in and if 
nothing comes out you give it a 
good shake? “Evans, write me an 
essay; Evans, get up and bow; 
Evans, what is a subjunctive!” My 
name is Morgan Evans, and all 
my friends call me Morgan, and if 
there is anything gets on the wrong 
side of me it is callin’ me Evans! 
. . . And do you know what they 
call mo in tlie village? Ci bach yr 
ysgol! The schoolmistress’s little 
dog! What has it got to do with 
you if my nails are dirt)'? Mind 
your own business! (He buries his 
head in his hands.) 

MISS MOFFAT. I never meant you 
to know tliis. I have spent money 
on you— I don’t mind that, money 
ought to be spent. But time is dif- 
ferent. Your Ine has not yet begun, 
mine is half over. And when you’re 
a middle-aged spinster, some folk 
say it’s pretty near finished. Two 
years is valuable currency. I have 
spent two years on you. Even since 
that first day, the mainspring of 
this school has been your career. 
Sometimes, in the middle of the 
night, when I have been desper- 
ately tired, I have lain awake, 
making plans. Large and small. 
Sensible and silly. Plans, for you. 
And you tell me I have no interest 


in you. If I say any more I shall 
start to cry; and T haven t cried 
since I was younger than you are, 
and I’d never forgive you ior that. 
I am going for a walk. I don’t like 
this sort of conversation; please 
never mention it again. If you want 
to go on, be at school tomoirow. 
(Going) If not, don’t. 

MORGAN. I don’t want your money, 
and I don’t want your time! . , . 
I don’t want to be thankful to no 
strange woman— for anything! 

MISS MOFFAT. I don’t Understand 
you. I don’t understand you at all. 
(Taking her cloak that is hanging 
on door, she goes out hij the fiout 
door. MORGAN folds his aims, takes 
a drink, jnils bottle on the table. 
There is a book there. He moves 
hook. BESSIE comes in from the 
garden. She has put her hair half 
up and wears earrings.) 

BESSIE. Hello! (She clutches her 
leg) Caught my knee climbin’ 
down the rainpipe, ooh. ... (As 
he takes no notice, she crosses to 
kitchen door) P’r’aps I’m invisible. 
. . . (She marches into the 
kitchen, singing “Bell Bottom 
Trousers” and bangs the door be- 
hind her. Par away, the sound of 
singing: Men returning from the 
mine, harmonising their familiar 
melody, ‘"Yr Hnfen Melyn.” bessie 
returns from the kitchen) Mum’s 
gone out. (After a pause) Expect 
she’s gone to tell Mrs. Roberts 
about her meetin’. Though how she 
manages with Mrs. Roberts knowin’ 
no English an’ deaf as well . . . 
(After a pause) Talking a lot, 
aren’t I? 

MORGAN. Yes. 

BESSIE. Well, I’m not deaf. 
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MORGAN. Been spyin? 

bsssik. If people lock me in and 
take the key out of the keyhole, 
they can’t blame me for listenin’ 
at it. Ooh, I think she’s wicked. 

MORGAN. Mind your own businessl 

BESSIE. I won’t. I like to know 
about everything; I like doin’ all 
the things I like; I like sweets, I 
don’t care if it does make me fat, 
and 1 love earrings. I like to shake 
my head like a lady. . . . (The 
singing stops. A pause) It’s funny. 

. . . We never been by ourselves 
before. (She begins to sing in 
Welsh. The tune is “Lliw Gwyn 
Rhosyn yr Haf) Didn’t know I 
knew Welsh, did you? , . . You 
like that song, don’t you? That’s 
why I learnt it. 

MORGAN. You are different when 
you sing. 

BESSIE. Am I? . . . What’s this, 
medicine? (Picks up rum bottle. 
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drinks. He takes bottle from her, 
takes a drink and puts i# in hk 
pocket) Tastes like rubber. Nice, 
though. . . . You know— you was 
quite right to put her in her place. 
Clever chap like you leamin’ les- 
sons off a woman! 

MORGAN. That’s right. . . . 

BESSIE (soft, persuasive). You don’t 
’ave to go to Oxford! Clever chap 
like you! 

MORGAN (in a whisper). That’s 
right. ... (He turns slowly and 
looks at her.) 

BESSIE. What a man wants is a bit 
o’ sympathy! 

(He looks at her, his hand on the 
back of the chair. It is growing 
faintly darker. She laughs, and 
begins to sing again; she turns, still 
singing, looks up at him, and 
smiles. He pushes away the chair, 
seizes her with violence, and kisses 
her passionately. Their arms en- 
twine and the chair crashes to the 
floor.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE U 

A morning in November, three months later. The room is much as it was; 
the potted plants have been removed; the daylight is so poor that the 
lamps are lit. 

MRS. WATTY is Carrying in from the kitchen a smad table, new and 
light. On it blotter, ink, pens, pencil, a duster and a cup of tea. miss 
RONBEBRY is pushing the armchair in from the study past the sofa into 
its old place, next to the isolated desk. 


MRS. WATTY (singing), *Tm saved table, places it well downstage) 
1 am. I’m saved I am. . . (mbs. What would the armchair be for. 
WATTY moves the large table a bit, miss? 
so as to get through, picks up small 
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MISS RONBEHHY. The Squiic’s com- 
ing. He’s invigilating. (She opens 
desk drawer, and takes out package 
with sealed Oxford papers.) 

MBS. WATTY. What was that, 
please, miss? 

MISS BONBEHRY. The Oxford people 
have appointed him and Miss Mof- 
fat to watch Morgan Evans while 
he is sitting the scholarsliip, so that 
he cannot cheat. 

MRS. WATTY. What a shame. . . . 
(Still arranging furniture) You’d 
never think it was nearly nine in 
the morning, would you? 

MISS HONBEBRY. Il’s Stopped snow- 
ing. 

MRS. WATTY (peering out of the 
window). Only just. The milkman 
said the road was blocked down 
by the bridge. 

MISS RONBEBRY. How terrible if 
Morgan couldn’t get throughi 

MRS. WATTY. Countin’ sheep all 
night, I was. (Picking up two en- 
velopes from the floor, near the 
front door) She didn't ’ave a wink 
neither. I could ’ear her thinkin’. 

Miss RONBERBY. It is a very impor- 
tant day for her. 

MRS. WATTY. Looks like that one’s 
Bessie. Would you mind? 

Miss RONBERBY. That means Sarah 
the Post got through. . . . 

MRS. WATTY. She’d come the other 
way, down tlie ’iU. . , . 

MISS RONBEBRY. That’s true . . . 
(Ftpflding) "Dear Mum’’— to think 


I taught her to write->-"Cheltenhani 
is terrible. Can I have a shilling? 
I do the steps. Madam is terrible. 
Yom- obedient girl.” 

MRS. WATTY. Obedient. (Laughs) 
I like that. . . . (Throwing the 
letter info the wastepaper basket) 
She’s been away three months now, 
she ought to be gettin’ used to it. 

MISS RONBERBY. But do you not 
miss her? 

MRS. WATTY (emphatically). No! 
I don’t like 'er, you know, never 
’ave. 

MISS RONBERBY. But, Mrs. Wattv, 
your own daughter! 

MRS. WATTY. I loiow, but I’ve never 
been able to take to ’er. Fust time 
I saw ’er, I said, "No.” (Going) 
With ’er dad being foreign, you see. 

xnss BONBERHY. But couldn’t your 
husband have taken her abroad to 
his own family? 

MRS. WATTY. Oh, my 'psband was 
quite different. British to the core. 
(She goes into the kitchen, miss 
RONBEBRY bUnks after her, and 
places writing pad on the little 
table. MISS moffat comes slowly 
downstairs. She is alert, but more 
subdued than the audience has yet 
seen her. miss ronbehry takes up 
the cup of tea, and watches her 
apprehensioely. ) 

MISS MOFFAT. It’s Stopped snowing. 

MISS RONBEBRY. It’s a white world, 
as they say . . . Do you think he 
win get through the snow? 

MISS MOFFAT. This morning he 
would pet through anytliing. 
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MISS HONBEBBY. I am SO glad. I 
thought perhaps he— he had not 
been working satisfactorily. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. At ten o'clock last 
night 1 had to take his books away 
from him. 

.MISS BONBEBBY. I am glad. 

MLSS MOFFAT. I hope he won’t get 
wet— he must not {Picks up string, 
plays with it) be upset in any way. 
What made you tliink he wasn’t 
working well? 

MISS BONBEBBY. Nothing, only . . . 
you remember the night you went 
for that long walk, when he might 
be going back to the mine? 

MISS MOFFAT (after a pause). Yes? 

MISS BONBEBBY. The next morning 
he started studying again, and yet 
it seemed so different. 

MISS MOFFAT. How? 

MISS BONBEBBY. Almost strained 
. . . what a silly thing to say . . . 

I mean, as you did not say anything 
more about tlie mine . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. He didn’t say any 
more himself. He just turned up. 

I didn’t embrace him on both 
cheeks, but I said “Righto." Since 
which time, he has never stopped 
working. 

MISS BONBEBBY. I am SO glad . . . 
Oh, this arrived from the Penlan 
Town Halil It must be his birth 
certificate. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Good. ... I must 
send it off to the President of Trin- 
ity. Rather a nervous post-mortem 


from him last night; two pages to 
ask if the youngster’s legitimate. 
(Opens envelope, looks at biith 
certificate) Thank Heaven he is. 
And no conviction for drunkenness; 
references have been spotless. That 
will help, I hope. 

Anss BOVBEBny. Would it not be 
splendid if he— won! 

MISS MOFFAT (after a pause). Not 
very likely, I am afraid. (Moving 
about, nervously) The syllabus 
rather attaches importance to gen- 
eral knowledge of the academic 
sort. His is bound to be patchy- 
on the exuberant side— I have had 
to force it; two years is not enough 
even for him. If he checks himself, 
and does not stait telling them 
what they ought to think of Milton, 
with fair luc^ he might stand a 
chance. He will have some pretty 
strong public-school candidates 
against him, of course. Bound to. 
It depends on how much the exam- 
iners will appreciate a highly orig- 
inal intelligence. 

MISS BONBEBBY (seated on couch). 
But wouldn’t it be exciting! 

MISS MOFFAT. Yes, it would. People 
run down the Universities, and al- 
ways will, hut it would he a won- 
derful thing for him. It would be 
a wonderful thing for rural educa- 
tion all over the country. 

MISS BONBEBBY. And most of all, it 
would be a wonderful thing for 
you! 

MISS MOFFAT (olmost soUloqtiis- 
ing). I suppose so . . . It is odd to 
have spent so many hours with an- 
other human being, in the closest 
intellectual communion— because it 
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has been that, I know eveiy trick 
and twist of that brain of his, ex- 
actly where it will falter and where 
it will gallop ahead of me— and yet 
not to know liim at all. I woke up 
in the middle of the night think- 
ing of Henry tho Eighth. I have a 
feeling there may be a question 
about the old boy and the Papacy. 
(Classes to hookshelves. Takes 
book from shelf and makes nota- 
tions on a piece of writing paper) 
I’ll cram one or two fact.s into him, 
the last minute . . . (Suddenly, In 
a sob, with all the inward convic- 
tion of which she is capable) Oh, 
God, he must win it . . . (mbs. 
WATTY comes in from the kitchen, 
carrying a steaming cup of tea) 
He must. 

MRS. WATTY (hands her cup of 
tea) . Cup a teal Now, ma’am, don’t 
get in a puckerl Six more Saturday 
mornin’s like this in the next ’alf- 
year, (Gets miss noNBERRy’s cup 
from table) remember! 

MISS MOFFAT. The first paper is the 
important one— I emect well get 
more used to the others. . . . 

MISS RONBEBBY. Suppose the Squire 
doesn’t cornel 

MISS MOFFAT. He wiU. He has got 
to the point of looking on the lad 
as a racehorse. 

MISS BONBEHBY. You don’t think 
the snow might deter himP 

MBS. WATTY. I just Seed ’is nibs’ 
gai'dener clearin’ a way from the 
gates. Shame the red carpet gettin’ 
so wet. (mbs. WATTY goes back 
into the kitchen.) 

MISS Bo^msBRY. Surely it is getting 
briefer this side . . . (Looks out 


of the window) Oh, I can see himl 
Morgan, I meani 

MISS MOFFAT. Can you? 

MISS bonbebby. Coming up the 
Nant, do you see? Ploughing 
tliroughi 

MBS MOFFAT. What is the time? 
(Looks at her breast watch.) 

MISS RONBEBBY. Ten miiiutes tol 

MISS MOFFAT (sitting at her desk). 
He will have just two minutes . . . 
(A knock at the front door) Good. 
There’s the Squire . , . 

MISS bonbebby (running to the 
door). He is as excited as any of 
us . . . (Bessie enters the room, 
followed by mb. jones) Bessie 
, , . But it cannot be you, your 
mother has just received . . . 

BESSIE. I left the same day I posted 
it. (She is shabbily dressed, in 
semi-grown-up fashion, and weais 
a cloak. Her manner is staccato, 
nervy and defiant, mb. jones closes 
door, leaves bessie’s bag near desk. 
She faces miss moffat, who stares 
at her, puzzled.) 

miss MOFFAT. This is unexpected. 

BESSIE. Isn’t it just? I have been 
travellin’ all night, quite a wreck. 
I woke Mr. Jones up and he got 
the stationmaster to drive us over in 
his trap, in the snow— nice, wasn’t 
it? (She is trying not to be fright- 
ened, and not succeeding. The con- 
versation from now on quickens 
and grows more nervous.) 

MISS MOFFAT. You have arrived at 
an inconvenient time. 
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(MISS bonbebbt crosses Left above 
table.) 

BESSIE. Fancy. 

MISS MOFFAT. Havc you come to 
see your mother? 

BESSIE. No. ( She plucks up courage 
and sits suddenly in the arm-chair. 
\ass MOFFAT frowns and rises.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Then why are you 
here? 

BESSIE. Questions and answers, just 
like school again! 

MISS MOFFAT. Why have you 
brought this girl here this morning? 

MR. JONES. I did not bring her. 
Miss Moffat, she brought me. . . . 

MKS MOFFAT. Whom have you 
come to see? 

BESSIE. You. 

MISS MOFFAT. Me? (bessie docs not 
speak) I can give exactly one min- 
ute of my time. {Pause) Is it 
money? (As bessie does not an- 
swer, impatiently to the others) 
Will you wait in the study? (mb. 
JONES follows miss ronberby into 
the study) One minute. . . . 
Quickly! 

BESSIE. Why? 

MISS MOFFAT. Morgan Evans is sit- 
ting for his Oxford examination 
here this morning. 

BESSIE. Well, ’e needn’t. 

MISS MOFFAT. What do you mean? 
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BESSIE. Because he won’t ever be 
goin’ to Oxford. 

MISS MOFFAT. Why not? 

BESSIE. Because there’s goin’ to be 
a little stranger. (A pause) I’m 
going to have a little stranger. {She 
begins to whimper into her hand- 
kerchief, half acting, half nerves 
and excitement, miss moffat 
stares at her.) 

MISS MOFFAT. You’ie lying. 

BESSIE. Doctor Brett, The Firs, 
Cheltenham . . . And if you don’t 
believe it’s Morgan Evans, you ask 
’im about that night you locked me 
up— the night you had the words 
with him! 

MISS MOFFAT. I See . . . {With a 
sudden cry) Why couldn’t I have 
seen before! {Her eyes rest on the 
examination table. She collects her- 
self, desperately) Does be know? 

BESssiE. I’ve come to tell ’im! I was 
ever so upset, of course, and now 
I’ve lost me place. Oh, she was 
artful. He’ll have to marry me, or 
I’ll shosv liim up, ’cause I must gh'e 
tlie little stranger a name. . . . 

»nss MOFFAT {exasperated beyond 
endurance). Stop saying ‘little 
stranger”! If you must have a baby, 
then call it a baby! . . . Have you 
told anybody? 

BESSIE. Mr. Jones, that’s all. . . . 

inss BONBEKRY {peering timidly 
through the study door). The 
Squire is coining up the road! {She 
goes back into the study.) 

BESSIE. I’ll wait here for hun. 
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MISS MOFFAT. For the next throe 
hours, he must not be disturbed. 
You are not going to see him . . . 

BESSIE, You can’t bully me, the 
way I am! (R/sing, and facing her 
across the examination table, the 
resentment of two years pouring 
out, real hysteria this time) ’Asn’t 
sunk in yet, ’as it? I’m teaching 
you soinetliing, am I? You didn’t 
know things like that went on, did 
you? Why? You couldn’t see what 
was goin’ 011 under your nose, 
’cause you’re too busy managin’ 
everythin’! Well, you can’t manage 
him any longer, (;ause he’s got to 
manage me now, the way I am, 
he’s got to— 

(mu. JONES pokes his head round 
the study door; he is in a state of 
panic. Miss honbehhy hovers be- 
hind him.) 

AiB. JONES. Morgan Evans has 
turned tlie comer up the hill . . . 

MISS HONBEHHY. So there isn’t much 
time! 

(MH. JONES follows MLSS HONBEHHY 
back into the study.) 

MISS MOFFAT. I’m afraid I am 
going to do a little managing now. 
You are going into the kitchen, 
where your mother will make you 
breakfast; you will then lie down, 
and as soon as this session is fin- 
ished we will go upstairs and talk 
it all over when we are a little 
calmer. 

(A knock at the front door.) 

BESSIE. He’s here! I got to see him! 
(BES.SIE starts up. miss moffat 
detains her.) 

inss MOFFAT. If you try and dis- 
obey me, I shall not answer for the 


consequences. (Holds her wrist.) 

BESSIE (cowed). You wouldn’t dare 
lay a finger on me . . . 

Miss MOFFAT. Oh, ycs, I would. If 
yon attempt to stay in this room, 
or to blab to anybody about this 
before we have had that talk— even 
your mother ... I am in a pretty 
neri’ous state myself, this morning, 
and I shall strike you so hard that 
I shall probably kill you. ... I 
mean every word of that. 

(Another knock, more impatient. 
She quells bessie with her look; 
crosses and holds open the kitchen 
door. ) 

BESSIE (laughs). 1 don’t mind. 
Three hours’ll go soon enough. 
(She goes into the kitchen, miss 
MOFFAT shuts the door after her, 
.straightens herself, and opens the 
front door. The squiue enters, in 
Inverness cape and hat, stamping 
the snow from his boots; he carries 
several periodicals, chiefly sporting 
and dramatic. The rest of the scene 
is played very quickly.) 

MISS MOFFAT (takes his coat and 
hat). So very sorry— how kind of 
you— such a dreadful day . . . 
(Hangs syuiKE’s coat on door.) 

THE SQUIRE. Not at all, Mistress 
Pedagogue, anything for a lark. 
. . . Glad it isn’t me, what . . . ? 
I’ve got a .spiffy bit of news for you. 

MISS MOFFAT. Yes? 

THE SQUIRE. I’ve bought the bam 
from Sir Herbert, and we can move 
the whole shoot next door by 
March. What d’ye think? 

xnss MOFFAT. Wonderful . . . 
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THE SQUiHE. We can knock a door 
straight through here to the bam— 
aren't ye pleased about it? 

^^ss MOFFAT (going to the desk, 
hardly aware of what she is doing, 
as MISS noNBERHY ruus in from the 
study). Yes, but you know, this 
examination, (Knock at front door) 
rather worrying . . . 

MISS BONBERHY. Good moming, 
Squirel Terrible weather . . . 

THE SQUIRE. Beastly— 

(ahss ronberry opens the front 
door and lets Morgan in. She closes 
the door before she takes his over- 
coat, cap and muffler. He has been 
hurrying, but he is quiet and calm.) 

miss MOFFAT. Wet? 

MORGAN. No, thank you. Good day, 
sir . . . 

MISS RONBERRY. Let me take your 
things . . . 

MORGAN. Thank you . . . 

miss MOFFAT. Before I open the 
papers, I have a feeling they may 
bring up Henry the Eighth. Mem- 
orize these two facts, will you? 
(Hands him a paper.) 

MISS RONBERRY (puts down 0 Sprig 
of white heather) . White heather- 
just a thoughtl (She runs into the 
study.) 

MORGAN. Thank you . . . 

THE SQUIRE. Good luck, my boy. 
MORGAN. Thank you, sir . . . 


THE SQUIRE. Glad it isn’t me! 
(MORGAN hands her the paper.) 

MR. JONES (pops his head round 
the study door). Bob llwyddiant, 
ymachgcnil 

MORGAN. Diolch— 

(miss MOFFAT throws paper in the 
basket, mb. jones goes back into 
the study. Morgan sits at the 
table.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Name and particu- 
lars, to save time. And don’t get 
e.vuberant. 

MORGAN. No. 

MISS MOFFAT. Or illegible. 

MORGAN. No. 

(Pause.) 

THE SQUIRE. But aren’t you going 
to wish my little profoge good for- 
tune? 

MISS MOFFAT (after a pause, to 
Morgan). Good luck. 

MORGAN. Thank you. 

(The clock begins to strike nine.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Ready? (MORGAN 
nods. She cuts the envelope and 
places the examination paper in 
front of him. She looks at the du- 
plicate paper of questions, smiles) 
Henry the Eighth! (She sits in the 
armchair. The squire embarks on 
his periodical. Morgan begins to 
write. MISS moffat raises her head, 
looks anxiously towards the kitchen, 
then steadfastly at Morgan, her 
lip trembling. A pause. The only 
sound is the scratch of a pen.) 


THE curtain FARES SLOWLY 
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ACT THREE 


Scene— A n afternoon in July. Seven months later. 

The school has been moved next door, and the room is much less 
crowded; the small table is back in the window recess, the armchair is 
in its old position; the laige table, however, is no longer behind the sofa 
with its chair, its place being taken by three small school desks facing 
the front door; between the front door and the bay window a black- 
board on its easel faces the audience at an angle, with “Elizabeth, known 
as Good Q. Bess" written on it in block letters. 

MH. JONES stands in command beside the blackboard. In two of the 
school de.sks sit idwal and hodbart, each poring over his slate. On the 
settle sit the squire, downstage, his arms folded like a pupil, his eyes 
fixed on mr. jones, and next to him ouj tom, upstage, laboriously copy- 
ing the inscription on to his slate, mr. jones crosses to idwal’s desk, then 
to robbart’s desk; looks at their work. 


OLD tom {muttering, as he writes). 
Elissabeth — known — as — what in 
goodness is a 'V doin’ there, that 
iss a pussell for me . . . 

MB. JONES. "I wandered lonely as a 
cloud.” From “The Daffodils,” by 
Wordsworth. 

{The boys scratch busily. The 
SQUIRE begins to nod sleepily. Anss 
RONDEBRY huTries in from the gar- 
den.) 

MISS ronberry. What is the capital 
of Sweden? 

MB. JONES. Stockholm. 

MISS RONBERRY. Thank you. (She 
hurries back into the garden.) 

OLD TOM. Please, sir, how many Is 
in "daffodils”? 

THE SQUIRE. Damned if I know. 
(jOEOi OWEN comes in by the study 
^or.) 


JOHN. Please, Mistar Jones, Form 
Two Arithmetic Report— Miss Mof- 
fat says will you come in school 
with it. {He goes back. mr. jones 
follows him through the study after 
getting book and papers from the 
sideboard. The squire snores.) 

ROBBART. Mae o’n cysgu. Tyd. Id- 
wal . . . 

OLD TOM. Plenty Welsh at home, 
not in the class, please, by request, 
scoundrels and notty boys! 

IDWAL {rises). Squire iss 'avin’ a 
snore. Nai ddangos rwbeth ichi— 
{He rises, runs to the blackboard, 
takes the chalk and the duster, and 
swiftly rubs out and adds to the 
inscription till it reads: "NO . . . 
GOOD . . . BESSIE." The sQUiSB 
grunts. As he strikes the period the 
SQUIRE sticks his foot out. He says 
"Na-fe.") 

MR. JONES {returning), Now his- 
tory. {Stumbles over the squire’s 
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foot. Crosses to blackboard) Excuse 
me . . . Elizabeth . . . (He sees 
the inscription and stops short. He 
turns on the others, grave and per- 
turbed) Who did this? 

iDWAL. Please, Mr. Jones, perhaps 
it iss some terrible dunce that want 
to know what iss Bessie Watty been 
doin’ the last few months. 

(A pause.) 

MR. JONES. Whoever it was . . . 
(squire rises) I am going to cane 
himi It was not you, sir, by any 
chance? 

THE SQUIBB. Not guilty. . . . Bes- 
sie Watty? Little Cockney thing? 
Nice ankles? 

MB. JONES. I do not know, sir . . . 
(Boys snicker) Silence, boysl 
Where is my duster? 

(sQuiBE goes to window and looks 
out.) 

THE SQUIRE. Still no sign of him. 

MR. JONES. You mean Morgan 
Evans, sii? (Boys look up) He is 
not expected before the train leav- 
ing Oxford half-past one . . . 

THE SQUIRE. There's a sporting 
chance the Viva finished yesterday, 
and I sent the wagonette to meet 
the one-ten. 

MR. JONES. Do you think that he 
may know the result when he ar- 
rives? 

THE SQUIRE. I doubt it. Miss Moffat 
said we’ll hear by letter in a day or 
two. , . . (Rising restlessly and 
going towards the front door) 
Think I’ll propel the old pins down 
the highway, just in ease . . . 


rowAL. Please, sir, what sort of a 
place is Oxford? 

THE SQumE. Dunno, I’m sure. Cam- 
bridge myself. (He goes. Leaves 
door open.) 

MR. JONES (at blackboard). Now 
histoiy. Repeat after me . . . 

IDWAL. Please, Mr. Jones, tell us 
about Bessie Watty? 

\m. JONES. If you are kept in to- 
morrow, I will give you leligion. 
Repeat after me . . . (The .school 
bell rings) Dismiss! (robb.irt rises 
and straps books, mr. jones goes 
to desk and tidies papers, sarah 
hurries in from the front door. She 
is dres.sed in her best, in the tradi- 
tional Welsh peasant costume with 
a steeple hat.) 

SARAH. Please, sir, have you got 
my father- (Seeing old tom) tid- 
dona, ’nhad, ma’dy frwas di’n 
oeri . . . 

OLD TOM. English, daughter, in the 
class, pliss! 

s.MiAH. You are an old soft, your 
porridge it iss gettin’ cold and you 
have not got your sleep . . . 

OLD TOM, But I got my Queen Eliz- 
abeth • . . 

(SARAH takes his slate, puts it on 
bobbaht’s desk.) 

SABAH. And in the mornin’ you got 
your rheumatics— come on! (sarah 
helps OLD TOM to rise, miss ron- 
berrt comes in from the garden. ) 

BOBBART. Sarah Pugh, what you aH 
clobbered up for? 

SARAH. Because for Morgan Evans. 


i 
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MR. JONES. Is there some news? 

MISS BONBERHY. About Morgan? 
Oh, quickly! 

SARAH. Not yet, Mistar Jones. But 
when it comes, I know it iss good 
news, so what do I do? I open the 
dresser, out the lavender bags and 
int-j my Sundays! Home (Starts to 
door with OLD tom), dada, for 
Sundays . . . 

MB. JONES. Before we have definite 
news, that is unwise . . . 

SARAH. John Goronwy Jones, pliss, 
sir, }'0u are an old soft. Everybody 
is ready to meet him by the Nant! 
The grocer got his fiddle . . . 

iDWAL. And William Williams the 
public got his comet! 

robbart. And with me on me 
mouth organ . . . (Strikes chord 
on mouth organ.) 

SARAH. And me singin’! 

ROBBART. Tyd, Idwal— (He runs 
out by the front door, followed by 
IDWAL.) 

MISS HONBERRY. Perhaps preparing 
for news to be good means that it 
will be. 

MR. JONES. Everything is pre- 
ordained. Morgan Evans has either 
won the scho^rship, or lost it. 

MISS noNBEHHY. Let us all say to- 
gether, “Morgan Evans has won 
the scholarship!" 

ALL (except MR. joNEs). “Morgan 
Evans has won the scholarship!" 


SARAH (to OLD tom). Tiddana 
’nhad- 

OLD TOM. I never got a letter yet, 
and nobody never put Sundays on 
for me. ... (He goes out by the 
front door, sahah starts to go, mtsc 
ronbehry’s eye catches the black- 
board.) 

miss ronberry. “No . . . (sahah 
comes back) good . . . Bessie." 
Good gracious! 

MR. JONES. Where is my duster? 
(Looks behind blackboard.) 

MISS RONBERRY. What docs that 
mean? 

SARAH. Bessie Watty. Miss Ron- 
berry, where is she? 

(mr. jone,s finds duster at idwal’s 
desk . ) 

miss ronberry. I don’t know, dear. 

SARAH. Miss Moffat she hears from 
her, in my post office, (jones erases 
blackboard) We wass all wonder- 
in’. (She goes out by the front 
door.) 

MISS RONBERRY. Well, I have been 
wondering too! She came back that 
morning and just went away again. 
Morgan Evans was telling me only 
the day he left for Oxford that he 
didn’t even see her. Where is she? 

MR. JONES. It is more important to 
know if Morgan Evans has won 
or not. 

MISS RONBERRY. I know ... If lie 
hasn’t, it will break her heart. 

MB. JONES. Would she feel it so 
keen as all that? 
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MISS HONBEHHY. I used not to think 
so, but since that day they have 
been so much better friends, it has 
been a pleasure to hear them con- 
versing. Perhaps it is the strain of 
all these examinations . . . 

(miss MOFFAT comes in from the 
studi/ with exercise book, chuck- 
ling.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Gwyneth Tliomas, 
the plasterer’s eldest, essay on 
Knowledge. “Be good, sweet maid, 
and let who will be clever’’— I won- 
der if the Reverend Kingsley had 
any idea what a smack in the eye 
that was for lady teachers? And 
then Gwyneth Thomas starts 
(Reading) ; “It is not nice to know 
too much, I wish to be like Miss 
Ronberry, Miss Moffat is different, 
she knows eveiything.” Any news? 

MB. JONES. Not yet. 

MISS MOFFAT. I thought HOt. . . . 
(A pause) Where is the Squire? 

MB. JONES. Gone to see if there is 
any sign. 

MISS MOFFAT. Thank the Lord. 
That man is really becoming a nui- 
sance. He gave up Henley to be 
here this week. Did you know? 

MB. JONES. You do not appear 
nervous? 

MISS MOFFAT. I am past bein^ 
nervous. If he has won, I shan’t 
believe it. Flatly. 

MISS BONBEBBY. And if he has lost? 

MISS MOFFAT. If he has lost . . . 
(After a pause) We must proceed 
as if nothing had happened. The 
sun rises and sets every day, and 


while it does we have jolly well got 
to revolve round it; the time to sit 
up and take notice will be the day 
it decides not to appear. In the 
meantime, Mr. Jones, your report 
is on your desL Miss Ronberry, 
Form Two arc waiting for your 
music like a jungle of hungry' para- 
keets. 

MISS BONBEBBY. Yes, Miss Moffat. 
(They retire meekly through the 
study. MISS MOFFAT is alone. She 
looks at her watch; her armour 
loosens perceptibly; she is on edge 
and apprehpn.sive. She goes towards 
the stains, but before she reaches 
them the garden door opens sud- 
denly and MOBGAN appears. He 
wears a new dark suit, carries a 
travelling bag and his cap, and 
looks dusty and tired. Ills manner 
is excited and unstable: he is alter- 
nately eager and intensely de- 
pressed. She stares at him, not dar- 
ing to speak.) 

MOBGAN. I caught the early train. 

I knew they would all be watching 
for me. so I got out at Llanmorfedd 
and got a lift to Gwacnygam. 

MISS MOFFAT. Does that mean 

. . . ? 

MOBGAN. Oh, no news. Except that 
I am not hopeful. 

Anss MOFFAT. Why not? 

MOBGAN. They talked to me for 
one hour at die Viva . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. That doesn’t mean 
anything. Co on. 

MOBGAN. They jumped down hard 
on the New Testament question. 
As you said they would. . . . Y’oo 
are very pale. 
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xnss MOFFAT. Bcltev than a raging 
fever. Go on, 

MOKG.AN. I spent five minutes e.'C- 
plaining why Saint Paul sailed from 
a town three hundred miles inland. 

MISS MOFFAT. Oh, dear. (Their 
ivannei together has changed since 
we last saw them together. They 
are hardly at all teacher and pupil, 
superior and inferior, adult and 
child. They are more like two 
friends held solidly hy a bond un- 
sentimental and tinself-consrious. 
•morgan’.s English has immensely 
improved, and he expresses himself 
with ease.) Parnell? 

MORGAN. Parnell . . . (Smiles) 
Oh, yos ... I was going to stick 
up for the old chap, but when they 
started off with “that fellow Par- 
nell.” I told the tale against him 
for half an hour. I wasn’t born a 
Welshman for nothing. 

MISS MOFFAT. Ha . . . And the 
French? 


kind and grand old gentleman sit- 
ting in a drawing room the size of 
Penl.in Town Hall. I talked about 
religion, the same as you said . . . 

MISS MOFFAT (correcting him, me- 
chanically) . just as you ad- 
vised . . . 

MORGAN. Just as you advised. He 
asked me if I had ever had strong 
drink, and I looketl him straight in 
the eye and said “No.” 

MKS MOFFAT. Ohl 

MORGAN. I was terrible— terribly 
nervous. My collar stud flew off, 
and I had to hold on to my collar 
with one hand, and he did not 
seem impressed with me at all 
. . . He was very curious about 
you. (Rises) Did you know there 
was an article in tne Morning Post 
about the school? 

MISS MOFFAT. Was there? . . . 
But what else makes you despond- 
ent? 


MORGAN. Not good. I said "nat- 
uroUement” to everything, but it 
didn’t fit every time. 

MISS AioFFAT. And the Greek 
verbs? 

MORGAN. They were sarcastic. 


MORGAN. The otlier candidates. 
They appeared to me brilliant. I 
had never thought they would be, 
somehow! Two from Eton and one 
from Harrow— one of them very 
rich. I had ne\'er thought a scholar- 
man might be rich. He had 
his own servant. 


MISS MOFFAT. Did the President 

send for you? ^“ss moffat. Gosh! 


MORGAN. I had half an hour with, 

him . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. You did? 

MORGAN. Yes, but so did the other 

TiiTi<» f" ndidnl-osl H** Wa® “ 


MORGAN. And the servant looked 
so like my father I thought it was 
at first. . . . And, as I was leav- 
ing, the examiners appeared to be 
sorry for me in some way, and I 
received the impression that I had 
felled T 
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MISS MOFFAT. When shall we 
know? 

MORGAN. The day after tomorrow. 
They are writing to you. 

MISS MOFFAT. The villagers are all 
in their best, and talking about a 
holiday tomorrow. It is very stupid 
of them, because if you have faded 
it will make you still more sick at 
heart . . . 

MORGAN. If I have failed? (7n sud- 
den desperation) Don't speak about 
itl 

MISS MOFFAT. But we musti You 
faced the idea the day you left for 
Oxford . . . 

MORGAN. I know, but I have been 
to Oxford, and come back, since 
theni I have come back-from the 
world! Since the day I was bom, 

1 have been a prisoner behind a 
stone wall, and now somebody has 
given me a leg-up to have a look 
at the other side. . . . They can- 
not drag me back again, they can- 
not. They must give mo a push 
and send me over! 

MISS MOFFAT. I’ve never heard you 
talk so much since I’ve known you. 

MORGAN. That is just it! I can talk, 
now! The three days I have been 
there, I have been talking my head 
off! 

MISS MOFFAT. Ha! If three days at 
Oxford can do that to you, what 
would you be like at the end of 
three years? 

MORGAN. That’s just it again. It 
would be everything I need, every- 
thing! Starling and I spent three 
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hours one night discussin’ the law- 
Starling, you know, the brilliant 
one. . . . The words came pouring 
out of me— all the words that I had 
learnt and written down and never 
spoken. I suppose I was talking 
nonsense, but I was at least holding 
a conversation! I suddenly realised 
that I had never done it before— 
I had never been able to do it. 
(With a strong Welsh accent) 
“How are you, Morgan? Nice day, 
Mr. Jones! Not bad for the har- 
vest.” A vocabulary of twenty 
words; all the thoughts that you 
have given to me were being stored 
away as if they were always going 
to be useless— locked up and rot- 
ting away— a lot of questions with 
nobody to answer them, a lot of 
statements with nobody to contra- 
dict them. . . . And there I was 
with Starling, nineteen to the 
dozen. I came out of his rooms 
that night, and I walked down the 
High. That’s their High Street, you 
know. 

MISS MOFFAT (nodding, drinking in 
the torrent with the most intense 
pleasure). Yes, yes. . . . 

MonG.ur. I looked up, and there 
was a moon behind Magd— Maud- 
lin. Not die same moon I have seen 
over the Nant, a different face al- 
togcdier. Everybody seemed to be 
walking very fast, with their gowns 
on, in the moonlight. The bells 
were ringing, and I was walking 
faster than anybody and I felt- 
well, the same as on the rum in 
the old days! 

MISS MOFFAT. Go OR. 

MORGAN. All of a sudden, with one 
big rush, against that moon, and 
against that High Street— I saw this 
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room; you and me sitting here 
studying, and all those books— and 
everything I have ever learnt from 
those books, and from you, was 
lighted up— like a magic lantern; 
Ancient Rome, Greece, Shake- 
speare, Carlyle, Milton. . . . 
Everything had a meaning, because 
I was in a new world— my worldl 
And so it came to me why you 
worked like a slave to make me 
ready for this scholarship. 
(Lamely) I’ve finished. 

MISS MOFFAT. I didn’t want you to 
stop. 

MORGAN. I had not been drinking. 
MISS MOFFAT. I loiOW. 

MORGAN. I can talk to you too, now. 

MISS MOFFAT. Yes. I’m glad. 

(the SQUIRE comes in from the 
front door. Morgan rises.) 

THE SQUIRE. No sign of the feller- 
me-lad, dang it . . . (Hangs hat 
on door) Evans! (Goes to Morgan, 
shakes hands) There you are! 

MORGAN. Good day, sir. 

THE SQUIRE. Well? 

MORGAN. They are sending the re- 
mit through the post. 

THE SQUIRE. The devil they are. 
(To MISS MOFFAT, OS he sits in 
armchair) D’ye know I am find- 
ing this waiting a definite strain? 
(mr. JONES runs in from the study, 
stops at foot of stairs.) 

MR. JONES. Somebody said they had 
seen Morgan . . . 

.vroRGAN. Day after tomorrow. 


MR. JONES. Oh. . . . 

THE SQUIRE. Examiners all right, 
my boy? 

MORGAN. Rather sticky, sir. 

THE SQUIRE. Lot of old fogies, I 
expect. Miss Moffat, I told you you 
ought to have made inquiries at 
the other place. However . . . 
(miss honberhy runs in from the 
study.) 

MISS RONBERRY. Somebody said 
they had seen . . . 

THE SQUIRE AND MR. JONES. The 
day after tomorrow! 

MISS RONBERRY Oh . . How are 
you, Morgan, dear . . . ? 

MR. JONES (wandering out to the 
porch). The suspense is terrible. 

THE SQUIRE. I knOW. 

MR. JONES. Even the little cMdren 
are wonying about— (He stops 
short; he has seen somebody com- 
ing down the village street; he 
looks again, doubtfully; starts, then 
peers anxiously into the room. 
Everybody is preoccupied. He 
comes into the room, shuts the 
door, and stands a moment with his 
back to it) Morgan, my boy, are 
you not exhausted after your jour- 
ney? Would you not Kke something 
to eat? 

MORGAN. I am rather hungry, 
yes . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. But how Stupid of 
me! Watty will boil you an egg 
. . . Come along , , . 
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MORGAN (rising). Thank you. Ex- 
cuse me ... (He follows miss 
MOFFAT out.) 

MISS MOFFAT (os she goes into the 
kitchen) . Did they spot the Dryden 
howler? 

MORGAN. No. 

(mb. JONES goes to the kitchen 
door and closes it after them.) 

THE SQUIRE. You Seemed veiy anx- 
ious to get ’em out of the room. 
What’s the matter . . . ? 

(The front door opens and bessie 
walks in. She has completely 
changed; she might be ten years 
older. Her hair is up; she wears a 
cheaply smart costume, with a 
cape, and looks dazzlingly pretty 
in a loose opulent style. Her whole 
personality has blossomed. A pause. 
They stare at her.) 

BESSIE. Hallol 

THE SQUIRE. How d’ye do ... ? 

BESSIE. I’m very well indeed, 
thanks, and how are you, bloom- 
ing? (Her accent is nearer the ladtj- 
like than it has been yet.) 

THE SQUIRE. Yes, thanks . . . 
What is this? 

MISS RONBERRY. I really couldn’t 
say . . . Good gracious, it’s Bessie 
W- 

BEssiE. Right first time. Hello, Miss 
Ronbeny, how’s geography, the 
world still goin’ round in circles? 
Hello, Mr. Jones, flirty as ever? 

THE SQUIRE. And to what do we 
owe this honor? 
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BESSIE. Well, it’s like this . . . 

MR. JONES (desperately). Miss Ron^ 
berry, will you please return to your 
class . , . ? 

MISS RONBERRY. They are quite 
safe. I left Mary Davies in 
charge . . . 

BESSIE. No, you don’t. We’ve had 
too many secrets as it is. 

2HH. jofjES. Three days ago she sent 
money to you. Did you not receive 
the letter? 

BESSIE. Yes, I did, and all the 
others, till I was sick of ’em. 

THE sQtuRE. What is all this? 

BESSIE. Last week I was glancing 
through the Mid-Wales Gazette, 
and I m here to congratulate a cer- 
tam young gent in case he has won 
that scholarship. 

MB. JONES. OhI 

MISS RONBERRY. But what has that 
got to do with you? 

BESSIE. You see, Miss, it’s like 
this . . . 

MR. JONES (in a last effort to stop 
her). Don’t say it— don’t say iti 

BESSIE. Four weeks yesterday, I had 
a baby. 

(A pause, miss honbebry and the 
SQUIRE stare at her. mh. jones gives 
a sigh of impotent despair.) 

THE SQUIRE. You had a what? 

BESSIE. A baby. Seven pounds thir- 
teen ounces. 
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THE SQUIRE. Good God, how 
ghastly. 

MR. JONES (turns to her). It is a 
disgustin’ subject and . . . 

BESSIE. It isn’t disgusting at all. If 
I had a wedding ring you’d think it 
was sweet. 

(mbs. WATTY hurries in from the 
kitchen.) 

MBS. WATTY. Morgan Evans’s lug- 
gage. Excuse me, sir. (Catches 
sight of the squire’s serious face) 
Ohl . . . (Fearfulltj) Any news? 

THE SQUIRE. Well, yes. . - . 

MBS. WATTY. Bessic! (Drops the 
bag in her excitement) My, you do 
look a dollymopl Excuse me, 
sir . . . 

THE SQUIRE. Say anything you 
like . . . 

MRS. WATTY. Where d’you get them 
bracelets? 

BESSIE. Present. 

MBS. WATTY. Oh, that’s all right. 
Where ’ave you been, you madam? 

BESSIE. Turnin’ you into a granny. 

MRS. WATTY. A gia— (Both laugh) 
Well, fancyl 

(miss MOFFAT comes in from the 
kitchen.) 

MISS MOFFAT. And I should try and 
have a sleep if I were you . . . 

MBS. WATTY. YoU COUld ’UVO 

knocked me down with a featherl 

BESSIE. Hello, (miss MOFFAT StopS 
short) I’ve just been telling them 


you-know-what. (It is plain she is 
no longer afraid of miss moffat. 
The latter looks from one to the 
other, helplessly.) 

THE SQUIBE. And HOW I think it’s 
time you told us who the fellow is. 
I am going to take drastic proceed- 
ings .. . 

MRS. WATTY. That’s right, dear. 
Who is it? 

BESSIE. Well, as a matter of fact . . . 

MISS MOFFAT (wHh o Cry). No! 
I’ll pay you anything . . . Any- 
thing! 

BESSIE. It’s no good, miss, (miss 
MOFFAT turns away) It’s Morgan 
Evans. 

(A pause.) 

THE SQUIRE. What! 

MISS RONBERRY (dozed). I don't 
believe it . . . 

MRS. WATTY (really upset, to miss 
moffat). Oh, ma’am. 

MISS moffat. I’ve been dreading 
this, for months. In a terrible way 
it’s a relief. 

BESSIE. Bamboozlin’ me every week 
he was in the gutter! 

MISS moffat. Lies, all lies, and I 
was glad to be telling them , . , 

MISS RONBERRY (suddenly articu- 
late). I can’t go on listening! I can’t 
bear it! It all comes of meddling 
with this teaching. She was in mv 
class , . . What would Papa have 
said! This horrible imnatural hap- 
pening . . , 
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MISS MOFFAT (exosperated beyond 
endurance). Don’t talk nonsense! 
It isn’t horrible, and it isn’t un- 
natural! On the f.ontrary, it’s nature 
giving civilisation a nasty tweak 
of the nose. The schoolmistress has 
learnt a lesson, but it’s a little late 
now. 

BESSIE (rising). Where is he? 

MRS. WATTY. Over my dead body, 
my girl . . . 

BESSIE. She’s right, mum, it’s too 
late. I got a four-weeks-old baby, 
kickin’, healthy and hungry, and I 
haven’t got a husband to keep him, 
so his father’s got to turn into my 
husband. That’s only fair, isn't it? 

THE sQuiHE (fises) . I’m sorry. Miss 
Moffat, but I’m inclined to 
agree , , . 

BESSIE. I’ll call him'. . . 

MR. JONES. There is no need to call 
himl 

THE SQUIRE. What’s the matter with 
you? 

MR. JONES. I am sorry to say that I 
have a strong feeling of affection 
for this young ■woman. 

BESSIE (sitting again on the sofa, 
amused) . Oh, yes— I’ve got the face 
of an angel, haven’t I? 

MR. JONES. And I am willing to do 
my duty by rehabilitating her in 
wedlock, and bestowing on the 
infant every advantage by bring- 
ing it up a Baptist. 

T soTTT E. Are you serious? 
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MB. JONES. I am always serious. 

BESSIE (to MISS MOFFAT). You’d 
like that, wouldn't you? 

MRS. WATTY. Now we’re not pre- 
tendin’ it’s a windfall, but for a 
girl who’s took the wrong tu’nin’ 
it’s a present! And you’d ’ave your 
own way in everything— wouldn’t 
she, sir? 

MR. JONES (eagerly). Of course . . . 

MRS. WATTY. Well, will you? 

BESSIE. No. I won’t. I’d like to 
oblige . . . (Laughs) but, really, 
I couldn’t! (mr. jones turns away) 
Besides, my friend would be fu- 
rious. 

MRS. WATTY (clutchiug at straws) 
Your friend? 

BESSIE. Ever such a nice gentleman, 
sporting, quite a swell, owns a race- 
course. (MRS. WATTY looks SUS- 
picious) You needn’t look like that 
I only met him ten weeks ago. I’d 
started servin’ behind a bar for 
fun. I was the picture of health and 
ever so lucky in the counter bein’ 
very high. 

THE SQUIRE. I have never heard 
such a conversation outside a police 
court. I am seeking the safety of 
my own quarters. Anything I can 
do. Miss Moffat . . . 

BESSIE. I suppose you wouldn’t care 
to stake a claim? 

the SQUIRE. Good gracious . . . 
(Exits. BESSIE laughs.) 

MBS MOFFAT. Docsn’t this man of 
yours want to marry you? 
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BESSiK. ’E won’t talk of anything 
else, but he won’t have the baby. 
He says it would be different if the 
father’d been a pal of his— you can 
understand it, really, can’t you? So 
[’ve got to give up my friend and 
marry Morgan Evans. Pity, ’cos my 
friend worships me. Ever since I 
left he keeps on sending me tele- 
grams. I just got two at the .station, 
and I expect I’ll get some more to- 
night, isn’t it rich? (Laughs) Mr. 
Jones wouldn’t consider the baby 
without me? 

MISS HONBEnRY. The baby without 
youl Your child! What about your— 
your mother love? 

BESSIE. I expect you’ll think I’m a 
wicked girl, but d’you know, I 
haven’t got any! 

MISS RONBERRY. Oh, what a vile 
thing to say, vile . . . 

tessiE (rising). Now listen, dear. 
. , . You’re seeing this baby as if 
it was yours, aren’t you— you'd 
think the world of it, wouldn’t you? 

mss RONBERRY. It would mean 
everything to me— (Turns away) 
tny whole life. . . . 

BESSIE. I have a pretty near idea 
how old you are. When I’m your 
age I’ll love the idea of a baby, 
but life hasn’t begun yet for me. 
I’m just getting a taste for it. What 
do 1 want with a baby? 

MRS. WATTY. That’s what we all 
want to knowl 

BESSIE. Yes, mum, but you know 
what it is ... 

MISS RONBERRY. You’ie inliuman, 
that’s what you are! To tliink you 


don’t want it. . . . (She is on the 
point of bursting into foolish tears, 
and runs into study.) 

BESSIE. I didn’t mean to be nasty- 
hut inhuman indeed! I didn’t want 
the baby, nobody would have, but 
I was careful so it’d be all right, 
and now it is all right I want it to 
have a good time. But I want a 
good time too! I could have left it 
on a doorstep, couldn’t I? But I 
must see it’s in good hands— and 
that’s why I’ve come to Morgan 
Evans. 

MISS MOFFAT. You Want to make 
him many you, on the chance he 
will become fond enough of the 
child to ensure its future— your 
conscience will be clear and later 
you can go off on your own? 

BESSIE. I shouldn’t be surprised . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. In the meantime, it’s 
worth while to ruin a boy on— on 
the threshold of . . . 

BESSIE. I don’t know anything 
about that. I’m sure. (Calling) 
Morgan! 

MISS MOFFAT (intercepting her, 
desperately). Ssh! Wait a minute, 
wait. . . . There may be a way 
out— there must be . . . 

MRS. WATTY. Gawd bless us, ma’am 
—I got it! 

MISS MOFFAT. What? 

MRS. WATTY. Why can’t you adopi 
it? (BESSIE and mr. jones store 
from her to miss moffat.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Don’t be ridiculous 
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mbs. WATTY. Would that do you, 
Bessie? 

BESsm. Weill I never thought . . . 

MBS. WATTY. Would it, though? 

BESSIE (after consideration). Yes, 
it would. 

MISS MOFFAT. It tOOuMP . . . But 
. . . But what would I do with a 
baby? I— I don’t even know what 
they look like! 

MBS. WATTY. They’re lovely little 
things. Now it’s all arranged . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. But it would be fan- 
tastic . . . 

BESSIE (going up to her, eagerly). 
Oh, do, please, it’d put everything 
to rights! I would know the baby 
was safe. Morgan Evans need never 
know a thing about it. I can marry 
my friend, and it will all be beauti- 
ful! He might grow like his father 
and turn out quite nice, and any- 
way I’m not really so bad, you 
know. And he’s on the bottle now— 
and I could give all the instructions 
before I go. And you could have it 
straight away, see, because if it’s 
going I don’t want to have it with 
me longer than I can help, see, 
because I’d only start gettin’ fond 
of it, see . . . 

MBS. WATTY. Come on, ma’am, 
you’ve been pushin’ us about for 
three years, now we’ll give you a 
shove! 

MISS MOFFAT. But it’s mad— I tell 
you . . . 

MBS. WATTY. Not as mad as takin 

■ — I YrtJt ViP 
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alius been like that, you might as 
well go on . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. But I vvas never 
meant to be a mother. I’m not like 
Miss Ronbeny. Why, she is tht 
one to do it . . . 

MB. JONES (hastily). She would 
never agree. We were discussin’ 
Marged Hopkins going to the work- 
house— and she said she could never 
hold with any child bom like that 

inss MOFFAT. Oh ... I suppose it 
would worry some folk. . . . But, 
Watty, you’re the grandmother, and 
surely you . . . 

MBS. WATTY. Oh, I couldn’tf I don’t 
bear it no ill-will, but every penny 
I get goes to the Corpse. You’re 
the one, dear, really you are. 

MISS MOFFAT. Bessfe Wattv, do you 
mean that if I do not adopt this 
child, you . . . 

BESSIE, I will have to tell Morgan 
Evans, and he will have to marry 
me, I swear that. 

MISS MOFFAT. And do you swear 
tliat you would never let Morgan 
Evans know the trutli? 

BESSIE. I swear. If there are any 
questions, I’ll say it was my 
friend’s. 

(A pause.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Then— I give in. 

BESSIE. That’s lovely. My friend teUI 
be pleased. I’ll pop back to the 
public-house for his telegram and 
send him a nice one back. Good- 
bye, all, we’ll arrange details later. 

Mv friend F'we me th's 
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buckle, isn’t it nice? He offered me 
a tiny one, real, but I think the 
false is prettier, don’t you? 

MR. JONES (as she turns to go). Are 
you going to take up a life of sin? 

BESSIE (smiling). I shouldn’t be 
surprised. I’m only really mesclf 
with a lot of gentlemen round me, 
y’know, and a nice glass o’ port will 
never come amiss, neither. (To 
MRS. WATTY ) That cold water 
didn’t really do the trick, mum, did 
it? ... (To MISS MOFFAT, serious 
for a moment) Good-bye ... I 
only did it to spite you, y’know. 

MR. JONES. You are not lit to touch 
the hem of her garment. 

BESSIE. Oh, yes, I ami Just because 
she’s read a lot 0’ books. Books, 
books! Look at ’em all! I got more 
out of life at my age than she has 
out o’ them all her days— and I’ll 
get a lot more yet! What d’you bet 
me? (She goes out hij the front 
door, leaves door open. mbs. watty 
closes the door after her.) 

MRS. WATTY. That’s setded . . , 

(Comes down.) 

(The voices of children, in the 
barn, singing “Dacw’n-ghariad.") 

MR. JONES (making for the study 
door) . For which we must be truly 
thankful . . . 

(MORGAN walks in quickly from the 
kitchen. He goes straight to miss 
MOFFAT; his face is white and 
shocked. They stare at him, in- 
stinctively silent.) 

MORGAN. Has she gone? 

MISS MOFFAT. Whv? 


MORGAN. The Squire just came in 
to see me. 

MISS MOFFAT. The fool! The idiotic 
fool . . . 

MORGAN. Then it’s true . . . ! He 
thought I knew. (Laughs) Tlien 
he said it was for the best— that 
I ought to be told. . . . ( The sing- 
ing stops in the barn) It is funny. 
She and I, we do not know each 
other at all. It was a long time ago, 
and I never thought again about it 
—and neither did .she. I know she 
didn’t . . . And here we are . . . 
It is funny, too, becau.se if you and 
I had not made that bad quarrel, 
it would never have happened . . . 
It ought to make me feel older— 
but I feel more— young than I have 
ever done before . . . Oh, God, 
why should this happen. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Steady . . . 

MR. JONES. There is no need for 
you to upset yourself, my boy. 
Miss Moffat is going to take care 
of— of— 

MORGAN. What? 

MISS MOFFAT. I am going to adopt 
it. 

MORGAN (his old truculent self 
emerging). What in hell do you 
take me for? 

MB. JONES. Morgan, swearingl Be 
ham ti . . . 

MORGAN (tn a rage). I will swear 
some more too, if people talk to 
me like that! (To miss moffat) 
What do you t Jee me for? 

MR. JONES. Then what would you 

lA— . ■> 
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MOHCAl?. Whai wouJd I like to do? 
(Getting more and more Welsh) 

It is not a question of what I 
would like to do, or what I might 
be allowed, but what I am going 
to do— what any fellow with any 
guts in him must dol I am going 
to marry herl 

MISS MOFFAT (wtth O Ciy). I loiBW 
this would happen, I knew . . . 

MORGAN. What else is there, when 
I have made a fool of myself and 
of her, and of the poor— the poor— 

I am not going to talk about any 
of it to anybody. All I will say is 
that Bessie Watty and I are going 
to get married as soon as we can, 
and that is final! (He flings himself 
into the armchair.) 

MSS MOFFAT (hopelessly). I see. 

(A knock at the front door, sarah 
hurries in agog with exdtemevt. 
She runs to mbs. watty.) 

SARAH. Bessie’s telegram from her 
friend, they send it from Fenian 
... I never ^eed one before! 

MBS. WATTY. Poor chap, ’e’ll be dis- 
appointed again. . . . (Opens the 
telegram, arid hands it to miss mof- 
fat) What does it say, ma’am? 

. . . Read it, ma’am, take your 
mind off things . . . 

(miss MOFFAT glattces halfheart- 
edly at the telegram. A pause. She 

looks up at MORGAN.) 

MISS MOFFAT. You have won tlie 
scholarslup. (Reading) “First, 
Evans, Second, Fayver-Iles, Third, 
Starling. Congratulations." (sarah 
claps her hands and runs out by 
the front door, closes it. Morgan 
hifterlu and ti‘tpo ittfiu 
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fucks it into her belt, still quiet, 
burning with a slow-mounting and 
deliberate fervour) Lock the school 
door, Watty, ivill you? 

MRS. WATTY (tO MR. JONES, trCmU- 
lously). Go in there, sir. I’ll make 
you a cup of tea. , , . jones 
goes into the kitchen, mrs. watty 
locks the study door and follows 
him.) 

MKs MOFFAT. Look at me, Morgan. 
(MORGAN faces her in the arm- 
chair, defiantly) For the first time, 
we are togeiJier. Our hearts are 
face to face, naked and unashamed, 
because there’s no time to lose, my 
boy; the clock is ticking and there’s 
no time to lose. If ev*er anybody 
has been at the crossroads, you are 
now. . . . 

MORGAN. It is no good. I am going 
to marry her, 

MISS MOFFAT. And I am going to 
speak to you very simply. I want 
you to change suddenly from a boy 
to a man. I understand that this 
is a great shock to you, but I want 
you to throw off this passionate ob- 
stinacy to do the right thing. . . . 
Did you promise her marriage? 

MORGAN. No, never . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Did vou even tell 
her that you were in love with her? 

MORGAN (repelled). No, never . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. Then your situation 
now is the purest accident; it is to 
he regretted, but it has happened 
before and it will happen again. 

So cheer up, you are not the central 
figure of si’^h p tragedy as you 
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MORGAN. That does not alter the 
fact that I have a duty to— to them 
both. . . . 

MISS MOFFAT. She has her own 
plans, and she doesn’t want the 
cliild; and I am willing to look 
after it if you behave as I want 
you to behave. If you marry her, 
you know what will happen, don’t 
you? You will go back to the mine. 
In a year she will have left you— 
both. You will be drinking again, 
and this time you will not stop. 
And you will enjoy being tliis be- 
sotted and uncouth village genius 
who once showed such promise; 
but it will not be worth it, you 
know. 

MORGAN. Tliere is a child, living 
and breathing on this earth, and 
living and breathing because of 
me. . . . 

Miss MOFFAT. I don’t carc if there 
are fifty children on this earth be- 
cause of you! . . . You mentioned 
the word "duty,” did you? Yes, 
you have a duty, but it is not to 
this loose little lady, or to her off- 
spring either. 

MORGAN. Y'ou mean a duty to you? 

\nss MOFFAT. No. A year ago I 
.should have said a duty to me, yes; 
but that night you showed your 
teeth— you gave me a lot to think 
about, you know. You caught me 
unawares, and I gave you the worst 
possible answer back. I turned 
sorry for myself and taunted you 
with ingratitude. I was a dolt not 
to realise that a debt of gratitude 
is the most humiliating debt of all, 
and that a little show of affection 
would have wiped it out. I offer 

tb-l ’• ^ ^ 


MORGAN. Why are you saying tliis 
to me now? ’ 

Miss MOFFAT. Because, as the mo- 
ments are passing, and I am going 
to get my way, I know that I am 
never going to see you again. 

(A pause.) 

MORGAN. Never again? But why? 

MISS MOFFAT. If you are not to 
marry her, it would be madness for 
you to come into contact with the 
child; so if 1 am adopting the 
cliild, you can never come to .see 
me; it is common sense. You have 
been given the push over the wall 
that you asked for. 

MORGAN. But you— will be staying 
here . . , How can I never come 
back— after everything you have 
done for me? 

MISS MOFFAT. D’you remcmbcr, the 
last six months, I’ve gone for a 
long walk over Moel Hhaeth, every 
morning at eight, like clock-work, 
for my health? 

MORGAN. Yes? 

MISS MOFFAT. There’s one bit of 
the road, round a boulder— and 
there’s an oak bee, and under it 
the valley suddenly drops sheer. 
Every morning regularly, as I was 
turning that corner, by some trick 
of the mind, I found myself think- 
ing of you working for this scholar- 
ship, and winning it. And I ex- 
perienced something which must 
after aU be comparatively rare; A 
feeling— of complete happiness. I 
shall experience it again. No, Mor- 
gan Evans. VOU havp nn t-n 
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MORGAN. To the world? 

MISS MOFFAT. Now you are going, 
fliere is no harm in telling you 
something. I don’t think you realise 
quite what your future can become 
if you give it the chance. I have 
always been very definite about the 
things I wanted, and I have always 
had everything worked out to a T. 
P’r’aps that’s tlie trouble with me, 
I dun.no . . . I’ve got you worked 
out, and it’s up to you whether it 
will come right or not. . . . 

MORGAN (eagerly). Go on. 

MISS MOFFAT. I rather made out to 
the Squire tliat I wanted you to be 
a writer— the truth might have 
sounded ridiculous; but stranger 
things have happened. You have a 
great deal now and Oxford will 
give you the rest. 

MORGAN. For what? 

MISS MOFFAT. Enough to become 
a great man of our country. “If a 
light come in the mine” you said, 
remember? 

MORGAN. Yes. 

mss MOFFAT. Make that light come 
in the mine and some day free 
these children. And you could be 
more, much, much more; you could 
be a man for a futme nation to be 
proud of . , , Perhaps I’m mad, I 
dunno. We’ll see. It’s up to you. 

MORGAN (rises before speaking). 
Yes. 

(mb. JONES appears timidly from 
the kitchen.) 
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MISS MOFFAT. YeS. (mb. JONEs’s 
face lights up; he hurries to the 
study door, unlocks it, and dis- 
appears) I think that’s all. 

MORGAN. But— I— I do not know 
what to say. 

miss MOFFAT. Then don’t say it. 

MORGAN. I have been— so much 
time in this room. 

miss MOFFAT. And the les.sons are 
over. 

MORGAN (impulsively). I shall- al 
ways remember. 

MSS MOFFAT. Will you? Well, I’m 
glad you think you will. (She 
presses the bag and cap into hit 
unwilling hands, idwal runs in 
from the study, very excited, hob- 
baht appears behind him.) 

mwAi.. Please, Miss Moffat, the 
band is out, and they say Morgan 
got to come down to Penlan Town 
Hall for Wales to see a real toff! 

MORGAN. Na, ddim diolch . . . 

ROBBAHT. Tyd, man, tyd, they never 
forgive you! (An afterthought) 
And, please, Miss Moffat, Mr. Junes 
say is he to say school day after try- 
morrow, nine o’clock same as usu.il? 

MISS MOFFAT, Nine o’clock. Tlje 
same as usual. . , . 

noBBART. Yes, Miss Moffat. (He 
runs back into the study, followed 
by rowAL.) 
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I had my heart set on coming up 
to London and having tea on the 
Terrace. 

(Voices mixed with singing off 
stage.) 

mwAi, (putting his head round the 
bam door, and disappearing 
again). Biysia, Morgan Evans, 
brysia! 

(MORGAN tries to say something, 
jails, and hurries into the study. 
The kitchen door opens, and mbs. 
WATTY appears cautiously.) 

MRS. WATTY (whispering). Has he 
gone? 

MISS MOFFAT. Yes. It’s all over. 

MRS. WATTY. Bessie’s sent a gentle- 
man over to see you from the 
public-house . . . (Hands her birth 
certificate.) 

MISS MOFFAT. Tell him I can’t see 
anybody . . . (Taking certificate) 
What’s this? 


MRS. WATTY. His birth certificate, 
ma’am. 

MISS MOFFAT. I had forgotten-all 
about that. 

(mbs. WATTY starts to kitchen.) 

MRS. WATTY. Come on, ma’am, you 
got to start sometime I 

MISS MOFFAT. Just coming. 

(MRS. WATTY goes into the kitchen. 
The sound of the village people 
singing and cheering down the 
road. A pause.) 

MISS MOFFAT (looks dowu ot the 
birth certificate. The singing and 
cheering die down and stop. A 
pause), Moffat, my girl, you 
mustn’t be clumsy this time. You 
mustn’t be clumsy . . . (The school 
hell begins to ring, clear and con- 
fident. She looks up, as she did 
once before, listening, smiling 
faintly. A vociferous burst of cheer- 
ing and singing in the village. She 
turns and walks toward the 
kitchen.) 
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